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PREFACE 


I was tempted to entitle this book Tht Bridie oj Clk. which would 
have been a more imaginative and a statelier title than the one used. 
History may be regarded as a great bridge which arches the stream of 
Time and links the Past and the Present together. The approach to 
this Brid^ is shrouded in the mists of antiquity. Herodotus is the lirst 
clearly viable arch in this impressive structure which bears the name 
of the Muse of History and is dedicated to her honor. In nearer vision, 
yet stiQ older than yesteryear or even than yestercentury, Montesquieu 
and Gibbon loom like towers. With their appearance the Bridge of 
Clio broadens into a noble highway which henceforth is well posted. It 
is an old Bridge, a brave Bridge, a beautiful Bridge, this Bridge of Clio. 

From the Greeks to the present, European culture has ever been alert 
to new intellectual attitudes and sensitive to new interpretation or new 
criticism. Western society has always been historically minded, and 
possesses a mass of literary evidence on its past which differs in quality 
and quantity from that of any other culture known. The primary 
force in this direction came from the Greek genius. The next factor has 
been the influence of Christianity, which has always been history¬ 
conscious, unlike Buddhism and E^manism, or any other oriental 
religion, ancient or modem. Finally, the advance of modem science 
and the material prepress achieved in the last two centuries have pro¬ 
foundly affected the thinking of the Western world. Occidental history 
has developed from a branch of literature into a field of scholarship; 
its preservation and increase has become an established academic pro- 
i^on. 

How far the study of history is really a study of historians, and how 
far history is what the historians have said it was, are questions to 
which the answers are not clear. But, except for that narrow school of 
historians who still adhere to the ancient maxim; Scrf&f/Mr ad narron- 
dum, twn ad prebandum, it is generally agreed that the high function 
of the historian is interpretation. It is from this viewpoint that these 
volumes offer a survey of the chanpng conceptions of history, and of 
the various fashions of writing it. from earliest antiquity to the out¬ 
break of the First World War. 

No living historian is included, and of set intention no American 
writer has been mentioned. There is a limit to what can be crowded 
between four covers, and an extensive and growing literature on Amer- 
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ican historiography already exists. This is also the reason for the ex¬ 
clusion of figures like Motley, Prescott, Lea, and Haskins; for they 
belong to the Ajnerican school of historical scholarship, even though 
their works pertain to European history. 

The author does not cherish the illusion that this book has escaped 
the peril of most works of erudition—an austerity or aridity which may 
repel all but the hardiest of students. On the other hand, it is hoped 
that this work may encotirage the establishment of more formal aca¬ 
demic courses on History and Historians. For those who wish to go 
further afield, copious bibliographies have been provided. Whether the 
reader’s prime interest lies in the shifting of philosophic conceptions, 
or merely in the story of the gradual improvement in a professional 
technique, or whether he is attracted to history as an independent 
branch—long neglected—of world literature, he will find here plenty 
of grist for his mill. The bibliographies will si^est how much scat¬ 
tered material exists: sketches and monc^raphs on limited fields and 
periods, excellent treatments of individual writers, and a few longer 
surveys. Nowhee, however, in any language has there yet appeared a 
general and sustained account such as this, fitting each author into the 
general intellectual background of bis age, and assigning to him his 
place in the development of the contemporary historij^raphy. Vol¬ 
ume I traces the evolution of historical writing in the lor^ period, up 
to the seventeenth century, when it was regarded predominantly as 
literature; Volume II relates the rise of modem hist^cal scholarship, 

In making acknowledgments, I think first of all of the many students 
to whom 1 was privilege to offer courses in historiography. It is now 
more than thirty-five years since I first took the subject over from the 
late J. F. Jameson when he left the University of Chicago, The inter¬ 
est of my classes over those years has been a never-failii^ source of 
inspiration. 

My indebtedness to Ch*. Bernard J. Holm, my last doctor and my 
research associate for several years past, I have sought to repay by 
taking him on the title-page. He is responsible not only for the research 
and writing of fifteen chapters in the second volume (beginning with 
Ch- XLVI), and portions of others, but also for much of the final 
revision and abridgment of the entire manuscript; and he took over 
the recasting and editing of the nearly three thousand bibliographical 
footnotes and references. It is due largely to his care and loyalty that 
the book is able to appear at all. 

The reader will find many quotations, either from the writers them¬ 
selves, or from the criticisms of specialists. Most of these quotations 
are brief, and it would seem that for the vast majority the courtesy of 
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careful citation is sufficient In the few longer instances which occur, 
the permission of the publisher has been sought. 

I wish to thank Dr. Pauline R. Anderson for graciously consenting 
to assist Dr. Holm in reading the proofs and preparing the indices. 
Others to whom I must record past obligations for their help in checking 
the manuscript are Mrs. Vera Holm, Mr. Wayne Vucinich, and 
Miss Louise Peffer. Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney M. Ehrman, founders of the Sidney Heilman Ehrman 
Memorial Endowment, for a grant in aid to promote the preparation 
of this work for publication; and to The Macmillan Company for under¬ 
taking to publish it in so splendid a format. 

J. W. T. 

BaRXEter. California 

The Ides of March, MDCCCCXLI. 


It will always be a matter of deep regret to his friends and students that 
Profeasor Thompson did not live to see the publication of his cherished last 
work. He passed away on September 30, 1941, shortly after manufacture of 
the two volumes had begun. 


B. J. H. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ANCIENT ORIENT 

M an i$ the only creature is aware of and interested in his past 

'* Histcry N^ns with miUm trtsdiiwt Written tradition, hoW' 
ever, presupposes a SODg period devek)[Hnent during whi^ the 
transitioft is made, on the ocKhand, from tbefirst crude efforts to body forth 
an idea in written form to the adiievemeet of a servksaNe s(7ipt, and, on 
the other hand, from uncoordinated efforts in thou^t to the develc^nnent 
of the reasonir^ powers. These stages must have been left behind before 
events could be handed down by written records. It is a ioi^ step from the 
f^ogra^dis of savages to the written narratives of wars and reoxds of 
temple^building, such as we find in okl Babyknian inscriptions of the 
fourth millennium B.C., and to the records of administraticn drawn up in 
systematic form during the same period. PossiUy the pec^ides who sur- 
nxunted the difficulties of the early stages labored Icciger to actanp^kh 
their tasks than the three or four thousand years throu^ ^^uch we can 
follow the cuneiform script in its use and develc^me^t” > 

Until the nineteenth century the oldest hktory was supposed to be that 
of the ancient H^rew peosde. as found recorded in the Old Testament 
As f<^ the history of andent Egypt Babyknia. Assyria, Phoenicia, and 
Persia, apart fFcn the chance information in the CM Testament, Greek 
writers had preserved sane knoiriedge of it, but the body of in- 
focmationwasptihiilymeaga'.* The oldest these sources was He^otus, 
the Father of History/' vdw flourished ca. 484-425 B.c In the Alex¬ 
andrian period, after the great Macedonian's conquest of Egypt and the 
countries of the Andeat Orient, seme new knenriedge b^an to appear, 
but it wasz^ther copious nor axurate. To this age bdongs Sanchoniatho, 
author of a Phoemcim History dealing with the tine before the Trojan War. 
Fa* the preeervaticsi of fragmetUs attributed to him we are indebted to a 
Greek translaticn by Philo Byblhis which Eusebius, the first church his- 
tcrian, incorporated into his Praeporsffo Eoanieiica.* 

The PtNemies of Egypt were intoested in the arxient histcry of the 

• HufO Windder. TIu Hismy if Astyri^. (r. hy J. A. Crais (Npv York. 

IWm. 10. 

' E'^err thred at Chs cvktoice was colkctcd sjid puMiibed. wrUi 4 b eoftab vmUiUoo. by 
Isuc C^. in h« AiKwU fraimftos if tke C t wtf s s uw . 7>ndn. Cardin 

tinign, /Hdim, Ptni4», and Other Wriien cd.. Lo o doft. 1822). 
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country which they ruled. In the of Ptolemy Philadelphus (28&- 
247 B.C.), Manetho, a learned priest of Heliopolis, prepared from 
temple archives a connected series of Egyptian annals, comprising, be¬ 
sides a preliminary list of gods and heroes, thirty dynasties of kings with 
their names, dates of accession, and remarkable events of each epoch. 
The work was written in Greek, for Egyptian men of letters were edu¬ 
cated in the lai^^uage of their masters. ^ different versions are e:ttant.^ 
Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemy PhiladeJphus, compiled from the 
archives of Thebes the Lalerculus, or Canon of the Kims of Thebes.* It 
was followed by the Old Egyptian CkronieU, a tablet contaming thirty 
dynasties in 113 descents covering 36,525 years, beginnir^ with the 
reign of the gods.‘ 

It would seem from the Greek authorities on ancient Egyptian 
history that Herodotus obtained his information from the priests of 
Memphis, and that Manetho recorded the Heliopolitan tradition. We 
would be able to judge better of Manetho’s history of E^ypt if we pos¬ 
sessed more than the barren lists of dynasties which he gives, and these 
unfortunately seem to have been altered to suit early Christian 
chronologists- However, the manner in which his lists and the 
monuments reflect each other is in his favcr, His earlier dynasties may 
be incorrect or fabulous, but his later ones may be reasonably 
accurate. 

Manetho's Egyptian Dynasties was divided into three books. The first 
terminated with the Xlth Dynasty; the second with the XlXth; the 
third with the final extinction of the native monarchy under Nectanebo, 
the last king of the XXXth Dynasty, who was deposed by Darius. The 
second book thus comprehended the most flourishij^ and the most disas¬ 
trous period of the empire of the Pharaohs-^n the one hand, the bril¬ 
liant eras of the Xllth, XVIIIih, and XlXth Dynasties; and on the 
other, the conquest and subjugation by the Hyksos or Shepherd kings, 
during the XVth, XVfth, and XVlIth. 

Unfortunately only a meager epitome, or rather two of them, have 
come down to us. The earliest recorded author to mention Manetho is 
Apion, an Egyptian of the first century a,d., who in a tract against the 
Jews quoted a popular Egyptian version of the Exodus from Manetho, 
which called forth a retort from Josephus chiefly valuable because it 
preserves an important extract from the same work. 

Next to the Alexandrian compilers, early Christian literature was the 
most important influence in preserving at least the substance of Manetho 
fxid Eratosthenes. Manetho came in for special attention owing to the 
oeanng of Jewish and Egyptian annals upon early Christian chronology. 

* /«#.. 17S-81. ‘ rUd.. S4<S8. • Preserved in the Chronide of Euublut. ks ilnS,, 8S-93. 
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Hi$ work was epkcmUed aitd conunented hy Julius Africanus, bishop of 
Emmaus-Nicopobs, about the year 200 a.d. The fuU text of this work 
has not been preserved, but extracts from it, comprising the thirty 
dynasties, more or less entire, leather with the TabUa of Eratosthenes, 
are embodied in the Ckronographio of Gecege Syncellus, a Byaantine 
monk of the ninth century AJX The dynasties have also been preserved 
in the ChrmicU of Eusebius, through an Armenian version. interest 
of early Christian historians in the chrocH^ogy of ancient Egypt was 
sharpened by the distressing fact that Manetho's dates differed widely 
from the received chrtmotogy of the Old Testament, and the ingenuity 
of scholars was taxed to reconcile the inconsfetepdes. Other canons of 
the kij^ of Egypt are preserved in Dwdorus of Scily and in Josephus. 
The latter quoted some excerpts from the lost Annals oj Tyre of Dius 
and Menander J 

The most reliable Egyptian chromAjgy irtiich has cesne down from 
antiquity is the Canon aj Ptolemy. It commences with the Chaldaean 
Era of Nabonasar (747 BX:.), and extends to the end of the reign of An- 
toninus Pius (16 L a.d.).* Although it b^ins with the Chaldaean Era, 
the years are calculate! in terms of Egyptian chrondogy. 

The Roman author Varro, amf>ng 74 works in 620 books, all of which 
are lost save two. also cconposed a work entitled Anii^iiaies rerum ku- 
manarum et dietnarum, in 41 books, which long survived and was known 
to St. Jerome and Sl Augustine. Its loss is deplorable, but Varro's 
interestii^ divisions of histi^ were preserved by Ceoscvlnus, a Roman 
writer of the third century A.D.* These celebrated diviaons are: (1) From 
the beginning of mankind to the Cataclysm (Flood). (2) From Deuka- 
lion to the first Olympiad, which is denooiiitated “mythic ” because in it 
fabulous achievements are said to have happened, (3) From the fimt 
Olympiad f«ward, ^lich is called “historic” “because the actions 
which have been perfornMd m it are related in authentic history.” The 
first period either had some beginning or had endured from eternity; it is 
impossible to determine the number of its yearn. Ndther can the second 
period be accurately detennined, but Varro believed that it was about 
1600 years, and that during the last 400 years of this epoch my¬ 
thology was inclining towards actual history. Varro was impressed 
with the near simultaneity of the First Olympiad (776 B.C.) and the 
founding of Rome (753 B.C.). He would have be^ still more im¬ 
pressed if be had known the Era of NaUmasar, which began with 
747B.C. 

’ leie.. 1S3^. • /M.. 8S-84. 

*ien.. 324-28; TsuFm. (for thii md oiaitar ames is oeemit (be Use tX 

Worttt Mm Pnquvtly OteSt. I, see. ISS. U. 379. 
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Thus for over two thousand years nothing new was known concerning 
the history of the world before the Greeks, until the nineteenth century. 
Then, early in the last century, the Rosetta Stone furaished the key to 
decipher the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics. This famous stone was 
discovered by French scholars who accompanied Napoleon to Egypt in 
1798. It has a tii*linguaj inscription upon it, the first in Greek, the 
second in Demotic, the third in Hieroglyphic. Even with the Greek 
“ key ” the labor of decipherment was a matter of some years. An Eng¬ 
lishman, Thomas Young, distinguished the name of Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
Champollion, a Frenchman, deciphered that of Cleopatra, It was soon 
found that royal names were enclosed in a sort of oval ring, called by 
Champollion a cartoucU, a most important discovery, as it directed the 
inquiry at once to those parts of an inscription which might best be sul> 
mitted to test. These cartouches were often coupled with a second con¬ 
taining the titles and appellations of the king. Every attempt was 
crowned with success. The names of Caesar and Ptolemy were read with 
almost undeviating similarity of spelling, and at length those of the older 
Pharaohs on the monuments. Thus an alphabet was gradually con¬ 
structed, and the principle upon which the Egyptians adapted their 
agns to their sounds slowly came to light. The sign used for a particular 
letter was the image of a concrete object, as a lion in hieroglyphic Eng¬ 
lish would represent an L, and a dog a D. Coptic was a lineal descendant 
of the ancient Egyptian tongue and accordingly the intermediate lan¬ 
guage between the ancient Egyptian tor^e and Greek- The hiero¬ 
glyphs were proved to constitute a phonetic alphabet, but all hiero¬ 
glyphs were not phonetic. The ancient Egyptians lacked a feeling for 
orderly time relations more than did the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
so that the search for an accurate chronoi<^ is difficult. The need of 
some means for a comparison has led to a use of Manetho’s “ dynasties ’'; 
for apparently the Egyptians reckoned time by dynasties and the 
reigns of the Pharaohs of each dynasty. Century after century the 
names of the Pharaohs, the dates of their accession to the throne, and 
the succession of the thirty-three dynasties were recorded on granite, 
on limestone, and later on papyrus. 

The historical value of the Egyptian inscriptions must always be 
carefully judged, for the Pharaohs often had the habit of appropriating 
unto themselves the deeds of their forebears. This was accomplished by 
the simple process of erasing the name of the hero whose deeds were 
recorded on a stele or wall, and chiselling in their own; or by copying on 
another slab or monument the record of another’s achievements and 
insertii^ their own names where that of the real monarch had been 
before. 
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The Egyptians were never much of a histwy-writii^ pec^Ie. While 
the kk^ of Babylonia and Assyria set up inscziptiorts r^y intended to 
inform posterity of the time of their ccnquests and the extent of their 
sway, the Pharadis were content with occasional hymns of triumph over 
some foe generally vaguely denominated as “the enemy/’ <x a series of 
conventional pictures graven in the rock and ctenmeznorative of out¬ 
standing incidents in the life of the Pharac^ ITma only a snail fraction 
of Egyptian inscriptions is historicaL It is not until the XVIIIth 
Dynasty is reached that any large body of e\ddence regarding military 
expeditions or diplomatic embaaska to forogn phizes becomes available. 

Both our cbxc^ogy and our knowledge of the earliest history of 
Egypt must be gathered frwu mcsiumental sources. But insoiptions are 
dry and inadeou^te soirees, for they are not invested with descriptive 
expression and Interpretative ima^natiox. Indeed, until the time of the 
Greeks, no such histcry existed, The scanty ann^^ i ^ which seem to have 
been kept from the remotest ^e of ^^dan dviliaation have all 
perished except two fr^ments, which in their integrity once contained 
the annals of the earliest dynasties down into the period of the Vth 
Dynasty (ca. 2750-2625 b.c.), and brief extracts htm the record of the 
Syrian campaigns of Thutmose III. The Ofd Kingdom dealt with mate¬ 
rial things and spent its energy lo the develc^nent of material resources •. 
under such conations there was little opportunity for literature. The 
Egyptians were not inclined to abstract thinking. ’ ’ The jxiestJy scribes 
of the Fifth Dynasty empikd the annals of the oldest kings, from the 
bare names of the kings who ruled the two prehistoric kingdoms, to the 
Fifth Dynasty itself; but it was a bald catalogue events, achievements 
and temple donations, without llt^ary form. It is the oldest surviving 
fragment of royal annals.’* 

When we reach the Xllth Dynasty (2000-1778 B.C.), however, Egyp¬ 
tian literature has dearly developed. The great events in the dynastic 
transitions were now cttnmon knowlei^ amoi^ the educated dasses, 
and a history of the Vth Dynasty was geurally known.” Under the 
Empire, durii^ the XVIIIth Dynasty (1560-1350 B.C.), we for 
the first time to have the Tninimnin of inscriptiMS necessary for even the 
most elementary outline. Yet bow great the limitations! Im^inetryii^ 
to write Greek histc^ sdely from the inscriptioi^ 

« All their hietcrieal text* have beco toOected eod (mKhted bf Jtmes Hear? Breeited io 
hie Ancitfit Jiiear4t 4f Btypf: ikt BmHta Tam M tiw 

(Ctucafo, 1900^. S v.). 

" J. H. Br«ast«d. A Himry tf BtjUftpm <hr Ernhm Titm *» On Fmim Cenfuesf C2rd, 
folly reviled ed. Nev York, 19C^. im. Butnef cheoMeetevideDceofKuhajuuile, Brented 
wiM* before the Bavstiow o£ Soniw had bees SuowBa ecnbei wrxtinc a, 

2000 b-c. bed dnwo gp Idng^isb. 

203. 
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This poverty of historical sources is all the more striking when one 
considers that, aside from pompous epigraphlcaJ inscriptions, an Egyp¬ 
tian historian—if there had been one—had available an enormous mass 
of archive material of both the central and the local governments, 
records of le^al processes and court proceedings, registers of the land, 
taxation, and population, which he might have used. “The civil ad¬ 
ministration depended largely upon a system of registration and of 
official reports, which were perpetually bdng made to the court by the 
superintendents in alJ departments of the public service." '* The swarm 
of officials who had charge of these records is evidence of their variety 
and volume. Be^s scribes of the Pharaohs and an overseer of records, 
there are scribes of the army, of the crown possessions, of the harem, of 
the marine, of the v: 2 ier, etc. 

The monuments abound with allusions to historical evidences, such as 
the royal archives at Thebes, the state archives of the Hall of Writings 
and the House of Rolls, secret writings, the daily register of the palace, 
and the archives of the many temples, particularly of those at Abydos 
and Thebes. Almost aU of these records, because written upon papyri or 
leather, have perished with time; but from the testimony of the monu¬ 
ments it is plain that the archives of the Pharaohs contained records of 
every reign, accounts of military campaigns, and of political events of 
importance. These documents were of such a nature as to make possible 
the writing of an Egyptian history even later than the time of Herodotus. 
The Greek work of Manetho, as has been said, was manifestly based 
upon Egyptian documents, and not on inscriptions. 

The story of the discovery and deciphennent of the records of ancient 
Persia and Assyria is one of the most brilliant achievements of the 
human intellect. Even from the Middle Ages the curiosity of travellers 
from the West had been awakened by the few examples of Persian in¬ 
scriptions above ground, chiefly those of the ruins of Persepolis. Odolric, 
a M^rite friar, saw them in 1320; Barbaro, a Venetian ambassador to 
Persia, saw them in 1472. Again in 1585 and 1619 two Spanish travellers 
viewed them. The Engl i s h ma n Thomas Herbert in 1629, the German 
Albert Mandelson about 1640, the Neapolitan Correri in 1694, all noted 
them, but it was an Italian, Pietro delle Valle, travellu^ in the East 
betw^ 1614 and 1626, who was the first to copy a portion of an in¬ 
scription. In 1670 the chevalier Jean Chardon copied an entire one 
These copies were in the Persian language. In the next century Kaem- 
pfer, in the employ of the Ehitch East India Company, brought back to 
Europe the first copy of an Assyro-Babylonian inscription from Persep- 


'«Ge^ RAwlitnon, Awim Btypi (New Yoek, 1880.2 v.), I, Ml:. 

Both. Anettra Haloryftm f*# A4o»untnu. Bgypi (New York, 187$), p. ik. 
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olis; and in 1704 another HcrfJander, Bruin, published the earliest ex¬ 
ample of a tri'lingual insaiption. 

But for years no one knew or tried to know the mearin^ of these texts. 

The key to their lan^ages was yet to be discovered. That key was the 
unlocking of the Persian longue. The great GOTian iraveDer Karsten 
Niebuhr, who had travelled much in the East, found in 1765 that Per¬ 
sian was a phmwgraphic language. Forty-three years later Tychsen of 
Rostock discovered the sign which separated the wmds. But it was 
Grotefend who in 1802 really lifted the veil Assuming that the Perse- 
pditan inscription was in three Ui^uages. he guessed that the first was 
naturally Persian itself; and that the otbs two i n s crlp ticos were identi¬ 
cal in meanu^, but in different !angu«^es. By a stroke of genius, he con¬ 
jectured that one portion of the first insaiption “ Darius, the 

Great King, Kii^ of Kii^” Analysing the wwds of this stereotyped 
royal expression and finding them r^eated elsewhere, he was able to 
read the name of Darius' father and grandfather in the appropriate 
places of the mscription. Grotefend had found the key, but it still re¬ 
quired years to complete the deciphenneat of Per«an-'‘ 

At this point the oriental researches of the French savant du Perron, 
who first published the Zmd Asesta (1771), and of Eugene Bumouf, who 
deciphered the inscriptions of Ecbatana and founded the grammar of 
the ancient Persian language of India, became valuable. 

But back of the history of Ctesiphon, Si>ga, aM Persepolis—the 
Persia of the Greeks—Uy the vast and unloKiwn history of Babylonia 
and Assyria. As in the case of Pesia. Mescqiotamia was not entirely 
unknown to Europe in early modem times. A Spanish Jew, the rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela, shortly after the Second Crusade visited the site 
of Mosul (Nineveh) in 1160. In 1585 an English merchant, John Eldred, 
and in 1611 aiK>th& Engitshman, John Cartright. saw the great mound 
under which lay the ruins of Babylon, though they, like all men, 
believed Baghdad to be ancient Babylon. To the end of the seventeenth 
century no man knew more of the history of Babylon or of Nineveh than 
could be gathered out of the pages of the Greeks or the Latins, ca* from 
the Old Testament. About 1750 the Frenchman Olter proved that 
Baghdad was not Babylon, and Father Emanuel, a Carmelite friar, con¬ 
firmed this opinion. In 1801, through the British East India Company, 
the first Assuan inscription reached Europe. Thereafter interest was 
keen. In 1811 the mound of Ninev^ was surveyed, but excavations 
were not begun until the middle of the century. In 1852 Botta, the 

Poe Grotefend ltd hktu c cfo c sn the mfc e«i|>b&iMU, ^R. W. Refen. A EiOary 

OHi A»fyn« (6th ed. rvrhed. New Y«rk. 1915. 2v.). 1,61-105,216-73'. and Mr- 
I? CmaWtM 9f Etk y i mm md As^ria {Pbaeddplw and Lcodoo, IdlS), 
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I^ench vice-consul at Mosul, dug into the mound of Nineveh, excavated 
Khorsabad, and discovered the palace of Sargon II. Layard uncovered 
the palaces of Ashurbanlpal and Sennacherib at Nineveh between 1845 
and 1852, and afterwards excavated ancient Erech. Taylor unearthed 
Ur of the Chaldees. In 1852 Rassam. who had been Layard’s assistant, 
found the royal library of Ashurbanlpal and the famous “Deluge Tab¬ 
let." 

But all this wealth of inscriptions was like letters scattered on the 
ground. The message was—and was not. For who could read them? 
Here the knowledge of ancient Persian helped. Westergaard and Raw- 
linson, on the basis of old Persian, deciphered the second lai^age in 
the Persepolitan inscription and called it "Susian" from Susa. But the 
enigma of the third language, which DeSaulcy had called “Assyrian," 
was still unsolved. It was believed to be a Semitic tongue. The dis¬ 
covery (1835) by Rawlinson of the great Behistun Iri-linguaJ inscription 
graven upon a clKf. as in the case of the Rosetta Stone, furnished the 
key, when in 1845 Rawlinson partially deciphered it. In 1851 he fol¬ 
lowed this up with a conjectural translation of eleven lines of Assyrian. 
Finally, in 1857, a test translation was made by four scholars working 
separately—Rawlinson, Hicks, Fox Talbot, and Oppert—and the 
mystery of the Assyrian language was solved. Between 1867 and 1873, 
George Smith edited portions of Ashurbanipal‘8 inscriptions, and trans¬ 
lated the "Deluge Tablet," and other inscriptions of Esarhaddon and 
Sennacherib. 

The historical writinsB of the Assyrians form one of the roost important branches of 
their literature. Indeed, it may be claimed with much truth that it is the moet charac* 
teristically Asaymn of them all. The AEsyriana derived their hutcnical writing, as they 
did ao many other cultural elements, from the Babylonians. In that country there had 
ensted from the earliest times two types of historical inscriptione. The roore common 
form developed from the desire of the kings to commemorate, not thrir deeds in war, 
but th^ btuldtng operations. . . . Side by side with these building inscriptions were 
to be found dry lieu of kings ... it was from the former type that the earliest Assyrian 
inscriptfons were derived. . . . Not a angle annals inscription from the earlier period 
has been discovered . . , with one poor exception we do not have a strictly histoncal 
document until the time of ItgUth Pileyr 1. about 1100 

Even then there is a long lacuna, and sustained historical writing really 
is not found before the revival of Assyrian power under Tiglalh Pileser IV 
(745-728 B.C.). Unfortunately, Esarhaddon (686-668 b.c.) ruthlessly 
destroyed these annals, as by retributive justice bis own elaborate annals 
were destroyed by a successor. Fortunately many inscriptions com¬ 
pensate for these losses. The criticism of Assyrian annals is difficult. 

“A T. Oimstetd, Auyfien Hitiffiogt^pky, a Somtt Shidf (Columbia, Mbiotin, 1916; 
UDiv«nityorMi9soun5(udie», Social Science Krio. Ill, no, )). 1-4. 
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^ce the kings had a way of falsely attributing the deeds of thdr prede¬ 
cessors to themselves* and moreover eoormoudy eza^erated their 
feats of arms. For example, a booty of 1235 dteep in the original record 
is magnified to 100,225 sheep in a subsequent re^ Accordingly, 
unless contempciraneous cr unless it can be checked by the original 
from which it was derived, an Assyrian annal must be taken with cau¬ 
tion. For the most part these annalg coo^t of elabcme relations of 
the wars which were waged by the Assyrian kings. They are almost 
wholly drum and trumpet histcwy. Typical are the imposing annals of 
Sargon (722-705 B.C.). but they require critical examination.** The 
same observation is true of his successors* Sennachgib (705-686) aod 
Esarhaddon (686-'668).*^ On the other hand, “the rdgn of Ashurbani- 
pal (668-626 b.c.) stands pre-eminent for the mass of material avail¬ 
able*" which exhibits little or no distortion or false attribution. This 
was the last important rdgn of an Assyrian king. For the rest of Assyr¬ 
ian history the data are scant The collapse of the empire was ap¬ 
proaching. In 607 or 606 B.C. Nineveh was taken by Cyaxares the 
Mede in alliance with Nabopolassar the Qtaldaean ruler of the New 
Babylonian Empire. 

To the Assyrians must be given the distinguished honor of having 
been the first people who created a genuine historical literature. We 
can perceive and measure its growth oat of the stereotyped building in¬ 
scriptions of the Babylonians, upoa vdikh they immensely improved. 

In AMyria fint came the vital dtaace which cooverted the buiklinc itvaipCioB iato aa 
hotorical recori, namely the partial suppnasce of the dedicaboa. Thus aroae the gen¬ 
eral account of a king's exploits TbenectstepwastoarxangetbeevmtsiotbuchrDiK^ 
logical sequence, either wider the year of the kiog’s leagn or according to the oumbec of 
campaigns, the ennU being baldly stated. . . . FnaBy came the development wbkk 
dwracteriaed the Sargcnid period, when eadt year or eadi campaign was elaborately 
and separately deecribed. . . . The inacripboiw on the prams of Seonacberib and 
Asburtenipal are ioauoeea of a Uterary form borrowed from Babylonia, yet so expanded 
as to be distinctivdy Assyrian. The buildine toarripcioo raaaina, tbe annalistic skoent 
s entirely new,** 

The historical records of Babylcmia and Assyria are very like the 
books of T C-ing !? Chroiucles, as is natural rinra the Hebrews and 
Assyrians were both of the Semitic race, But the amount of information 
is far greater than in the case of the books of the Bible, for unfortunately 

■A. T. OlfDSUad, Wtfum Asia in lit IHyt sf a wss s Assyria, W-fOS B.C~ (New York, 
ISQS: Ccmell Studia id Kotery and Policiesl Sdsoee, 11). 

"A. T. OimKesd, “ W aicu Asa la tbe Reign e( SeaBaeberib.” Ammal /trporioftAe Amer- 
lean Hisi, AssseiMian. IPOP (191L|. 3^101. 

* For addiconal resding tea P. P. Elapcr, As^'m and BaAytansan Lilfratiia: 
Twslaitam. mik a erilical intT$iiiclmm (New York. 1901). 

* SMnsy Smith. Cam^ndtr Aiwaeu Hktary. Ill <l9iS). 111*12, cp. 237. 
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Hebrew history is not sustained by Hebrew inscriptions- Notable 
Assyrian examples are the account of Shalmaneser II and the battle of 
Karkar (854 B.C.). the dealings of Haaael of Damascus with Assyria* 
Tiglath*Pileser’s tribute text, Sargon’s inscriptions, Sennacherib’s 
report of the campaign of 701 B.C., and Esarhaddon's and Ashurbani- 
pal’s tribute lists. 

A quotation from the annals of the great empire-builder Ashumasirpal 
explains why the name of Assyria spread terror over the nations: 

Their fitting men I put to the sword, I cut oS their beads and 1 pled them in heape. 
I built a pillar over against the dty gate, and I flayed all o( the chief men who had re* 
volted. and I covered the pillar with their skins; some I walled up within the pillar, and 
some upon the pillar on stakes I impaled, and others I flxed to stakes round about the 
pinax. Three thousand captives I burned with Are. Thur young men and maidens I 
burned in the fire. 

When Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, went up in flames, the Hebrew 
prophet Nahum expressed the feelings of the ancient world: 

Woe to tbe bloody dtyl All that hear the report of thee clap their hands over thee; 
for upon whom hath not thy wickedness continually? 

The historiography of the New Babylonian Empire from 62$ b.c. 
until its destruction by Cyrus in 538 B.C., when the country was reduced 
to a Persian province, produced the best historical work of any cunei¬ 
form people. This is the Babyhnion Ckronicle. In the form in which it 
has come down to us it was written in the twentieth year of Darius the 
Great (ca. 500 B.c.), but it was copied and revised from an earlier ex- 
emplar. Not all of it has survived What we have covers the years 
74$-‘66S B.a, but almost certainly it must have extended down to the fall 
of Assyria in 612, and perhaps later, The Babylonians were superior to 
the Assyrians in the production of period history, for the Assyrians 
made each reign of their kii^s a separate unit of time. In dear state¬ 
ment of facts the Balfyhman Chronicle is a model. 

The latest Babylonian history was the Babylonioca, written in Greek 
by a Chaldaean priest named Berossus, long after Babylonia had been 
conquered by Persia, indeed after Alexander the Great's conquest of the 
East." It was dedicated to Antiochus Seleucus I (281-260 b.c.); ap¬ 
parently it was composed to provide the Macedonian kii^ wi^ the 
history of the land which he ruled. Unhappily only fragments of this 
chronicle, which would be invaluable, have come down to us in a very 
mutilated and distorted form and by a devious transmission. “Today 
we must consult it in a modern Latin translation of an Armenian trans¬ 
lation of the lost Greek original of the Chronicle of Eusebius, who bor- 

* Fr8Em«nu in Cory (m <bove, n. 2), lS-43. 
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rowed in part from Alexander Polyhistor who borrowed from Berossus 
direct, in part from Abydenus who apparently borrowed from Juba who 
borrowed from Alexander Polyhistor and so from Berossus.” 

This Alexander Polyhistor was a Grech of Miletus who was carried to 
Rome as a slave by Sulla and sold to Lentulus, who educated him and 
gave him his freedom. His enormous number of writii^ gave him his 
nickname, but they were mere compilations, being excerpts from many 
works most of which are now lost. Josephus in the firrt century A-D- 
used him for his Aniiquities oj tht Jews, and Eusebius in the fourth for 
his Ckronicle, as said above. Practically all the knowledge which the 
Greeks (through Herodotus) possessed of Assyria and Babylonia was 
derived from Berossus. 

The historical books of the Old Testament, of which there are seven¬ 
teen,** embody the history of the ancient Hebrew people; but for all that 
they begin with Creation and the origin of the human race, in the form 
in which we now have them they were written centuries later than the 
records of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. 

The historical portions of the Pentateuch date from 850 to 650 B.C. 
Yet from the time of David (ca. 1000) there seems to have been a con* 
tinuous oral tradition which formed the basis of the present historical 
books of the Old Testament. This history was of anonymous authorship 
and was continually revised and enlarged by the schools of the prophets, 
much in the same way as later medieval monastic chronicles grew by 
accretion and redaction. Higher criticism has revealed these successive 
accretions and revisions. 

Gmssis relates the story of creation and the earliest of mankind. 
It is of some anthropolo^cal, but of no historical value. It gives 
glimpses of primitive culture, as cattle breeding, the beginning of 
agriculture, themakii^ of bronze, iron and brick; the evolution of primi¬ 
tive social institutions, the fcraiation of the family, the clan and other 
tribal distinctions; the beginning of religion, and civil institutions. 
Ex^dtiS and Numbers recount the history of nomadic Israel; Joskua and 
Judges the settlement of Palestine. Samuel relates the transition from 
the nomadic to the ^ricultural stage, the establishment of the king* 

" Auyrian fUsUtut^apfif (sm n. IS). 63. 

** J. A. never. Tki LUeralyrt of IM Old in Ju flisloneoi DtttlopmonJ {New York. 

1922; Recorda of Civilisation wnea): W. 0. E. Oeaterle/ and T. H. Ro&inaon. An fnttodiuiton 
»//te Boots of Hu Old Tesfcmnt {London and New York. 1934): & R- Driver. An Inifodttciton 
to Iht of (A< OH Tutvmenl (new ed., revwed. New York, 1913): E. F. Kaucaach. Am 

OnOim of (Se Hislory of ilu Litoraiurt of i)u Old Ttfiamt/H. tr. by John Taylor (London and 
Edinburgh. 1898 ); C. A Gray. A Cn/ieol /ulroducfion to <4* OH ftUomon/ (New Yoric. 2920i: 
J F. McCurdy, fftslofy, PropJucy, and /Ju AfonuntenU (New York and London. 191), 3 v. in 
1): C H. Comai. Hisiiry of the PtffVee//rrae/. u. by W. M. Carrvlh (4th ed,. Chicago. 1909): 
Jama lluimga, ed.. A DicHwary <4 ikt Bikio (New York. 1902HS, S v.>: T. K. Cheyne. 
SneytlopQidH Biblioe (New York. 1S99-19Q3.4 v.). 
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ship, and the rdgn of David. Kings recounts the accession of Solomon, 
and the history of the two kingdoms of Israel and of Judah down to the 
destruction of the latter by the Chaldaeans in 588 B.c. According to the 
chronology of the books themselves, it would seem that the earliest 
events related go back to about 1500 B-C., but there are good reasons 
for reducing this date to about UOO B.c. CkronicUs describe the ancient 
history and national oripns under the form of genealogical and chrono- 
Ic^cal tables, me^erly tracing the history of Jerusalem and Judea 
down to the times of the Captivity. In a sense, ChrimicUs may be looked 
upon as a new edition of Kings, witten under priestly influence, perhaps 
by the author of the books of Eira anH Nekerniah; for Ezra, Nthemiok, 
and CkronicUs may be ascribed to unknown writers of about 200 B.c„ 
who interpolated important historical figments from other sources in 
the sense that they embody the national legends and folklore of the 
Jewish nation, leather with much civil legislation and religious cere¬ 
monial. The books of Ezra and Nehemiak give some information upon 
the return of the Jews from captivity (538 b.c.) and some slight histori¬ 
cal information on the history of the fifth cenlury. 

For centuries the ancient Hebrews had told tales and sung songs and 
related popular legends to their children; and family, clan, and tribal 
gatherings rehearsed and modified them in more or less variant forms. 
Later the priestly historians in both kingdoms independently recorded 
these national traditions. When Samaria fell under the arms of Sargon 
of Assyria in 722 B.a, the historians of Judah combined the double 
record into one narrative. Later still other historians revised the record 
from the standpoint of loftier conceptions of God, voiced by the first 
great writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, and wrote the books of the 
nation's later history, Priestly writers of the Exile added new books 
and revised the old ones. After the return from the Exile (538 B.C.), 
Ezra and Nehenuah added thrir writings, which were re-edited and 
united with CkronicUs, the last of the histories of Israel (ca. 165 b.c,); 
about the same time Daniel also was written. 

The Old Testament is primarily an historical volume. Of its 39 books, 
17 are manifestly historical, and the 5 major and 12 minor prophets are 
largely so. The earliest of the books are Joskua. Judges. I-II Samuel. 
l-II Kings. If we had the lost historical works which are occasionally 
referred to, the proportion would be increased. These lost books are the 
Book of Jasker (Joshua X, 13; I Sam, I, 18); a lost Book of Samuel 
(I Sam X, 25; I Chron. XXIX, 29); the Chronicles of David (I Chron. 
XXVII, 24); the Acls of Dapid in the Books of Naikan and Gad (I Chron. 
XXIX, 29); the Acls of Solomon (I! Chron. IX, 29); the Acls of RehO’ 
boom; the Acts of Ahab: the Book of Shemaiak (II Chron, XII, 5); the 
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Acts of Jthosapkai; the Book of Jth* {II Chrco. XX, 34); the Wars of 
iht Lord; and the EpislUs of Soiomm to Hiram, King (1 Kii^ V, 

39; 11 Chron. If, 3-16). 

The Books of the Prophets,* though not primarily composed for 
historical purposes, nevertheless efmtain an immense amount of historic 
cal information. For example, the first Isaiah, who lived on into the 
time of King Hezeldah b.c.), in the second half of the eighth 

century B.C., announces in the first part of the book (chs. 1-39) that 
the Kingdom of Judah will re^ Assyria only to fall later under the 
domination of the Cbaldaeans. But the seccod Isaiah (chs. 40-66) holds 
out the hope of a rest^tion and return from captivity, which histori¬ 
cally took place in 588 B.c. Jeremiah (about 627-527 B.C.), who is con¬ 
temporary with King Jcsiah, the last sovere^ of Judah, at the end of 
the seventh and b^ixming of the sixth century, during the trying time 
before and after the fall of Jerusalem, seeks to persuade his people that 
all re&stance to ChaJdaea is useless, as it is the vlil of God. Ezekiel, who 
lived in the hrst half of the sixth century, the period of the Exile, having 
been carried to Babyloi in the firat deporWioa in 597, though highly 
figurative in his forms of thought, nevertheless pernuts us to see some¬ 
thing of the state of the Jews in Chaldaea. The Twelve Minor Prophets, 
each according to his time and place, from the eighth to the fifth cen¬ 
tury B.C., shadow forth the history o( the time by their reflections 

upon men and events. 

Of them all, Amos is historically the most interesting, f^M* he vividly 
sets forth the causes for the decline of Israd: the strain on society due to 
growing wealth and poverty, reUgkws d^radation, depravation of 
morals and the influence of fore^ custcsns. Hosea is most interested 
in politics, such as the codspirades and assassmations, the distracted 
condition of the iring dom, the Assyrian alliances and Egyptian prom¬ 
ises, the demoralisation and corruption. 

Daniil is not of the epoch of the Captivity, as it pretends, but in 
reality was written four centuries later in the Maccabean period—the 
second century B.C.—the author evidently has knowlet^e of the 


** Tbe MIowvtf dAM tfe cnly t p^mmiu atc in many caaen From Amos to Habnkkuk the 
proeteu threw a mat deal ot IklR cn Che hotmy of (he Jewi^ mon a nrh i m , and mppleaent 
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conflict between the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, and describes the 
religious persecution of the Jews by Antiochus IV (d. 163 S-C.). In this 
time Jewish historic^phy as found in the Apocrypha merges into the 
history of the Roman world,** These were tumultuous times: continual 
discord among the Jews themselves, the Maccabean wars, the occupa¬ 
tion of Palestine by mercenary troops, the rnisgovemment of Roman 
procurators, the heavy toll of taxation, Parthian raids, the rise of the 
Zealots with its disastrous consequences. In contrast with these disas¬ 
trous conditions we find evidences of the benign influence of Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy, which tinged the Wisdom literature of Uie epoch, 
together with the tradition of the Wisdom of Zoroaster, which lived on 
during the long period between Alexander and the rise of the house of 
Sasan, The moral value of this literature is greater than the historical 
information embodied in it. Scholars have a depreciatory attitude 
towards the historicity of I and II Maccabees. 


Unfortunately hardly a vestige of the historical records of the Phoeni¬ 
cians after Sanchoniatho has survived, although we know that there 
must have once been much archive material. Whatever be the origin of 
the Phoenicians their langur belongs to the Semitic group. This fact 
is attested by St. Augustine. But the only documents in the Phoenician 
langu^ which have come down to us are some names of men and gods, 
geographical names, and most valuable of all, inscriptions, which are 
almost always of a religious character, although notable exceptions 
which have not been preserved are the account of the famous voyage of 
Hanno, graven upon a column of the temple of Baal at Carthage, the 
treaty of Hannibal with Philip of Macedon, and the great bi-lingual 
inscription in Phoenician and Greek deposited by Hannibal in the 
Temple of Juno at Lacineum, which gave an account of his campaigns, 
Unfortunately, Strabo, Polybius, and other authors who used these 
documents have given us nothir^ but summaries of translations 
of them. 


The study of Phoenician inscriptions dates from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1759 the abb4 Barthdlemy, author of the Vomf 
du J^ne Anackajsis, established the basis of decipherment by de- 
termimng the value of the letters of the Phoenician alphabet. This 
pathbreaking work was continued by Gesenius, who published his 
Monummia Photnieiana in 1837. Since then the number of PhoenicUn 
inscriptions has increased, particularly through the efforts of Renan 

Apocrypha, m Edpr J Goo6tpetA, The <m 

W. O. B. Otttcrlcy, Tht BMi of Hu Apeeryplu. Their 
law? ^ Oreuo^Jmuh 
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and Waddington, who fcpunded the Corpus Inscriptionum SmilkaTum; 
today at least 4000 Phoenidaa inscriptkns are Imown. 

These inscriptiais cova- a ^lace of nearly twelve centuries from the 
eighth or mnth century B.a to the fourth century after Christ. Most of 
them pertain to the period between the sixth century b.c. and the 
second century a-d. in Phoenicia itself and the eastern Mediterranean 
they cease m the fim century A.D., bat in Africa and the Carthwian 
colonies, the Roman domination really assisted the spread of Punic 
epi^phy. The inscriptions oi this period are distinguished from the 
earlier, being called Libyco-Punic, Numidian, or mo« often, Neo-Punic. 
Christian sources furnish some historical infcKmation, particularly the 
itineraries of the p ilgrim s, the martyrr^ooes, the acts of some councils, 
and the writii^ of the African fathers of tb6 Church, 

The Phoenicians preserved in the temples lists of the kings, town 
annals, and accounts of important events. Hie correspondence of 
Solomon and Hiram, King of Tyre, is alluded to in Scripture. It is evi¬ 
dent that the Phoenidan archives survived the si^ of Tyre by Alex¬ 
ander the Great: for the Jewish histcdan Josephus, who wrote late in 
the first century A.P., says; "For many years past the people of Tyre 
have kept public records, compiled and very carefully K^soved by the 
state, of the memorable events in tbeir internal blstcoy and in their 
relations with fcceign nations." *• 

When Greece began to know the East, she used the writing of Phoe¬ 
nician historians, especially thrcfr—Mochus, Hypricratea, and Theod> 
tus, whose works were translated into Greek. Eudemus often cites the 
first, whose history, like most ancient chronicles, b^an with the crea¬ 
tion and contained much that was fabulous. 

The histcffy of the Phoenicians of Carthage is better known than that 
of the mother dty. Phoenicianbistorical literature bad a grand develop¬ 
ment at Carthage, whose statesmen were biograph«s and historians. 
Thus, Hilnulco wrote an account of his voyage al ong the west coast of 
Europe and Hanno that of his explc*atioQ of the west coast of Africa. 
The Numidian princes fdlowed this precedent, and their historical and 
geographical writings are not infrequently dted by Aristotle, Sallust, 
and Servius, ^o have preserved some fr agments, Cicero, in his speech 
against Verres, informs us that Masdnissa spoke aoj wrote Punic, and 
Sallust alludes to a fftstory of Numidio, written in the Punic tongue by 
ffiempsal. These facts are confirmed by the great Neo-Punic inscription 
in honor of Midpsa. But the most famous literature of Carthage was 
that relating to ecemomics. The celclwated ^leral Mago, who has been 
called the father of agriculture, in the fifth century b.c. wrote a treatise 

**At0insiAfitan. 1.17 (tr. of It S«. J. Th^tov » ibe Loeb OairtsaJ Ubr»fy>; 1,21. 
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on agriculture in twenty-eight books which was translated into Latin 
by order of the Roman Senate.” Another treatise upon the same subject 
was composed by Hamilcar. the son of M^. These treatises, trans¬ 
lated into Latin, became the chi^.f sources of a similar literature among 
the Romans and inspired Vairo's Dire ruslica and even Veig;ir8 G4^£ic$. 

After the fall of Carthage the Punic tongue was spread by Zbsman 
civilisation and flourished so fully that the sister of Alexander Severus, 
who was a Phoenician of Leptis, could barely speak Latin. The infonna- 
tion given by St. Ai^ystine upon the prevalence of the Punic language 
is most interesting. He shows that in the beginning of the fifth century 
Punic was still so much the lai^age of the people that it was necessary 
for the Church to use it. The Etonatists probably possessed the entire 
Bible in the Phoenician tongue, but no example of it has come down to 
us owing to the persecution of this heresy by the orthodox faith. Little 
by little the language was driven from the cities until it became a lingua 
Tusiua in the lime of Justinian. 

Our knowledge of the history of ancient Persia unfortunately is con¬ 
fined wholly to classical writers, who must be taken with caution, and a 
few inscriptions. The written records have wholly perished- The native 
Persian history that survives is preserved in inscriptions, yet it is beyond 
doubt that history was well developed among the Persians and their 
archive material once abundant. 

The books of Eira, Nehmiah, and EsOter show that the ancient 
Persians were well acquainted with the legal and historical value of 
official records, and it was possible to write a history of Persia from the 
records as late as the times of Alexander the Great (330 B-C.). Besides 
the familiar allusion to “the laws of the Medes and Plans'' in 
SslAer I, 19, and DanM VI, 8, 12, 15, we find the “Chronicles of the 
Kings of Perria'* and the “Book of Records” cited. In VI, 1 we 
read that King Ahasuerus, being unable to sleep, “commanded to bring 
the book of records of the chronicles,” and that the plot against the 
king’s life which was frustrated by Esther and Mordecai “was written 
in the Book of the Chronicles.” The Per^an archives were kept in the 
House of Rolls, with the treasure, and, at least so far as the captive 
Jews were concerned, there were careful genealogical registers kept. 
There was a chancellor and scribes wrote “to the ruler of every people 
of every province, according to the writing thereof; and to every people 
after their language.” The letters of the Persian rulers, as a matter of 
course, were preserved- 

Until the nineteenth century, beyond the information in the books of 
the Bible and in Herodotus and the fragments of Ctesias, a Greek physi- 
■TSumL-1, sec.S4, L 
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dan at the Persian court, nothii^ was known of the history of the an¬ 
cient Persians from their own original records. The Greeks, though they 
knew the Persian Ullage, unfortunately left no means of reading it 
through Greek, although Herodotus relates that Darius perpetuated his 
passage of the Hellespont by a plate graven with Babylonian, Persian, 
and Greek charact^, and Thucydides speaks of letters in Persian 
characters sent to the Spartan envoys, which were intercepted by the 
Athenians and translated at Athens. After the break-up of Alexander’s 
empire a ChaJdaean priest named Berossus, as has been mentioned, 
translated some of the records of his country into Greek for his patron 
Antio^us of Syria. We know, too, that the Ephimeridts of Alexander 
and his successors were imitations of the annals which the priests of 
ancient Persia wrote up of eac h reign. 

The Persians called themselves Irani and their country Iran, of which 
Parse, the Persis of the Greeks, the modern Pars, was a province—-but a 
province from which proceeded the two greatest dynasties, the Achae- 
menid in the sixth century b.c., and the Sassanian in the third cen¬ 
tury A-D. 

Darius defeated and took prisoner Gaumate “who made Pars (Per¬ 
sia) to rebel.” This is the oldest recorded event in Persian history. 
Darius was the earliest Mede known to history, but the Median power 
must have gone back to about 700 b.c. The literary remains of the 
ancient Persians have perished- Only their inscriptions survive—a 
me^r cluster of historical evidences. Of the Old Persian language not 
more than four hundred words are known. On the other hand there is a 
considerable body of literature, chiefly theolopcal and liturgical, dating 
from the Sassanian period, whose language “is little more than a very 
archaic fom of the present speech of Persia devoid of the Arabic ele¬ 
ment. It is generally known as Pahlawi, sometimes as Middle Per¬ 
sian.” ” 

The continuity of the annals of ancient Persia was twice broken, first 
by the Macedonian conquest in 330 B-C. when Alexander wantonly 
destroyed Persepolis, and secondly by the Parthian conquest whose 
domination endured from 150 B.c. to 226 a.d,, when a new Persian 
dynasty, the Sassanian, recovered the rule of the country. 

The Parthians were a race of hardy horsemen like the modem Turko¬ 
mans and dwelt beyond the Persian deserts in the region south-east of 
the Caspian. In Alexander's time Parthia proper and Hyrcania along 
the Caspian formed a Persian satrapy. Unlike the Bactrians, the Par* 
thians never assimilated Greek culture and retained the habits of "a 

* E. G. Brovme. A LUtraiy Mislory Prtttc tkt Berlt4t( T{m$i unlU Firiwii (New 
York, 1902), ?. 
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horde of mounted shepherds equaJIy skUIed in the mans^ement of their 
steeds and thetise of the bow.” About the middle of the third century 
B.c. the Bactrians and Parthians threw off the Macedonian domination 
and their independence was achieved in 248 B.c. This Parthian or 
Arsacid monarchy named for the Parthian chieftain Arsaces endured 
until 226 a.d. when it was supplanted by the Sassanian dynasty. Ancient 
Iran ended with the fall of the Parthian Empire. The Sassanids in 
227 A-D. began the history of medieval Persia. 

It is easy to understand why Alexander’s history and that of his 
Seleucid successors play so little a part in Muslim literature. In Pahlavi 
tradition, that is to say in later Persian tradition, he hgures as the 
accursed conqueror because he destroyed the ancient Persian books and 
put the priests to death. In those two acts of wantonness Alexander 
destroyed the evidence which, if we had it, might rescue ancient Persian 
history frcm the darkness which enshrouds it. 



CHAPTER II 


ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIOGRAPHY' 

“ A LL<Mir historical writing rests on foundations laid by the Greeks, 
/\ as absolutely as does aU our natural science, . . . Thousands of 
XA. years before the Greeks . . . Egypt and Mesopotamia possessed 
records which amounted to a kind of chronicle, but the decisive step to a 
real historical literature seems never to have been taken there. ... All 
the ancient Semites are lacking in exactly that quality through which 
the Greeks made the writing of history into a conscious art.” * Even 
among the Greeks this development came late, Plato was convinced of 
the recency of all recorded Greek history, and modern scholarship has 
sustained him in that opinion. Historical records of the Greek world do 
not go back to a distant period. 

In ancient Greece history developed under the double inspiration of 
poetry and eloquence, and was bom in Ionia. It is a significant fact that 
the place of birth of Greek epic is also the homeland of the world’s first 
great history. The first successors of Homer were the Cyclic poets, 
whose works mark a new stage in literature, in which the imaginative¬ 
ness of the preceding poetic era begins to give way to more positive 
delineation of actual events, so that their productions insensibly ap¬ 
proach a narrative form. Herbert Spencer, among many foolish things, 
also said some wise things, and one of them is that “the mythological 
theory tacitly assumes that some clear division can be made between 
legend and history, instead of recognizing the truth that, in the narra¬ 
tive of events, there is a slowly increasing ratio of truth to error. Ignor¬ 
ing the necessary implication that before definite history numerous 
partially true stories must be current, it recognizes no loi^ series of 
partially distorted traditions of events.” 

The sixth century B,C- was an epoch of intellectual transition, when 
the Greek mind began to pass over from forms of poetic thought to a 

‘ The best «nsle work is BUfiY; tee also Leoosrd Wlubley. ed. A Companian » Grttk 'J 
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more reflective, though still poetic, type. During this period the earliest 
prose writers appear, and the first philosophic systems worthy of the 
name. Geography and chronology begin to become distinct. 

This change was the natural result of the development of a more in¬ 
tensive civiliaation. By the of poetry, there began to multiply evi¬ 
dences of a more reliable sort, such as epitaphs, lists of magistrates and 
priests, genealt^jes of reigning families, and even treaties of peace and 
alliance. These evidences acted as a check upon imaginative treatment, 
and furnished forth information that was the truth. 

The entice] and rationalistie spirit cf Ionia evolved history out of (he genealogicaJ. 
local, and geographicaJ epic. The "father of hietory" wu Hecataeus of MUetua, who. 
"ve may pretty conhdently assume,” was the source of Herodotus to an extant that 
Herodotus himself does oot recognise. . . . The account of (he Persian ware was. "we 
may coniecture,” an answer to the challeoge of the loniac X^os of Dboysius of Miletus, 
io which the loniana were shown In a more favorable light and Atheoa played a fees bril¬ 
liant role.* 

These earliest writers were called “logographoi.” They reproduced 
in prose of simple form and without rhetorical adornment the oral 
tradition and legends relating to the origin of towns, peoples, princes, 
temples, etc., and were the chief sources of history before Herodotus, 
They were all lonians except Acusilaus of Argos (ca. 500 The 

most important were Cadmus of Miletus (ca, 550), Hellanicus of Lesbos 
(ca. 452-397), Hecataeus of Miletus (ca. 5^1-47$), Dionysius of Miletus, 
Charon of Lampsacus (ca. 470), and Pherecydes of Leros (ca. 450). Of 
all these logographers, the two Mileaans and Charon of Lampsacus 
were much the most important. All three lived in Asian Greece and 
were eye-witnesses of the Persian invasion. Before hostilities began, 
Hecataeus had attempted to prevent the revolt of the Ionian cities.* 
In 494 B.c. he had b^ sent to Artaphemes, from whom he secured 
Persian recognition of certain liberties to the Ionian cities. He wrote 
two works, one a Psr»V|«is in two books in which he used information 
derived from personal travel; it in particular described western Europe, 
Gaul, and Spain, and contained a map.« 

Dionysius of Miletus was a contemporary of Hecataeus and a native 

* Fronj a review Bui»y io Tk< Neiion, LXXXVIII (ISCa). SIS. 

* Lionel Peereon. Early Ionian ffistorions (Oxford Univeniiy Preee. laSd). 

* Ionian*' vu tha gmrat ttm io weeiem Aeia. eapedaUy Perta. tor the GreeJa (R. C 
Jeto, BfniUy (London ud New York, ISSS), 138). Cp. B. L. GiJdersl«ve*s remark on Pij»d« 
in ha editMA OJ the Olynptgn and Pyihim OOa (New York, 1885). p xii: - It» no dittredit to 
Pmdar (hat be went honeedy with hit uatt lo the etrucgle (between the Gre^ and Peraial 
Ji wa» no trcioon to medke before there vat • Greece, and the Greece that carae out of the 
PwMh vai vata very differert thing from the caatona that ranged thcmedvee on this eide 
and t^t of a guarrd which, »e may be auiv, bore anoiber aspect to thoee who aloot 
irom It th^ It wear* in the eyee ot modeno, who have aii leaned to be heUematlc petriota." 
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of the $ame town. His chief work seems to have been a history of Persia 
in five bCN>ks entitled P^sica. As an apparently sustained history of the 
Peraan wars, its loss is infinitely to be regretted. Charon of Lampsacus 
wrote a Hislcny of Pertia in two books and a Gruk Hislory in four books. 
Herodotus undoubtedly is indebted to the former, although he does not 
mention the author. It was crude history so far as may be judged horn 
the fragments, which largely consist of lists of kings, priests, and rnagis- 
trates, around whose names events are grouped. Still another writer 
whom Herodotus used without mention was Skylax. He was a native of 
Caria. In 508 b.c. he was sent by Darius to explore the mouth of the 
Indus River and the Arabian Sea and wrote an account of the enterprise 
now lost. Skylax was also the author of a life of Heracleides, an Asian 
Greek prince who supported Hellas against Xerxes. '"How far that 
work was biographical," says Bury, “we cannot tell, but it is at least 
noteworthy as the earliest Greek book we know of that made an in¬ 
dividual the center of a historical narrative." 

In Greece, the first home of historical composition, historical litera¬ 
ture sprang from the first form of narrative history, ballad, and song. 
The logographers here mark the transition from myth to history. They 
give (after about 500) the subject-matter of the myth in prose, genealog¬ 
ically arranged, excluding in part what is too incredible. Their special 
subject is local history, their source of information concerning it the 
local myths. Their composirions, in part recited publicly on festive 
occasions, were designed to give artistic pleasure to the hearers. 
Narrative history, therefore, is the oldest species of history. Though 
historical science has set up higher problems, this species never can 
become antiquated; it never wdll die out. Its justification is that it 
meets needs which are endurii^. The need of historical material, ar- 
rar^ed in the condensed form of tables, the need of preserving the 
memory of historical events, are permanent needs. That naive interest 
in marvellous adventure which springs from curiosity and imagination 
is also common to all ages. In consequence, historical works which 
chiefly or exclusively consider these ne^ and interests may be found 
in every period. No historian, indeed, who puts the results of his in¬ 
vestigation into literary form can wholly ignore the appeal to imagina¬ 
tion and curiority. Open Herodotus, and on the first page, under the 
simplicity of his prose, the important purpose to tell the truth about 
what he knows is expressed, The persistence of this prindple—fidelity 
to truth in Greek historiography—is most marked, and gives that 
dignity to Greek history which Gibbon praised. 

The Greeks wrote history of all characters and of all dimensions. 
The history of men or of things, of great nations and small cities uni- 
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v^l aiinaJs and local chronicles, political, litenuy, and military 
memoirs; there is nothing which they forgot or ignored, Yet to the 
end of Greek literature the prevailu^ purpose of Greek historians re¬ 
mained constant—to give information. The Greeks first learned the 
art of writing real history, and perceived its purposes, its duties, its 
laws. The Greeks were the originators of history as they were of science 
and philosophy. European historiography need go no further back. 

It is singular to observe bow interest^ the Greeks always were in 
contemporary history, and how indifferent to their past history they 
soon grew to be. They had very little interest in their origins. They 
were content with what they actually were. Their curiosity extended 
back no farther than a few generations when they believed that they 
had sprui^ from the gods. When Hecataeus the first historian of Greece 
was in Egypt, he explained to the priests that he was descended by 
fifteen generations from a divine progenitor, whereupon they pointed 
to the statues of an hereditary line of high priests of Thebes extendii^ 
through three hundred and forty-five generatons. Plato in the Timaeus 
relates an incident about Solon which illustrates this. He says that 
Solon, on inquiring from the Egyptian priests, found that neither him¬ 
self nor any other Greek knew anything of their ancient history. "The 
Greeks are in their childhood,” said the priest. "You have not amoT^ 
you one ancient teaching derived from your fathers, nor one branch of 
knowledge covered with the hoar of time." The Greek perspective was 
an astonishi):^ly foreshortened one when compared with the enormous 
vista of time ^ds^ble to the Egyptian im^jnation. The Greek mind 
sought nothing beyond the Trojan War and the divinely begotten 
heroes of that event. The ethnological speculations at the beginning of 
Thucydides’ history are almost unique in Greek literature, and even 
they are not carried far into the prehistoric period. 

With Herodotus the logc^apher was me^ed with the historian. It 
is worth observing tliat Herodotus was a Carian of lomc culture; 
Thucydides was half-Thracian. Greek historiography was never pre¬ 
dominantly Attic. 

The core of Herodotus ’ is the conflict between the Greeks and the 
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Penians; since Croesus was the first prince of Asia who attacked the 
Greeks, Herodotus gives his genealogy, recounts his greatness and falJ, 
and then as the Lydians had come under the yoke of Cyrus, he de¬ 
scribes the rise of the Median Empire and the l^tory of Cyrus. With 
the death of Cyrus the Persian power passed to Cambyses, who con¬ 
quered Asia and E^ypt; this fact induces him to describe Egypt- The 
ambition of Darius and especially of Xerxes to conquer Hdlas brings 
him back to Greece again. 

The last two books of Herodotus, as Mr. Macan has proved, were 
composed first, probably in the years 456-445 B.c., prior to his travels 
in Egypt and Babylonia. The unity of Herodotus is the first striking 
fact; the second is the spirit he displays. In spite of credulity and igno¬ 
rance of other languages save his own, and a lack of scientific method, 
nevertheless intelligent curiosity,® sincerity, and good judgment dis¬ 
tinguish the work. 

As a story-teller Herodotus has never been surpassed. He is so close 
to the epic age that he has preserved the simplicity, the naturalness, 
and the charm of poetry, and is a poet as well as an historian. He wrote 
in the Ionian dialect; his vocabulary is clear and simple, and abounds 
with religious and poetic expressions. His style is easy, familiar, and 
graceful. As Herodotus is the father of history, so also is he the father 
of prose comporition. 

The primary purpose of all Greek historiography was to impart 
information. The insatiable curiosity and inquiring nature of the 
Greek mind ran true to form to the end of the classical epoch. Bui the 
"father of history” gave a dignity to historiography which it had not 
hitherto possessed. Far more than any other writer before him he was 

Mturlcc An Ahridfid HiilOfy 9j (ti. b/ G. F. Hefldbower, New York 

and London, 1904), 26S'74i Esger. docucncnu qui oot eovi aux hiatortent freca.” TTeeue 
W UaifoiTt, iis. i, 4. ann4e (1974). 587-91; S, Re^dllout. "Ittrodow et lea craclw 
4cx7tkna.' RQH. LXVI (1S99), 4S-S$: R. W. Maon^e ed. of Herodotus, fiks. 1V<V1 ard 
ViI-(X (London and N«v York. 19(S. 1908): Ceor^ GroM, A HMtory of O'ttct (London. 
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knew of (he h*«h mountain ranges is Central Africa whlcbaretheabodeofetemal snow eves In 
the Oopka. 
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able to impro>i$e an ordered taje out of the enormous disarray of facts 
which pa«ed for history before his time. As a consummate narrator 
Herodotus has never been surpassed. He established that type of nar¬ 
rative history which is the first and oldest type. Herodotus conceived 
the idea that history was more than an array of strikii^ and discon¬ 
nected facts, and that under their apparent disorder there was a unity 
and an associadon, and that the function of the historian was to dis- 
tin^ish greater from lesser facts and to associate them together in 
proper order. That “dignity of history” which he deeply felt also 
makes Herodotus a moralist. Throughout his narrative he sets forth 
the wisdom of those who govern; he makes history teach by example. 
No history has ever had a nobler proem. 

These in the researches of Herodotus of Hallcamsssus which he publishes in the hope 
of thereby pr ese rving from decay the remernbrance of whai men have done, and of pre^ 
veatisg the great and wonderful actions of the Greeks and Barbarians from losb^ their 
due meed of glory, and withal to put on record what have been their grounds of feud. 

The entire work of Herodotus is in nine books, each of which bears 
the name of one of the Muses, a fact which in itself shows how intimate 
was the early association between history and epic poetry. In com¬ 
posing it he wove into it the traditions, songs, and stories of the past of 
the Greek world. In spite of the narrative and anecdotal qualities the 
history has an incontestable unity. “What distinguishes Herodotus’ 
writing is that it displays a power of co-ordination and synthesis for¬ 
eign to his predecessors, and foreshadows the dawn of cnti<^ writing in 
spite of the naive quality. Although we may think Herodotus credu¬ 
lous, he was above his age in critical spirit. He not infrequently ex¬ 
presses himself as beii^ skeptical of certain monuments which he en¬ 
counters in his travels. He knew that the chief sanctuaries of Greece 
were filled with spurious inscriptions. Thus at Delphi, the Lacedae¬ 
monians appropriated to themselves, by means of a false inscription, 
the honor of an offering made to the god by Kii^ Croesus (1, 51), He 
knew the historical value of inscriptions. He mentions a monument 
erected at Delphi by the Greeks after the battle of Plalaea (IX, 81). 
Later this monument was moved to Byzantium, where it was dis¬ 
covered in the nineteenth century; and upon it may still be read in 
archaic characters the names of the thirty-one Greek states who took 
part in this decisive victory of Greece over Asia,® The oldest evidence 
for the battle of Marathon was the paintin g by Polygnotos which 
Herodotus had seen. 

Of all histwical writers who have lived, Herodotus has approached 

* See W, W. Hew and J. WdJe, A C^rnmnlary «n (Osted, 1928, 2 vJ on tbk 

paseaege. 
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nearest to immortality. In the third century a.D. Lucian of Samosata 
wrote: “I devoutly wish that Herodotus’ other characteristics were 
imitable: not all of them, of course—that is past praying for— but 
any one of them: the ^reeable style, the constructive skill, the iwtive 
charm of his Ionic, the sententious wealth, or any of a thousand beauties 
which he combined into one whole, to the despair of imitators,” 

The hist(;«y of the Persian wars was also written from Persian histor¬ 
ical sources in the fifth century b.c. by Ctesias, a Greek who dwelt 
seventeen years at the court of Artaxences Memnon as court physician. 
According to Xenophon he was present at the battle of Cunaxa in 401. 
In 398 he returned to his native land. During his long sUy abroad he 
had diligently collected historical materials from the Persian archives 
on the basis of which he wrote a history of the Persians, Persica. in 
twenty-three books. The first six booli covered the history of the 
Assyrians and the Medes down to the founding of the Persian Empire; 
the next seven recounted the history of Persia down to the death of 
Xerxes, and the remainder the history of Persia down to 398 b.c. 
Pamphila, an obscure historian in the reign of Nero, made an abridg¬ 
ment of Ctesias in three books which also is lost. All that we have of 
Ctesias is an abridgment of Books 7-23 made by Photius, patriarch 
of Constantinople in the ninth century. But we get some idea of his 
importance from Plutarch’s Lijt of Ariaxerxes and from Diodorus of 
Sicily, who says that Ctesias quoted from thirty-four authors. Ctesias 
aUo wrote a work on India (Indico), of which Photius preserved some 
extracts. The loss of Ctesias’ works may be regarded as one of the 
calamities of history, despite the adverse verdict upon his credibility 
by Plutarch,’* Strabo,** and others. The severity of the criticism is 
partially to be explained by the fact that Ctesias designedly wrote in 
rejoinder to Herodotus, the idol of Greek historians of all ages, and 
partly owing to the fact that the sources of Ctesias were chiefly Persian, 
and thus represented an entirely different point of view. Indeed 
Ctesias is the only historian we know of who wrote from Persian official 
sources. Berossus and others used the priestly annals. Muller has 
shown that the Indica has been too harshly jud^. ** 

An important contemporary of Herodotus was Hellanicos of Mity- 
lene. Like Herodotus he was a great traveller and dwelt for some time 
at the semi-barbaric court of the Kings of Macedon. He was more a 
logographer than a true historian. His numerous works were chrono- 

and AHioo," tr. by H W. and P. G. Fowler, in Tht Wfirtssf ef 
SsmosM (Chfort, 1905, 4 y ), 11.». -v 
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logical and provindal in dimension. His chief merit is that besides 
introducing a more definite chronology, Hellanicos also established a 
new kind of historical observation, local kutary. His history of A^os 
was the archetype of many provincial histories. 

As ipopie was one source of Greek historiography, so oratory was 
the other. Among the ancient Greeks, forensic oratory was an art of 
very high development. As it was cultivated by their greatest speakers, 
it was a practice which exercised great influence upon the writing of 
history, Originally public speaking among the Greeks had not been of a 
high order, being simple flattery or abusive invective, with appeal to reli¬ 
gious sentiment and the superstitious feelii^ and grosser traditions 
of the Greeks. But in the conflict with Persia a new idea was born in 
Greece, the idea of civic consciousness and political solidarity. With 
this came a higher conception of law. The result of the change was 
that the orator's function acquired a new importance. In early times 
in Greece litigants were required to make their own defense or accusa¬ 
tion, and as most men were ;rithout gifts of expression, and ignorant 
of the practices of the law, it became the custom for them to have 
recourse to men of rhetorical ability. The logographers were the first 
advocates as well as the flrst historians. The logographer would com¬ 
pose for his client a discourse which the latter learned by heart and 
recited as well as possible to the judges. The transition thence to the 
position of an advocate and public speaker was natural. 

A critical survey of the facts was a cardinal principle of Attic oratory, 
as notably in the case of Demosthenes. In appearance this examination 
was wholly subjective in character. The speaker concealed his feelings 
and mask^ his own interest in the issue as much as possible. He had 
the air of pursuii^ truth fcK* its own sake, with the disinterestedness of 
a philosopher. He aimed to analyze, to interpret facts. Even when the 
cause he advocated was not a iust one, this practice was an excellent 
lesson in rhetoric, because it required an extraordinary arrangement 
of the facts and brilliant argument to win. 

The first great Athenian orator was Antiphon (ca. 480-4U B.c,).** 
In his orations we find, after a prefatory survey of the facts, an ex¬ 
tremely fine analysis of them and a min ute contideration of their bear- 
ii^ one upon another, accompanied by terse yet complete narration. 
Argument drawn from the law is a strildng feature in Antiphon. These 
are notable qualities in Thucydides, whose master Antiphon was, and 

^‘$ee Tbuerdide*, Bk. VllI, 68.11 R. C. Jebb, Tkt Atlie Oralort {r^m Antiphon to l%«aus 
(UnOMt. 1893, 2 v.). 1. ch. i; Whlbley (see above, n. I), aec. 172; Allred and Maurke Croiaet 

n. 7), 286-90: Curtioa (ace n. 7>. II. S69, HI, 338, 461, 488: Busy, L03.120 f.. 144.179- 
80. and hit ffishry Gftttn lo 1A« Dteih of Ou Ortol {London, 1900. isany recriota), 

487. 490. 493. 466-96: A. Ckotael. ia RCC, Xlll (1904-C6). pL t. 730-38. pt. ii. 1S3-60. 
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lh€re is an undeniable resemblance in their manner of writing. There 
are in Antiphon whole phrases that one could easily believe had been 
written by Thucydides. They have the same style, sob« and concise. 
By the doctrine of evidence the influence of one upon the other is in¬ 
contestable. But another striking proof is that Thucydides himself, 
who was usually opposed to all digression, has given us an extended 
portrait of Antiphon in Book VUI, chapter 68. 

Narrative history has the merit of telling what happened. But the 
reflective mind wishes also to know how things happen and why things 
happen. Thucydides was only thirteen years yotmger than Herodotus, 
but the difference in mental attitude between them is very great. For 
Thucydides was at least as much interested in ascertaining causes, dis* 
covering motives, explaining processes, as he was in narrating events. 
He believed in studyii^ events as facts which were attached one to the 
other in a rational, ord^ed way. When positive sources of information 
foiled he applied Anaxagoras’ process of inverse reasoning, and rea¬ 
soned back^rard from the known to the unknown in endeavor to find 
the probable cause or causes of an event. Thucydides in a word applied 
the principles of Greek critical philosophy to history, and this is his 
greatest eminence. He eliminate statements winch were grounded on 
mere credulity. He treated the oracles with the skepticism of an 
dghteenth-century rationalist- His attitude towards natural phe¬ 
nomena is the same. He blames Nicias for being influenced by an 
eclipse of the moon. He ruthlessly rules out myth and legend and 
even tradition has little weight with him. The weakest pc^t in 
Thucydides' method is his chronology, for his "summer-and-winter” 
system is very confusii^. He may be pardoned for his pragmatism, 
for his moral observations are of a high and penetrating nature, and 
free frcan that utilitarianism which characterizes Roman historiography 
or the edificatory quality of Christian historiography. 

The immense originality of Thucydides" lies in his constructive 
method of research and the application of his arguments. In Thucydi¬ 
des, as Thomas Hobbes in his masterly seventeenth-century transla- 

'* ExMlIent translations of Thucydides by BeejamtR JoiKtt (various «d.; Sod rtr., Oxford, 
1900, 2 V.), and by C. F. Srmth (London Kev York. 1919-23, 4 t., rer. reissue, 

Liteary), W. H. Perbes. Tkucydides, / (Oxfo^ 1^), with a Ions intro¬ 
duction. pp. d-CEUdi: F. M. CemfOrd. TJuuy4ides mftkis»TicHt (Londoo, 1907): Bi.nY, 
7S-149: C. B. Grundy. Tk. ifu Riuory 9f Hii At« (Lcodon. 1911): B. W. Henderson. Tkt 
H'tff Britetm ^ SporU, A CffmpmioH 0 IM MiHlffTy Mhlory ^ Th. (London, 
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190S-13, 2 V. in 3 pts.). wcs. 25^58: Whibiey (see n. 1), sec. 167; consult also, of the works 
named in iv. 7 above, Mdltec, souv, Hauvette. 65-77, A. and M. Cr^set. 295-305, and the 
Cwo chapters cited from Mahafy, 
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tion said, “the faculty of writing history is at the highest.” In the 
preface of his history, he has given a brief statement of his political 
philosophy. He believed in studying events as facts which were at¬ 
tached one to the otha* in permanent order. It is dear that he is con¬ 
scious of this new conception, so different from that of his predecessors. 
"As for my narrative,” he writes of himself, “it is not derived from any 
chance source, nor have I trusted to my own impresdons only. It 
rests partly on my own experiences and things 1 have seen with my own 
eyes, partly on the witness of others, which I have verified by the 
severest and most minute tests possible. This has been laborious; for 
eye-witnesses had not always the same tale to tell of identical events; 
sometimes, too, memory served badly, or there was prejudice in one 
direction or another- My History, I know, might have been more in¬ 
teresting had I made it more romantic; but I shall be satisfied if it 
proves useful to investigaton who wished to know exactly how things 
happened in the past.’ * 

In his selection of facts, Thucydides had positive rules of guidance. 
He eliminated statements which could not be grounded on anything 
deeper than popular credulity, and im^inary causes in explanation of 
events. For example: he is almost brutal in the way he rules out the 
Greek legends. He believed that the first duty of the historian was to 
suppress pseudo-facts, which were the creation of the imagination of 
the poets and soothsayers. Legend is too readily believed by men and 
truth too little sought after. An example is the story of the expedition 
of the Argonauts. He considered that as belonging to the legendary 
period in the history of Greece. On the other hand, Thucydides regarded 
myths as being at bottom statements of historical facts which the mists 
of time had transfigured. He states clearly in the following passage his 
concept of the purpose of history. “The absence of everything mythical 
from my work perhaps will make it less ^xeeable to those who hear it 
read. I shall be contented, however, if it appears useful to those who 
wish to have a clear idea of the past and hence Of the conditions and 
events which according to the course of human affairs, will be repeated.” 
In conscious contrast to the poetically attractive history of Herodotus 
and of the logographers he wished to draw from past situations practical 
instruction concerning those of the present. He undertook, accordingly, 
to discover in the relations and eideavors of states and parties the 
reasons and causes of these situations. 

Pragmatic history, therefore, centers attention on the motives, pur¬ 
poses, and ends which appear in events. It views events as the results 
of conscious intentions. It traces them back largely to human wishes 
and passions, to purely psycholc^cal conditions. It does not aim to 
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know simply what has hap3)ened, but seeks to know how, for what 
reason, with what purpose it happened. There is no instance in Thu¬ 
cydides of the apparition of the gods. His attitude towards natural 
fienomena is rational. His treatment of an eclipse of the moon, for 
example, shows an intellectual independence that is striking. He 
blames Nicias for his superstition. 

His statements as to the wealth and resources of Athens are precise, 
especially those with regard to Athenian revenue and taxation. Thu¬ 
cydides' acute observations show the practical soldier, as for example 
the importance of bringing up reinforcements at the right moment; the 
importance of finding out an enemy's weak pc^t. But he is no advo 
cate of “drum and trumpethistory. Not every brave man wants war; 
no wise man believes in war except as a last alternative; he perceives 
the demoralualion caused by war and has a heart for its misery. 

The same keenness of insight is observable in his comments upon the 
Athenian sea-power. Indeed, Thucydides may be said to have created 
the philosophy of sea-power with reference to the state. He finds the 
importance of the Trojan War, the first common action of Hellas, 
largely in the fact that it was an expression of sea-power. He discusses 
early Greek navies and the progress of naval architecture and dwells 
at lei^th upon the importance of its navy to Athens, contrasting the 
unskiilfulness of earlier tactics with Athenian naval tactics. He em¬ 
phasizes the importance of numbers in battle, In Homer there are 
numerous picturesque descriptions of combats, but in these poetic 
descriptions which served as models to historians before Thucydides, 
no scientific explanation interested the poet, There is no evidence that 
the Iliad served as a model for Thucydides. 

Thucydides was the first historian of Greece to appreciate the 
strategy of war as a feature of history. Again, 'Hiucydides was a re¬ 
markable historian because of the appreciation he had of the value 
and bearing of economic matters for history. This comes out in his 
discusaons of war. In Herodotus wars appear as a matter of course, 
but are described as a mere series of battles only, In the eyes of Thu¬ 
cydides the financial question becomes an essential factor in war. Ac¬ 
cording to him it is impossible to sustain a long war, or to support a 
fleet without a treasury. He makes Pericles say this in a speech pro¬ 
nounced when the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica. The people of 
Athens already had complained of the heavy taxes in a great mass 
meeting. In the midst of the general discontent, Pericles appears and 
justifies his course in a discourse which Thucydides reports in indirect 
style but which admirably sets forth the historian's economic opinions. 
He was a keen observer of social phenomena and perceived the historical 
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element in them. For example, he observes that ancient cities were 
small and resembled scattered villages, but that in the older civilisation 
of Ionia the cities were unfortified, He surveys the history of colonisa¬ 
tion, especially that of Sicily. Of the same character are his comments 
on trade. There was little trade in ancient Hellas; its growth is an 
index of civilisation. He contrasts land trade and maritime commerce, 
especially that between Egypt and Athens, Africa and Greece, and the 
important com trade at Athens. Thucydides eliminates all super¬ 
natural and visionary influence in history. He will not admit the inter¬ 
vention of divine power in human affairs. In the first book, comparing 
the Peloponnesian War with former conflicts, he attacks the credibility 
of Homer. He discarded the processes of all preceding historians and 
analyzed human nature and society in order to discover causes. But 
it would be far from true to believe that Thucydides' rationalisation 
disparaged the importance of moral forces in history. 

In a passage of the famous funeral oration of Pericles, he shows that 
moral force is a necessary condition of a successful state, that it is 
only won by slow acquisition and by centuries of effort, and is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of civilisation. 

As a moralist Thucydides ranks among the great writers of the 
world. Justice i$ better than expediency; nemesis follows upon good 
fortune; God protects the right: love of fame often lures to destruction; 
to power nothing is inconsistent which is expedient; political injustice 
is worse than violence; the 'Tetter of the law killeth”; might does not 
make right; human nature is prone to transgression and to domineer 
over the weak, to be credulous, jealous, fickle, prone to error, vain, but 
fundamentally the same always. The death penalty will not frustrate; 
too severe punishment is inexpedient; revenge, though sweet, is not 
always successful, though it may be just. 

Of the same great analytic power is his diagnosis of the motives and 
conduct of political parries. Thucydides believed in popular govern¬ 
ment and hated oligarchy and tyranny, but he was not deceived in the 
nature and weakness of democratic government. While believing that 
the people are the best judge of a matter, he perceives the weakness of 
democracy. Democracy is preferable to oligarchy, which quickly falls 
under private ambition and tends to cruelty and injustice. He sees the 
progress of Athens in her hatred of oligarchies. He had a clear idea of 
the nature of the state. A state cannot be cut of! like a family: it cannot 
be abandoned and personal ambition cannot be separated from sover¬ 
eignty. 

Thucydides’ mastery of a terse, sinewy, flexible style enabled him to 
formulate his thought often with sententious brevity; his phrases have 
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the terseness of an apothegm; they crack like a rifie^t. His style is 
fluent and noble to a great degree. Few thir^ in literature exceed 
Pericles’ funeral oration in elevation of thought combined with grandeur 
of expression. "The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men"— 
perhaps the most quoted sentence in Thucydides, is but one of many 
similar examples. 

As to Thucydides' method, his truthfulness and painstaking en¬ 
deavors to be accurate are very apparent. There are frequent allusions 
to documents and inscriptions which he consulted, as the treaties of 
peace recorded on tableu in the Acropolis, the inscription commemo¬ 
rating the oppression of the tyrants, the intercepted letter of Arta- 
phemes to Sparta, the famous dispatch of Nicias, the militia rolls at 
Athena. In this particular the testimony of the inscriptions sustains 
the authentic quality of Thucydides. 

Thucydides exercised a profound and pemianent influence not only 
upon history, but also upon eloquence. He was the first historian to 
introduce actual discourse in history. But the speeches in Thucydides 
are to be taken with a qualification. He composed his work to be read 
and took care to advise us that he is not producing a speech entire or 
exactly as it was delivered, but is giving the general sense of it. 

This original conception of Thucydides had a great influence upon 
both orators and historians after him. These speeches are almost in¬ 
variably of a political character, and in their invention we see the forma¬ 
tion of a positive political science and its incorporation into historical 
narrative. Modem historians are severe in criticism and in the em¬ 
ployment of the documents upon which their narrative rests. Conse¬ 
quently, they have excluded from history these imaginary speeches 
with which Thucydides and Livy adorned their pages and which so 
many petty writers have so deplorably abused. But we fail to appre¬ 
ciate the purpose of Thucydides in resorting to this practice. When 
Pericles is suddenly made to speak in the midst of a calm recital of 
events, we do not learn what he actually said, nor was it the author's 
intention to give that impression. Thucydides merely accommodates 
his account to persons and circumstances, nothing more. In this 
respect the Romans imitated the Greeks, but not so successfully. Livy 
did not dare to introduce Cato's energetic and virile language into his 
narrative, nor Tacitus undertake to pronounce for Claudius that dis¬ 
course which we may read today in the original in the celebrated in¬ 
scription discovered at Lyons. A few daring writers, in spite of the 
tradition, did not hesitate to deplore this practice, as for example 
Cratippus, an Athenian contemporary with Thucydides, who is cited 
as an authority for the history of the years 411-394 B.c. 
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The third eminent historian of Greece in the days of its greatness* 
Xenophon (ca. 430-350),*• was more versatile, but not so deep a thinker 
as Thucydides, nor, in spite of his brilliant narrative style, so fascina^ng 
as Herodotus. Xenophon is not an historian of the first class, but he 
was intelligent, honest, sane in his judgment, and straightforward and 
clear in his narrative. He cultivated by turns philosophy, sports, 
especially the chase, upon which he wrote a treatise, war, and farming. 
As the pupil of Socrates he is the author of thtApQhiy, the Memorabilia, 
the Banquet; as an economist, of the Economics; as a man of politics, 
expressing his severe opinion of Greek democracy, of the Republic of 
Sparlo and Hieio; as an historian properly so-called, of the Anabasis, 
the Hellenica, and Agesilous. Finally Xenophon is even a novelist in 
the Cyropoedia, in which he proves himself to be a perfect story-teller. 

The Anj&osw recounts the march of the Ten Thousand under com¬ 
mand of Cyrus the Younger, pretender to the Persian throne in 404- 
401 B.C., assisted by Greek mercenaries, across upper Asia; traces in 
detail the salient facts of the expedition; the battle of Cunaza; and the 
death of Cyrus in 401; and the discouragement of the mercenaries, 
reduced to the last extremity in the crossing of Armenia through the 
snow. It is a masterpiece of narrative history, enriched by brilliant 
portraits and picturesque descriptions. 

Xenophon*s most ambitious historical effort was the Helltnica, in¬ 
tended to be a continuation of the work of Thucydides, in seven books, 
extending from the twenty-first year of the Peloponnerian War to the 
battle of Mantinea (363 B.c.). It is far inferior to Thucydides, being 
deficient both in exactness and impartiality, and what i$ curious in the 
case of Xenophon, is heavy in style. Its chief features are the diaracter 
sketches of Epaminondas and Pelc^idas. 

His Treatise on Horsemanship is technical in its nature, and deals 
particularly with the duties of a cavalry commander- 

The Economics is a series of dialogues divided into two parts. In the 
first, Socrates discusses with Critobolus the principles of private 
economy, in which he defines econoniics as primarily the art of ad- 
ministeru^ one’s house well. There is a superb eulogy of agriculture 
put into Soaates’ mouth. In the second pit, Xenophon purports to 
write of a conversation with a friend and dwells particularly upon the 
education of women, with whom household economics should be the 
primary fact of education- A little treatise on the revenues of Attica 
was a work of Xenophon’s old age, in which he discusses the means of 
increasing the public revenue and throws much light upon the financial 

Xenophon*! works have been tranaleted by C. L. Brownson, O. J, Todd, and E C 
Marchani (London and New York. 1914-25. S v.: Loeb Library). 
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resources of the Athenians. The rest of Xenophon's writings, except 
the Cyiopaedia, are of the nature of political tracts. The Hiero con¬ 
demns vain and violent tyranny. The Republic of Sparta is an ingenious 
aigtiment in favor of the Lacedaemonian form of legislation, an en- 
tburiastic commentary of the work of Lycurgus; and indirectly a con¬ 
demnation of the Athenian democracy. The Lif€ oj Aitsilaui is a 
panegyric. It recounts his exploits in Europe and Asia, praises his 
virtues, his patriotism, his nobleness of mind. The style is sometimes 
monotonous by reason of its over-eloquence. 

In the Cyrcpaedia or the Edwalian of Cyrus the Great, Xenophon 
resorts to a method of fiction not unlike Sir Thomas More's Viopia. 
and endeavors to trace the model of a just government and the duty 
and function of a prince philosophically educated. The eight books 
which compose this historical romance fall into three parts. The first 
part covers the youth of Cyrus, in which the author dilates upon the 
value of education; the second relates his conquests: the third displays 
him as the monarch of Asia, a philosopher upon a throne. 

Another imnor historian of the age of Herodotus and Thucydides 
was Ion of Chios, who died at Athens in 422 B.C. He was half poet, 
half historian, and wrote a history of his native country. He was a boy 
in Cimon’s time, and imbibed a detestation of democracy therefrom. 
A little later, and Ircsn Ionia, too, comes Stesimbrotus, the author of 
biographies of Themistocles, Thucydides, and Pericles, the vogue for 
which Xenophon had created. But none of these exhibits the integrity 
and truthful spirit of Herodotus and Thucydides. Instead they reflect 
the partisan political spirit of the age. Of an entirely different nature 
is the account of the voyages of Pytheas of Massilia, the Navigator, a 
cition of the ancient Gr^ colony of Massilia (Marseilles). About 
330 B.c. he made a voyage of discovery and trade to Britain and later 
one to the Baltic (or amber. Fragments of his account of these two 
voyages are to be found in Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient geographers. 
He was the first to give an account of the (jeimans. "By an irony of 
fate the works of Eratosthenes and Timaeus who believed him are lost, 
while those of Polybius and Strabo who did not, remain.” No less 
than Columbus, Pytheas discovered a new world. 

With the beginning of the fourth century b.c., that is to say after 
Xenophon, Greek historiography begins to show signs of change- We 
detect at this time the earliest evidences of that rhetorical form of 
historical composition which emanated from the School of Isocrates 
and which was carried to such an extreme in the Alexandrian period. 

••C F. Angui. ’*Pyth«u pf Marwllles.” G*etct and Rome. Ill (1933-34), 173, enUje 
ankle. 1^72. 
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Isocrates (died 338 b.c.) was a contemporary of Demcethenes and 
Aeschines, and was nearly as great an ordtoi as they. Foreseeing the 
M acedonian conquest, he urged Greece to fcrget its local enmities, in a 
famous speech "Upon Peace,” delivered in 355 B.c. He even urged 
Athens to res^ her dominion over the seas. Pailii^ to accomplish this 
purpose because Athens and Sparta could not forget their life-long 
enmity, in 346 he tried to persuade Philip to mediate between the 
warring Greek states, and to march up«i Persia- He died soon after 
the battle of Chaercoea. Tho«^ not an historian, Isocrates had a 
great influence upon histcwical writing. His wide views inspired the 
first universal history of ancient times, that of Ephoms (ca. 400-ca. 
336), who was his pupiL 

Ephorus was a native of Kyme in Asia Miajr. Eighty-six fragments 
of his universal histc^y have ccane down to us, ^ich are supplemented 
by numerous passages in the writings erf Diodorus of Skaly, Polybius, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, so that the form and content of his work may be 
mare than con;ectured. Hitherto in ancient Greece there had been a 
want of any collecUve or "national” history. Ephorus’ object was to 
synthesiae the hisi»y of the s^arate states, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, 
and other lesser states. His intentkm was laudable and his execution 
so good that the loss of his work is deplorable. It is evident that his 
abilities were of a high OTder. He could distinguish between reliable 
and unreliable souras and strove to verify his authorities. 

Contemporary with Ephorus, and like him a pupil of Isocrates, was 
Theopompus in whom rtietorically writtoi history reached full flower, 
though this phrase must not be taken in the sense of ccanplete corudem- 
nation. His method of distii^uishu^ his materials, of presenting facts, 
of introducing motive, and of critkasm are Thucydidean characteristics. 
He was the author of two worics. The HeiUnica was a continuation of 
Thucydides; his Philippics an account of the rise of Macedon. The 
latter must have been the better work, for it actually was in existence 
m the mnth century since Photius the patriarch mentions it The 
manuscript probably perished in the Fourth Crusade (1204) when 
Constantinople was sacked by the cnisadcre. As he is often dted 
numerous fr^ments have been preserved. The Utln historian Trogus 
Pompeius made an abridgment Theopompus in the first century b c 
Acconliiig to Polybius (Bk. VIII, 13), Theopempus or^nally in¬ 
tended to wnte a histwy of Greece only. But when he reached the 
pen^ of the battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c- be threw aside Greece in the 
middle of his story, and changing his purpose undertook to write the 
history of Philip. Pdybius says that it would have been far more 

•C. L. Barber. Tkt Hia^m (CaioMdse. 193®. 
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to have included the acts of Philip in the general history of 
Greece than the history of Greece in that of Philip; that whereas the 
aim of his original history was honor, that of his history of Philip of 
Macedon was expediency. 

It might seem that Stoic and Epicurean philosophy ought to have 
influenced Greek historiography. And this would have been the case if 
philosophy had not tended more and more to separate itself from 
public life, and so be divorced from history. Socrates was a moralist 
and Plato a poet Greece in time might have developed a true, critical 
method of history, But the Athenian Empire collapsed, and on its 
ruins arose a phantom growth of rhetoric and sophistic which relin¬ 
quished the search after truth and honesty. 

For a brief moment, however, it seemed that Aristotle might save 
history from enslavement to rhetoric and sophism. While Ephorus was 
Aristotle was forming his great collections of the city constitu- 
timis and legal codes of the Greek states, and quite evidently under¬ 
stood the importance of archives and the value of inscriptions. He was 
the first to establish the prindples and to fonnulale the canons of 
criticism. Probably the most penetrating political thought ever foimu- 
iated is Aristotle’s observation that “Man is a political animal.” Aris¬ 
totle might have devised an almost perfect historical method if he had 
been interested in history. But, as has been said, 

AfiatoUe appears to leave no place for histoncal development in the smmaCed kingdom. 

Ke adnuU, indeed, that the human race has at ditferent times and in diffemt places 
grown out cf barbarism into ciidlisaeion. and by the progressve cultivation of art, eciencc, 
and philoe^hy had rep e ate d ly attained perfection. Whenever this had taken place, he 
thinks that deluges or other convulsions of nature must have awept away the entire race, 
all but a few individuals left on the mountain tope, or otherwise preserved for the repofy 
ulation of the earth, left, however, as under nich circumstanctt would necessarily have 
been the case, destitute of all the apparatus of the arts, and having to begin agsdn dt nopff 
the development of dvitization. With this strange conception of a cyclical rise and fall 
b tbe dvrl history of mankind, Aristotle comUned the view that Nature as a whole is 
eternal, and must for ever have been in all essential particulars just as it is rtow.^' 

Aristotle was not primarily an historian. But it is necessary to know 
his influence on historical subjects, as he was the connecting link 
between the Periclean age and the Alexandrian period. He was the 1 
first to assert that, like the operations of nature, forms of thought were 
also subject to laws, and he was the first to formulate the principles of 
thought. In this he was the father of criticism.* Aristotle's peculiar 
excellence was in analysis and combination. 

" From a review of Grote’e (ece n. 21 below) in SK. CXXXV1 (1S72}, S51-S2. 

■ It ie not known who firu Invcotcd the word '*criuci«cn’' to dedne tbe tfientiilc ftudy of 
literature artd of texta. The honor probably is to be attributed to the gramraariao Apollo- 
dorua, or the geograpbct BiaCcatbenee (27S-19g S.C). 
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When Aristotle, in the reign of Alexajitder, wrote his memorable 
treatise on Polilics, he united for the purpose and analysed the various 
constitutions of the Greek states. In a ^igle book of this work, which 
treats of revolutions, be cites z^early thirty revolutions which happened 
befc«e him or under his eyes in various states. Ln Aristotle’s Polilics 
wascondensed a work long since b^un by observing historians. Already 
Herodotus had naively discussed the advantages and the defects of the 
three elementary governments—mmarchy, aristocracy, and republic. 
Thucydides had emphasised the ctmdict of the two races, the Ionian 
and the Dorian, whereof one represented the democratic and the other 
the aristocratic principle. 

But the Politics was not the 4»ly one of Aristotle’s political writings. 
It was k7K>wn to the ancients that Aristotle was the author of a treatise 
on the CottslUuiion of Athens, and that in its ^‘eparation he had cob 
lected a number of documents pertmning to the different constitutions 
of one hundred thirty-e^t dties. This treatise, for many centuries 
believed to be lost forever, was found in 1890 almost complete in a 
mass of Egyptian papyri. 

In plan the book has two distinct parts: first, an historical part, in which 
Aristotle gives an account of all the Athenian revolutions and changes 
in the constitution, arri a risumd of the eleven constitutions which 
Athens had had down to his time; second, a description of the actual 
constitution of Athens, a nwute study of the different offices and the 
functions of each ma^strate. The historical part begins with the origin 
of Athens, with Ion the mythka] founder of the city, and Theseus. In 
the histories of antiquity political history is the primary fact. This is 
true of both Thucydides and Herodotus, in whom politics and war 
occupy the first place. But tf^re is very little in either of them about 
the interic? government of the state, Le., institutional history. This 
fact makes Aristotle’s treatise historically almost unique. 

But could a philosopher like Aristotle be a good historian? How hr 
did his (zitidsm of the sources go? He cites very few sources, and only 
one by name, Herodotus, in Chafer 14. But this passage proves that 
he had deeply read other historians. Another passage is characteristic. 
He does not cite Thucydides, but he fellows his account almost sentence 
by sentence and sanetimes borrows his very espreasions. It is evident 
also that Aristotle appreciated the value official documents. The 
constitutions which he studied were g raven upon hr3ss or stone, and 
the text deposited in the Acropolis, where he studied them. From the 
analysis which he gives of them, we see that he must often have copied 
them whole, and analysed others. Thus it is evident that he proceeded in 
a very methodical manner and showed much mtical ability. Though 
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Aristotle's is the only great name of Greek antiquity connected with 
the history of political science, it is not the only one; for we hear of one 
Dicaearchus who wrote a work upon the Athenian and Corinthian con¬ 
stitutions, and another named Procilius whom Cic«o mentions as a 
writer on politics. 

Aristotle was not an historian, but a political scientist. To him history 
was the ascertainment of facts.*' He studied the nature and habits of 
animals in his HUima animalium, but he admitted only man has the 
power of reminiscence, and in that respect and in intelligence is supe¬ 
rior to animals.’* 

In antiquity, as in modem times, Utopians have often dreamed of 
changing human nature. This was the dream of all makers of imaginary 
republics. This was the dream of Plato. But these theories always en¬ 
countered in Greece the invincible opposition of common sense. In the 
age of Pericles Aristophanes ridiculed them in his comedies. A century 
later Aristotle reful^ by conclusive arguments the commumsm of 
Phaleas. In general, what one adrmres most in Aristotle is the firm 
thought that is never led into vain paths, Man, either isolated or set 
in families, in his eyes is forever constituted with certain faculties and 
passions, which do not charge, and upon which education has but a 
limited influence; society is an organism, subject to natural human 
laws, and resists the attempts of the theorist who seeks to change the 
essential conditions of life. The essence of a thing according to him con¬ 
sisted in the minute study of all analogous facts, directly and indirectly 
bearing upon the subject- Aristotle's collection of one hundred thirty- 
eight different constitutions of the Greek world is an example. 

The Rhodian historians Zeno and Anlisthenes, contemporary with 
the Third Messenian War (464-456 B-C.). engaged in practical politics 
and composed their histories with no view to gain, but for the sake of 
fame and as part of the business of politicians. Polybius said of them: 
“ 1 should be inclined to allow that historians nuist s^w some partiality 
to their countries; not however that they should state what is exactly 
opposite to the facts (XVI, 14,15)." Concerning Zeno he added; "He 
does not bestow as much pains on investigating the truth and thor¬ 
oughly mastering his subject, as upon the ornaments of style (XVI, 17)." 

The last historian of the pre-Alexandrian age of Greece was CaJlis- 
thenes,. a native of Olynthus and a relative of Aristotle, through whose 
influence he entered the service of Alexander the Great. But his criti¬ 
cism of Alexander's orientalism was too caustic for the conqueror, who 

Atuiyi. Piior- I. 30. by Ctorge Grote, AriiWk («d. by AJcxonder Bun aad G. C 
Robeicaon. Uindoo, XZ7Z. t v,), I, S34. n. a. 

»Grou, tp. sir.. (I. SM; cp. BB. CXXXVI (1S72). 5S2-6d. 
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put him to d«atlL His works are known by title only. One was a hla 
tory of Greece (HtUeniai) from 387 to 357 B.C in ten books: another 
the Persica, a history of the expedition of Alexander; and the third a 
history of the Phocean War. Callisihenes was highly esteemed in andq- 
uity. Cicero and LiMiginus ^aise his style and Quintus Curtius calls 
“vindex publicae Ubertaiis.” In the Middle Ages a legendary his¬ 
tory of Alexander circulated in both Greek ar»ri Latin under Callis* 
thenes’ name.’* 

With the Macedonian ccoquest of Greece in 338 s.c. the golden age 
of Greek hist^c^raiAy passed away. Herodotus and Thucydides 
never had successors of th^ kind or ability. 

** C«UjH>(en«*g<CKr<tagi. PiSTtounlertMaa mowiieneopwdbrCBUjftlMMa (Bk. 2V. 
33). aHlMy»b< ««a tfteof ttacD^lorfied^r tbeandcBO (Ok. VI, 45). Soe J. G. DroTten. 
GiKtkitt its HtOttiismm ed. Gotha, 1S77«7& 3 v.). 1. M. ii. 67-M. 3?9 (.. SS7,896. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN AND POST-ALEXANDRIAN EPOCH 

T hree currents 0 / AJexandrian historiography are discernible: 
(1) the "good" tradition which derives from Ptolemy L^os, 
through Arrian, and is honest and well informed; (2) the popular 
tradition, derived from CaJlisthenes and Clcitarchus and best pre¬ 
sented in Diodorus, Book XVII. Its aim was to glorify Alexander. Its 
content is the “good" tradition "mixed with every sort of floating 
account and story." (3) The anti*Alexandrian tradition which derived 
from the opposition of the Macedonian nobility to Alexander's policy 
towards the Asiatics and went back to the attack made on Alexander by 
the Peripatetic School after his death. Plutarch's Li^6 Alexander is 
an amaring compound of these three traditions whi^ it is impossible 
to unravel. 

The first sources in point of time, and certainly in interest, are mili¬ 
tary memoirs. The chief among these memoir writers were Cleomenes 
and Ptolemy Lagos. The former was a native of Egypt and was made 
governor of the province of Arabia and collector of the Red Sea tribute 
by Alexander in 331 B.c. Later he was entrusted with the construcrion 
of Alexandria and amassed enormous wealth by speculation in grain. 
He was slain by Ptolemy I (323-285 B.c.), who coveted his fortune, 
estimated at 8000 talents. In spite of the accusations against him, he 
seems to have been a capable man and worthy of the conqueror’s confi¬ 
dence. It is difficult to speak with certainty of the value of his History 
of Alexander, because it is known only from isolated references in later 
historians. 

Undoubtedly the greatest loss among Alexandrian memoirs is that of 
the memoirs of his general Ptolemy Soter, the conqueror of Egypt, 
founder of the dynasty of which Cleopatra was the last. What Marbot 
did for Napoleon. Ptolemy seems to have done for Alexander, judgii^ 
by extracts from him in Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and Arrian. Cer¬ 
tainly among all the survivors of that “world of war" no one was nearer 
the hero of it than he, and no one better understood Alexander and his 
designs. Arrian's famous praise of the modesty and exactness of Ptole¬ 
my’s memoirs—"being a King it would have been more shameful in him 
than in another to lie"—is witness to the high value attached to these 
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vanished memorials of a mighty past. Alexander was no Achilles desir- 
ous of a Homer, but Ptolemy knew that great men had lived since Aga¬ 
memnon and that Alexander was one of them. What would we not give 
for the recollections of such a man? We would see Alexander master of 
his destiny at Issus as completely as Le Jeune saw Napoleon at Auster* 
litt. We know what were Napoleon's thoughts on the hot march from 
Egypt to Syria. What were Alexander's? Did Ptolemy write his m^- 
oirs from day today as La Baume did on the Russian campaign, using 
the same knife to cut horse-steaks and to trim his pen, and making ink 
by mixing gunpowder and melted snow? Was Tyre In flames the candle¬ 
light to Ptolemy as Moscow was to the intrepid Frenchman? Alas I 
We can only conjecture. 

Considerable fragments of Callisthcnes' Petsica remain. His descrip¬ 
tions of Alexander's march, the visit to the shrine of Jupiter Ammon in 
the desert, the battles of Issus and Arbela, the winter-quarters in Bac- 
triana, have the sincerity and veritableness of Marbot's memoirs of 
Napoleon. Callisthenes was a nephew of Aristotle, Alexander's master, 
and himself a man of great Intelligence and culture. His opposition to 
the conqueror’s orientalizing policy, in which he saw a peril to the Greek 
world, cost him his life, since Alex^er put him to death for bis fearless 
criticism. 

Other military memoirs of Alexander are those of Eumenes of Cardia 
who was Alexander's secretary, and later was made satrap of Paphla- 
gonia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, Alexander's eisaggelos or court cham¬ 
berlain, Chares of Mitylene, described the court life, the pompous 
oriental etiquette, the Persian noblesse and petty potentates that 
threaded the conqueror's palace in Susa, in seven books which are all 
lost. 

Even in those days the memoir writers of antiquity seem to have 
assumed the right to do what their modem congeners have done so 
fully—to commingle the actual and the apocryphal so adroitly that the 
reader often treads the penumbral frontier of l^end and myth. Hunting 
myths is not a sport reserved only for students of folk-lore. Lucian re¬ 
lates an anecdote that is very illuminating in that it shows the pri¬ 
mordial perversity of memoir writers. As Alexander was descending the 
Hydaspes one of his suite was reading to him an account of the defeat 
of Peroe, in which it was related that Alexander slew his adversary's ele¬ 
phant with a single blow of his spear. This adulation was too much for 
the young conqueror's sense of historical accuracy, for be snatched the 
book away and threw it into the water with the remark that the author 
of such mendacity ought to be ducked too. Another tale as apocryphal 
is that related by Onesicritus that the queen of the Amazons became 
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Alexander's mistress. Aprc^w of this legend Hutareh tells the story of 
how when years later Oneskritus was reading this tale to Lysimmachus, 
one of Alexander's generals. Lysimmachus drily inquired: "Where could 
I have been at that time?’' 

The vogue of the memoir socn obtained throughout the Hellenistic 
world. Polybius used those of Aratus. who was the founder of the 
Achaean League, the hst maaifesution of Greek liberty before the 
Roman conquest. 

But there was another class of Alexandrian memoirs which was not 
primahly military, but dealt with the history of exploration and dis< 
covery. ^ ctmquesU of Alexander the Great widened the h^aon of 
Hellenistic thought and stimulated an intelligent curiosity in geography 
and ethnography, which is reflected in the travel merooirs to which his 
career gave bir^ and perceptibly influenced the historical writers of 
the Alexandrian era. Time has dealt more generously with these, for 
extensive fragments of them, thanks to Strabo and Ptolemy the geog¬ 
raphers, have been preserved. As Napoleon's Egyptian campaign was 
in part also a sdentific expediticm. accocopanied by the most distin¬ 
guished of French aavanta. so Alexander was fcdkn^ by men whose 
researches widened the borders of scieztce as the voyages of his generals 
widened the geographical knowledge of antiquity. The Persian rulers 
bad made a laudable attempt to learn about the Far East and un¬ 
doubtedly their achievement stimulated Alexander's ambition. 

For the period before the Persian conquest of northwestern India by 
Darius, at the end of the sixth century B.a. we have no certain evidence 
of relations between India and the West. The accounts given by Scylax, 
Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Ctesias are vague. The earliest most impor¬ 
tant fact that we know is that the Indian Brahmi alphabet was cer¬ 
tainly borrowed trom sense Semitic alphabet, but we do not know 
whether the model was a north Semitic or a south Semitic alphabet. 

Late in the sixth century B.c. Darius sent his general ScyUx across 
Persia and down the Indus by boat and 9Scng the Persian and Arabian 
coasts to Aisinoe, near Sues. The voyage lasted two years and a half. 
Unfortunately Scylax's memmhave not been prese r^, and what we 
know of the expediticn is derived from later writers who made use of 
his Information, chiefly Ctesias. Herodotus, and Diodorus. Ctesias 
was a Greek physician who lived for many years (ca. 415-398 B.c.) at 
the Persian court.' 

The earliest Persian mention of India is in an inscription of Darius, 

' TIm above pengrepfieare baaeS on m ankle br W, E. Clark, “Tbc Importaneaot Kdlen- 
lira from (he Pmot of Vkv o< Jndk-PhAotocr.” riwiicif XIV {1819), 297-31S. The 

footnotea are a mine W endiUeo. 
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son of HysCapes, at Persepolis; another, found at Nakhsh-i-Ru8tam» 
can be dated for the year 486 3.0.’ Greek sources are full, especially 
Herodotus, and there are the fragments of Ccesias. The Alexandrian pe^ 
riod gave birth to an enormous amount of information of all aorta ab^t 
the East. 

The Macedonian epoch is the first great age of exploration and dis¬ 
covery. The Ftriphn of Nearchus, who commanded the fleet built upon 
the Kydaspes, descended the Indus River to the sea and explored the 
Persian Gulf and the coast of Arabia, recalls the exploits of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. Fuller than the Ptriplon is the Indica of Megasthenes 
whom Seleucus (ca. 302) sent to the court of Chandragupta, where he 
dwelt for several years. He was the first European to learn of Brah- 
niinism and to tell of the castes of India. What Marco Polo and the 
realm of Prestcr John were to the Middle Ages these mem^rs of Arabia 
and India were to the Hellenistic world.* A recently discovered Sanskrit 
text attributed to Chanakya. the prime minister of Chandragupta, cor¬ 
roborates Megasthenes in almost every detail, and proves that Arrian 
was right in following him in his Life of Alexander the Great.* Later, 
either by Seleucus or Antiochus Soter, another envoy, named E>ei- 
machos, was sent to Bindusara, the successor of Chandragupta, and 
wrote a book on India which is condemned by Strabo (II, 1,9) as full of 
falsehoods. Pliny relates (VI, 58) that Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 B.c.) sent an ambassador to India named Ehonysios who wrote a 
work on geography. In the same reign a certain Basilis also wrote a 
book about India. Patrodes, who was governor of Babylon under 
Seleucus, was another who wrote a book upon India and the Caspian 
territory, which is praised by Strabo (II, 1,9). Thus, to sum up, there 
is a large lost literature on India and the Far East dating from im¬ 
mediately after Alexander's campaigns.* 

The Greeks who were settled as colonists by thousands in Bactria 
and Sogdiana by Alexander failed to preserve the Greek sense for his¬ 
toriography. They even lost their langu^e, for the only trace of the 
Greek l^guage In the Par East is on coins. I^om these regions "so far 


'Sm C. RiwUnaon’i aniMUtce lrtn«ltlien of H«rodetu« fNcw York, 1S60,4 v,>, IJ, 402, 

n. e. tv, 212-tS. 

• Bns]«h tnmlftUon by J. W. McCrlndU. Xnrunt /lUm as DtuttM by MtgasiStnH a»4 
Affi4n (Caicucu uid Leedon, 1S77}, 

<Efif]ab tr. by R. ShamaiMtry, “Th« Arthuuu el Chanikye, Backs V-XV/' in TAr 
Man AMieuery. XXXV[1I (<0001,2$7-e4,277-S4. SOS-tO. XXXIX (1010). lOO-^K, 131-44, 
lSl-77. A trtntiadon of Book* I-IV wm publiihcd 4t Myiora. See itlie ShemaiMry. “CtMf 
nakya'a Lhfid and Ravenua rolk/,’* in tbeaajnejourna), XXXIV (1006), S-10,47-S9.110-10, 

* Per an n.miative teeaurit oi tNa lilcratura. aaa J, G. Dreyaen, Cmbifhu 4n HHUnismia 
(Ond ad„ GeUia. 1S77-7S, 3 v.), ef which then ta alee a French tranalation by A, BeueM* 
teclereq (Paria. 1880-S5, 3 v,). For a brief account, aae J. P. Mahaffy. Tlu Bmpiu of Me 
Pialmits (London and New York ISOS). i$4 
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not & Greek mscription, not a acrap oi literature in Greek has been 
found. The hisuKy of the Greek lai^age and of Greek culture east of 
the Euphrates still remains to be wntten. A certain ApoUodorua of 
Artemita in Babylonia was the chief source of Strabo (11. 5,12) for 
Bactria and Parthia. but we hear of no Baclrian Greel» who wrote 
history or any other kind of literature." * 

Alexander the Great had no influence upon India. His name is not 
even mentioned in Hindu literature. The nineteen months which he 
spent in ravaging the valley of the Indus were but a bad dream for 
India. 


The £m bo«cd few befoet the blut 
la patioiL de^ diadera; 

She let (he l^ione (huods paet. 

And p hic fed bi Uwugbt anin. 

It has happened several times in the world's history that after a 
period of remarkable expanuoo Of the human intellect and of great 
originality, an epoch ensues in which men’s minds are more interested 
in the classification of the new stores of knowledge than in the continue 
ance of investigation and research. This was the case in Europe after 
the brilliant expaz^ve era cd the thirteenth century. It was so after 
the Renaissance and the Refomatkn, upon ^ch Mowed a period 
distinguished for its scientific accumulatioo and classification of mate¬ 
rial—the Age of Erudition. 

The Alexandrian era was tl» first of such periods. Theophrastus 
(372-287 B.C.). who was Aristotle's favorite pupil, and to whom he left 
his library, is said by Strabo to have had the first great systematic 
library of antiquity. Though pre’enunently a naturalist, he compiled a 
collection of laws, wrote a histtwy o( religun, and was the author of a 
series of biograf^ical studies called Chorulfrt, which seems to have 
been the prototype of Plutarch’s Lim. Contempwary with him was 
DyUus (331'29S B.C.) who wrote a history of Greece and Sicily in 
twenty-seven books, chiefly distinguished for the encyclopaedic nature 
of its research. 

The hist<xians became cmn^len, failed to see things in the Urge, 
and had little perception of historical evokitmt Aristarchus, perhaps 
the greatest schoUr of the Alexandrian Scho^. who bved in the seco^ 
century fi.c., is an illustratioQ of the decline of historical method and of 
the tendency, as in the eighteenth century, to reduce man to an abstrac¬ 
tion. Simultaneously with this tendency, rhetorical exaggeration grew 
apace, as in Douris of Samoe, a pupil of Theophrastus, who wrote a 

< CUrk. j*e, M (tt. 1). 302. 
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History <fS Grstce from 370 to 281 B.C.» a Lije of AioikocUs.^ a Ckrm^ 
ieU df Samos. He was a descendant of AJdbiades and lived in the time 
of Ptolemy Phiiadciphus. He began his history with the s w of Jason 
and the golden fleece (Diodorus. XV. 60). which sho^^^ lack of 
ical Polybius says he was “effeminate and Cic^ giv^ him 

the scant praise of being “homo in historia diligens. Plutarch and 
Dionvaus of Halicarnassus distrusted him. 

aitarchus (ca. 325 b.C.) was the first Greek historian to mention the 
Romans. His father was Dinon of CcJophon, the author of a con¬ 
siderable work on the lustwy of Peraia, which began with Semramis 
and ended with the cooquest of Egypt by King Ochus. CUt^iK vras 
a pupil of AristoUe and was stiU in the prime of life when Dei^nus 
took Megara in 307 b.c. Certain assertions of Clitarchus, w^uch my 
have been inspired by envy, make us think thathemay have been bom 
in Egypt, or at least lived there. The speeches which he in^ m his 
paces are undoubtedly free compositions and do not nearly so acim- 
rately reflect the truth as those of Thucydides. His history marks the 

beginnmgof the l^cr>lary history of Alescander the Great 

Phylarchus, said by some to be a native of Athens, by others ol 
Naocratis. and by others again of Sicyon, wrote among other ihii^ a 
history in twenty-eight books from the expedition of Pyrrhus into the 
Peloponnesus in 272 B.C. to the death of Cleomcnes, of whom he was a 
fervent admirex and iherefcre probably wrote in a partisan spirit. Plu¬ 
tarch admitted his tendency to ejtaeeraikw, but used him m the lives of 
Aratus and Cleomenes. Baton of Snopc, a younger contemporary of 
Phylarchus, was also used by Plutarch. He composed numerous works 

of which nothing except the titles has been preserved. 

Among other historians and compilers of the Greek Age of Erudition 
are Crateros, son of Alexander’s general of that name, who made a 
collection of Athenian laws; Zafas, a sc^Aist of the fourth century, a 
violent opponent of the Homeric l^end, who, beside many literary 
works, wrote a universal history down to the time of Philip of Macedon; 
Zenodotus (320-240 b.c.),’ librarian of the Alexandrian library founded 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus <285-247 B.C.); ai^ Callimachus (ca. 310- 
240 B.C.), who compiled various tabliographkal works, givii^ precise 
indications as to date, family, and particular history of the authors of 
all wqxks possessed by the lilxary. 

With Posidonius (ca. 150 BX.), a Stmc philosopher who taught at 
Rhodes, where Pompey visited him, and who wrote upon history and 
gec^aphy as well as upon natural science and mathematics, the Alex¬ 
andrian period me^es into the Roman world. Dionysus of Halicamas- 

1 Heiflridi IXnuct, Or 2en»4»li Himrieis (GdttiDCee, ia4a). 
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sue, a Greek historian of the time of Augustus, may be considered its 
last representative. We learn from Strabo that Posidonius wrote an 
account of the voy^es of Eudoxus of Cyzicus to India in the time of 
Ptolemy Eue^tes (ca. 118-113 b.c.) and of his endeavor to discover 
the sources of the Nile. 

The Greeks were long disposed, on the word of Hecataeus of Miletus 
and Herodotus, to consider themselves the children of Egyptian civili¬ 
sation. They believed that the priestly archives of the Egyptian 
temples possessed documents which would cast light upon the early 
* history of the Greeks. This is what the Egyptian priest Manetho sought 
to do. 

In the third century b.c. there were two historians who were not 
Greeks. Manetho, an Egyptian priest of Heliopolis under the first 
two Ptolemies, wrote a HisUny of E^pt in the Greek language from 
ancient times down to the reign of Alexander, based upon his researches 
in temple archives- Unfortunately only the names of thirty Egyptian 
dynasties from Menes to Nectanebo (itO B.C.), and some scanty frag¬ 
ments are preserved. Even these are badly distorted by successive 
copyists, so that it is impossible always to reconcile Manetho with the 
hieroglyphic monuments. The other non-Greek historian was Berossus 
(in Assyrian, Berusu), a priest of Belus in Babylon, who lived in the 
reign of Antiochus Soter (281-260 B.C.) and wrote in Greek a history of 
Babylon in three books under the title Chaldaica. He used the archives 
of the Babylonian temples and his work was highly regarded in an¬ 
tiquity. The first book dealt with cosmography and astronomy; the 
second and third with universal history from the creadon down to 
Alexander, Unfortunately the historical portion has been lost, but 
there are many references to Berossus in both pagan and Christian 
writers as Pliny. Seneca, Josephus, Eusebius, Alexander Polyhistor, 
andApollodorus. 

Another species of historical writing which saw large development m 
the post-classical period of Greece remains to be noticed. Aithides was 
a term used to define works of local or antiquarian research. The form 
arose in Attica, the richest country of Greece in archaeological and 
historical remains. The type seems to have been c^ted by Ciidemus 
(died 378 B.C), who was an eye-witness of the Sicilian expedition. The 
most remarkable of these antiquarians were Androdon of Megara, a 
pupil of Socrates, who wrote the history of Athens from earliest times 
down to his own day, and Philochorus, who fiourished in the first half 
of the third century. The latter was a partisan of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and was put to death by Antigone Gonatas in 260 B.c. He wrote a 
Histfiry of Ailka in seventeen books, of which two dealt with the 
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mythical period, four with the classical age, and eleven with the years 
319-260 B.c. It is often referred to by ancient writers, but nothing 
except fragments remains. An abridgment of it was made by Pollio, a 
proi6g^ of Pompey. 

Another such writer was Agatharcus, historian and gec^rapher, bom 
at Cnidus about 150 B.C. The Byzantine bishop Photius in the ninth 
century A.D. compiled a list of his wcrics, including: Dt Asia in ten 
books, which is died by Diodorus, Phlegon, Ludan, and Athenaeus; 
Europicca in forty •nine books, of which Athenaeus dtes Books XXVIII, 
XXXIV, and X^OCVII; a work c« the Erythrean Sea entitled Dewarr • 
ru^o, in five books. Other wcrks doubtfully attributed to him are 
upon Phrygia and Persia. Agatharchus seems to have been the hrst 
Greek author vbo perceived the true cause of the inundations of the 
Nile. 

As a class of historians the atthidograpbers were defident in style, 
but their r^d chronology and antiQuarian zeal Tnad^ their works of 
great value as compendiums of bets, and of interest to the scholiasts 
and grammarians because of the ancient texts they preserved. 

The Macedonian conquest extended Greek historiography to AleX' 
andria and Egypt Tltefe remains one other country where Greek 
historical writii^ flourished along stnaewhat unique lines by reason of 
the peculiarly different character of that country’s history. This was 
Sicily. 

Greek colonies, of which Skaly was the greatest, differed from mod> 
em colonies in that their politica] independence was entire. The tie 
which bound them to the nx)tber-country was one of religion and 
common institutions, not one ol political authority. In these colonies 
political evolution was more rafod than in tbe mother<ountry. The 
ancient traditiems lost their ascendancy. Commerce and industry were 
paramount and agriculture played but a minor part. In consequence 
wealth increased rapidly new men came to the fore, of sturdy, 
^gorous line^e bom of adventure and enteqvise. While the Hellenic 
genius was not fundamentally ^tered in contact with the foreigner, its 
wits were sharpened. The cotomsts were in general men of more au* 
dacity than the heme^keeping populatko, and established in new lands 
having less developed or almost vii^ resources, they became rich 
and prosperous. Tbe luxury o( Skity and Magna Graecia was pn> 
verbiaL But this opulence, in^tPaH of enervating, as in the case of those 
colonies established in a more oriental enviremment, acted as a stimulus 
to art and letters. The native originality of the Greeks, if anything, 
became more inventive abroad. 

Under such conditios was bom the Ririlian school of Greek histo* 
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nans, whose inQuiring minds searched the native sources of Sicilian 
history. The earliest of these was Antiochus of Syracuse, a son of the 
philosopher Xenophanes of Colophon, who emigrated from his home¬ 
land about the same time (530 B-C.) that Pythagoras quitted Samos 
for Croton. Antiochus was the author of at least two historical works 
of importance, On Italy and a History of Sicily, “the loss of which 
forms one of the most unfortunate gaps in the mfonnation left to us 
concerning Greek antiquity.” He was an important source for Thu¬ 
cydides' Sicilian chapters. Polybius declares him to have been oi« of 
the most learned of the ancients. 

After him came Philistus, also a native of Syracuse (ca. 435-356 
B.C.), who wrote a History of Sicily in seven b^ks, extending from 
ancient times to the capture of Agrigentum by the Carthaginians in 
406; a Hislory of His Own Timts in six books—he was an eye-witness 
of the expedition of Nidas—and a Life of the Two Dionysii. Cicero 
describes him as a terse, sagacious writer, and concise like Thucydides, 
whose style he endeavored to imiinte. He aided Dionysius the tyrant 
to acquire the tyranny and was entrusted by him with the building of 
the citadel of Syracuse. He was banned for marrying the tyrant's 
niece and retired to Adria, where he began hU history. Recalled by 
Dionysius the Younger, he was defeated in a naval engagement against 
the Syracusans and committed suicide on board his vessel. He was a 
valuable source of Diodorus and Plutarch. Only meager fragments 
remain. 

A century later is 'Hmaeus of Tauromenium (ca. 352-256 B.C.). He 
was driven into exile by Agathoclea and lived for fifty years at Athens 
without acquiring the rights of citizenship. Here he wrote a great 
History of Sicily in at least thirty-eight books, from the earliest times 
to 264 B.c. In this enormous work Timaeus not only reviewed the 
history of Sicily, but the relations of the entire Graeco-Mediterranean 
world. He also composed a smaller History of the Wars qf Pyrrkus. 
Timaeus was one of the principal sources of Diodorus Sculus, who 
wrote when the Greek world was under Roman sway, He is often 
quoted by Pliny, but nothing but fragments have come down to us. 

Polybius has violently attacked Timaeus for his geographical ign> 
ranee, and accuses him of slandering his enemies. It is worth while 
examining this question in some detail as it will give us an insight into 
the method of later Greek historiography. Polybius predicates three 
things which are requisite for the historian: (1) geographical knowl¬ 
edge, (2) a knowledge of practical politics including the art of war, and 
(3) the ability to collect, classify, and digest the written sources of 
history. According to him Timaeus was merely a "book historian.” 
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He bad not traveled like Heiodotus; he had never seen a battle. 
torians of this kind/’ be sarcastically obaerves, *‘are like those animal 
painters who draw from models ai>d scuAed skins.” 

The truth is that Pc^bius is protesting against the practices of 
Alexandrian histonography and uses Timaeus as an example to point 
his argumenL The Alexandrian epoch was an age of erudition, not of 
action; of intensive scholarship aod datsihed knowledge; the age of 
the grammarian, the phUdogist. the doset^historian, Polybius, though 
Grecian bom, lived In Rome for years and imbibed some of the master¬ 
ful ene^ of the Seven-hilled city, just beginning to reach out into the 
wider Mediterranean wnid. He rei^esents the protest of achievement 
gainst mere learning. 

Some of those who have the reputation ^ approachios bittory ia a reasonable spirit 
fhe Momlully observe^ are like (be tbeeredcal phyadtte: the; speod aB their time In 
librariee, and acquire geceraBy aO (he learxung that caa be |d( from bcoks, yet they are 

<aly partially qualified for tktfproductioa of tmuiDehsterv. To in^iect anoeut records 
with the view of ascataimx the neCione *»^**^ **^~«< by tl^ anoentsae to cotaio places, 
natioos. noBrirs and evots, is useful, lor tike hMtorr of (be past chreets our atteition to 
the future, if a writer <aa be fouul to ^ a scatemeit of fans as tbey really occurred. 
But to hektfve that aucb a^hty it suSdeot lor (he histcrian b as tboo^ a man were to 
iraagioe that an inspectioA of the work ^ the ^ masten would oiable him to become a 
painter aod a master of art (XII. 2S L). 

Accwding to Polybius, the study of documents is only one of three 
elements in the preparation of an historian, and is cmly third in im¬ 
portance (ibid.). Such research iovdves no danger or fatigue, if one 
only takes care to lodge in a city rich in such records, or to have a 
library in €«e*8 neighb^hood. But personal investigation demands 
great exertions and expense, though it is exceedingly advantageous and 
in fact is the very conjerstone of history (XII, 27). History will never 
be properly written, be contends, until ether men of action undertake 
to write it, or hisWians becooje convinced that practiol political or 
military experience is of the first impmance to historical composition 
(XH, 28). It is, in fact, as impossible to write well on the operations 
of a war if a man has had no experience in actual sovice, as it is to write 
well on politics without having been eT\gdged in them ^H, 25). 

It is evident that there could be no conmoi meeting ground between 
historians who so radicany disagreed as to method and province as did 
Timaeus and Polybius. Making due allowance for the value of personal 
etaraination in matters of twgraphy and geography, such investiga¬ 
tion is not always ^xaclicable evoi today, and in ancient times was 
uyinitcly more difficult Polybius was fcrtvmatc in being able to attach 
himself to the Roman anaies and travel with them. The opportunity 
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was a unique one, but Polybius is unfair in his contempt of those not 
able to enjoy such advantages. He is also unjust to Timaeus in attack¬ 
ing him for inventing the speeches of his characters, "as though his 
object were to display his own ability, not to give a report of what was 
actually said (XU, 25a).’' He forgets the intimate connection between 
Greek oratory and Greek historiography, and that Thucydides him¬ 
self so wrote. To be sure, Timaeus could not approach the masterly 
exposition of Thucydides, but his method in this particular was identi¬ 
cal The truth is that Polybius had no patience with this form of Thu- 
cydidean writing, and believed that it was the historian's duty to ascer¬ 
tain what the actual words used were PCII, 25b). In this practice he 
represents a wide departure from tradition. 

But Polybius is on firmer ground when he takes some of Timaeus' 
opinions to task. Timaeus’ inflated erudition strove to parade his 
learning. His work seems to have abounded with hostile criticism and 
invective of others; his skill in refuting other historians and his dili¬ 
gence in the censorious practice of discovering errors in others seems 
to have been remarkable (XII, 24 and 25c), In the height of his in¬ 
tellectual arrogance, Timaeus even attacked Aristotle (XII, 8). With 
justice also Timaeus' execrated style and "sophistical common¬ 
places” (XII, 26) are criticized. Plutarch with high scorn speaks of 
the "critical literary spint which led him to correct the style of Philistus 
and find fault with that of Aristotle and Plato ”; and adds 

My own opinion is Chet to pay too much attention to mere style, and to endeavor to 
surpass that of other writers, is both trifling aod pedantic, while any attempt to repr> 
duce that of the unapproachable maeter^ecee of aotiQuity springs from a want of power 
to appreciate their real value.' 

Cicero, too, complains that 'Hmaeus carried the rhetorical vices of 
eulogy and blame to a far degree.* 

Nevertheless, in spite of glarir^ imperfections, Timaeus had re¬ 
spectable merits as an historian. He industriously collected texts and 
exhausted the best sources. His defideacy in critical faculty and his 
proneness to rhetorical ex^eration were wealoiesses common to every 
Greek historian except Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius. Finally, 
in the matter of chronology Timaeus is deserving of high praise. Even 
Thucydides, though he compidns of the chronological looseness of 
others, is defective in this particular; his "summer and winter” system 
is most eccentric. Timaeus was the first historian to devise the method 
of calculating events by the Olympiads, which ultimately became the 
almost universal chronological system of the Greek world, 

' Lat Nicias. ch, I. * Dt aratuft. 11.14; BnOat. <b. 95. 
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Timaeus dkd at a i^iencntenal time in the history of the Mediter¬ 
ranean nations. If Sicily was the connecting link between Alexandria 
and Rome, she was also the point of contact between Rome and Car¬ 
thage. The First Punic War (264-241 B.c.) suddenly made Rome the 
world-power in the Mediterranean. Hitherto there had only been 
v^e allusions to Rome in the Greek historians. Theophrastus, for 
example, alludes to a "people who are called Romans/’ and Theopom- 
pus mentions "a dty called Rome” which was taken by the Gauls. 
The new extension of Roman power produced a swarm of minor hist^ 
rians, as Philinus of Agrigencum, who was an ardent Carthaginian 
partisan/* Sosylus, who wrote a History sf ikt Hannibalic War in seven 
books, having served as a mercenary in it and taught the Greek lan¬ 
guage to Hannibal/' Chaereas, of whom nothing is known except 
Polybius* statement that his and Sosylus' writings were “like gossip 
of the barberslKflj”/* Icdes, the author of a wa-k on the foundii^ of 
Rome, used by Plutarch; and Aratus of ^cyqn, the chief of the Achaean 
league (251 b.c), whose manc^ were utiliz^ by Polybius, and who 
wrote ”an admirably honest and hidd” history, ending with the one 
hundred fortieth Olympiad (220-217 B.c.).'* The memoirs of Aratus 
were highly regarded by Polybius, and Phjtarch evidently followed him 
closely. 

According to Dionyahis of Halicamassus PCIX, 11), the memoirs of 
Pyrrhus were written by Pynhus himsdf, but frcm an expression of 
Pausanias it may be supposed that they are not the work of Pyrrhus, 
though probably he was responsible for the information in ^hem. In 
any case they were a valu^le source. An author who wrote of Pyrrhus 
was Proxenos, who was without doubt a coitemporary. Among the 
works attributed to him are a History of Sitily and a treatise on the 
government of Lacedaeincn. 

Polybius “ was the greatest Greek historian after Thucydides. The 
history of world politics can pc^t to fewer sharper changes than those 
which happened between the yean 219 and 167 B£. In that half cen- 
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tury aJmost the whole inhabited world was conquered and brought 
under the dominion of the single city of Rome. Polybius, not Uvy, is 
the real historian of the expansion of Rome to a world-power. He lived 
in a time when history was energetically in the making. The Second Pu¬ 
nic War (209-201 B.C.) and the Second Macedonian War (200-197 B.c.) 
were fought in his early youth. He saw the war with Anliochus III of 
Syria (192-189 B.C); the Third Macedonian War (171-168 B.c.); the 
Third Pumc War (149-14$ B.C), culminating in the overthrow of Car¬ 
thage; the <^pl€te Roman conquest of Greece, ending with the capture 
of Connth in 146 b.c. ; the Numantian War, resulting in the Roman con¬ 
quest of Spain (143-133); and the civil disturbances in Rome owing 
to the reform policy of the Gracchi (133-123). Never did an historian's 
life fall in more eventful years, and Polybius rose to the opportunity. 

His own works are the chief source for the life of Polybius. Fortu¬ 
nately. owing to his love of digression, he often speaks of himself, and 
by piecing together these allusions, it is possible to make out a sketch 
of his life. He was bom about 205 B.C. at Megalopolis, a town of Ar¬ 
cadia founded by Epaminondas when he was at war against Sparta. 
Polybius was, therefore, neither an Athenian nor an Alexandrian but a 
provincial Greek. His father was LycorUs,'^ a friend of Philopoemen, 
a general of the Achaean League, and leader of the anti-Roman party 
in Greece. In 181 B.c. Polybius was attached to the embassy to be 
sent lo Egypt to the court of Ptolemy Epiphanes,‘* but he never went 
on account of the king’s death at this time. In 169 he served as a 
hipparch in the Third Macedonian War. which was ended In the next 
y^r by the battle of Pydna (168 b.c.), where Aemilius Paulus was 
victor- As a result of this war Rome claimed one thousand hostages as 
security for the good behavior of the Greeks, and in 166 Polybius 
came to Rome as a hostage. He passed sixteen years there. He was 
in middle life, a man of state and a man of war, an enemy of Rome, but 
with too clear a vision not to be taught by Rome. 

Rome in 165 was in the golden of the Republic. Italy had been 
conquered; Carthage had been twice beaten and was on the veige of 
extrnguishment; Greece and the East had seen the Roman eagles. But 
if Rome politically conquered Greece, intellectually she was conquered 
by the Greek spirit. In Rome Polybius found himself In the midst of 
this Greek influence and his education and character soon distinguished 
him. The aristocratic traditions of the Roman Senate, the unity of 
the Roman State, the majesty of Roman law profoundly impressed 
Polybius- Coming to Rome as an enemy, he quickly perceived that 
the Roman conquest was not the result of hazard. ‘‘The Greeks are 
‘^PluUxch. Pkilopctmtn, 20, 21. 


“Polybloj, XXIV. 6. 
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nothing but incorrigible children,” he wrote, "compared to the Ro¬ 
mans.” 

Polybius associated with the hrst families of the Republic. He him¬ 
self tells of the begirming of his friendship with Sdpio Aemilianus, 
which owed its birth to some books which he borrowed and a conversa¬ 
tion which followed. Thanks to the patronage of the Scipio family, 
Polybius was permitted to remain in Rome while the other hostages 
were distributed among the various cities. In 150 B.c. after sixteen 
years of life in Rome. Polybius returned to Greece, but occasionally 
travelled.'* At the beginning of the Third Punic War he went to Car¬ 
thage with Scipio and was present at its capture in 146 b.c. 

From this time on, he played the part of an intermediary between 
the Greeks and the Romans. His Roman experience made him a caustic 
critic of Greek characteristics. Greece looked upon him as a renegade, 
because, acquainted as he was with the power of Rome, he endeavored 
to show his countrymen that resistance was useless. If his counsel had 
prevailed, perhaps the awful reduction of Cednth in 146 might have 
been mitigated. As it was Polybius was of material sendee to the 
CoTtunission of Ten created by the Senate for the settlement of Greece,*® 
as when he saved the statues of Philopoemen, his father's friend, from 
destruction. Integrity, for he refused to be enriched by the spoils of 
Greece, hard commonsense, a gentlemanly love of hunting, and fond¬ 
ness for books, were characteristics of Polybius. His condemnation of 
Rome’s spoliation of Syracuse is honest and fearless in utterance.** 
He died at the age of eighty-two of a fall from his horse. Of all ancient 
Greek historians Polybius was the least literary, least penetrated by 
the spirit of Greek literature. Either he did not know, or he ignored, 
the great poets, the great dramatists of the golden age of Greece. 

Of the forty books which composed the Hislory of Polybius, only 
five have been preserved entire in the MS. Vaticanus, 124 A. A por¬ 
tion of Book VI is from another manuscript. In the tenth century the 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus {912-959 a.d.) caused a com¬ 
pilation to be made of extracts from Polybius, and fifty-three of these 
selections are extant in sequent order down to Book XVIII. In addi¬ 
tion, some passages have been gleaned from other writers, espedally 

XXXIl. 9-ie, wiUi a ^lU portrait of ibis famous Roman. 

« /M. XXXIV, 14. •• /Krf., XXXIX, 3. » XXXIX, 16, 

" 7M.. tX. 10: ’*To the (old and ^vcr. however, into Iheli own coffm vaa perhape 
reasonable: for >t wu imponlble for them to eim at univerMl empire without crippling the 
mcane of the reet of the worid, and sccurins the tame hind of rawicee for themtelvee. But 
(he/ might have left io their oripnal sitea Uunp thii had nothing to do with material wttith; 
and (hua at the tame time have avoided exciting jalotw/. and raised the r^utatlon of their 
country: adorning it. not with fHciurea artd etaluca, but with digruty of characte and great¬ 
ness of soul*' eShuckborgh’s ti.). 
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Strabo and the granimarians, for in ancient times Polybius was a 
favorite author from whom to choose rhetorical paragraphs. Finally 
in recent times Angelo Mai recovered some fragments from a palimpsest 
and Karl Muller found others in the library of the Escorial; still others 
were brought to light in the library of a Greek monastery on Mount 
Athos. 

Polybius’ History is actually a history of his own times from 221 to 
146 B.c. The first two books are in the nature of an introduction and 
cover the years 264-221 b.c. It was just at the year 264 that Timaeus 
had terminated his work, so that the history of Polybius is in direct 
continuation. For the preparation of these preliminary books he relied 
upon the Mtmoirs of Aratus and his father Lycortas. A lost work upon 
geography may have been a pjortion of the History. Polybius was the 
author also of a work upon military tactics, alluded to in Book IX, 
chapter 20; a History of iki War of Nunumtia; a Life of Philopoemen; 
and a Manual of Grammar. None of these works has survived. 

Polybius perceived the analogy between his history and the marvel¬ 
lous spirit of the age in which he lived; that the world was entering upon 
a new phase; that history in the western Mediterranean, as in the ^st 
since Alexander, had ceased to revolve around a group of city-states. 
He calls to mind the earlier military powers of the world, Persia, 
Sparta, Macedonia, and shows what difierences separate these short¬ 
lived empires from the power of Rome, whose tremendous greatness 
he seems to have foreseen. 

It not by mere chance [he say»] or without knowing what they were doing that 
the Romans etruck their bold stroke for universal supremacy and dominion, and justified 
thdr boldness by its success. No: it was the natural result of discipline gained in ths 
fitsm school of difficulty and danger.** 

Polybius clearly felt that he was the historian of the new political 
dispensation, and that it was his mission to reconcile the Greek world 
to Roman sway. 

I am bound therefore, to add to my statement oT facts a discussion on the subsequent 
policy of the conquerors, and their administration of their uni venal domuuoD. . , . Tbe 
present generaticn wUI lesm from this whether they should shun or seek the rule of 
Rome. . . . The usefulness of my history, whether for the present or for the future, wUJ 
mainly lie in thie. For the end of a policy ehould not be. in the eyes efther of the actors 
or of th^ historians, dnply to conquer others and bring all into subjection. . . . The 
object of thii work shall be to ascertain exauly what the condition of the several states 
was, after the udversal conquest by wt^ they tell under the power of Rome.** 

As an historian Polybius represents the union of the best elements 
of the Thucydidean and Aristotelian tradition. His work is a protest 
«7W„I,63. IIL4. 
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against the fashion of writing history which had obtained since "niu- 
cydides’ time. He revived the tradition of Thucydides, enriched as it 
was with all the progress which had been made since, particularly the 
stimulus of Aristotle, and showed a courage of conception which en¬ 
titles him to a high place among historians. His genius rose to the 
drcumstances of which he wrote. He tells us that he is quite aware 
that his history has an element of austerity in it, and is adapted to, 
and will be approved by, <aly oat class of readers, owing to the uni- 
fcmity of its plan- Nearly all other historians, or at any rate most, 
attract a variety of readers, by entering upco all the various branches 
of history. The curious reader is attract^ by the genealogical style; 
the antiquarian by the discusaon of cokaisations, or^in of cities, and 
ties of blood, such as is found in Ephorus; the student of politics by the 
story of tribes, cities, and dynasties. It is to this last branch of the 
subject that he has had a sin^e eye and has devoted his whole work, 
and accordingly has accommodated all his plans to one particular class 
of narrative. The result is that be has made his work by no 
attractive reading to the majority. Seeii^ that many writers have 
discussed in many varieties of style the question of gen^c^^es, myths, 
and colonizations, as well as the foundations of rities, and the con- 
sanguimty of peoples, there was nothing left fer a writer of his date 
but to copy the words of others and claim them as his own; or if he did 
not choose to do that, to abs<^utely waste bis labor, being obliged to 
acknowledge that he was c o mp o si ng a history and bestowing thought 
on what had already been suflidently set forth and transmitted to 
poaerity by his predecesson. For these reasons, he detemiined on 
writing a histcry of actions, first because they are continually new and 
r^uire a new narrative, as of course or»e generation cannot give us the 
history of the next; and seccodly because such a narrative is of all 
others the most instructive. 

Like Thucydides, Polybius is a pragmatic historian. He is never 
tired of reiterating that history is lAiloso^y teaching by ezample. 
He says: 

The sped^ of hinory ■ ... to kim why rl was that a particular policy or 

vsuaiM failed or s u c c ee de d . For a bare etateiDent of tn occurreoco a lattfcstini in- 
deed, but not but wbo thk is euppleau&ted by a statemeot of ause, the 

«udy of histey becoBM* frwtftiL Fbr b i» by ^ytog maJosies to our own dreum. 
rtaiu« that we get tl» reean* aod baas fereUaitatioe tlw future: and lOT Icarmftg from 

the past when to act with outioD. and iHuo with gr«iff boMooB. ia tbe pr«eDt.** 

He would have heartily endorsed the dictum that “History is past 
poUtics and politics present history.” In the case of contemporary 
*• XJI, SSb. 
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history Polybius believed that it was difficult to obtain an insist into 
its deeper processes and that the truth was often obscured. A com¬ 
prehensive view of human development can only be obtained from the 
study of universal history and not from particular, or what he calls 
“epiodical” historians.* ‘ 

in the pursuance of this purpose Polybius elaborates the causal 
element in history to great lengths. “For a bare statement of an oc¬ 
currence is intercstmg indeed, but not instructive; but when this is 
supplemented by a statement of cause, the study of history becomes 
fruitful."' ** Thucydides had dealt with the causd element in history, 
but his treatment of it was much more incidental than in the case of 
Polybius. In this emphasis upon cause, Polybius shows the influence 
of Aristotle. In Book III, 6, 7, Polybius distinguishes between his¬ 
torical causes of wars and the occasions or pretexts, and complains 
that preceding historians have not perceived this difference in all 
cases. Cause in general, he argues, has nothing mysterious or divine 
about it. His view of Providence is rational, not religious. Causes are 
natural and to be studied in a positive manner. This is not saying that 
Polybius excludes the fortuitous altogether in human affairs. With 
E>emo5thenes and Aristotle he admits that certain thu^ cannot be 
explained save by chance or fate. But for Polybius, this is an ex¬ 
ceptional explanation, the last resort when analysis fails. 

Polybius is fond of parricularising causes. “Narration is interesting, 
but the indication of causes makes history of value." Especially there 
are causes pc^itical, and causes military. Hence the great importance 
which he attaches to military organization and political form. This 
fashion of treatment is in part new, though we And analogies in Xeno¬ 
phon and Thucydides. Thus, in his treatment of the republic of the 
Lacedaemonians, Xenophon shows the excellent organization of the 
Spartan army. Thucydides in the discourse of Pericles describes the 
Athenian constitution. In Xenophon this analysis is accidental. It is 
a chance page that one comes upon in the Hellenica. In Thucydides 
Pericles’ comments are long parentheses. With Polybius, on the con¬ 
trary, the ascertainment of causes is fundamental, and shows the 
Aristotelian influence. 

The interest of Polybius in the resources of the state is again a herit¬ 
age from Thucydides. E^emosthenes had continued the Thucydidean 
tradition of searching analysis of the military, economic, and social 
forces of society, but it disappeared in the verbid of the Alexandrian 
historians. Polybius revived that patient interest in detail, that careful 
study of means, that minute enumeration of a nation's resources. 

- /W., HI, 32. ■ IbU.. XII, 2». 
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Examples of these are the minute account of Rome’s resources b the 
Second Punic War; his cwnputation of the size of cities: and. most 
remarkable of all, his profound analysis of the causes of the general 
depopulation of Greece, m which his finding is m alignment with the 
conclusions of modem historians and $oo(^o^st& 

The emphasis which PcJybius lays upon geographical knowledge is 
very great ” In Book III, chapter SO, he speaks of the darters which 
he encountered m his travels b Libya, b Iberia, b Gaul, and upon the 
seas which surround these countries. But Polybius had no patience 
with those geograj^iers or historians who paraded their knowledge of 
remoter countries, "of which hisicrians give tong and contradictory 
accounts." » He is ironically skeptical of the voy^es of Pytheas of 
Marseilles and derides those writers who dilate upon what they do not 
know. The encydc^aedic d^Tessions of the Alexandrian schoolmen he 
rules out; even a universal history is not the place for dissertations 
upon every s(xt of subject. 

Polybius consulted documents iriwrever be travelled, and has b- 
serted the text of several.* At Rome he consulted those graven on 
brass m the treasury of the aediles b the temple of Jupiter Capitolbus.* 
He knew the historical value of bscriptiems. Reading the list of 
Hannibal’s troope, be says: "! myself at Lacinium m Bruttium found 
this list inscribed upon taUets of brass preserved there, which had been 
graven when Hannibal was b Italy." ** The account of Hannibal’s 
avarice he got freen the Cartha^nians themselves.’’ 

Polybius anphasises the oecesrity of historical criticism, and is 
severe b his jur^ment of other writers. In speaking of Fabius Factor, 
the dean of Rcfnan historians, he shows his btelkctual mdependence. 

I wisb«d to wan tbocewbo tak« op Ui b oots |he«aytj not to be misled by the author¬ 
ity of his name, bat to be guided by tett. For there is a certain claw of readers in vhoee 
eyes the penonaHCyc^ the vriter is cf more aeeoiBt than what be ays. They look to the 
fact that Pabius was a CDctemporarr wtd a of the Seate. and assume without 

more ado that everythinf he says may be trusted.** 

Pdybius eschews the exaggeratkms of rhetorical histedans like Theo- 
pompus, as well as the semi-poedc history of earlier times made up of 
myths, legends, and ballads. The literary study of these was the vc^e 
at Alexandria at the time, and he believed that the influence of other 
studies comp^xmised the scientific srritbg of histexy. He does not 
absolutely disbelieve personal narrative, but be does not think it 

*G«n«f»lr wBirta oeU<a*iloeofgoiraphy. AU. 1.41. V.2I:<dS adly. I.4J-43; wi Italy, 
11.14^17: <irt Laeadaemoe. V. 21-22, IX. 21: «e Paetw vd Ux Damiha. IV. 3S-42: oe Han- 
aibal’s march over (2» 111, 2S-5S. 

" /U4.. III. 57. • /M.. 1. aZ: HI. 22. 24. 8S. 27. 
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decisive. Above all, the historian must be trustworthy. In Book III, 
20 , he tells how in a contemporary source he found that during the 
deliberation of the Senate upon the affairs of S^untum children of 
twelve years were present- He does not believe it. So, too. he is skepti¬ 
cal of the story of Horatius at the bridge.*^ 

The Romans were not naturally possessed of that type of mind 
capable of broad generalization They were too practical for abstrac¬ 
tions. Hence, the first historian who comprehended the nature of their 
institutions was naturally a Greek, It was Polybius who first opened 
the eyes of the Romans to themselves, and caused them to perceive 
the true historical development of their constitution. He himself says 
that an understandii^ of the Roman constitution is essential to an 
understanding of his work.** Like Aristotle, he divided governments 
into three kinds: kingship, aristocracy, democracy. Each of these three 
might be very good or very bad. In the latter case they became des¬ 
potisms, oligg^ies, or mob-rule,** Accordir^ to Polybius the virtue of 
the Roman constitution lay in the fact that there was simultaneous 
and due e^^pression of these three elements of government in it The 
consuls represented the executive; the Senate the aristocratic; the 
people the democratic classes.” Polybius thoroughly understood the 
working of the Roman government and was an ardent admirer of the 
Romans. But his admiration of the Roman character, their treatment 
of the conquered, adaptability, reverence for religion, purity of elec¬ 
tions, with which he contrasts the Carthaginian practice of bribery^ 
does not blind his eyes to their undue desire for wealth and certain 
signs of degeneracy. 

Polybius' influence upon the writing of Roman history was very 
great. Cicero and Tacitus particularly perceived that the Roman 
constitution was not the work of a single time or of a single circum¬ 
stance or of a single man, but was a gradual development out of 
opposing elements, monarchical and class, that is to say, aristocratic 
or democratic, and of the customs of the different tribes united to form 
primitive Rome. Polybius and Cato were the first to perceive this im¬ 
portant fact. 

Polybius was also an accomplished student of the art of war. This 
was partly due to the influence of Roman conquests, but it is to be 
remembered that the conquests of Alexander had already tremendously 
stimulated military literature. The work of Aeneas, a contemporary of 
Xenophon, upon tactics was a classic until the time of Vegetius. Poly¬ 
bius devotes eight chapters to a discussion of the art of commanding 
armies; and those upon the Roman army, in which he declares the 

** /bid,. VI. SS. » /bid,. ]. 64. •• /bid.. VI. 3-10. 4. " /bid. , VI. 12-lS. 
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Roman legion supericv to the Macedonian phalanx, are celebrated. 
ParaUd to these is bis admirable discusskn of the rights of war. perhaps 
the iiiiest bit of intemational lav in ancient literature. 

In composition and style. Pc^ybius is deficient. He was far from 
being a good writer. He wrote the Attic dialect of the schools, which 
was artifidal and scholastic. Is bis vocabulary be shows the spirit of 
his age and employs a crowd of abstract wttds and technical expres¬ 
sions which philosophy and sdence had introduced into the current 
language.* Worse still, he uses weak synonyms and even words that 
may be called cvninon, but iduch be had too little literary perception 
to recc^nize as such. 

The influence of the rhetorical school shows in his handling of 
phrases and his fondness for the periodic structure. This inclination 
leads him to employ mart words than is necessary, and sometimes to 
say the same thing two or three times over in crder to round out his 
period. In his reflections, he imitates Thucydides, but lacks Thu¬ 
cydides* gift of terse, sinevy txpme^coL Occasionally, however, there 
are real flashes, as example, “Public crimes do not differ from 
private except in quality and extent’*; ’'Anything in the future seems 
preferable to what exists in the present'*; "So entirely unable are the 
n^ority of mankind to submit to that lightest of all burdens— 
silence.'* 

In his use of public speeches, Polybius is in advance of Thucydides. 
The latter was content to give the general sense. Polybius was the 
first of the ancients to perceive that public utterances were historical 
documents. He ginyri to refwoduce a conversation a speech exactly 
as It was delivered. 

With Polybius and the Roman craquest of Greece, Greek historiog¬ 
raphy merged into the Roman world. '’Fortune has caused the whole 
world and its histocy to tend toward one purpose—the empire of 
Rome," he wrote. It is an ^ilogue. 

** See Capee (q. 14), tstfeduetim, pp. lii^BVn. 




CHAPTER IV 


ROMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY DOWN TO THE FALL 
OF THE REPUBLIC (31 B.C.) > 


U NTIL the end of the Second Punic War (218-201 B.C.) Rome 
made history and accumulated sources of history.’ But for 
five hundred years Rome had no historian- Then all of a sudden 
the historical spirit emerged. Singular as it may seem, this literary 
phenomenon was due less to patriotic sentiment than to Greek literary 
influence, with which the Romans came in contact in Magna Graecia 
(Southern Italy) and Sicily. Before the Punic wars the Greeks knew 
almost nothing of Rome, as we have seen. The great struggle with 
Carthage, however, opened the eyes of Greek historians to the im¬ 
portance of Roman history, and soon a number of historical writers 
appeared, as Philinus of Agrigentum, whom Polybius used for his 
account of the First Punic War; Sosylus, who related the history of the 
Second Punic War and probably was a mercenary in Hannibal’s army; 
and locles, who wrote a Uman utilized by Plutarch. 


• Tsutfbl. I, Ma. 73-79. IIS-IS. 120.132, 237,142, IS5-57: Juiet Martha. 'X’hiatoixe i 

Rome. ’ fiCC. XI ri902-<13), frt. 1, J90-27, 251-57, 491-98. 737-45. pi. ii. 106-14, 309-16. 
394-400, 53^46.70142?: H, W. C. Fet«r, WaArM and JCtaui, Gestkicl^cAreibuft( tinJ ^iagiai 
im Aleuue/un AUerlufii (L^iogig aad Bcriin, 1911). cba. viil-ui; Tccney Frank. "Roman Kia* 
toriogiaph/ bcfora Cwaar,” AH/l. XXXII {1927). 232-40; Martin Schans. C^tcikhU ia 
rSmitcktn LOmsiur, 4tK rewritten by Cul Ilotius (Murtkh, 1927-35, 2 v.}; A. H. J. 
Creanklfe and A. M. Clay, Ssurcu /«r Roman History, B.C. 133-70 (OaC^, 1^6); G. A. 
Sifflcox, A HiHoty of LiUreijtrt from fantus h BooOtiui (Kew York, 1683, 2 v.), I, 
89-79, 195-S43: Euere Paia, Aneifitl Lettnis of Rontw History, tr. by M. E. Ccsenat (New 
Ywk. 1905), cba. i4i: Oaataoo de Sanctia, "La biaioriQue daa premien vdelea de 

Rome.” JS. 1909, pp. 126-32, 205-14. and 1910. pp. 310-19: PtdJippe Fabia, "L« r4jile an- 
aalatique dana I'htaMrioe^phie ronauia,” iH4.. 1900, pp. 433^; WObtim Soluu, Du 
AnJSntt dot rdmseken Cwkkkisszkrsihatt (Ldptig. 1909): OtCo Seeck, DU BnimekHmt 4sr 
enHbtn Cesthiekiuektn^uHt und ondtri popuiSrt Sekriflm (Berlin. 1898): C T. CruCtwdl, A 
NUlory of Roman Lusroiur* C2nd ed.. New York, 1906): Rcn6 Picbon. HtsUire do le Ktl/raiur* 
lo/ine (5A ed., reviaed, Paria. 1912). 

* Down to the epoch of Muciua Scaavota rw mention s made of tha AnnaUs ntasimi, but 
only ol a /oMa pontifiois maiuni, The brevity of what waa entered upon it prevented it from 
becomns an hiatoncal register. In earlieet Roman timee the prieita announced ceaHy to the 
people all information with reference to relt^n, and traces of ihia practice long pereisted. As 
the population increased thta means of publleatioA proved insuficient. Then the ptnti/ei 
mosinmg began the practice of UucriUng previously o^ instructiofu on a white tablet (isim/a 
dtaHaia) "that (he people might be able to understand** (fiouslas ui e*stlRopuio coptoierendi— 
Ocero, Do Oratore II, 12) At fvat this information wm merely announcement ^ festivals, 
prodigies, cclipaee, thanksgiving services for the avcnion of calamittea, etc. The informa¬ 
tion was of an aJ most wholly religioue character. Mucius Scaevola utilized these proclamations 
for the formation of the Annain moxi/ni, but Interpolated abetraeu of deaeee of the Senate, 
maiktrats’ deeisiona, ambassaderial reports. In 249 e.C. the practice began of publiahing 
political events. W. SolUu, **Die Entatehung der AnaaUs ptaxi/ni," Rfnlo/ogus, Cv (1896). 
257-76. 
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This anticipation of Reman history by Greek authtfs explains the 
sin^ar fact that the earliest Roman histttians wrote in Greek instead 
of T-afin. Without a literatuit as yet, the Latin language was still so 
crude that it was incapable of btfixig the vehicle of literary thought. 
T?U8 is the earliest evideitce of the profound influence exerted by 
Hellenism upon Latin literature and Roman culture, and explains why 
Roman historiography emerged as an adult production. This Greek 
influence is to be emphasised, for the Greeks were the flrst narrators 
of Roman history. The first Roman historians were guided by Creek 
historical writers. 

Fabius Pictet was the earliest Rconan historian. His name tells us 
much. He belcmged to the famous geos Fabia. Between 489 and 475 
B.C., in every year, orte of the fnn<aii<t was a Fabius, and three brothers 
succeeded to the consulate without interruption. Livy relates the 
heroism of three hundred and six members of the gens. It was the 
epoch when the Romans were at war with the Veians, a people of the 
Etruscan race, who were allied with the Votsd. The Romans were 
cast down by reverses. In this crisis the Fabii c^ered to equip and 
put into the field at their own expense the entire fighting force of the 
house. The Senate accepted the offer. For months the Fabii resisted 
the army of Veii, but were finally in 477 B.c overwhelmed and mas¬ 
sacred to the last man. Only a single member survived in Rome, who 
had been too young to bear aims. He became the new founder of the 
gens Fabia, which siiU continued to be illustrious. Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Cunctator was the sole Roman gerteral able to hold his own 
against Hannibal after the terrible defeat at Cannae (216 B.c.). 

Fabius Pictor. the historian, was a member of the cadet branch of the 
family, the Pictores. This surname came from his great-grandfather 
who had decorated the temple of the goddess Salus in Rome with paint¬ 
ings in 304 B.c. This detail is very s^nifkant for the introduction of 
Greek culture into Rome, for this ancestor had studied Greek art in the 
south of Italy; and the artistic initiative explains in a certain measure 
the literary initiative of his great-grandson. Fabius Factor had seen 
military service. He had fou^t against the Gauls in the Po region and 
against the Ligurians, and had taken part in many expeditions ag ains t 
Hannibal. Livy bo r r o wed his own account of the battle of Lake Trasi- 
menus (217 B.C.) from Fabius ^ctor, and says that he was an eye¬ 
witness of that er^agement. We do not know whether Fabius Pictor 
was with his cousin, the Cunctator, after the disaster at Cannae, but 
there is ground to believe that he was a member of the delegation sent 
by the Senate to consult the oracle at Thus Fabius Pictor had 

been a sddfer and a di^omat before he took to writing history. His 
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work eKtonded from Aenea&—which shows that so early the Romans 
had tied their own history up with the Trojan War and the ancient 
Greek heroes—down to hia own times. This history was current down 
to Livy who borrowed from it more than he admits. It was translated 
into Latin for the benefit of those who could not understand Greek and 
had a great vogue with the patrician class, to whom history was long 
the only literature thought worth cultivating. 

After Fabius Pictor follow in rapid order four other annalists: L. Cin- 
dus Ahmcntus, C- Acilius, P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, and A. Pos- 
lumius Albinus. All of these pertained to high Roman sodety, though 
two, Cindus and Acilius, were of plebeian ancestry, but of plebeian 
families which were early elevated to distinguished sodal station. 
Cincius was a youi^tf contemporary of Pictor. He commanded the 
Roman forces in Sicily after Cannae, and was taken prisoner by Han¬ 
nibal. As late as 155 B.C. he was sent on a diplomatic mission to Greece. 
He wrote in Greek, and is often cited by later writers; Livy describes 
him as “diligentem monumentorum auctorem.” Acilius was a relative 
of the Acilius Glabrio who overcame Antiochus III of Syria in 191 B-C, 
at Thermopylae, and was one of the first commanders to begin the 
Roman conquest of Greece. In 155 B.C. when Athens sent the famous 
deputation to Rome composed of the philosophers Cameades the 
Academician, Diogenes the Stoic, and Critolaos the Peripatetic, Adiius 
introduced these venerable ambassadors to the Senate, and translated 
their addresses from Greek into Latin. It was a pure formality, for by 
this time cultivated Homans were familiar with Greek. P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus II was the son of the great conqueror of Carthage 
(1^ B.C.), who acquired some of his information from his father and 
from Scipio Nasica, the jurist. He was a zealous advocate of Hellenism. 
We come finally to the last of these Roman historians who wrote in 
Greek, A. Postumius Albinus. He was of patrician stock, and one of his 
ancestors had fought in the battle of Lake R^llus (496 B.C.). He was 
consul in 151 B.C., had been praetor in 155 b.c., and warmly welcomed 
the Athenian embassy in that year. 

With Cato the Elder (234-149 b.c.), Roman historiography changed 
in every respea—the subject, the sources, the spirit, the method, and 
the language. Cato’s Origines revolutionized Latin historicgraphy. 
Accordii^ to the words of Livy, Cato was the founder of Roman his¬ 
tory (kislcriat condilor). He was a prolific author and the first real 
Latin prose writer. His writings are for the most part lost, but we know 
much of him and of them, for his was a rugged personahty. He was a 
great public f^^Ire, having been quaestor, aedile, praetor, consul, and 
censor. The last office he made so distinguished for drastic administia- 
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tion that Cato has come down to history as Cato the Censor. He was 
of lowly origin, of sturdy peasant stock. Instead of being a handicap 
this was an advanti^ to Cato, for, according to old Roman maxims, 
the best school of trainli^ for a soldier was that of a farmer. Before he 
became a soldier Cato was a peasant on his Sabine farm. His near 
neighbor was Curiua E>entatus, the famous vanquisher of the Samnites, 
who three times was awarded a triumph, the general who conquered 
Pynhus and was one of the most illustrious wairiors of ancient Rome. 
In the intervals between his campaigns Curius Dentatus returned to 
farm his ancestral acres. This austere patriot not only taught Cato 
how to farm, but also profoundly influenced his character. It was no 
accident that Cato also wrote the earliest Roman treatise on farming, 
De asTtcuUura. 

Cato’s career as a soldier was almost as distii^ished as his political 
career. He first saw service against Hannibal under Fabius Cunctator, 
then was in Sicily under Marcellus. In 209 b.c, again with Fabius, he 
was present at the siege of Tarentum. He was one of the seven thousand 
who executed that astonishir^ maneuvre by which the Romans won 
the battle of Metaurus (207 b.c.). In 204 Cato was made quaestor in 
Sicily, where he quarreled with his commander, Scipio Africanus, and 
the seed was sown of the undying feud between them. Afterwards he 
was sent to Spain where he proved to have great military talent. In 
191 B.C. he was transferred to Macedonia as lieutenant of Acilius Gla- 
brio against Antiochus HI. This campaign terminated his military 
career. His political role then began and continued to the end of his life. 

The Oriiines was carried down to the last year of Cato’s life and, 
judging from what we know of it, must have been one of the most singu¬ 
lar and interesting histories ever written. Unlike the earlier annalists 
of Rome, who were content with bald narrative and dry chronicle, Cato 
introduced a vast amount of Information of an ethnographic, topo¬ 
graphic, and economic nature derived from first-hand observation. The 
sixth and seventh books dealt with his own times. Writing of Spain, 
where he had been pro-consul, he described the manners and customs 
of the Iberians; the fish of the Ebro; the alver mines; and the curious 
nature of the wind on the high plateaus. In spite of his hatred of Hel¬ 
lenism, he seems in these particulars to have borrowed the method of 
the Alexandnan explorers. One peculiarity, absolutely characteristic 
deserves to be noticed. Throughout the entire work no person was men¬ 
tioned by name. The Roman general was always called imperalor. 
Hannibal was “commander of the enemy.” This eccentricity would be 
unbelievable if it were not confirmed by Cornelius Nepos and Pliny the 
Elder, and b all the more singular since the age was redolent with the 
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deeds of great men—Scipio, Fulvius Nobilior, Fabius Cunctator, and 
Hannibal, But Cato was a down-right plebeian. He took the ground 
that Rome’s battles were won by common soldiers and that it was 
unjust to give the glory to the generals. The only proper name in the 
Origines was that of an elephant in the Roman army, named Sums, 
which behaved so valiantly in battle against the Carthaginians that 
Cato deigned to mention it. 

Cato’s Ouiines must have been a remarkable work, and its loss is a 
literary dalamity, greater than the much mourned lost books of Livy. 
It was in seven books which were preceded by an introduction in which 
Cato discoursed upon the nature and value of education and the office 
of history in that education, Each book was prefaced with a special 
introduction, a literary trick which Sallust borrowed. After this long 
preamble Cato proceeded to Book I: Res gestas regitm populi romani, 
or the history of the Roman people in the time of the kings, It seems to 
have been a short book, partly because almost no sources were avail¬ 
able, partly because Cato had no love for kings. He was an austere 
republican. Book 11 was an antiquarian study of ancient Rome. Books 
III and IV were a remarkable survey of the tribes of Italy—-Mude quae- 
que citiias Orta sit IlaUca. In these books Cato dealt with anthropology, 
geography, custom and law, language, institutions, religion, civiliza¬ 
tion, and culture '’to an extent which remained without imitation.’' 
The loss of these two books in particular is a grievous one. The residue 
of the work related the history of Rome in annalistic form. But Cato 
introduced one practice of Greek historiography, notably of Thucy¬ 
dides, in incorporating the speeches of public men (especially his own) 
or casting the narrative at times into the form of a speech. Cato was 
profoundly convinced that the purpose of history was didactic, that it 
should inculcate patriotism, teach morals, and shape the character of 
the young. Acc^ii^ly the Origines abounded in moral reflections, 
wise saws, and modem instances, so much that the Dislichs of Cato, a 
series of terse sayii^ and pui^fent quotations from his writings, was 
widely circulated after his death. They embodied the dd Roman 
philosophy before Hellenism and Orientalism had softened Roman 
culture. 

The example of Cato founded a school. No historian ever again 
dreamed of writing in Greek. Moreover, the annalistic form of histo¬ 
riography lost vogue, although it never became obsolete. Two annalists 
who followed closely after Cato were Cassius Hemlna and Calpumius 
Piso Frugi. Both began with Aeneas, were mere compilers without 
critical ability, and of turgid style. This is not true of their successors. 
They wrote with some art, they broke away from the annalistic tradi- 
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tion and wrote of historical subjects; moreover, they wrote with a 
certain grace of literary style—“addidit historiae majorem sonum 
vods," said Qcero, a remark which shows that books in ancient Rome 
frequently were read aloud to a group of auditors. Coelius Antipater 
laid his hand upon an ideal subject—the History of the Second Punic 
War. He used munerous sources or authorities, notably the memoirs 
of the elder Scipio. '‘He also had recourse to opposition authaities 
. . . which was a step in advance of the one-sided views which had 
thus far prevailed." Coelius gave careful attention to form of arrange' 
ment and clear expression and wrote a flowing ornate style. 

From this time on, two practices markedly characterized Roman 
historiography: (1) limitation of subject and abandonment of broad, 
general treatment; and (2) a search for effective literary expression. 
Both of these purposes reached their consummation in Sallust, the 
first great Roman historical writer. It was now also that the historical 
memoir appeared. The earliest memoirs which merit attention are 
those of Sempronius Asellio. He was bom about 160 6.C. and was 
contemporary with the Gracchi (133-122 b.c.). In his youth he saw 
service in the Numantian War (143-133 B.C.). He lived to be a very 
old man and composed his work in the time of Sulla, between 90-80 
B.c. It was written in fourteen books and r^ated events in which 
Asellio himself had participated, or of which he had remembrance, 
during a great age in the history of Rome. Asellio was almost contem¬ 
porary with the Third Macedonian War (71-68 B.C.) and was a child 
when Carthage was captured and Greece was conquered (146 B.C-)- 
The originality of the work consists not only in the limitation of the 
subject, but in the general spirit which characterizes it, of which we 
can judge from fragments and also from the testimony of other later 
historians. Unlike his predecessors, Sempronius Asellio was not con¬ 
tent merely to relate facts. He co-ordinated his evidence and massed 
and interpreted it. He endeavored to distinguish causes and to formu¬ 
late results- " It is not sufficient," he writes, "to state what happened. 
One wants to know how and why things occur as they do.”* It is 
hardly necessary to add, however, that with this new conception of 
history Sempronius Asellio nevertheless adhered to the tradition that 
history should inculcate morals and teach patriotism. One wonders if 
Asellio ever met Polybius, who was living in Rome at this time as a 
guest m the home of Scipio, and if he derived some of his novel ideas 
from Polybius. 

But the Latin memoir per se first appears about 100 B.c. The motive 

• "Nobia non modo t4ti« emi vtdep Qitod fKlum cssci. id prooiin(i«r«. Md «tUjD quo con* 
fliiie quaque raiione (cua oseni demoDjinre.” 
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of authorship was political self-vindication, The writers were soldiers 
and statesmen who sought to defend their policies. Tacitus aliudes to 
this class in the foreword to tht Life of Agricola. Notabie examples of 
such, in the first century b.c,, were Aemilius Scaurus, Lutatius Catuius, 
the victor over the Cimbri and jealous rival of Marius, Rutilius Rufus, 
and the great Sulla. 

Rutilius Rufus was a friend of Scipio Aemilianus and the Stoic 
philosopher Ranetius, and was a Stoic himself, Cicero says that he 
almost realised the perfection of the sage and praises his great learning 
and knowledge of literature. He was born about 150 B.C., served in 
the Numantian War—of which he wrote a history--and the Jugurthine 
W^, and was consul in 105 b.c. After his consulship in 98 b.c., during 
which his rugged honesty made him many enemies, he was sent into 
the province of Asia with the pro-consul Scaevola. At this time Asia 
was the richest colony of Rome, and of course the one worst pillaged 
by the tax-collectors. Accident compelled Scaevola to return home 
and Rutilius began a campaign against the abuses in the provincial 
administration. His enemies never forgave him. He was falsely in¬ 
dicted under the Lex Calpumia, the or^nal purpose of which was to 
prevent abuse in office, and condemned to exile in Smyrna (92 B.c.), 
where Cicero visited him in his old age. The memoirs of such a man 
would be very valuable for the history of the Roman provincial system 
but their preservation was too damaging to the Roman political 
leaders.* 

If the memoirs of Rutilius were worthy of approval by Cicero, this 
seems not to be the case with Aemilius Scaurus. His character is an 
enigma. He was popidar with the aristocratic party, while the demo¬ 
cratic party despised him as a pateenu who had made a fortune by 
questionable methods in the Jugurthine War. Sallust characterizes 
him as “noble, active, intriguing, eager for power, honor, riches, and 
extremely adroit in concealing his vices." He was implicated in the 
banishment of Rutilius. He was consul in 117 and again in 104, censor 
in 109, and leader of the aristocratic party before Sulla. One would 
think the memoirs of such a man would have been preserved, yet even 
in Cicero’s time they were seldom read, and in the first century of our 
era apparently only a cultured historian like Tacitus or an antiquary 
like the elder Pliny knew of them. 

The memoirs of Lutatius Catuius clearly show that the Roman 
memoir owes its birth to a desire on the part of the author to vindicate 
his political course. Lutatius Catuius was a colleague of Marius in the 

•C. L. Hendrickson, "The Mtnuin o( Ruliliua Pkiloiety. XXVIII 
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consulship in 102 B.c. Although the aristocrats were in power Marius 
was elected because of his military record, for Italy was threatened by 
the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutons. Marius encountered the 
latter at Aix, while Lutatius proceeded against the Cimbri, whom he 
met at VercelJae on the Adige River. A panic of the soldiers compelled 
him to fall back to the Po. Marius came to his rescue. The victory 
was really won by Lutatius. for Marius made a bad maneuvre which 
might have overthrown the Roman anny. But Marius, like Napoleon 
at Marengo, garbled the official report in order to save his military 
reputation. His party supported him and a bitter partisan controversy 
ensued. In the end politics won. Marius was awarded a triumph. 
Undoubtedly Lutatius wrote his memoirs in protest against the in¬ 
justice done him. 

Of all early Roman memoirs, the loss of those of Sulla are most to 
be regretted. What the memoirs of the French Revolution are to us, 
these lost mimcires pour servir of Sulla would be to Roman history, 
And the parallel would be remarkable. Sulla instituted terror arid 
proscription as a principle of rule in 82 BX. exactly as Robespierre and 
Danton resorted to terror as a political experiment in 1793-^4. After 
his retiremer^t to Cumae, the great dictator spent his declinir^ years 
in the composition of his memoirs. They were entitled Commenlarii 
rerum gistanm. At the time of his death he had finished twenty books. 
Plutarch, who lived in the second century a.d., used them in compos¬ 
ing the lives of Lucullus, Marius, and Sulla himself. 

Comparable to Sulla’s memoirs, if he had ever composed them, 
would have been those of Cicero. That the great orator once con¬ 
templated writing them we know from a letter to his friend Lucceius 
whom he u^ed to write the history of his consulship, pleading his own 
bashfulness—a singular admission in the light of the excessive vanity 
which characterises his forensic utterances. 

Lesser memoir writers of the last century of the Republic before we 
reach Sallust, the last and greatest Roman historian before the found¬ 
ing of the Empire, were Cornelius Sisenna and Licinius Macer. The 
former belonged to the gens Cornelia, one of the greatest Roman 
families, and was a friend of the biUliant orator Hortensius with whom 
he defended the notorious Verres against Cicero’s torrential invective. 
Thus he was an advocate and a forensic orator. He was praetor in 
78 BX., the year in which SuJJa died. In 67 BX. when Pompey ob¬ 
tained his extraordinary command in the war against the pirates of 
the Mediterranean, Sisenna was one of the thirteen lieutenants chosen 
from among the aristocracy for that campaign. He died in Crete 
during that expedition. As to his work, at least we know its contents. 
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It was & history of the Social War (90-8S b.c.) and the Civil War 
between Sulla and Marius (88-82 B.c.), that terrible conflict between the 
aristocratic and democratic parties, which did much to wreck the 
Roman Republic and make the Roman Empire inevitable. It con- 
eluded with the last years ol Sulla down to his abdication and death 
in 78 B-C. Thus it covered twelve eventful years. It was in twenty- 
three books. Unfortunately Sisenna’s theme was better than his exe¬ 
cution. His style seems to have been tedious and tu^. Cicero says 
he wrote as if for children (piwiU). But then Cicero was prejudiced. 

Licinius Macer was a contemporary and friend of Sisenna. The 
history of his tribunate was famous in the annals of the democratic 
party. From the victory of Sulla in 78 B.C. down to 73 b.c., during 
five years, the party was discouraged, ruined, without a leader, and 
without an army. The office of tribune, the time-honored bulwark 
of popular liberties, was reduced to impotence, an "empty shadow 
{inanis sp^es)," says Sallust- Licinius Macer revindicated the sup¬ 
pressed rights of his office. Rome at this juncture was sustaining three 
separate wars: in Asia against Mithridates, in Spain against Sertorius, 
and in Sicily against a rebellion of the slaves- On Macer's advice, the 
commons "struck” and refused to do military service. This action 
brought the aristocratic party to its knees. Though Macer's work has 
not been preserved, we know that it was in either sixteen or twenty-one 
books; that he consulted the archives and used unpublished sources; 
that he was careful of chronology and a conscientious writer. 

With Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius Antias we reach the last 
historians of the republican era before Sallust. They wrote between 
80 and 70 B.c. The former made a step in advance by beginnii^ his 
Roman History with the invasion of the Gauls (391 b.c.), instead of 
with the legendary period. It seems to have been a substantial but 
somewhat dull work, and written in archaic diction, which offended 
those who were fond of rhetorically written history. Valerius Antias 
was the author of a ponderous history in at least seventy-five books 
extending from the earliest history of Rome to his own time. It was 
a huge and ungainly compilation. In extent, if rwt in quality, "it is 
the most important immediate predecessor of Livy.” 

It is one of the anomalies of the history of literature that in the last 
decades of the corrupt Roman Republic, when it was swiftly declining 
towards spectacular collapse, on the ruins of which the Roman Empire 
was established, the two most brilliant historians of the republican 
era lived and wrote. These were C- Sallustius Crispus and Julius Caesar. 

Sallust (86-34 B.c.) was of good plebeian family, In 59 B.C. he was 
quaestor, in 52 b.c. tribune. Rome at that time was tom with fac* 
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tional strife. Sallust was a declared enemy of Cicero, whose political 
career was as dubious as his literary pre'eminence was undisputed. 
After Caesar's triumph over Pompey, Sallust accompanied the victor 
to Africa where the last partisans of Pompey were crushed, and Sallust 
was made pro-consular governor of Numidia, whose native prince Juba 
was deposed and the country reduced to a Roman province. In this 
capadty Sallust accumulated a prodigious fortune by rapine and ex- 
tcrtion, and retired to private Ufe in his magnificent palace on the 
Quirinal. His gardens {hortt sailusliani) were the most celebrated in 
Rome. 

Sallust * is the author of two remarkable works, the Conspiracy of 
Calalmo and the Juiurlhint War, and is also known to have written a 
Roman Hislory which has not been preserved. The first is a valuable 
ccorective to Cicero's four invectives against Cataline, but has the 
defect of being a pamphlet of special pleading in favor of the notorious 
conspirator, for whom, however, somethh^ may be said in extenua¬ 
tion of his conduct, Roman politics were in an evil case, and every 
man was fishing in troubled waters. On the other hand, the Jugurtkine 
War is almost matchless history. Before Sallust there had been an¬ 
nalists, chroniclers, compilers, but Sallust is the first great Roman histo¬ 
rian. He adorned impartiality and historical accuracy with an unexcelled 
power of dramatic nairation. His narrative is a series of word pictures 
drawn with infinite literary art. His pen portraits are like etchings. 
The interest never fl^, though at times he may seem too declamatory, 
too rhetorical to a modem reader. But these were universal literary 
qualities of the age. 

Julius Caesar (d. 44 b.c.)‘ was a statesman, soldier, orator, poet, 
grammarian, historian, at once the greatest and most versatile genius 
of ancient Rome. We are here concerned with him only as an historian. 
Caesar’s Comm^tories on the Gallic War (Ve hello gallico, in seven 
books) are not, as was once supposed, merely military relations. The 
work is a species of political props^anda. For Caesar planned his 
book to influence public opinion, to defend himself against his accusers, 

' TnmlaUon of all of Sallut save frapnenu by John C. Rolfe (L^cdon and New 
Yorlt 19S1: Onmait Library); Tium4 1. wea. 205-06; Oaaton Boinier. U amptfolion 

4t CcteHna (drd ed.. Paria. ISIS); Werner Schiir. Sailuti aU HUuriker CStuCtgart, 1934), 

* There art numerous English iianatauons of ^eear; among Uie beat are t bos? of the GclHe 
Wtff by T, Rice Holniea (London. 1908) and by II. J. Edwarda (Loedon and New York, 1917: 
Lee b Cla iaical Library), and of tbe Cwil Wrr by A C. Feakete (1914. in the tame aaiea). 
Tbuffsl, 2. eec 296; T. Rice Ilolmea. Cesser’s Cm^uai a/ Gmi C2cvd rev, ed., Oxford, 1911), 
and by the tame authority. Anamt and iSt Infoxiam ef Jvliut Cmffr (Oxford 190?) 

and C. tiH CctwU comms/sref rmtn im Catlia trtlanm Vlt. A. Hint mntmaniariua VI{f 
(Oxford, 1914): Julea Martha, "Cter fcrivam.” RCC, XXir (1914), pt. i &60-7] pl iL 
7S-79, 381-88. 798-801, XXtII (1921-22), pt. i, 50-56; E. Bertel and & Doaaon, Cmman- 
ia\m tut lo Oturre dts QeuUs (lOtb pcistiu. Paris, 1914): CshmIIi* T<iin«n Vrteiatet&rix 
(3pd ed., Paria. 2903). 
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to represent the conQuest of Gaul not as an expression of his own 
^auJting ambition and as a stepping-stone to wider power, but as a 
war forced upon Rome by the GauJs themselves, and, therefore, a war 
of necessity and patriotic duty. Further, Caesar meant to serve notice 
upon his enemies that he had a powerful and devoted army back of 
him. Accordingly there is a Xtndanct which pervades the Conmentariest 
whose calculation and influence must always be taken into account. 
The same motive characterizes his Cmmeniaries on the Civil War (in 
three books). Both are political pamphlets and filled with specious 
argument and special pleading artfully disguised. With apparent, but 
false, candor Caesar himself says tlwt his intention was merely to 
provide future historians with the materials of history. One must 
read between the lines and be on his guard gainst being deceived by 
the simplicity and clarity of Caesar’s style, and his apparent truthful¬ 
ness; one must also critically control Caesar's narrative by other 
sources of the time. Unfortunately, in the case of the CalHe Wars it is 
almost impossible to do this. Caesar himself is the only source. In the 
case of the Civil Wars, however, it is possible, in part, to check Caesar’s 
fidelity to historical truth, Caesar knew to a hair when to pass over 
adverse events in silence, when and how to interpret facts in his own 
favor. 


The Conwunletifs cn ihe GalHt War were published not later than 4$ a.c, for Cicero 
ootina them with admiration in hi$ BtiUm. which appeared in that year. Moat probably 
bdeed they were both written and pubU&hed aevera) yeara aaiUer: for it is more than un¬ 
likely that Caesar would have had time for literary composition during the intense 
labour of the civil war, and moreover, as Moramsei) aaya, the book was doubtleea in¬ 
tended (at least in part) to justify before the Roman public what Caesar had done in 
Gaul. . . . There are two main theories about the way in which composed his 

bo^. Some critics believe that he wrote each commentary year by year, after the caoi- 
paigD which it described: others that he wrote the whole seven—for it must be remem¬ 
bered that the eighth was written by his friend, Aulus Hirthis—in the winter of 52-51 s.c 
or in the year 50. The latter view is supported by Hirthis, who says (Praef. { 6) ''ceteri 
enia quaci bene atque emendate, nos etiam quam facile atque celeriter eos perfecerit 
scimue’' (''others know the flawless excellence of his work: I know more—how easily 
and rapidly it was dwie")* • . . The statement of Hirtius, who was one of Caesar’s 
meet intimate friends, and probably also his literary secretary, is the only origiaal testi¬ 
mony that we have, and must be accepted unless it can be shown to be mcoosistent with 
facts. . . . Why should not the publication have taken place in 50 B.C., —the year before 
that in which the dvil war began ? It seems to me most probable that it did. for this wes 
the only year between Caesar’s first consulship and the last year ol his life in which he 
was not fighting; and, as far as we know, he was then comparatively at leisure.* 

The trajisition from Republic to Empire was made by Cornelius 
Nepos (99-24 B,C.), a fri^ of Cicero and the poet Catullus, who 

* HnliBes, C. luU Ccnaru (aee preceding note), pp. 1 x>k. 
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marks the emergence of a new type of historical writing, namely bic^- 
raphy in his De iriris illustrious, in at least sixteen books. He also 
wrote elaborate lives of Cato the Elder and Cicero. Grave doubt 
exists whether the few biographies attributed to Nepos which have 
survived are really from his pen, or whether they may not be abridged 
or modified forms of the original. They are uncritical and chatty ac¬ 
counts, but the language is a model of chaste, elegant Latinity. Hence 
the Lipes have long been a favorite school textbook. . 


CHAPTER V 


ROMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY UNDER THE EARLY 
EMPIRE: LIVY, TACITUS, SUETONIUS 


N O STATE in history ew began under happier literary auspices 
^an the Roman Empire. The assassination of Julius Caesar 
m 44 B-C. had been followed by thirteen years of dvil war, 
which terminated with Augustus' victory at Actium in 31 b.c. Two 
years later the first emperor celebrated three triumphs and the temple 
of Janus was closed for the third time in Roman history. Vergil began 
the composition of the Aen^id in 29 B.C. In the same year Livy, too, 
began to write. The first book of his History appeared in 27 B.c. Both 
writers were inspired by the conviction of the greatness and grandeur 
of Rome, and the faith that a new and golden age had dawned, For 
the first time the Roman world was united under a single master. The 
pox ronuma, of which the Mediterranean peoples had dreamed for a 
hundred years, at last was a reality. The feeling of joy and patriotism 
was almost explosive in its energy. The emperor was hailed as Divus 
Augustus. 

Livy was bom at Padua in 59 B.C. (the year of the first triumvirate 
of Caesar, Pompey. and Crassus) and died in 17 a.d. Thus he saw the 
fall of the Roman Republic, the founding of the Roman Empire, and 
lived through the whole reign of Augustus- Nothii^ is known of his 
family, but his aristocratic preferences and the fact that he was rich 
indicate that he was of upper class lineage. Padua was a prosperous 
city and had five hundred citizens of equestrian rank. Undoubtedly 
Livy was educated in the local grammar school, and then carefully 
trained by a professional rhetorician in political and forensic eloquence. 
He lived all his life in Rome, and may have seen Sallust in his old age. 
He owned a summer villa in the Cmpania and a winter home near 
Naples. At Rome he became a member of that distu^uished coterie 
of men of letters, among whom were Vergil and Horace, which Au¬ 
gustus drew around him. 

The first portion of Livy’s Roman History > appeared in 29 b.c. It 


> TrtralMkc of Ut7 by B. 0. Porter, F. G. Moore, B. T. Sage, and A. C, SchlcainBer 
(Loodoo and New Ycek, 1919-40,10 v. eompteted out of 13: Loeb OcMical Library: TBur. 
aecs. 256-e7; J. R.Sedej. «d., Lhy, B«9ksI-X 1874), I, Introdurtwn 
T. Lm cS urU coadila fVilMm fVeustHtomt ffkIiftnSt AusiaOt ntu UarbetUf b? 
a, J. MQJlex, vol. I, pt, I Otfi ed., Berlin, IMS), 1-74; G. P. Unger, "Dit rtmiacben Qudlen 
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begins with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy. Thus Livy adhered to 
time-honored Roman tradition^ the philhellenic tradition of the poets 
Ennius and Naevius, and the earliest historian, Fabius Pictor, It ter¬ 
minates with the death of Drusus in 9 A.D. Probably Livy intended to 
conclude his work with the death of Augustus, which would have been 
a natural terminal point. This hypothesis is confirmed by the number 
of books into which the f/isli>ry is divided. There are 142 of them. 
Eight more books would have carried him to the end of Augustus' 
reign. The whole work is divided into "decades,” or blocks of ten 
books. This custom was not new and is a characteristic of historic^- 
raphy in Roman times. The work of Ephorus formed two decades; 
Polybius has four; Dionysus of Halicarnassus, Josephus, Pliny the 
Elder, Diodorus of Sicily, Dio Cassius, and Nicholas of Damascus are 
similarly divided. But Livy himself counted his work in books. The 
division into decades is not mentioned until 496 a.d. in a letter of Pope 
Gelasius 1. The grar^ divisions do not always terminate in a multiple 
of ten, as a conspectus will show: 


i-v. 

vi-xv, 

xvi-xxx. 

XXXl-XLV, 

XLVI-LXX. 

LXXI-LXXX. 

LXXXl-XC, 

xci-ciir. 

CIV-CVIII. 

CIX-CXVI. 

cxvn-cxxxiii- 

cxxxiv-cxLH. 


From the foundation of Rome (ab urbe condiu. 753) to the 
taking of Rome bj the Gauls (390 B.C.). 

Down to the conquest ot Italy. 

First Punic War (down to 219 a.c.). 

Down to the end of the Third Macedonian War, J68 B.C. 

£k>WD to the beginning of the Soda! War, 90 B.c. 

Down to the death of Marfus, 86 SC 
Down to the death of Sulla, 73 b.c 

Down to Porepey*$ triumph over Mithridatea and Tlgranea, 

62 a.c. 

Down to Che banning of the Second Ovll War. 49 B.C., between 
Pompey and Caoar. 

Down to the death of Caesar, 44 B.c. 

Down to the battle of Actiuin. 81 b.c. 

Down to the death of Drueus. 9 a.d. 


In the preface—which is too long to quote, but should be read— 
Livy divides Roman history into two grand periods, ancient times, 
and modem times (fuec no9a msira aetas), the latter beginning with 
the war between Pompey and Caesar (49 b.c.). The History pro¬ 
gressively becomes fuller as Livy advances, as one might expect. Book I 
covers 245 years; Book II, 41 years; Book HI, 19 years; Book IV, 
44 years; Book V, 15 years. For the important period between 49-31 
B.c. the books are measured by months. Books CXXI-CXLII were 
completed after Augustus' death (14 a.d.). 

dn Uviu» in dcr ^ und S. Dckade," Piihhpu. Supplemoitband 111 <1S78}, pt. ui, 3-211; 
Othon RiOTtann, Slu4^ svt /a H to gramai^iu Tile-Lm (2Qd «d., Fart*. 1885); 

S. G. Stacey, "£>i« Bntwickdung del livUniechen Stite*,*' ATchit/er laeiniselu L^zik^gtophie 
GremmoJik. X (1898), I7-S2. 
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Of this immense work, which was still intact in the seventh century, 
there have survived only thiny-five books. U.. Books I-X* and XXI- 
XLV, but Books XXXI-XLV are badly mutilated. In 1531 Simon 
Grymus found Books XLI-XLV in a Swiss monastery. Few losses of 
classical antiquity have been more deF^ored than the lost books of Livy. 
The explanation of this singular perition is to be found in its colossal 
dimension. It was so big that few libraries, whether public or private, 
could possess it. The cost of its production, as manuscript books were 
produced, by professional copyists, was almost imrfiibitive. According 
to Martial, already at the end of the first century, (»in the beginning 
of the second century, an abck^meot was currenL The p<^Iarity of 
the Epitanu* killed the original wcwk, just as it sometimes seems to be 
a wonder that the epitome of Gibbon’s XhcUm and Fall cf the Roman 
Empire did not ec l ipse his ponderous tomes. It is certain that the 
Middle ^es knew no more of Levy than we do. Certain fr^menls, 
however, of the lost boc^ have ccane down to us. 

Ever since the revival of classical learning in the Renaissance, 
scholars have hoped against hope that the lost books of Livy would 
some day be found. In the axteenth century Pado Giovio (148S'1552) 
alleged that a complete Livy was in the <4d Irish monastery on the 
island of Iona, whither it had been brou^t by an Irish chieftain after 
Alanc’s sack of Rome in 410 AJ). Francis I persuaded the Scottish 
king, who was his ally against Henry VIII, to seek fc» it. Later belief 
was current that the lost bods of Livy mi^t be found in the Escorial 
Library, or at Fez in Morocco. In 1682 a Greek monk in France told 
Colbert that a complete Livy, which had been rescued fiom Constan¬ 
tinople in 1453, was presffved in the island of Qiios. It is not im¬ 
possible that new fragments, at least, of Uvy may come to light. In 
1772 two scholars In the Vatican Library in a palimpsest discovered 
part of Book XCI relative to the war with Sertorius. Portions of Books 
II-XXX have been found at Mainz. The Jesuit scholar P. Hoirion 
found a valuable number of fragments at Bamberg. 

Livy had a clear idea of what be wanted to write. “1 wish to write 
the history of the Rcanan people,” he says in the preface, "from the 
foundation of the city down to my own times” (a primordio urbis res 
populi Romani perscripserim). He clung tenaciously to this intention. 
He does not, like Cato, enter into a consideration of racial antecedents 
or ancient customs and institutions. He is brief in dealing with the 
wars of Rome outside of the peninsula, whether in the East or in Spain 

* LeiB the Ant port of Bk. II. 

*SeeCH, Moore. “TbeOx7rb)rQclaBEfite(B«oILiv7iftRciBtkn to OtMQuem and 

derus." Amtfu«H F M okt y . XXV (1904). ZA\-S&. 
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and Gaul. His terrain is Italy. The matrix of the work are the First 
and Second Punic Wars, and theSocial and Civil Warsof the first century 
B.c. Rome, or at most Italy, is the constant object of his attention. Even 
within this prescribed sphere Livy does no more than touch certain 
things of Roman history. He is brief with regard to the Roman constitu¬ 
tion, financial questions, and economic conditions, and literature for Livy 
does not exist. The earliest Roman historian who wrote general history 
was Trogus Pompeius, as the first Roman historian to include the de¬ 
velopment of I.atin literature in bis survey was Velleius Paterculus. 

To Livy history was a species of rhetorical exposition; it was elo¬ 
quence. This accounts for his flowing, sometimes florid style. Further, 
like all Romans, he believed that history should be didactic, that is to 
say, it should inculcate morals, teach civic virtues, and promote patri¬ 
otism,* These conceptions were borrowed from the Greeks and became 
an inalienable characteristic of Roman historiography. To the Romans 
history was an art, not a critical soence; clear and pleasii^ly expressed 
narration was the aim, without tedious inquiry into conditions and 
causes and processes. It was a literary panorama in which the great 
historical personages were portrayed in word pictures. In the preface 
Livy deplores the impossibility of writir^ the history of early Rome 
owu^ to lack of documents, and elsewhere indulges in some ironical 
reflections on the difficulty of distinguishing between legend and 
history, Dickluni und WakrkHi. He frequently writes: “1 neither 
affirm nor deny"; ‘Tt is not worth the price of the labor to investi¬ 
gate"; 'T hesitate . . . («« cffirmarg, nee r^tlltre . - - non optrat 
pHiium . piieC)’' Between two conflicting accounts he will 

accept the one which seems *‘more probable” but does not always 
explain his preference {malim). If he is sometimes incredulous of the 
past, he has implicit belief in the official clairvoyance of the augurs 
and the priests in olden times to predict the future. Time and ag;ain 
he cites the AnnaUs maximi in regard to prophecies and presages, nor 
does he seem to be upset when the event proves.otherwise than as 
foretold. In short, Livy is not a critical historian; yet he is not in¬ 
different to exactness, if it can be ascertained without too much critical 
labor or original research. The immense dimensions of his work and 

* R. B Stce]«, "The Hiueneal AttitudelAvy." Md.. XXV lS-44. In hie preface 

Livy vTOte: “ Here are the questions which I would have every reeider ^ve hie cicee atten* 
lion—what li{« and morai* were lihe; through what men and by what pohoes. in peace and in 
war. empire wae eeiablsbed and colaiged; then let him note how. with the gradual relaiailon 
of diecapline, morale iiret gave way. as it were, then eanfc lower and lower, and Anally began the 
downward plunge which brought us to the present time, when we can endure neitbv our vtcee 
nor their cure. What chiefly makes theetu^ of history wholeaome and profitable is this, that 
you behold the letsone of every kind of experience act forth as on a eonepkiMua roonument; 
frttQ these you may choose for yourself and foryoucownctatewhat to imitate, from tbae mark 
for avoidaikce what is ehamefut in the conception arid shameful In the result” <Foater‘a tc.). 
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the mass of his material sometirnes overwhelmed Uvy. Thus he re¬ 
peats himself and not always in the same way. These •‘doublets” are 
curious, and there are many of then, which show that he was not 
always able to syntheaae or crganize his material. Contradictions 
and chronological errors are numerous. 

As to his sources, Livy had or could have had under his hand all the 
Roman historians before him from Fabius Pictor down. Polybius he 
followed almost literally, not always giving him aedil. For the period 
753-391 B-C. there were no doamenis—nothing but legend. After 
that the priestly annals, the laws and some private archives were 
available- The swafur-cowwira were chronologically arranged, but 
the proceedings of the Senate, their debates, were not made a matter 
of record. Moreover—and this is astftiishiag—Rome had no state 
archives until as late as Cicero! Laws, treaties, etc. were deposited 
iof custody in various tezE^ <x retained io private hands. The in¬ 
troducer or framer of a law frequenUy kept the official ten in his own 
possession. In short, little documentary eridence was available to 
Livy, and the archives of the Senate were almost inaccessible. Livy 
examined texts of old laws when he ccpuld, aiKl sometimes complains 
of the archaic nature of the langu^e. which mal^Q it doubtful if he 
always understood what he was trying to real Uvy was indifferent 
to geography and to^ogrz^y. Altbou^ his birthplace was not over 
thirty miles from Lake Trasimenus he did not risit that famous 
battlefield, If he had viated the scene <rf the disaster of Caudine 
Forks he would not have written as he did. 

Livy 8 strength and chann as a writer repose upon his gift for vivid 
narration, and his sense of the strilung and picturesque. Byron's 
phrase, •Livy's pictured page,” sums him up. Descriptive power 
literary portraiture are his outstanding qualities as an historian- In 
the latttf quality he displays that fbfviness for biography which was 
general in the Greek and Roman world, and of which Plutarch's Lites 
is the greatest example. 

Livy was the only histcrian of the Augustan Age who enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of the eaqieror, like Ver^ and Horace. Con¬ 
temporary with him was Trogus Pompeius,* ai»ther histoical writer 
not to be despised, the loss of tdwse work, except in an abridged fixm 
by Justin,* has deprived him of much credit which he well deserved. 

'TBUPfSL. Z. NC. 3S8. 

m an Snfliih tnoaiatkn of jMiD'c ataralcmmc Uf J. S. WatMo (Loodon. 187S: 

a aaaocal Ubnry). See also R. S. SttA. ''Poopciw Trwua and Jiadnin," Antriem 
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He was a Gaul not a Roman by birth, and wrote Nisioriat PkUippic<u, 
in forty-four books, extendir^ from Ninus to his own time. This was 
the first known attempt to write universal history and deserves to be 
remembered. It represents a new point of view, a new attitude towards 
the subject of history. His sources were Greek, chiefly Timagenes, 
whose writing is otherwise unknown. 

ft was a universal history of tbe HelUsic and onental world. Roman history was 
excluded to the point at wWch Greek and Eastern peoples came into contact and 
collioon with Rome, It has been plausibly conjectured that the author omitted Roman 
history because it had been ao fully treated by his contemporary. Uvy, But though its 
universal characM- was thus limited, it showed a sense of unity and continuity, like that 
of PolyWus; and this was reflected in the title of the work, PkUippuo, which Indicated 
that Macedonian history was, more or lees, tbe guiding orlMndiag thread. 01d« history 
had culminated in the Macedonian Emfcre, and out of it had developed the great mon¬ 
archies after Alexander. TT» work waa thus an intelligent development of Polybian 
ideas.’ 

Probably it was from Tim^enes that Trogus derived the concept of 
the "passing of empire” which the prophecy of Daniel made so popular 
in the Jewish and Christian world. 

The work begins in the Far East and ends in the Latin West. It is 
the first example of non-Roman history in Latin literature. Trogus 
Pompeius broke with tradition and dedared that history had a right 
to be interested in the achievements of every people. It was a daring 
undertaking for one who was ndther a Greek nor a Roman to set him¬ 
self to write history, It symbolizes the concept of universal humanity 
cherished by the Stoics that the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
were all one people, that the world was a great, a wider Rome. In the 
time of Augustus the ancient Latin pride, the ancient Latin prejudice, 
was declini:^. Race mixture was the process of the time. Gauls, Afri¬ 
cans, Spaniards, even British, were bewmii^ fused in the vast melting 
pot. Slavery was declinij^ and freedmen were increasing enormously 
in number. A new society was in process of formation.® 

It Is impossible to know the style of Trc^s Pompeius under the 
mutilated abridgment of Justinus. Linguistically the loss of the text 
is great because it might have told us much of how a Latinized Gaul 
wrote Latin, It is regrettable that we have no account of the Roman 
conquest of Gaul from the pen of so cultivated a Gallo-Roman. But 
there is a faint reflection of Gallic patriotism in the saying which 
Trogus puts into the mouth of Mithridates, a jibe at the Romans 
because of their veneration "for their founders nurtured at the breast 

'BusY.SSS-STTmoctreuntonTrogMisJ. W, Swaki,“Th« Theory of the Four Moiurchl«$." 
Clmtifof Phihhty^ XXXV (1940). f-21. 

*S«e Tconoy Fr4nk, "Race Muture in the Roman Empire." AHP. XXI (1916). SS^mS. 
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of a ahe-wolf, and ao has the wbde Roman peopk inherited the spirit of 
wolves, insatiate of blood, greedy and hungry for wealth (XXXVI11,6)." 

Seven other historical writers of the age of Augustus are known to us 
by name, but not a vestige of their works has survived. These were 
Penestella, Hyginus, Calpumius, Volumnius. Marathus, Amintius, 
and Clodius Licinius, Penestella, who died in 19 A.D. and whom Lac- 
tan tius lauded as a '*diligentissu&us scriptor/' was the authcr of some 
Annals in at least twenty-two hooks, Hyginus was a freedman* of 
Augustus, a friend of Ovid, and librarian of the Palatine Library. He 
wrote some biographies after the fashion of Cornelius Nepos. Cal- 
pumius and Vc^umnius were friends of Marcus Decius Bnitus and 
his brother and wrote upon the dvil wars. Marathus was another 
freedman of Augustus wto wrote the history of bis reign. Ammtius 
was author of a Htslary of the Ptmk Wars, in which he slavishly imi¬ 
tated the style of Sallust and was ridiculed for his pains. Clodius Xici- 
nius began his history with the Punic wars and carried it down to the 
reign of At^stus.^* 

Suddenly this pronnsing output of histoical writing at Rome was 
suppressed. The goverrvnent damped down upon all literary activity 
with a rigid censcrship. What would be today called liberty of speech 
and liberty of the press ceased. It was a new phetMmenon in the history 
of literature. With what freedom had Aristc^hanes ridiculed the public 
men in ancient Athens! Caesar, although he was accused and derided 
as no Roman had ever been before him, had made no effect to suppress 
liberty of speech and liberty of writing. “Hitherto,” as Tacitus has 
recorded, “men bad been arraigned for tbdr actkns, but speech was 
free.” The first cons^cuous victim of the new order of thir^ was 
Caesar’s old lieutenant Labienus. His memoirs were not published, 
but circulated secretly until the manuscript fell into the hands of the 
police and was destroyed. Anoth^ who sufiered was Cremutius Cordus. 
Tacitus has written his scorn of such measures. “One is inclined to 
lau^ at the stupidity of men who suppose that the despotism of the 
present can efface the remembrance ^ the next generation. The perse- 
secution of genius merely procures in^ony for the perpetrators of op¬ 
pression and glory for the victims of tyranny.” There was a law of 
treason at Rome, of course, but lese majesty hitherto had been defined 
as treason in war. incitement to sedition, and mminal administrative 
conduct. 

it is important to understand the reasons fev this abrupt change of 

* Tbe fiist fr^ediziAn wbo wrote 4 L Oaefija* niuai, a Ivnaer itive of Pomp«r. 
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policy, Until late in his reign Augustus adhered to tradition and the 
law. But he became increasii^Iy irritated over the interpretation of 
the great events of the last century of the Roman Republic by certain 
historians. Caesar had profited most from those events. But among 
the historians there were partisans of Marius, of Pompey (Livy at 
heart to have been a Pompeian), of Crassus, even of Sulla and 
Mark Anthony. The fall of the Republic and the thinly disguised 
Imperial Principate established upon its ruins embittered republican die- 
hards. Brutus secretly was admired in many circles for having mur¬ 
dered Caesar. The Senate in particular was the center of this unrecon¬ 
ciled republican sentiment of opposition. For the senators resented 
having been shorn of their powers under the new regime. “ The prof¬ 
ligacy which prevailed in high society, and of which members of his 
own family were guilty, afforded further opportunity for ridicule of 
the emperor, The republican opposition found capital in the scandals of 
the court. Accordii^ly the government shut down upon all literary 
activity in Rome, and severdy regulated what might be published. 
This policy of regulation and suppression endured down to 96 a.D. 

All kinds of literature suffered in this sharp transition from indul¬ 
gence to severity, but history the most; for history dealt with politics 
and the emperors. Accordingly, all history had to be written with 
prudence, and much of it was written with flattery. Velleius Paterculus'* 
was the first conspicuous example of the “new ” history. He came of a 
disfing,nshed family and was a soldier by profession, having served in 
Thrace or Macedonia, and later been a staff officer of Tiberius, when 
he was yet a prince and had not become emperor. His R<yman Histeny 
in two books is a symptom of the tiroes. Bwk 1 be^ns with the first 
settlements of the Greeks in Italy and concludes with the Puiuc Wars 
(146 B.c.). and accordingly is a mere outline. Book II extends to 30 a.d. , 
that is to say, down into the middle of the reign of Tiberius. The end 
is abrupt and unnatural Why? Because Velleius Paterculus all of a 
sudden disappeared. It has been conjectured that he was implicated 
in the fall of Sejanus, the powerful minister of Tiberius, founder of the 
formidable praetorians, and poisoner of Drusus, son of Tiberius, who 
was executed with many others for conspiracy in 31 a.d. 

Velleius Paterculus viewed history in terms of great men. The Sec¬ 
ond Punic War is a life of Hannibal; the Third Punic War a life of 
Scipio Africanus. Tbe whole work is a portrait gallery in words. The 

For I rutterly exposrtion of this m&wC, see Guton Boisaier, L'oppositiffn t9ut Us CtMrs 
<Sth ed., Ftris, 1905); a(io Jules Mtrths, "L'blsMre et la liberU sous Aufusle et ses suecee* 
seun," RCC. XU (1903-04), pc, i, 635-42. 776-S4. 
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novelty of the wcrk is in the appredation he di^lays for literary and 
artistic history. He has the merit of haWog been t^ first to perceive 
these values. He is impressed with the intellectual supremacy of 
Athens and the intellectual apathy of ^>arta, and wonders why the 
Greels of Sicily and Lows Italy never devek^ as Attic Greece did. 
He is curious about the iofhsence of Hellenism upon Roman civilisation. 
A less pleasing novelty U his flattery of the powers that be. His pomp¬ 
ous and tu^d language becomes dithyrambic when writing of Tiberius, 
with whom he served on the Rhii» in 6 A.O., when he found out that 
"the Lombards are fiercer than the other Genuatis,” a passage which 
Tacitus later quoted {Germmui, ch. 40). 

Valerius Maximus'* was a lighter dilettante, a base flatterer, and a 
shallower writer than Velleius Paterculus. His NUtt Books oj MemorabU 
Deeds and Soyinis (Factorum dictorum^ memorabiliwn Ubri nonm) is a 
compilation of an^otes, fulsomdy dedicated to Tiberius. These 
glearungs are cla.ssified topically under various heads, such as 
“Courage/' “Patience." "Men of obscure birth who became famous,” 
“Curiosities of great men,*’ “Extraordinary deaths.'* etc., and on 
every one of them Valerius cttoments with invariable banality. He 
loved to adorn a tak and pcnnt a moraL The value of the work is in its 
lack of value. It shows the d^raded ccoditicm of historiography under 
the Early Empire. History has become reticent, even silent over un- 
portant things, and seeks to ^'otect itself by adulatim. The sole 
merit of Valerius Maximus is that be wrote almost Ciceronian Latin. 

But even under these guarded and x^ervened conditkos it was danger¬ 
ous to write history in the reigns of Tiberius. Caligula. Claudius, and 
Nero. In order to escape censure, and even death, it was safer not to 
write Roman histc^ at all. tsp^aaHy that of the Civil Wars and 
Early Empire. This is ^lat Quintus Curtius Rufus did. who took 
refuge in Greek history and wrote a History of AUxander Iht Grtai in 
ten books, of which ordy the first two have tarot down to us. The 
loss is not seriOTis, for Quintus Curtius was a mere ccsnpiler who wrote 
rhetorically and bad a predilection ior long speeches ^ch he put in 
the mouths of his characters, at the same time indulg ing hims elf in 
pompous moral reflections. The biographical method of writing history 
was becomii^ tedious. But what other type opujd be written? 

Between Quintus Curtius. who lived in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius (41*^ a.d.) and Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola appeared in 
9d A.D., an interval of fifty years dapsed from which time no contem¬ 
porary historical work has been preserved. But although it was tlie 

'* IM.. II. $ae. 292; S. Doimd, mr Owm Cam. (ftrb, 1SS7). 
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age of the delator, the informer, history was not utterly silent. Among 
the historians anterior to Nero, four, of unequal value, deserve to be 
mentioned- These were: Bruttedius Niger, the Emperor Claudius, 
Auhdius Bassus, and Servilius Nonianus.^* They are almost wholly 
known through the use which Tacitus made of th^ later. Bruttedius 
N^er was a servile flatterer, ambitious, unmoral, but with a flair for 
writing which Tacitus, though he despised the man, appreciated. He 
was friendly with Sejanus and was put to death with him. His History 
was of even less value than those of Velleius Paterculus and Valerius 
Maximus, whom he resembles. 

The Emperor Claudius,'* a pedant on a throne like James I of Eng¬ 
land, prided himself on his leaming, which indeed was copious but 
antiquarian. He was an industrious compiler, the author of twenty 
books on the Etruscans, an eight volume Hisl&ry ^ Ccr/Aoge, a History 
of the Cicil Wars in wght books, and an Auiobioirapky. The very 
listing of these works by Suetonius is sufficient evidence of his pedantry. 

The loss of these works for the factual information which must have 
been in them, however, is to be deplored. Aufldius Bassus was a writer 
of a different type. He was a man of philosophic mind, of real culture 
and real character. Seneca, who knew him when he was an old man, 
admired him. 

It is uncertain with vhat evenU Aufidlus Bassus began hia narrative, whether 
the comraencemcit of the Civil Wan. from the death of Caesar or from where Livy 
ended, and at what p^t it dosed, with the end of Claudiue, or that of Caligula, or that 
of Tiberius. We ooJy know that PUny, who contimied his work, treated at least of the 
latter part of the reign of Noo.'^ 

Aufldius Bassus also wrote a HUUrry of the German War {Lsbri MH \ 
iemumici). Servilius Nonianus, who lived at the same time, is praised 
by Quintilian and Tacitus. We do not know what history he wrote. 

A safer sort of history than that of the Civii Wars or Early Empire 
was written in this time, which may be described as half history and 
half travel literature. Such were Eomitius Corbulo, who described his 
personal adventures and observations in Asia; C Suetonius Paulinus, 
his travels in Mauretania; Titus Claudius BalbiUus, his travels in 
Egypt; and L. Antistius Vetus, his adventures in Germany; he had 
been in command of the garrisons along the Rhine in 58 A.D. The 
value of these lost works for geography and ethnolc^, as well as for 
history, is evident, especially the last.^* 

These historical writers closed the period of the emperors of the 
Julian house, which expired with Nero (68 a.d.). Under the Flavian 

'* TauFfEU II, sees. 277,291. ** /bii. kc. 286. » /M.. sec 277. “ IM. . etc. 291, I 
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dynasty were Fabiua Rusticus, Clurms Rufus, and Pliny the Elder. “ 
We are well informed on all three of them, for Tadtus made Uu^e use 
of them. All three of them related the events fA Nero's reign and as 
historians excelled tbdr immediate pr edecessors. Fliny also wrote a 
History the Wars teith ths Germans in thirty<me books. Fabius RustU 
CU8 was an intimate friend of Seneca the philosopher, who had been 
Nero's tutor. He survived all his friends and lived until lOS A.D. Tad* 
tus could have talked with him. Ouvius Rufus was of aristocratic 
birth and active in public life. He was consul in 54 A.D. at a very early 
age, and governor of Spain late in Nero’s reign. In the triangular civil 
war between Galba, Otho, and Vitellius sdudi Mowed Nero's death, 
Claudius Rufus and Silius Italicus, author of a pc^mlar epic poem on 
the Seo^d Punic War {Punka), were the secret ^enu who negotiated 
with Licimus Mucianus, goveriKr of Syria—who incidentally may 
be said to have collected historical documents which be put at the 
disposal of his friend Pliny—to procure the triumi^ of Vespasian 
(6d-’79 A.O.) and so put an end to the wantco stru^. Tacitus ex¬ 
presses a very high opinion of Quvius Rufus as an hist^ian. 

Pliny the Elder, whose Notural History akne has survived of all his 
works, was a commander in the Roman provinces along the Rhine 
during most of Nero's c^n. then saw service in Spain, and under 
Vespasian was paymaster of the army in the East and on the staff of 
Ittus at the siege of Jerusalon. He was a man of open mind, insatiable 
curiosity, and an omnivorous reader. He read at hcane and abroad, 
when travelling, when eatii^, ^ibea in the bath. He was always ac¬ 
companied by slave setxetaries to whom he constantly dictated. His 
nephew Pliny Mirwr has given a vivid account of his uncle’s literary 
labors (Letters, III, 5). At the lime of the great eruption of Vesuvius in 
79 A.P. Pliny was in command of the fleet in the Bay of Naples and his 
curiosity to study the violent (^Moomenon at close quarters resulted 
in his death by asphyxiatkc. The loss of the History of the Wars with 
the Germans is a serious one, for Pliny’s keenness of observation and 
his fulness of description were great. Undoubtedly it was the principal 
source of Tacitus’ infOTmation when he wrote the Gemtania. 

We must now turn to a constderation of another, and far more in¬ 
teresting type of historical literature. Under the Early Empire kislori- 
cal mmosTS became as typical a form of literary cxj^ession as they did 
many centuries later in seventeenth and eighteenth century France. 
Even the cmpenws were authors. Augustus' Hktoria sui iemporis is 
cited by Pliny the Elder, Soetcmus, Plutarch, Appian, and Dio Cassius. 
Claudius wrote eight books of Memoirs, which Suetonius characterizes 

■/«4. sees. 3XZ-M. 
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as “magis inepte quam melaganter.” Tiberius was the author qrf a 
De 9iia sua of brief compass, but it must have been of surpassii^ 
interest, What would we not give for the other side of the dark portrait 
painted by Tadtus? Even Vespasian, though he was a burly soldier and 
void of literary inclination, left memoirs, and his son Domitian must have 
had a hobby for them. “ He never read anythii^ except memoirs, ’ ’ says 
Suetonius. But of all the memoirs written during ^e Early Empire 
whose loss is to be deplored, probably the loss of Agrippina’s memoirs 
is the greatest. Pliny and Tacitus praise them. Agrippina was the 
mother of Nero and the Catherine de Medici of the Roman world. 

But there was another class of memoirs—the surreptitiously circu¬ 
lated and sometimes anonymous memoirs of writers opposed to the 
Caesars, which represented the literature of detraction, from which 
Tacitus and Suetonius acquired thdr often dark and scurrilous infor¬ 
mation. The fonner’s somber pages in especial owe much to these 
sources. Without them even the genius of Tacitus could not have en¬ 
dowed dull annals and dry official documents with that lambent flame 
which his pages possess, for they have the sound and fury of Saint 
Simon’s memoirs of the reign of Louis XIV. For example, take the 
chapter in the Annals (XIII, 15-16) which recounts the poisonir^ of 
Britannicus. The reader seems in the very presence of the actors of 
this drama. We see Nero, fat, sensual, cruel: the implacable Agrippina; 
Locusta the courtesan playii^ the part of a Lucretia Borgia: the strip¬ 
ling Britannicus; the great dining hall glowing with lights and throbbing 
with music. The picture is painted by a master hand. The same is 
true of that wonderful chapter in which Tiberius, after the death of 
Augustus, with feigned modesty addresses the Senate. The account has 
the seriocomic air of the Day of Dupes in the lime of Richelieu, and 
must have been derived from the memoirs of some De Retz of imperial 
Rome. Interesting as these secret memoirs must have been, Tacitus 
perceived the difficulty and the darker of using them. "For while we 
instinctively shrink from a writer’s adulation," he says, “we lend a 
ready ear to detraction and spite because flattery involves the shameful 
imputation of servility, whereas mahgzuty wears a false appearance of 
honesty.’’ The pithy nature of this analytic and antithetical sentence 
is typical of Tacitus’ style, 

C. Cornelius Tacitus* is the greatest name in Rcsnan historiography, 

"IM.. sec*. 333-39: Gaston BousKr. anS QlMer Jtmwt Siudiis. tr, by W. G. 

Hutcbaon CLondon. 1906): Henry Fumeaux, ed.. C»fn«/iT T«eUI Amutium aS trmtu dM 
Aup,sH litrri (Oxford, 1S84-91. 2 v.). 1. introduction, 1-33; B. W. Hccdenon. Civil Wet and 
Jftbtllivn in <*« AonoTt Snpiu A.D. M-TO, A Coinfienim tv ik« ^ Tvciius (London, 

290S). There are various Eoaliah translaiions of Tacitus* vorki: Ute versions b the Loeb 
Classical Ubrary are by William Pctersoo. Ctifford H. Moore, and Joha Jackson (London aod 
K«w York, 1914-5?, 4 vj ^ j j ua 
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comparable to Thucydides in Greek Imtodography. He was a copious 
miter. The list of his works arranged in their probable chronolt^cal 
order is: (1) Diai^gui on Orators, (2) Lift AgrKola, (3) Germania, 
(4) Hisiories (Historiae), (5) Annals. He was b«n about 55 A.D. and 
died about 1^ a.d. By birth, character, and education he was essen¬ 
tially an aristocrat. Tacitus was destined for the law-^ience his careful 
training in oratory, ^ch powerfully influenced both his style and his 
method of exposition—but under Ve^>asian entered public life, and 
t)ecanie in succession military tribune, aedile, and in 88 aj). praetor. 
In the terrible rule of Domitian be retired to private life. His literary 
career begins with his Life of Apicoio, sd» died in 93 a.D. and was his 
father-in-law, a former praetorian legate in Germany, pro-praetor in 
Belgica, and governor of Britain- It is of some hist^icai value, but 
more interesting as an almost perfect tribute to an excellent Roman 
citiren who was not coTUpted by the times. Then ensues a long silence. 
Tacitus found refuge among his books, but discreetly let few know 
that he was writing a history of the imperial period. 

Accc«ding to chroi»lcgical order the Aimois relate facts ^lich were 
anterior to the Hisiorits. But as the two periods were sharply distinct, 
the one being the Julian period, the other the Flavian period. Tadtus 
reversed the natural ord^ of compositicai and b^an with the latter 
which be knew well as a coniempwary. The Hisiories extends 
from the death of Nero (68 aj>.) to the death of Donutian (96 a.d.) 
and is, therefore, a history of the Flavian dynasty. It contained four¬ 
teen, cr possibly twelve bocto, of which only the first four and the 
first half of the fifth have ccane down to us. The question of the sources 
of the Histories is hotly disputed among scholars. Seme think that 
Tadtus did a great deal of independent research (as be could since he 
did his histcyical writing in the re^ o( Traian) in the archives, infor¬ 
mation which he supplemented fixm the lecollectkms of frioids and 
his own contemporary reminiscences. Others think that Tadtus was 
too much of a literary artist to perfom the druc^W of digging in dry 
and dreary state papers, and that be relied for information upon the 
works of Cluvius Rufus and Pliny the Elder, who were in their prime 
in the Flavian period. Srill a third group of scholars believe that Tad¬ 
tus derived much of his material from Greek historians of the age, 
notably Plutarch- Plutarch's style in his Um of the Emperors Galba 
and Otho is different frean tus usual style, ai>d there is a remarkable 
parallel between Plutarch’s axount and Tadtus' account of these two 
shortlived emperors. This parallels has led to various inferences. 
Did Plutarch a^y Tadtus or Tadtus copy Plutarch? Or did both 
borrow from another historian? The suppodtion is strong that both 
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largely utilaed the work of Ouvius Rufus, and that he is the main 
source of the HistorUs. 

The method of exposition employed by Tacitus in the HisUnies was 
that of the orator. He rarely omits an opportunity to recite events, to 
formulate causes, to interpret movements by the device of throwing 
the narration or the argument into direct discourse and putting his own 
words into the mouths of interlocutors in the drama. There are seven 
of such notable discourses, as the address of Galba to Piso when he 
adopts him (1, X6), the speech of Piso to the soldiers (I, 2Q), Otho’s 
speech to his army (I, 37), Otho’s harangue to the revolted soldiers 
(I, 83), Otho’s last speech to his soldiers (II, 47), Mucianus’ address to 
Vespasian endeavorii^ to persuade him to declare himself emperor 
(I!, 76), Vitellius’ speech when he entered Rome {II, 90). As has been 
said, this was a literary device of andent historical writers, which Thu¬ 
cydides introduced and which became a vogue in Greek and Latin 
historiography- The modem reader finds the practice tedious. 

Xhe Anntds —a title for which there is no ancient authority—record 
the history of the emperors of the Julian house from Tiberius to Nero. 
Tacitus did not begin with Augustus. The period covered is from 14 
to 68 A.D, Nine books have been preserved intact; of Books V, XI, XVI, 
there are only fr^ments. The whole of the reign of Caligula, the first 
six years of Claudius, and the last three years of Nero *' are missii^. 
Thus we have the record of forty years out of a total of fifty-four- The 
question of the sources of the Annals is a controverted one- He could 
not, of course, as in writu^ the Hisloriis, acquire information from 
men who were still living, and seems to have used the works of previous 
writers such as Brutidius Niger, Aufidius Bassus, Servilius Nonianus, 
Pliny the Elder, and Seneca. Most scholars are convinced that he was 
content with drawing his information from these writers and the 
memoirs of the lime, all of which are lost. It is as though a modem 
French historian were to write the history of Louis XIV from the 
memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, Saint Simon, Madame de Motteville, etc. 

Judged by modem standards of historical research this method would 
not assure substantial history. But this reproach would not have dis¬ 
quieted Tacitus. He was an austere Roman of the old school, an aristo¬ 
crat, a republican at heart because he believed that a republican form 
of government was more conducive to liberty than a monarchy, although 
he was honest enough to admit that in consequence of the abasement 
of public morals and the enormous expansion of Roman sway, the 

For TedtiM* refer e n ce to the "CbreKiani,*’ Adolt Harntck, flu Mistun and Expan¬ 
sion 0 / CiuisHaniiy in the tirsi Thu Ctnumu. tr. b/ Jame* MoSat (2nd rev. ed.. Kew York 
and London. 1933. 2 vO, 1. 413*14. 
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Republic had broken down and the Empire was necessary. Thus 
paying only left-handed bom^ to the Enp^ and hating or <les;»^ng 
the emperors, histc^ as it flowed from Tacitus' pen was deeply ad* 
verse to men and events under the Early Emf^. His sources were 
almost wholly that literature of detraction which was surreptitiously 
circulated in every reig^i and which, if it does not itaelf survive, stiU 
lives in the vivid pages of Tacitus who imbibed its spirit 

Tacitus was less interested in ascertaioing the facts and telling the 
truth in the light of them than in indicting the emperors, and with 
them by implication at least, the imperial govonment itself. A masterly 
analytic power, espedally of psychdogy and character, combined 
with Irony of superlative degree and a trenchant style made Tacitus 
what he is: one to be read as a great writer—Macaulay for example— 
is yet read, as a literary genius, but not as an historian. As to historical 
fidelity Tacitus must be read with iniimte caution. In the dramatic 
character of his technique one finds the motive of his selection of mate¬ 
rial in accordance with his adnutied prejudke against the principate. 
The anti-CaesariaiL tradition was well estabiisbed before Tacitus 
wrote. The Tacitean Tiberius is one of the most criminous, cruel, and 
sadistic human monsters knoim to literature. But modem criticism 
has shown that the real Tiberius was one of the best of Roman rulers, 
and that Tacitus’ zcaunt of him is a tissue of lies so artfully woven 
together that the fabric has the appearance of truth.’’ Modem scholar¬ 
ship has vindicated the character of the Empen^ Claudius, the victim 
of the venom of Tadtus and Suetonhis. The asper^ons of the former 
were long believed as he was the darling of nineteenth -century German 
historians for his Dt Germania^ a pastoral fantasy about the manners 
and customs of the ancient Germans. Yet Mommsen declared that in 
a military age Tadtus was "the most unmilitaiy of historians." Pri' 
marily Tacitus was a moralist to wbcan Histny was a lesson. 

In the Annals Tacitus' style reaches the acme of forcible expres¬ 
sion, "the most sustained example of a lapidary style before Gibbon." 
His language is so terse, so taut, so anewy, that it is the hardest prose 
in Latin literature to read. But few writers are more worth reading:, 
for Tadtus abounds with ideas. Smnetimes his thou^t is so condensed, 
so compressed, so weighty that the language seems to sink under it. 
He is eminently a philosc^ic hstorian. His style is the antithesis of 
Cicero’s balanced, flowing, and sonorous periods. The gradual develop- 

*• See T. J. JeroM. "Tbe TMitcftB Ttew. a Stidjr in Hinunecnsbie Method.” Clastkol 
VTI (1912). 26&-92: the Mine «Tittr‘s lt*mm Mcwrks m Uh Lm4uspt ^Jfom 
Cspri {London. 1914). ch.zv.aod AspteHtiiit (Ne* YoA and Loo- 

d». 19Z3}. cfaa. xv-rvii; J. C Tamz. rAmas (he Tytmt Oiew York. 1902): «ad Fumous 
(a. 20 above). 1.112-37. 
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meDt of it can be traced through all his writings, if taken in their 
chronological order. untU its culmination in the almost terrific prose— 
the subtle lightning flash, the suUen peal, the thunderous roar, of the 
Anncls. No Roman author except Horace is so eminently quotable as 
Tacitus, He is like Thucydides in his power of sententious observation, 
but far more cynical Thucydides had no illusions, but there is a tinge 
of regret at times in his depression; Tadtus seems almost to glory In 
disillusionment and the negativeness of everything except himself. For 
he was a vigorous individualist, and in the face of the bitter realities 
around him he never lost faith in the value and the virtue of a resolute 
and honest man. It may not be amiss to quote a few of Tacitus' sen¬ 
tentious observations: 

In war every oamiuaiider claims the credit of victory, but none admiU the blame 
for defeat. 

No hatred la ao bitter aa that of near relations. 

BmeAU received are a deli^ touaae lor« at wo thinl; we can requite them; when 
that possibility fails they are repaid with hatred iostead of gratitude. 

The nore corrupt the state, the more numerous the laws. 

All nationsaud ciii« are ruled by the people, the noKlity or by one raaa. A conali- 
tution formed by selection out of th«e elements it is cuy to commend, but not to pro¬ 
duce; or if it be produced, it cannot be lasting. 

There ia some injustice in every great precedent 

The greatest crimes are perilous in Ch«r inception, but well rewarded after theii 
coaaumiDation. 

Magistrate administer th^ olTices better at the beginning than towards the end of 
th^ term, when they are candidates for re-election. 

Of all things human the roost precarious and traimtory is a reputation for power 
which has no strength to si^^rt iu 

Everything which we now held to be of the highest antiquity was once new. 

The death of Gennanlcus wa$ by none more ostentatiously mourned than by those 
etto most rejoiced at it. 

More ^ults are committed when we try to oblige than when we give oRenca 

History’s function is to commend the just, and to hold up the evil to Che reprobation 
of pceterity. 

'Tyrants merely procure b&my for tbeoselvee and glory for tb^ victims. 

Bitter jests are longest remembered. 

We ertol the past and are mdifferent to our own times. 

It la easier to sway men in the mass Chan to avoid the dagger of the assassuv 

One other work of Tadtus remains to be considered. This is the 
Gemonio,** or, more My “On the Origins, Seat, and Customs of the 
Germans/' which was written in 98 a.d. and therefore after the Viia 
A^ricolae and before either of his historical works. It U a physiographic 
description of Germany, an ethnc^aphic monograph, a study of the 

*' Sxesitent di&cusion by Jules Martha, "Tadte; Ls Germank," fKC. Ill (189S), pc U, 
SCH-lO. 3S9*d6. On the sources, see A. GudemaJi, in TransM^ni Iht Ammcen 

Pkiloloticai AuatiaiiM. XXXI (1900). 93-Ul. 
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institutions and nature of the German barbarians. The primary 
source of his information prob^ly was Pliny the Elder’s ffislory of 
ifu German Wars, supplemented by informatics which Tacitus easily 
could have acquired iron Roman c^hcers who had seen service along 
the EUiine-Danube frontier. Except for Caesar’s short notes upon the 
andent Germans which he inserted in his Gaiiic Wars, matter for 
which he derived from Roman merchants resortix^ to the Germans 
for purposes of trade, and from the Gauls, Tacitus' Germania is the 
earliest account of them we have. Within the one hundred and fifty 
years which elapsed between Caesar and Tacitus, the Germans had 
greatly chai^ed^at least those in the West, who dwelt near the Rhen* 
ish frontier, They were baibaruos, but they were not n ecessarily 
barbarous. The great value of Tadtua* Germania is in the extended 
account which he gives of Germanic institutioas: the family, the 
tribe, agriculture, social classes, morals, and manners. He faced enor¬ 
mous difiicidties in writing of them, for the Germans were so different 
from the Mediterranean peeves, so different fresn any pec^Ie of an¬ 
tiquity, a new race, in feet, with which the Roman world had come 
into contact, that there were often no words in the Latin langu«^e 
capable of describing thdr institutkms. The Gennan village (dorf) 
was utterly unlike the Roman rieus: there was nothing similar to the 
German eimelkaf (aed^icium) amof^ the Romans; their ^cultural 
system had nothing in cenunon with Roman agriculture; there was no 
Latin word to describe the kuft, the etrgaU. or pbugkland. even the 
plow was different. What did Tacitus mean by the words arva per 
annos mutani? EHd be intend alternation between cultivated and 
fallow land? Or did be a roution of at^? He was more suc¬ 
cessful in describing the German chieftain {k^zag) and the war-band 
{smUahis). but unless we had later and pur^ Germanic evidence, we 
would be hard put to it to understand what Tacitus meant. Again, 
the religion of the andent Germans baffled him- He searched for 
analogies in Greek and Reman rtli^on and mythology, whereas the 
religion of the Germans was so different frc«n that of cl a s s ical antiquity 
that all analogies are false. 

The intention of Tacitus in writing the Germania has been much 
discussed. Is it a serious, earnest endeaver to understand the andent 
Gennans and to describe thdr manners and custmns to the Romaiu 
at a time when the German questicai was looming large upon the hon- 
aon of history? Or is the Germania a tract, wherein under the guise of 
history the great irc«ist flayed the morals of the Romans by contrast¬ 
ing th^ depravity with the purity of morals of a primitive people yet 
uncontaiainated by the evils of dvilizatico? Or ^ain, did Tacitus 
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intend, in so lauding the individualism, the intense love of libmy of 
the Germans, covertly to reproach the Romans for their loss of liberty 
under worthless and tyrannical emperors like Caligula and Nero? Is 
the Germania history, or a moral traa, or a political pamphlet? Per¬ 
haps it is ail three of these in one. If so, one may concur with Teuffel’s 
judgment: 

The Geimania ie nerther an Wyl nor a novel nor a political pamphlet (calculated e.g, to 
dittuade TTaitn from an expedition to Oermany), although it wa» doubtleaa partly occa. 
Aoned by the fact that the new Emperor was at that lime stationed in Germany, and 
Rome was then specially btererted in the afain of that country. It is rather a contnbu* 
tion to the task which is a, 4, 33 acknowledged to be an attractive one, situs tmtium 
dtscriistt. and to which the Aghcob had already contributed. But the execution ie of 
course characterialic of Tadtm, Just as Horace (ca. 3.24,9) had represented the Scyth¬ 
ians and Getes in an ideal light to bring into relief the corruption of Rome. Tacitus does 
likewise in respect of the Germans. He describee them with constant reference to his 
contemporaries, and frequently dwells Ofl all that U fortunately strange to the Germane. 
... Yet the writer is far from merely hoWing up the Germans to bia own age as perfect 
modele; on the contrary, be notices serious faults in them . . , and even pronounces 
himeelf as a thorough Roman in opposition to th^ peculiarities.*^ 

The 'Tost ” books of Tacitus are more to be deplored than the “ lost ” 
books of Livy, The story of the discovery—or recovery—of the manu¬ 
scripts of the Hislcnies and the Annals is a romance in itself. The 
Annals, XI-XVI and Hisioriae, 1-V are preserved in only one MS., in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence, It was probably written at Monte 
Cassino between 1053-87, and was found in U27. The MS. of Annals, 
I-VI was discovered in 1509 in the ancient monastery of Corvey in 
Westphalia, It is a ninth century MS. which was brought to Rome in 
the time of Leo X and thence removed to Florence. Tacitus was the 
least known of classical authors in the Middle Ages. Rudolf of Fulda, 
ca. B52, is the only writer known to have read the Annals. 

With the death of Tacitus not merely vigorous historical writing 
terminated, but all Latin classical literature. For Martial the epi¬ 
grammatist, the author of fifteen books of Epigram “which turn on 
the soda! life of the Rome of those days with all its filth and its servil¬ 
ity,” and Juvenal the satirist, were younger contemporaries of Tacitus. 
The Silver Age of Latin literature begins in the second century.^* 

The decline, inso^ as historiography is concerned, is typified by 
Suetonius (perhaps 75-160 a.d.).** He began life as a lawyer, but 

**TsurfSt, II, MC. 336, 3. **Poc geseni characterimtion we ihd., we. 34$. 

*• JbU., tec. 347: GwtM Boiaier, /S. 1901, pp. 69-79: E. K. Rand. "On the Histery of the 
Dt fila Csesofum Suetoni je io Uw Early Middle Agee.’' Ha*»v4 StiUks in Clostisbl FhHohiy. 
XXXVTl (Cambridge, 192S). W. Henderwn. Fm RoTttcK Bmpstsrt: Vt*psti^. Titus. 

DpmaiisH. HmQ. Trajan, A.D. 69-117 (Caabridge, 1937), and Ths Lift and Piincipatt oj (ha 
Sn*psr9T Nora {London. 1903}. Tranalation ol Sueionlua' vorka by J. C Rollc (Loodoa and 
New York, 192S-3Q, 2 v.: Loeb Cl want al LfbniY). 
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became the Emperor Hadrian’s priTate secretary, in srtuch capacity 
he could have had access to cAdai documents and archive material 
if he had so wished. UnfMlunately there is little ground to believe that 
he practiced any original research. He was a man of edition rather 
than of scholarship, a genial pedant, and a i^easant con^>anion. as the 
LtiUrs of Pliny Minor show. Besides histi^, Suetonius was interested 
in antiquities and especially in science and cttnpiJed a work entitled 
Di na/uns rerum in at least twelve books, which was important as one 
of the media through which ancient sderKe was transmitted to the 
Middle Ages, though the work itself has not been preserved. 

Of all Suetonius* vdunuiKius writings only the Lhes of ifu Tweke 
EfftperOTS from Caesar to Dcxmtian has come down to us. Th is work 
fixed the vc^e {<x wnting history in the form of biography so com> 
pletely that hencefcrth to the end of the Roman Empire and well down 
into the Middle Ages it became a stereotyped practice. The Lives fol¬ 
low a rigid model. Each begins with an account of the family anH 
lineage of the subject, follow^ by birth and education, an exposition 
of his career in chronological orxier of events, a physical description of 
his appearance, reflections on his character—in which Suetonius in¬ 
dulges in a great deal of pratii^ and tedious Tnnr ^ i jying —and finally 
an account of the emperor's decease. The work is monotonous in de¬ 
sign, yet interesting, and ncpt without histcncal value, althoi^ the 
author is indifferent to political and military matters, and primarily 
interested in producing a literary portrait that shall have balanced 
and proportioned treatment, with lights and shades imparted by 
means of judiciously selected anecdotes. Suetonius handled his sources 
intelligently, though not always with good taste, in the pr^matic 
way that was fashionable at the time. “He devoted himself entirely 
to that historical research which, if it has not w(» for hiTw any dazzling 
fame, has made histmcal students, in spite of some reservations as to 
his sources, his debtors for all time.*' ° But the Lives of the Twelve Em- 
PfTOrs both in style and spirit represent a marked decline from the 
vigor of Tadtus or the vivid narratkKi of Livy. Ths Life of Domiiian, 
however, exhibits a much clearer understanding of Christianity than 
does Tadtus.* 

• Samuel Dill. Stcidy Strp m M^ots Aitnlmt (Zad ad. Loodon. 1905). 16& 

• Sec HcRicek (m Zl>. II. 4$. 
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THE LAST LATIN HISTORIANS OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 

T here was a marked decline in the quality and character of 
Roman historical writing in the second century, and few names 
need engage attention. This deterioration was partly due to the 
fact that under the Antonines there was little active history owing to 
the universal peace that prevailed, and partly due «to the dissolving 
influence of the philosophic and religious spirit of the age. The ascend> 
ancy of the rhetorical method further vitiated effective writing. ‘ The 
real history of these centuries is written in the inscriptions and the 
vast mass of administrative sources preserved in the Theodosian Code 
in the fifth century. 

The only Latin historian of the second century worthy of the name 
was Pronto (ca. 100-170 a.d.),* a native of Africa, a rhetorician and 
an advocate, friend of the Emperor Antoninus Pius and tutor of Marcus 
Aurelius. Fragments of his De bello Parthico, which deals with the 
expedition of Verus in the East, and his Prindpia hislmae survive. 
The most valuable of his writings are his LeUers written to Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, which Cardinal Mai discovered concealed 
under a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The Epiloma di Pomanorum, compiled from 
Livy by Plorus, who lived in the reign of Hadrian, deserves notice only 
because of iu immense popularity in the Middle Ages.* 

In the time of the siveri (19^235 a.d.), however, there seems to 
have lived an historian whose name we do not know and whose work 
has perished, except insofar as it is embodied in "that ambiguous col¬ 
lection" of imperial biographies known as the HUtoria Auguiia.^ 
Whoever he was, he is to be distinguished from Marius Maximus (ca. 
165-230), another historian of the same time, whose work also survives 
only as it has been embodied in the first part of the HUtmo Augusta. 

' SaffliMl Dill A Won in ikt Lml Ctniufy ^ Ahi WttUrn Sntfirt tSnd r«v. td., London, 

ISSS). 440. n. 6i Henry NetUdahlp, Uduw tnd Bunyt. 2nd wrk*. ed. by F. Havcrfldd (Ox¬ 
ford. IBSS;, 67: TIuodore Havh^, SehMh of A SMyofFnim nd Ckriiiim Bimsiion 
in r>r Uai CtninryoiOn W4titn Smpir* (Oxford Univ. Pr«M. 1920), 20^19. 

* 349: Danw, }S. 1824. pp. 44-62. 

• rhli U tha intcrooUni thooit of Ermt K«i»eoi*nf\, Knim ffaSrign tad dtr Uitit rwu 
HtHot>k«r pen Fern (Ulpoift IKS): leo OtW T. Sehult, Dee K«imhgtu der Anienine und 
dff Wtu HItlenktf Ferns 1907). 
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Other biographers of the Severiao epoch mcDtioned by the ampilers 
of the Hisloria Augusta were Aelius Junius Cordus, Parhenianus, Aelius 
Maurus. and Marcdlinus. 

The question of the authorship, the crediWJity, and the time when 
the Hisloria Augusta* was written is the roost controverted in Roman 
historiography. This collection of biographies of the Roman emperors 
falls into two parts. The first series comprises the lives of Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Commodus, Pertinaa, JuJianus, 
Septimius Severus. and CaracalU, and was probably written by a sin¬ 
gle author. The second series was the work of various writers whose 
names are Spartianus. Juiius Capttolinus, Vulcacius GaJlicanus, Trebel- 
lius PoUio, Aelius Lampridius, and Flavius Voi:h8cus. Internal evidence 
in the biographies in the second part shows that they are largely re¬ 
writings of previous biographies by other hands. A great show is made 
of origin^ documents, but all are subject to susj^cion. Most of them 
are spurious. All are written in slavish mutation of Suetonius, but 
the Latin is not as good Fortunately the authors are not rhetorical, 
but matter-of-fact writers. The first four probably lived in the reign 
of Diocletian (284-305); the last two perlups as late as the time of 
Julian or Vakntinian I (361-75). Gibbon described the Hisioria 
Augusta as having “neither method, accuracy, nor chronology- I 
think them below the worst monkish chr^iiclers extant.” Another 
critic is more temperate and fuller in his estimation. 

Their style is tame and pkbeiai: sowxpikm of bugnphy a chat of a mUect^ 

of aMcdotea; they have no ootioo of amogeamt, oo ineaMre of proportion, and m 
criterion of diacriimnation b et ween Ok mportSfitaiid the CrrriiiJi they are equally dsU* 
tuu of critical and of hUtorioI uebt. unaUe to aft the authjritiee on which tb^ rely, 
and ucauspidaua of the stupeockMe lodal re v ol utiu o eooprieed i^thin the period which 
they uadertake to deaerfbe. Their value, coueequoidy, depend* very much ce that of 
the sourcee to which they hap^ to have recoun e for aay given pe4d of hiitcvy, and 
en the fidelity of their adherence to these wbm viliahk. Ktariuft Maxunui and AelKu 
Ju&iua Cordua, to whoee qualiScatioAe tbey Uttmadm bear no favourable Ceetiaeny, 
vese their chief auchoritiae for tbeearber lives of the eeriea . . . For the lats tbey have 
been obllced to retort more largely to pubbe icccrdi. and teve thw prowed matter of 
the highest ImportarKe, resculAg frecn obbvte many inpoial mmpti and eenatorien 
decreee, report! of official pfi yveriinge aid e pea rtw e oo public ocaMna. and a number 
of Ictereeting and cbaracterietic Mtera from varioea emperon. Thor inddeotal allu- 
riooe eometimee east vivid though wdeeigned Ught oo the cireiimatancea of the age, and 
they have nude large cocUribuclone to our knowMga of teperial juriiprudenes in per* 
tkular. Even their trlvialitiee have their uae; tbdr odkee tMcdotee reapectlng the 
penooal habiteof the eubjecte of tbeir baogrtphka, if vslueiese to the biitcrian. are moec 

■TVurvai. II. ccc SS2; Ueo Kese, Bt$si mr k npt$ St fmpttrwt AtttiNmt. m^S 
(I^ im). S-<; Omve Pheb Butler, HthtttUtu* {N«v Ycrfc, IMS; 

Unlv. of Mkhigan etudke. HuroaniKk Mice. IV. pc U: Neroea K. Beyoce. Tkt /fiSms 
lu tM4 Futpttt COited. \9e>. 
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acceoUble to the arch«oIo«itt, and not unimporUnt to the economiet and 
Theif error* and dcficiende* may in part be aicribed to the contemporary neglect of 
hiitory ai a branch of inetruction. Education waa in the hand* of rhetorician* and gran., 
mariana; hiitoriana were read for their atyle, not for their matter.* 

In the matter of research and employment of sources, the compilers 
followed Roman precedent from afar. They were content to reproduce 
a source with more or less exactness, to copy shamelessly. This was 
the universal Latin custom. Probably they honestly did not know the 
name of the continuator of Suetonius, and none but Capitolinus seems 
to have discerned the importance of Marius Maximus. If we had the 
full text of Herodian we would know how much he was plundered. 
They stole entire chapters from a single author, and then inserted the 
name of imaginary writers in order to give the impression of research. 
We know almost nothing of the six supposed authors of the work, but 
their relations with the imperial court are absolutely certain, although 
they were not attached thereto, but dwelt in Rome, as the numerous 
references to the monuments and the environs of this city show. Not 
one of these biographers was capable of making researches in the 
archives, in spite of their pretensions. 

The fourth century had two popular epitesniaers: Aurelius Victor 
and Eutropius. The former, bom at Leptis near Carthage ca. 325, was 
the author of two works: the Ccesorts and the Epiicme.^ The first ex¬ 
tends down to Constantius (360), the second to the death of Theodosius 
(395 A.D.). Whoever the writer was whose work Aurelius Victor abbre* 
viated, Monceaux goes so far as to write: “If his History had come 
down to us intact, Africa would have had her Tacitus in him.” • He 
was a contemporary of Ammianus Marcellinus but wrote far better 
Latin. Eutropius lived in the reign of Valens (died 378) and wrote a 
Short History &j Roms {brsnarium ah urbt condila) in ten books, “with 
good judgment, skill, and impartiality and in a simple style. The 
brevity and practical arrangement of the work soon recommended it 
to a large class of readers, and it was both translated (into Greek) and 
continued." * Eutropius was a favorite book in the Middle Ages. 

Certain technical works of an historical nature are also found in the 
late imperial period. As far back as the first century a military engineer 
named Sextus Julius Prontinus'* wrote a manual of strategy, Strain^a^ 
ton Uhri III, based on a lost work on the art of war, and a treatise on 
the Roman aqueducts, both of value for the historical notes in them. 

* Bnty(hp«»Sia Bf{f4nni<* (llth«d.). trlkl* "Aufuitan Klitory" [Richard Garnett]. 

*TSupnu n. M. 414. 

* Paul Moneaaui. Lst £tu4t $tit la KiUraiuft laltnt tt» paiam (Paria. 

1S94). 424. 

^Tiuypu. II, a«. 41S. 
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Far more valuable, however, is the Epitoma ret miliiaris of Flavius 
Vcgetius," written at the end of the fourth century, the most important 
work of its kind bequeathed to us from antiquity, a favorite book of 
medieval rulers, and the only technical military handbook before the 
Renaissance. Vegetius’ sources, which he indicates, were Cato, Come* 
lius Celsus, Front! nus, Patemus, and the edicts and rescripts of Augus¬ 
tus, Trajan, and Hadrian, The work was dedicated to Valentinian II 
(375-92). An English venion through the French was printed by 
Caxton in 1459. Living in a time when the military power of the 
Roman Empire was decaying, Vegetius aimed to improve it by making 
a study of the Roman army in the past, Book 1 deals with recruiting 
and instruction of soldiers; Book II with the organisation of the legions 
and discipline; Book HI with tactics and strategy; Book IV with at¬ 
tack and defense: Book V with the Roman navy. 'With Vegetius' 
work we may associate various Itintraria,^^ i.e., official road-books 
giving the courier stations of the imperial curm or post. The most 
important of these is the Anlonine lUrurary. Some of these works 
seem to have had maps in them. A Handbook for ike City of Rome 
anno 354, was a partly historical, partly archaeological guide book to 
Rome. 

Roman hjstori<^raphy, like the Roman Empire and its ci^hzatiou 
and culture, was still slowly declining in the second half of the fourth 
century, although it was ^ another century before it was eclipsed. 
In this penumbral period lived and wrote the last Latin historian before 
historical writing became a monopoly of the Church. This was Am- 
mianus Marcellinus.^’ He alludes to himself as '"grorcus," i.e., from the 
Greek-speaking provinces of the Roman Empire, and was perhaps a 
Syrian, and certainly of noble birth. He learnt l^tin in the army and 
court where Latin was the official language. He was bom of a well-to- 
do family living in Antioch and enlisted in a cohort of cavalry of the 
imperial army in the reign of Constantins; served under Julian before 
he became emperor, and was yet prefect of Gaul gainst the AUemanni; 
was a member of Julian’s stalT when he was emperor and was with him 
in the disastrous expedition against the Persians in 363 when the em¬ 
peror was killed. Ammianus then resigned his conunUsion and retired 

IM„ «*e. 4S2. M IM.. MC. 412. 

/M., Me. 42S; I. W. M«ek«!l, “Ammlanua Miredlinus,” Jovnal of Rom^ Shtdiu. X 
{IttO). lOS-lSi ll. A. L. FUher. '<Th« Lue cf thftUlin Hlilwltn*." dR, CCXXX (ISIS). 
39-66. reprinted in hie in ffUtory and RalUki (Oxford, 1920). 7-26: T. R. ClOvv. 
end iMtrt in iht Raurih Ci/Uuty (Cairbridfei 1901). ch. llj Hoogxin. I, pt. i, llS-U: Jean 
GUnaatne. Ammitn Martillin, x« eiV H tan attmt (TeulouM. 1S89): Lden Peutreroer. Ammitn 
MafctlNn, Hydt d'kitiaift liukaift (LiUe. ISSO). tramlitlon of hli hiitory by John C 

Re) (e (London and Cembridc*. Mim.. 1936 *36.3 v.; Loeb OMUal Library). 

Kie Hisiary eeneludee with the words: "Theae thinp have I ss an old soldier aad a Credt 
Mt forth to (be best of my abitity." 
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to Rome in order to write his Rirum liM X^the last to- 

portant (if not great) history of Rome. Although a Greek by bi^ 
he wrote in Utin. His purpose was to continue the H^^toryot Tacitus, 
which had terminated with the murder of Domitian in 86 a.e»- Un¬ 
fortunately. of this very substantial and important work only 
XIV-XXXI have been preserved, which cover the years 352-378. 
The loss of the first thirteen books U a deplorabie one for Ammianus 
was the beet Latin historian after Tacitus. The work seems to have 
been pubiished as each book was completed, the last one probably 
having been finished about 390. No writer since Dio Caesius made 
such careful and such fuU use of sources, or possessed so much good 
sense and intellectual honesty. ... 

For a soldier, without other experience in writing, and writing m an 
acquired language, Ammianus’ Roman History is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment He must have been an assiduous reader and collector of books 
all his life. Moreover, he brought to bear upon his studies a large 
amount of information acquired from actual experience and observa¬ 
tion, He is very valuable for military matters, administrative institu¬ 
tions, geography, and ethnographical information with regard to the 
border peoples of the Roman Empire. As a soldier he had seen service 
in Gaul, Thrace. Egypt, and the East. He is the earliest historian to 
mention the Burundians and the Alani, and the first to describe the 
manners and customs of the Huns. As to his reliability, he himself says, 
and there is no reason to doubt the statement, that he has never dis¬ 
torted or suppressed evidence which he believed to be trustworthy. 
His style is diffuse but not turgid. It has the defects of the epoch- 
affectation, artificiality, exaggeration, and obscurity, and abounds in 
strained figures of speech. Internal evidence shows that Ammianus 
utdized all the authorities available, all previous historians, both 
Latin and Greek, and that he made some endeavor to do research in 
the archives. 

Although Ammianus would not have understood the term "culture 
history,” it is aa an historian of culture that he is most valuable. Hia 
work is a locus closstcus for much of our knowledge of the intellectual 
nature of the fourth century: its beliefs, superstitiona, its pseudo¬ 
science, its raligicns. He lived in a time when the pagan culture was 
slowly dying and when Christianity was rapidly acquiring an ascend¬ 
ancy both as a religion and as a political force; for in 392 Theodosius 1 
proscribed paganism, and made Christianity the state religion of the 
Roman Empire. But Ammianus’ heart was with the old religion; it 
could not have been otherwise with one who was the intimate friend 
of the Emperor Julian. Yet be is not unjust to Christianity, He is 
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justified in complaining of the clergy's intolerance, graft, and corrup¬ 
tion. St. Jerome himself is far harsher than Ammianus in criticism of 
the evils of Christianity. Like all Roman historians he was a moralist 
and inveighs time and again against political corruption, the frivolity 
and licentiousness of the age, exalts the old-fashioned virtues, and 
scores the current vices. He disliked lofty metaphysical speculation. 
As an old soldier he had rugged, disciplinary ideas of regulation of 
society. In the darkness falling around him Ammianus could see no 
light. Pessimism was a characteristic of classical Latin literature, but 
there is nothing more poignant in it than the words of Ammianus Mar* 
cellinus: "Nothing remained but tears and fears, the remembrance of 
the past being bitter, the expectation of the future stiU sadder." 

With Ammianus Marcellmue Latin and pagan historiography in the 
West ended. "Bibliothecis ritu sepulcrorum in perpctuum clausis— 
the libraries were closed forever like tombs" wrote Ammianus. It was 
so also in the East. Julian had futilely endeavored to restore paganism. 
When his death was known in Antioch the furious populace destroyed 
the great library which Trajan had established and which Julian had 
loved. Julian himself was ^e author of a lost work on the battle of 
Strassburg against the Allemanni. 

The history of the Western Empire between 378 and 493 (aside from 
the meager Elusions of ecclesiastical writers—to whom we shall come 
in the next chapter) is preserved for us in the Anonymous Cuspiniani, 
because first published by a Renaissance scholar named Joseph Cuspi- 
anus. "It begins with a mere list of names of Consuls, very fragmen¬ 
tary, and of no great value. With the year 378, the point where St. 
Jerome's chronicle ends, ' the Anonymous of Cuspinian' becomes more 
valuable. He begins to insert much fuller notices of passing events, 
and is exceedingly precise in mentioning the day of the month on which 
each event occurred. It would probably not be too much to assert that 
at least half of the dates recorded by historians who write of the acces¬ 
sions and depositions of the Roman Emperors in the fifth century are 
due to the Anonymous Cuspinicnif’ “ 

After the Anonymous, historiography becomes a ravelled sleeve. 
Ausonius mentioned history as an accomplishment of some of his pro* 
lessors at Bordeaux, and Augustine estimated the study of history as 
of some value for the study of grammar.^’ There is a Chronkon Im- 
ptriaU, one wroi^ly attributed to Prosper of Aquitaine; a Chronieo 
Callko to 511, which contains two important notices on the Saxon 

'* Bk. XXV, iv, 20: “ NIhU Cmulta ft Mran4apcr(afif hominibua) pratttr lacrimu lupcrent 
ft tfrroTM, ubi el praelerltorum recoreatio erat >c«rbf. et cwfctatli? triaitor impcndenlium.” 

'* HOOCKIN, II. ISO. 

•* Auwniui. Fr^tn., XX, 8, XXI. 20. XXVI. 3: AueuKlne. P* oiUrn. 21. 37. 
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conquest of Britain (408 and 441), the latter part of which was wtten 
at Marseilles; a continuation of Prosper compiled in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, probably in Italy, called the Chronica Ilalka, which really is a 
rehash of a chronicle which seems to have been first published in 387, and 
based upon a lost CkronicU of ConstantinopU. It was, from time to tune, 
brought up to date, perhaps, as Mommsen suggests, by ^^*f5***/**'* 

At the end of the fifth century we are staining the thresl^ld of^ 
Middle Ages. Paganism is dead. The classical spirit has expired, The 
Utin language has changed both in vocabulary and in syntax. Words 
from the base language of the common people (sewo pUMus) have 
thrust up their heads; ancient classical words have disappear^or if 
preserved are only known to grammarians as archaisms. The Church 
and the Vulgate have created a new language, Lalina tcclmaslica. which 
differs little except in technical words from the Low Latin of the people, 
or liniua ruitica, All sense of proportion in historical writing has van¬ 
ished. The influence of Christianity has monstrously distorted things, 
so that the historian be^ with the Cnaiion or the Flood or the Exo¬ 
dus, Only a most conservative writer will begin as late as the inception 
of the Christian era, although occasionally the belated influence of 
classical tradition may embolden an historian to begin with the Trojan 
War or Romulus and Remus- 

In the poverty of decent historical literature the modem scholar is 
compelled to grasp at semi-historical—and even pseudo-historical 

soorces_in order to eke out information. An example is the poetry of 

Oaudian,*' who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Honorius. By 
birth he was an Alexandrian Greek; hence Latin to him was an acquired 
language. Nevertheless, he had an extraordinary facility in the use of 
Latin and his poetry has both rhythm and dignity. All his effusions are 
commemorative of events; the most important of them are eulogistic of 
Stilicho, the brilliant Roman general of barbarian extraction who de¬ 
stroyed Radagaisus and his invading host in 404 and twice foiled Alaric's 
attempt to invade Italy. Claudian probably perished when Stilicho was 
murdered. He was, with Rutilius Namatianus, another contemporary 
poet, the last Latin pagan writer. 

Protadius, a friend of Symmachus, had proposed to write a History of 
Caul: and Sidonius Apollinaris at the suggestion of Prosper, bishop of 
Orleans, began a history of the Wars of AUila and the Sie(s of Orltans, 

■ CiSMN, !tl. 4SS. 

<»Tsvmi, 11. tee, 439; KOOCXIN. I. pC U, 63S-37i Dill (M4 n, 1 ibev«). 44-4S; J. ({. E. 
Creet, CffuSiat at 0*t f/ftffirles/ Au/i^rOy (Cwnbru^M John C Rolfe, "Otudltn,'* 

i*< Amtruga fitticlf/iegf Aufifiafmi. L (Clevshmd, 1919), 
13&-49. Trnniltiion of ClAUdi*n by MturlM n«tn«uer (London nnd N«« York, 19S2: Loeb 
ClMAKtl Librvy), 
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for which through hi$ relation with Avitua and other great men in Gaul 
of the time he must have had voluminous materials, but he never executed 
the project, and in a letter to Leo, the secretary of state to the Visigothic 
king, he gave hie reasons at length for not undertaking to compose a his¬ 
tory." “You are the man to shoulder the burden,” he wrote to his friend, 

It remains to notice another class of historical sources which ie of a 
narrative nature, although not formal chronicles. These arc the Lettm 
qf Syntmachus in the fourth century, the lettm of Sidonim ApolUncris 
and the Itlitrs of Syntsius in the fifth century. Quintus Aurelius Sym- 
machus (ca. 345-405) was descended from one of the oldest and 
noblest families of ancient Rome and was praetorian prefect in 384-85 
and consul in 391. He pertained to that coterie of cultured nobles who 
in an age of decadence kept alive a love of classical literature, and loy¬ 
ally and loftily adhered to the pagan religion. Without being a scholar 
Symmachus was an urbane, cultivated Roman gentleman not unlike 
Pliny Minor in the second century. His Lilitrs. for all their studied 
rhetoric, after the fashion of the day, are sincere reflections of an honest 
and intelligent mind, and a valuable source for the history of the fourth 
century, especially for the tragic effort of enlightened paganism “to 
uphold the flag of desperate fidelity in a hostile world.” 

In a letter written to his friend Protadius in the year 396 Symmachus 
writes that he will try to find for him a copy of Pliny’s History of Ihs 
German Wars and the last book of Livy. Hence the whole Of Livy was 
still extant at the end of the fourth century, although perhaps difficult 
to procure. Three years later Symmachus gave another friend, Valeri- 
anus, a complete transcript of Livy.” 

The LiUm of Sidonius ApolUnaris (ca. 430-480) •* are of a far dif¬ 
ferent sort. These chatty epistles of the bishop of Clermont in Auvergne 
are written to his friends among the lay proprietors and bishops of Gaul 
and reveal in intimate detail the easy-going, even luxurious life of tht 
rich proprietary class of the time, the bishops among them, for by this 
time most of the bishops were drawn from the ranks of the Roman 
aristocracy. We see them superintending the cultivation of their vast 
estates by hundreds or thousands of slaves and coloni tenanted upon 
thrir lands, amusing themselves with hunting, lolling over rich and 

• SMn IV, 22. tr. in 0. M. Dilton. T** LHUts«fSiS«niui (Oifoed. 1918,2 v.), II, 3S-^ 

« 0ni4nU au tikU (9ih od., ?v\*. J«8. 2 v.), 11, lK-94: Clovw (»« 

« liem?or SM»lu* ApoUlnirli by W, a AnStrvn (^ndon 

wd CuBteWte. Mow.. IMS; lottOtmicti Ubniy). tnd of 

wid 0 vaJujblo inlroductkm (m« o. 20). Tturrst. II. mc. 4875 373, 

plcto choptcr on bU writingi; Dill (tee n. 1 ibove). wwult Itvto: C E. Sioveni, S\4*>»us 
AfikHnorii «nd Hia Ata 1933). 
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heavy meals or in the bath, playing at reading or writing poetry, Us* 
tening to the music of a slave orchestra, gambling, or drinking. We have 
a picture, too. in these letters of the Goths and Burgundians who in the 
fifth century occupied southern Gaul. They were not a half*bad lot, 
and the Koman population, patrician and peasant alike, got along with 
them without groat friction. For the real nature of the scKalled German 
conquest these letters are invaluable. 

With the writings of ^donius, we may associate the Ldttrs of Syno- 
sius, though this person was a Greek, not a Latin. Synesius (ca. 370* 
430) was a cultivated country gentleman, who had been bom at 
Cyrene and educated at Aleun^ia, where he became a friend of the 
brilliant Hypatia. He was converted to Christianity by Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria in 409. who in the following year compelled 
Synesius against bis wiU to be made bishop of Ptolemais in the Libyan 
Pentapolis. The office was no sinecure; for at this time the Eastern 
Roman Empire seemingly was in a state of dissolution, like the Western 
Empire. The province of Cyrene suffered as all the provinces did from 
internal abuses and corruption, while the fierce nomadic tribes of the 
lubyan de^ b^t the land with pillage and slaughter. Between times 
Syneaus, like Sidonius ApoUinaris in Caul, found consolation in study¬ 
ing Neo-Platonic philosophy, writii^ poetry, and maintaining a large 
correspondence with his friends. We have one hundred fifty-three of his 
They are a valuable source for the history of the causes of the 
decline of the Roman Empire and for the light whi^ they cast upon the 
intellectual interests of the age. 

Fi^y, any consideration of the historiography of the late Roman 
Empire must include the Thtodosian Codt,** a c<^lfication of the laws of 
^e Roman Empire made in the reign of Theodosius II, and published 
in 438. It is in sixteen books, and comprises the imperial legislation from 
the time of Constantine. It is the richest and most valuable source 
which we have for administrative and institutional history, for eco- 
iwmic and social conditions, for the decline of paganism and the forma¬ 
tion of the Christian Roman Empire. 

^ Cyr4m (0*rort, im.Ovmu, (ranUfi. 
tjM by Wtf frttn Un*, Dv TtenmiueH 4u Syimm i»n Kyrtn* (TtiblnfM. 1926) Hmri 
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GREEK HISTORIANS UNDER ROMAN SWAY 

P OLYBIUS, as we have seen in a former chapter, was the first 
Greek historian who wrote under Roman sway. He is the earliest 
of a long series of historians of Greek blood, Greek culture, and 
the Greek language who lived in the last days of the Republic or during 
the Empire. In them we see the tradition of classical Greek historiog¬ 
raphy—for most of them never got wholly away from Herodotus or 
Thucydides—combined with the encyclopaedic method of the Alexan¬ 
drian school and the rhetorical practices introduced by Socrates and 
cultivated by the rhetorical school In spite of the faults of these his¬ 
torians who were Hellenic in culture, even if Roman subjects, they make 
a creditable showing—in the long run a better showing than the Latin 
historians, for their vitality lasted longer. The inalienable genius of 
ancient Greece tinctured them, gave them a zest for learning, and pre¬ 
served their imagination when both these qualities had forsaken Latin 
literature. Roman historiography was all but dead by the second cen¬ 
tury. Greek historical writing under Roman sway endured until the 
passing of antiquity into the early Middle Ages. While the pagan world 
lasted. Greek historiography retained a remarkable vitality. 

More than a hundred years after Polybius, in the first century b.c. 
when Rome's domination over Greece had been completed, lived Alex¬ 
ander Cornelius, a native either of Ephesus or Phrygia. He had been 
taken prisoner by Sulla and sold as a slave to Cornelius Lentulus who 
brought him to Rome as a tutor for his children, and gave him his free¬ 
dom, He wrote a geographical-historical work in forty-two books, and 
many other works the titles of which are known. But none of these has 
survived except In fragments. He perished at Laurentium in the burning 
of his house and library. The most interesting of the fragments relate to 
the history of the Jews, for which Alexander drew on lost historical 
writings of Jewish and Samaritan Hellenists.^ 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus came to Rome about 29 b.c. and remained 

^ J. PrcudenUitl. "Alnander PolyMator und dls von ihm erhaltencn Raia judilKhff und 
wjr«ri(»ruacher G4«elueAuwcr1(t,” lonsLog tloft 1 and 2 pf hU HHtmitiudu Sliulwt (Brttlau 
«od Berlin. 1S7S-79, 3 pu. io 1 v.). 
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th«re for twenty-two years. " I took ship for Italy,” he says of himself, 
“when the civil war was terminated by Caesar Augustus, and I have 
spent twenty-two years in Rome and learned the Latin language thor¬ 
oughly and become acquainted with the national records." During all 
this period he devoted himself to the study of the Latin language and 
history and to the collection of materials for a great work, the Anti^i- 
tatts Rommat, written in Greek, on which he believed that his fame 
would rest. It was published in 7 b.c. in twenty books, of which the 
first nine and a few fragments of the others have survived. His profes¬ 
sion was that of a teacher of rhetoric and he wrote in the spirit of a 
Greek rhetorician. His object was to remove the prejudice of the 
Greeks towards the Romans. Its prolixity is shown by the single fact 
that no less than eleven books are occupied with the subjects contained 
in the first three books of Livy. His ideals were better than his execu¬ 
tion. He quoted his sources, he used inscriptions as well as literary 
sources, he was accurate in chronology and knew the importance of 
geography. But he did not know when to stop, what to include and 
what to omit, and how to arrange his material.* 

The geographer-historian Strabo (63 8.C.-24 A.D.)» was a native of 
Pontus. Plutarch quotes his Mtmirs (inforty-three books), but his great 
work is the Geography, whidi was the most comprehen^ve attempted up 
to his time- It is a geographical survey of the whole Mediterranean world 
with many historical allusions- Humboldt said of it that "it surpassed 
all the geographical writings of antiquity both in grandeur of plan and 
in the abundance and variety of its materials." Strabo's mother’s 
family was one of eminence; certain members of it had been in the 
service of Mithridates Eupator. His grandfather abandoned the Mith- 
ridalic cause and became a sympathizer with Rome's policy in the East- 
Strabo received a thorough education in philosophy, history, mathe¬ 
matics, and astronomy. His greatest interest was in history and geog¬ 
raphy and he seems to have owed special inspiration to Polybius, in 
whom, as we have seen, history and geography were associated. He 
travelled widely in the East. His knowledge of the West was derived 
from much reading of books rather than from observation. The Cwg- 
raphy consists of seventeen books. The first two form a general intro- 


* r*i An^nitin ^ Ohnytita ej with an SnflW] tnrulfttkm by 

r? 9 ^ AmoW J. Teynb«. HiMfittJ r/w«|Ai frgm Homtr 

iranaliikm by Ifortce L. Jonaa (Loodon and 
Librery); H. F. Twer. StlKli^fvfrm Stro^. wilken 
^ 5 R, H. Bunbiiry, A History sj Ansisnt 

^ Homans (Snd «d., Undon, 18SS. 2 v,), 11. eha. jtxi-ixlis 
J. P, Mehafly. Tks SUsst Agttfiks WotU (CWcaso, 19C6), <ha. x-ii 
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duction, the next ten deal with Europe, the four foDowing with Asia, 
and the last with Egypt and Africa. He 

, , . reviews hie principal pretieceeiors, becinning with Homer and paaiina on to Anaxi* 
mander, Hecataeus. Dtmocritua. Eudoxus, Dicaearchua, Ephorui, Eratosthenn, Poly* 
Uui, and Poeeidoniui. He also gives ua his seneral notions of the figure and dimennons of 
the earth, and the climitolofy of the different sonea. According to him the earth is a 
globe, fixed In the center of the universe, and its habitable portion resembles a military 
cloak, and extends from Ireland to Ceylon. 

The moat famous passage is that in Bk. I, ch, iv, 6, in which he conjec¬ 
tures that, as the inhabited world is only one-third of the circumference 
of the globe, which he calculated at 25,200 geographical miles, there 
might be two or more continents besides those then known. 

The concept of universal history, which originated out of the enor¬ 
mous conquests of Alexander the Great, whose power supplanted that 
of the four great monarchies which preceded Ma^onian sway,* became 
an established form of historiography in the first century B.a This con¬ 
cept was partly the result of Rome’s Wtlitnachi, partly the result of the 
influence of the Stoic idea of the brotherhood of man. In the reign of 
Augustus, Diodorus of Sicily wrote his Bibliotheca,* a universal history 
of huge dimensions, and said in the preface: 

FurthernicK, it has b<co the aspiiadoG [of those writem who have composed universal 
hktohes] to manhal all men. who. althou^ united one to another by tbeir kinship, are 
yet separated by space and Ume. into one and the same ordeiiy body. And such hii* 
tonans have therein sluwn themselves to be, as it were, ministen of Divine Providence. 
For just as Providence, having brought the orderly arraf^emenc of the viaible stars and 
the natures of men together into one common relationship, continually directs thtir 
courses through all eternity, apponioniog to each chat which falls to it by the direction 
of fate, so llkewiee the lutoriana, ia recording the conunon affairs of the inhabited world 
u though they were those of a ^le state, have roade of their treatises a ^Is reck* 
citing of past events and a common clearinghouse of knowledge concerning then.* 

HU history, which from iu comprehensiveness was styled Bibliotheca, 
or a whole library, is divided into three parts and comprises forty books. 
The first dealt with the mythical age of the non*Hellenic, and then with 
the Hellenic peoples: the second part ended with the death of Alexander: 
the third carried the subject to the beginning of Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul. Of this enormous work there have survived only the first five 

* Conrsd Tiiebsr, “ Dio tdss dsr visr Wdirekhc,^' XXVII (ISPSl, S21^. Daniel's 
"vUen of omplres" wu of Crsok, not Ksbrsw, origin. 

* TM Library e/ HiHary Oia49Tu» «/ S'ViJy, wUh sn English translstlon by C. K. Oldtsthar 
(LertCon, Now York, and Csmbrldie. Msn., Id33-3S, 9 v. published, lo be eompleU In 10: 
Usb Qasslccl Librw). 

* Compare this idea with 5t. Paul’s Stole ideao^“Cod made of one bleed ell men for to 
dwell on the face of the whole earth."—See G. BuaoU, "Dlodon VarhtUnls sum Stoiciemue,” 
/eStMeW /S' tUatiuhi PMtetept. CXXXIX (1SS9). 297'-9lS: Curt Wachimutb, Sinimtunt 

du SladiufM d«r ailen Ctxkieklt (Lelpsig, ISSS), 
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books, dealing with the mythical period of the peoples of antiquity, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Ethiopians, and Greeks, and Books XI-XX, 

beginning with the history of the Pw^ Ware and ending with the wars 

which ruptured the Macedonian Empire. Only b^gments remain of the 
residue of the work. Diodorus never mastered his materials nor did he 
have a clearly thought out method of expoaiiion. Nevertbelesa his 
BtblioHuea Unnersolts is a valuable book because what we have of it 
preserves so much that we can form some estimate of the knowledge of 
the ancient Orient posaesaed by the clas si cal peoples. 

In the preface Diodorus cwnplained of the deplorable practice of pub¬ 
lishers of mutilating the works of authors by reducing them to mere 
epitomes or abridgments arid promised the reader that he would not 
have hia book thus abused. He kept his word. For he quoted copiously 
from his sources—too copiously. He could not assimilate all that he 
read, but his method of compoe i tioo makes Dkxionis a mine of informa- 
lion on many ancient Greek historians who are other^ unknown. 
Literary inferiority does not always disqualify an historian. Diodorus 
was uncritical and his style is weaiiacane, but he is inv^uable for the 
fullness of his infonnatiwi. He is the chief guide fw the history of Sicily 
before Polybius. 

The Far East of the Ronan Empire in the r^n of Augustus also had 
iU historian. This was Nichdas of Damascus, the fonner Wtor of 
Herod the Great, whem be followed to Rome, where he won the regard 
of the emperor and was entrusted with the education of the children of 
Anthony and Cleopatra. His literary work was very varied, for he wrote 
tragedies and comedies, divers philosophical treatises, a Life of Caesar, a 
Life of AwgMsrws, his own AuUtbiopapky. and finally a great Universal 
History in one hundred forty-four books, of which only a few fragments 
remain.^ 

The history of the Jews had attracted the interest of Alexandrian 
Jewish writers ever since the wide and pacific disperrion of the Jews as 
the result of Aleicinder's union of the Eastern world. Among these were 
Demetrius, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, Malchus, and Thallus, 
the last probably a Samaritan.' 

I tie to be obeyed that these writers were Hellenised Jews. A curious 
inhibition prevented the writing of lustory among the orthodox Jews. 

InthsdsTiofJwMtte Jevsof PikflCiBetrsnaotcasacedkivritlbgboeki. It it not 
(po much to tty Uwt a JennaloB erCaUcaa Jew of (Se Ubk of Cbhit wouU regard 

' What hw uvirod of tbe f/iiWne tmm m aiu k taaui bs SiMfitTum Crsttrrvm. 

ad. by Kvl MfiU« ind ocbot (Pvia ISSS-M. S vj. 111. 313 t; Viu AufuMi. ad. by Grtfll 
tLmiC, 1104): ViU JuHi Cm4H*. fowtd ia tte Biee^ Ubnry tod pobliabad by nccoka 
with a French tramJatica (Parit. 1S60). 

■ On aU Ibae eec W. N. StarM, FttpMnI* fnm WtUm (Cbleage. 190S). 
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wriUitf a book in hii aativ« con^e with posiUve horror. Even a century before, t Jew 
who wrote t book felt obli^ to put It un^er the name of lome ancient worthy like Ea^. 
the teventh frwn Adam, or to claim u ite author mne ar^cknt Jew of what waj ailed 
the Prophetic Period, which waa underetood to extend from Moee* to Erra. and from 
wluch it waa believed all round booka on religion mutt coma Thia avenion to writing 
booki WM not merely negative. It waa poaitlve. They had plenty of thingi to lay and 
they aaid them, but they would not write them. Thoie were the daya when the famoua 
oral amplification of the Jewiah Law waa b^ng developed by luch maatert aa Hlllel and 
Shammai. But the Jewa would not write it; they memorleed It. It aeemed an act of lm> 
piety to write it, for then it might leem to rival the Scripture iteelf. . . . It ia impoe* 
aible to rcaliM tl^e fantastic unr^ity of the firat<antury Jewiah attitude toward writing 
hooka. ... If anything could heighten the pictun, It ie the behavior of Jaws of that 
very period [following SO a.d.] who eecaped from theae narrowing walla into the great 
Creek world of the day. Such men wrote booka freely, but they wrote them principally 
in Greek . . . Philo. Paul, and Joeephua tell the atory.* 

Josephus vaa the first Jewish historian to attract the attention of the 
gentile world. He was a prolific writer. We possess hia Jewish War, 
Jewish Anti^itses, Histtny of the Ancient Jews, his Autobiogrophy. and 
various controverrial tracts. He wrote in Greek, but the historical works 
were translated into Latin in his own Ufe time, and the Anii^tlies was 
written in Latin, for Josephus was equally fluent in the Greek and Latin 
languages. He was sent to Rome to present the complaints of the Jews 
in the rdgn of Vespasian, and when the Jewish War broke out defended 
the citadel of Jotapata in Galilee and fell into the hands of the Romans. 
He became a fevorite of 'Htus, the imperial commander and son of 
Vespasian, and thereafter was an intense partisan of the Romans, for 
which he incurred the hatred of the Jews, who still execrate his memory. 
It is not to be denied that Josephus was ambitious for his own advance¬ 
ment. After the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. Josephus accompanied Titus 
to Rome where he occupied himself in composing those works which for 
the first time introduced the history of the Jewa to Western society, and 
made knowledge of it a general literary possession. 

Josephus must always be read with caution. He transformed the 
Pharisees and Sadducees Into philosophical sects which discussed free 
will and the immortality of the soul. He must have deliberately omitted 

* E. J. CMdiprod." Tbe Original Languii|« of rh« C««p«b,*' Alltutiie M«niA ty. CL!V (1SS4). 
476. 

•• TramUtion of JOMpbui* voriu by K. St. J. Throkirey tnd Rtlph Mtrcui (London and 
N4W York. IttS-Sr. 6 v. publiihod. to b« e«npl«M in S; Lo«b Ubnry) i tbon an 

manyolhcn.ateftha Jfwby WlUiam Whliton (Bveryman'i Ubran). Scall. Sc.J. 

TMekoray, Nuphm, Iht M«n «it4 ikt HtUfriat (Niw York. ISSS); P. J. Foakwjacxron, 
jMtphut gni lii4 Jtmi (London, 1930): Bombard BrOnc. ift 

Emil Scharcr. GwhtekH Stt flUittlmi VoUtu im Zfilalifr Jtm Chrini (4th ed., Ulpiia. 
1901-1!, 3 V,). »r. Into Engliib ai A Hingry^flkt /tvith Pggpte tn ih« Timt sf Chnti (Snd ed., 
Hew York, ISSWl, 5 v.): Lion Fcuchlwanger, jMiphm. tf, by Wilta and Edwin Muir (New 
YoA. 1932): S. KrauM, "Joeephu*;' T/u Jititk EnrychpatSie (New York md 
1901-0e, IS V.), VII, 374><L and J. Outmann, In the SneyctopoHlig Judaua CBeriln, 192S-H 
10 V. to date). IX 394-430, both with exceUrotbibliographlei. 
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mention of the Messianic ctpectatiocs of the Jews, and wilfully thro^ 
the whole rwponwbility for the Jewish revolt upon a few fanatics so that 
the Jewish people as a whole mi^t seem blameless. He also wp cabbie 
of claimine to be copying from official documents wh« it ii evident 
that he was not doing so; and one must doubt that he was an eye- 

witness»aahc8ay8.of8omeofiheevenuwhichhereUtcs. Nevertheless, 

it must be admitted that without Josephus it wo^ be impossible W 
reconstruct the Graeco-Roman period of Jewish history. Morwvtf. it 
is to be kept in mind that Christian copyisu have often interpolated or 

mutilated the texts. “ ^ . 

After the death of Titus. Joeephus evidently was stricken ^ the pay- 
fCdl of Doniilian, and was thrown upon hie wits to earn a living. The 
book trade in Rome at this time was a fkiurishing one, and a certain 
Epaphroditus employed writers on cemmission. 

AdAptaUe u ever. J«ephi» took on woA aoder Eptphmdi^ . . . not Nero's 
fevourite of that name, m haa often been aoppoeed, b« a ensA who ii deacibed to by 
Sujdaaaia"criiiiroerAn/’arrftreeia>ltee^ He iceiia. ia fact, to have been 

a ipecuUUre pcblaher oo a hise aak m Rome, aad FeoW>ly 

writffs whs pniiaA werta far him wlach he canted to he copied to the maricet by a 
lareeMaffofpiofeaBonaleItvea He lad ttaried Sfa m Oaertoea aa a elave hiinaelf. 

but havisa acquired pr^kiestey io lelters had ben bought by a infect of Egypt and 
enployed to t«Gb lu» aoa. Latw on m Rcoe the prefect gave him his freedom and 
&>w)hfoditu*. after an «rlylifeofsiiai«e«j8rtudea.fcMndhio«elfamanofmaAin 
the Utenry worid. - . . White the nemory of the Jewto war was ttiU fresh w men s 

minds, and tte arch of Ttttfc wfth iu raprtwfrtatwi ^ the saesd cawiJeslick and other 

Jewish carried bpit«aiioei. was a oewfature of the (Rocflan) Forum, th^iray 

w^1 have be» a danai^ m the Roman world far books about tbe Jews. Josephus had 
already produced one bocA which h«l beo iawed with in^erial authorisatto). From 

the point of view of Epaplwidiu*, it would probably be a good ^sculaUOB to maintain 
Jos^hus white he eoiapwsd a «*ily hige work, which told the wheie story erf the Jewuh 
peaple freen the b^ixwiiw. Tbiw it was that ioeeptnis at down to the toigal bierary 
wockofhulrfe.tteWai>^'A«e«sAoy«L/««*-<"'*^^)w^‘y®®o*^ • • ' 
wMlheyard3/»4 aj>.. wba the last rofl w» addsd to tbe rest. The work must have 

loid well oKc we ftod Josepha after Ita pid)teatioo writiof the two books of the Conlrtf 

dpiSMsi for Epaphreditus.^* 

It WS8 long sgo pointed out by Mommsen that Quvius Rufus was the 
probable source of Josephus’ Jewish i4nf^iffo. XIX, secs. ^1-11. 
More recently the Ute Si. John Thackeray has shown by internal evi¬ 
dence that almost aU of Books XV to XIX is derived from Cluviua 
Rufus. The mnraliging tone of the aubject-matter in these books, nota¬ 
bly the delineation of the character of Caligula and Nero, is in marked 
contrast with Josephus’ treatment elsewbere- From Quvius Rufus, 

" For an advme J u dfmww on Joagb u a m an Uatorfan, sw Qwfas CoirKberV Tk« JfwitH 
(fWW IN iJh Tim of /mu. ir. too Eoglish by & H. Hooko (Loc^oa. ISSSl. 

• Edwin B«vsn. " Joopbus.'' COJll <192»). SS-lOO. quotolkn froo S4-S6. 
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too, Tacitus got his lofty tone of moralizing, though he was far too good 
an artist merely to adopt another writer’s phrasing of opinions, a; 
Josephua seems to have done. Josephus also utilized Nicholas of Damas 
ous’ History of Syria and some unidentified historical work which began 
with Antiochus Bpiphanes and furnished important information up to 
at least the period of the Seleucids.^^ 

But narrative history was less interestir^ to the Graeco-Roman mind 
than biography, The influence of great men upon history is still a moot 
point of discussion among historians. The ’’great man" theory of his¬ 
torical interpretation has many votaries, and is certainly a popular 
method of presentation.'* In our time the life of an individual is studied 
as often as not independently of the general circumstances which sur¬ 
rounded him. In antiquity, on the other hand, biography was intimately 
associated with the history of country or state or culture. Not only 
separate bi(^aphie8 of great persons, political and military, were 
popular; but biographies in classified series were current, as Cornelius 
Nepos’ Lim ofGrtal Captains. Suetonius' Lives of Ih* Twtlve Catsars, and 
Diogenes Laertes’ Lives of the Philosopkers. All biographical treatment, 
however, in antiquity was inclined to moralize—to make the subject a 
pattern to be admiri and imitated, or an object of repulsion, Cicero, 
in his De offkiis, concisely expressed this view in the words: Nerninm 
laedoTt et suum cuique IriPuere: to injure no one and to give each his due. 

The vogue for bic^phy reached its maximum in Plutarch’s Lives, 
one of the world’s clasrics. Plutarch was bom at Chaeronea in Boeotia, 
between the years 46 and 48 a.d., in the reign of the Emperor Claudius. 
He was educated at Athens where he studied medicine, rhetoric, and 
philosophy. Later, he visited Egypt and Italy and rerided in Rome 
during the Flavian nile. During these twenty years he travelled much, 
and always displayed a patriotic solicitude for his native country whose 
political attorney he practically was at Rome. He seems to have sup¬ 
ported himself by teaching at Rome with some success, He devoted 
himself to researches in the Roman libraries and archives, and perhaps 
had knowledge of Pliny Minor and Tacitus, though it is net clear that 


Adolph« BuchWr,'' U* wurMI d* Fltviu* jM*phe itni m AnUptUit (XII. S-XIJ1.1), 
RmuStt XXXII (iSM), IW-M. XXXIV (1S97). 6W3, 

•• p« « Si¥xmlw of thUm-»*r. m 0. P. PUher. '"nwFunetJonof Ih* 

6f HUloclc Perwi.” AhumsI 9 f Ikt Amtricm Hul. W# (ISWi. 18-33. 

H Tb« bMt EnjIiiK irtMJilion U Uiat of Bonwdotti Pcrrvn (London ond Veck, W4- 


from Uw orlglnjl Cr«k but ^ ihe Franch iwiwliitioft ol Amyot. pr^ndlyJnflu^nwd 


tnt<kit(k-f9mUth* Bi^topku noth ihr^ liutrrmhtn F«m ISOll. 

E. •' Do quoldueo publittfloM rtcontoo concomont Plutarque «t m* Sentt, JS. iw, 
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he knew either of these personally. Shortly before the death of Dom:- 
tian be returned to Cbaeronea wbeie he lived until a great age, much 
honored by hU fellow ddaw. Ndlher Tadtua. nor Pliny, nor Sue¬ 
tonius mentions him. 

Plutarch was one of the most prdific writers of antiquity. His known 
works comprise forty-eight ^ aevenly-ei^t treatises or 

dialogues. Beddes these, be wrou one hundred thirty otto works which 
are lost. By far his best-known work is the ParolUl Lifts, ferty-dx of 
them, in which he portrays eminent Greeks and Romans side by side, 
first wnting of each separately and then instituting a comparison, in 
which his fondness for moralising comes out Examples of such are: 
TkmistccUs <md Camitius: Lycurfus and Numo Pmpilius; Aristidts 
and Caio; Pyrrkus and Marius: AUxander and Catsor; Dmasthmts and 
CiciTo. 

Plutarch is to be interpceted as a moralist, not as an historian. He 
admired the Roman civilization and the political solidity of the Empire, 
but he loved his native land and was sensitive to influences to which 
Rome was indifferent. 

In order to explain Rutarcb*a character and to understand the fashion 
in which he ccocdved antiquity, it is necessary to take into account the 
times in which he lived. After the death of Alexander the Great, in the 
last quarter of the fourth century b-c., a profound change took place in 
the Greek world. Between this date and that of Plutarch is a space of 
four hundred years; and id this interval a oowd of facts, culminating in 
the Roman conquest of Greece, profoundly altered the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean world and gave birth to a new fcra of Hellenism. Before Alex¬ 
ander, Greece was composed of independent dty states, each living its 
own life and having its own past tracUiicms in history. But after Alexan¬ 
der's conquests these dtks all of a sudden sank from independent dty 
sutes to mere capitals of Roman provinces. The horiron of the actual 
Greek world was narrowed again. Hellenic dvilization. having pene¬ 
trated the Bast, had created states which were a mixture of Oriental and 
Greek civilization, like the empire of the Sefeudds and the kingdom of 
the Ptolemies. But what was left of Greece itself? Nothing but a group 
of dties ston of their independence, cut off from their past, forcibly 
attached to Rome. Under these drcumsUoces, the old life abandoned 
them and found new habitation in the provinces of Roman Asia and 
Africa. This condition of things reacted upon intellect and culture. The 
spirit of Greece was transfonned, munidpal issues and petty provincial 
rivalnea took the place of discusaoo of the great political problems such 
as had interested Thucydides and Pericles. It was natural that a Greek 
of feeling should look back upon the past through the transfiguring 
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mists of time and see things in an idealized way. What had the Greek 
world after the Alexandrian epoch in common with ancient Greece? 
Hundreds of towns of the Hellenic world had a population which had 
nothing in common with Greece. Alexandria, Antioch, Tarsus, were 
peopled by men who had not a drop of Gre^ blood in their veins. 
Under theU conditions how could literature flourish as of old? Greece 
had lost her national character and with the change suffered the loss 
of many other national elements. This transition accounts for the mate* 
rialism, the pettiness, the lack of ideals, which characterized Hellenic 
civilization when the Greek world was under Roman sway. It was 
Plutarch’s almost passionate purpose to recall that vani^ed Greek 
idealism and reverence for morality. 

It is curious that Plutarch, after having enjoyed so great a glory, 
should be today so little read. The reason is that he no longer reflects 
the idea which we have of the ancients. We do not wish to see Pericles 
under the same traits as Caesar and Augustus; nor the great personages 
of antiquity represented in a v^e ideal and without accurate lines. 
The abstract portraiture of Plutarch has nothing in common with 
modern taste or modem scientific method. We want to know the 
spirit of the age, the politics, institutions, the civilization of a 
man’s time. 

But from the Renaissance to the French Revolution, Plutarch en* 
joyed a great popularity. The intense individualism of the Renaissance 
which found expression in so many biographies of men of action and men 
of letters felt a sympathy for Plutarch which we do not have today. 
E>uring the French Revolution, the fantastic admiration for men and 
things of the classical epoch, and the demoralization of the marmers of 
the oncim rigtmg, contributed to give Plutarch an immense vogue, 
Perhaps some day Plutarch may come into his own again, when men 
once more read him as an escape from the materialism of our modern 
mechanized civilization, and to find solace in ideas and ideals in* 
stead of chii^. 

Appian was an exact contemporary of Plutarch, and like him a Creek 
who lived in Rome. He was a native of Alexandria, and became a dis¬ 
tinguished advocate, pleading the causes of Greek citizens of the Roman 
world who had cases before the courts. He wrote in Greek, but wrote of 
Roman history and not of Greek history. This fact of itself entitles him 
to distinction. Appian’s Roman History was a voluminous work which 
covered the history of the Republic and the Empire down to his own 

>• Th«Ji«mcn ffiu»ry g/Appien«fAUxut4t{a, tr. by ItonM Whila CN«v York imd Linden, 
1SS9. 2 V,), with tranalator^a preface, pp. vic>xlvlii. and a bibliosraphy, pp, tlLi-Uv. WhUe'a 
irtfulatton wae reiaaued In the Ueb aHaica] Ubrary CL4m4on and Kaw York. 1912-13. 
i V.), but the preface and blbUofraphy were oraiued. 
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times, i.e., the reign of Hadrian. He was an admirer of Rome. Fortu¬ 
nately it is the least valuable poctiOQ which has perished. We have the 
entire history of the wars in Spain, the Punic Wars, the conflict with 
Macedonia and Mithridates. the QvU Wars, and some fragments of the 
Celtic and Gallic Wars, in all about one*half of the original twenty-two 
books. Appian's method consisted in grou^ng events by nations or 
countries. His Rom^n HUiory, therefore, is a series of separate mono¬ 
graphs. He lacks critical ability, is careless of chronology, and gives no 
indication of his sources, which must be ascertained from internal evi¬ 
dence. Nevertheless, Appian's work is of very great value, for it enables 
us to control other historians of the same events. This is conspicuously 
true of hU account of the Gallic Wars. For it is only by Appian that 
Caesar's Dt btllo goffico tnay be checked, and the "cmtrol" is adverse to 
the truthfulness of Caesar's account. The best part of Appian's work is 
the histcry of the conflict between SuUa and Marius. It is the best docu¬ 
mented. In chdce of facts Appian »interesting. He cared little for 
religious matters, the details of private life, or mere military history. 
His dominant interest is in admuustiation. the laws, and institutions. 
His primary sources to have been Livy and Velleius Paterculus, 
but he used many other sources which have not survived. Probably 
Sisenna was the common souix^e of Livy, Velleius Paterculus, and 
Appian. There are traces in Appian of tte use of four other sources. 
The most interesting of these is Rutilius Rufus whose valuable memoirs 
have entirely disappeared. Another source to have been Aurelius 
Victor. The resemblance is striking between parts of Butarch and 
Appian, which arises from the U£t that both fc^lowed the same Greek 
source. Finally, there is evidence that Appian used documents in the 
archives. He has introduced three such iescts and there is proof of his 
employment of legislative documents as well as inscriptions. 

Another Greek writer in the reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius, who although ooi strictly an historian, yet embodied 
much historical infonoatlon in his work, was Pausamas.‘* In order to 
understand his work it is necessary to know what intense interest culti¬ 
vated people of the Roman world took in the mythology, legends, and 
antiquities of Greece. The Hellenistic renaissance under Hadrian gave 
an enormous impetus to tourist travel in Greece, which had not been 
light even in the previous century, chiefly ovnng to Nero's romantic 

I* Diteriptim •/ Onw. tr. 4 conwMcmy. by G. Fnnr (2ad «d., London 

nnd York. 1913.6 *.); naolbw tniMiiUnn bjr W. H. S. JoMsnd R. Wycherlw <Lon* 
don and N«w York. 191S-38. Sv : Leob Lferwy). Pr«a*r hw an tdfmrablcUitrodue* 

lion on PiuMAka’ aourca, matbod. etc.; mb alio Karl Etobcrt. Pmatirm ob Sckrifuulltt. 
wW B MmekMttgtn {Berim. J90S). raiic^ij br O. M. RebarWoo. Amtrkm Jomn^af 
XXXI (ISIO), 2J3-tt. 
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visit to Greece. '• So great was this fonn of traffic through Brindisi that 
guide books were sold at the piers to voyageurs. Like Herodotus and 
Strabo, Pausanias was an inquiring traveller, anxious to see every im¬ 
portant site and sight in Greece* which then, as now, was the acknowl¬ 
edged cradle of culture. Then, as not now, temples and stoas and walls 
and inscriptions were still standing, roads were good, traditions and 
legends cherished and still well-nigh intact. Greece in Roman times 
was a vast open air museum of exquisite desiccated antiquities. Genea¬ 
logical lore, religious traditions, archaic art, and archaeology were 
Pausanias' hobbies. To the historian the book is a mosaic out of which 
he picks pieces and fragments of historical evidence according to his 
interest. 

Plutarch, Appian, and Pausanias, though Greeks, owed something of 
their art and their culture to Roman influence. But in these same years 
far away in Nicomedia in Bithynia dwelt a Greek historian who dreamed 
and wrote of a history that happened when Rome was still a hill-town 
of Latium. This was Arrian (ca. &5-175).‘* Yet perhaps Arrian was 
more romanised than Plutarch and Appian and Pausanias, for his first 
name was Flavius. He was both a Roman and an Athenian dtiren and 
in his youth came to Rome to study philosophy. When an edict of 
Domitian drove the philosophers out of Rome and Italy, Arrian found a 
home with Epictetus, the great Stoic philosopher, in NicopoUs, became 
his liteary heir, edited his lectures, and published an abstract of his 
philosophy. When the Emperor Hadrian was travellii^ in the East in 
126 A.D. he met Arrian and was so impressed with him that he persuaded 
him to enter the government service. In 131 a.d. Arrian was military 
inspector of the Black Sea coast. In 146 a.d. he was raised to the con¬ 
sular rank. The remainder of his life Arrian spent in quiet, studious 
retirement as a priest of Che temple of Demeter and Proserpine in 
Nicomedia. 

Arrian’s masterpiece is his Anabasis oj AUxander tht Guat. In his 
day, although it was nearly five hundred years since Alexander's time, 
many sources which have since perished were available to Arrian. This 
work is distinguished for sedulous regard for truth, critical handling of 
materials, wide geographical knowledge, understanding of military tech- 

* Ludvif Prl«dUlnd«r, CftruiUuntm m SUUntttekkfiU fisma in iff ZtH m Au^ai kk 
turn Auatmt 4«r Antonina (S(h nv. td„ Lclptlg. 1910. i v.>. II. 9?-a92, or M4 the Inrllah 
tr«nUiition of the Tih etf. hy L. A. Ml«nui iind othere under the title Amon Ufa ang Mannara 
nn4af iki Early Smfiira (Undon, 190S-13, 4 v.), ], d2S-t2S. 

' £n|IUh iramtstim of hie ag A laxangar tnd /ngiaa hy B. IIUI Roboon (London 

iind Nav York. 1929-33.2 v.; Loeb CUaaicai Llhrtry). tnd by E J. Chinnock (Londoo. 1893). 
See W, Chriet, Gasekick/a gar frlaektaekan Liinatur (6th cd.. rev. ^ W, Scbnid end 0. Suhlin, 
Munich. 1906-13, 2 v. In 3 pu.), 11. eec. 696; eod j. G. Proyeen. CascMiekta gat ffa/Untmua 
(2ad ed.. Gotha, ie7?-?S, 3 v,). index. 
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lUQue aad admioistrative questioos, besides a sympathetic appreciation 
of his subject. The account of the last days axul death of Alexander 
(Bk. VII. ch& 2S-30) isMteof the most moving descriptions in history. 
Arrian was also the author of a Hisi^ qf Bitkynta, his native country, 
a HisUny cf tk€ Partkum Wars, a book on MiliUtry Tactics, a Patrol 
around tfu Evxint, inspired by his duties as nuUtary inspector, 
and a little treatise on the Ionic DiaUct. None of these works has 
survived. 

Hadrian had a Greek frsedman named Pblegon who compiled an his« 
torical work, seemingly to provide the emperor with some information 
on Greek history when be was on tour in Greece. This was the Olym¬ 
piads, a sort of general history com[^ed from the chromcles of Olympic 
victories from the first Olympiad in 776 B.c. to the two hundred and 
twenty^ninth in 137 A.D. It was in sixteen books and must have been 
dry, factual reading. The Byzantine scholar Pbotius in the ninth cen* 
tury knew it cw an epitome of it It must have been a bare and disjointed 
summary, yet valuable for chronc^ogy and facts. Fcr this reason its 
loss may be deplored. 

The study of geography and the attendant knowledge of history in 
this second century of the Roman Ernywre was advaxiced beyond where 
Strabo had left it, in the famous Geography of Ptolemy.** Nothing is 
known of his life. Apparently be was attached to the temple of Serapis 
as an astronomer. His reputation in the Graect^Roman, and later In 
the Mcdiammedan world, rested upon his mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical works more than upon his Goograpky, which has much less 
historical infonoation in it Strahovs work. In his statements of the 
distance between important places, Pt^emy used military records and 
road'books of the Roman Empire, of which the so-called Anionine 
Itinerary is a survival. One can measure the progress made in geograph' 
ical and ethnographical knowledge in antiquity by comparing Ptolemy 
with his predecessers. Eratosthenes (27&-196 B.c.) Uvtd and wrote in 
Alexandria and was director of the great library there, but was pri¬ 
marily an astronesner, not a geographer. Strabo, as we have seen, 
flourished in the reign of Augustus. His work gives a general picture of 
the physical, social, and historical conditions each country. The en¬ 
laced horison is evident in his accounts of the native races of distant 
lands. Yet he was ignorant even of western Asia, representing the 
Caspian Sea as a bay of the ocean, and his knowledge of India was 
slight. The little whi^ he knew of Arabia was derived from the verbal 
reports of Aelius Callus, a Roman army officer with whom he talked in 

* £nfliA trvMliUan br E- L. Surmaaa. with wi 'totnOm^ou bf 3- PMmc (Kvw York, 
1932); Bunbury <«ee n. 3 above). J(, cba. urkHoat. 
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Egypt. Of Ethiopia he knew only the coast, and was ignorant of north¬ 
ern Europe from the Elbe to the Caspiaa 

With Ptolemy, however, India emerges from obscurity, not merely 
the coast but the interior. He notices twenty towns in Ceylon and is the 
first geographer who mentions the peninsula beyond the Ganges. His 
description of Arabia is much fuller than that of previous writers. No 
less remarkable is Ptolemy's knowledge of northern Europe. He was 
acqtiainted with Jutland, if not also with Scandinavia. The Germanic 
tribes, even those beyond the Elbe and along the Baltic were known to 
him. The Caspian Sea is no longer a gulf and vast tracts north of it are 
known, even if vaguely. 

What were the reasons for this enlarged geographical knowledge of 
Ptolemy? First, we may say, were the wars in the first century a.o. against 
the Germans and in Britain, the circumnavigation of which by Agricola 
is an important item in the expansion of knowledge under the Romans. 
Next to these events were the wars against the Parthians under Nero, 
Vespasian, and Trajan, and the conquest of Mauretania, which brought 
Rome into contact with the tribes of interior Africa- In the time of 
Domitian the war on the lower Danube began and was concluded by 
Trajan, the effect of which was to reveal to the Romans knowledge of 
the vast territory between the Carpathians and the Black Sea. To these 
influences must be added the operation of commerce. The discovery, 
ca. 48 A.D., of the r^ular seasonal blowing of the trade winds or mon¬ 
soons in the Indian Ocean greatly stimulated commercial relations be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean countries and the Orient. The Peripltis of the 
Erythraean Sea,*' a guide book for merchants, was compiled in the first 
century out of pilot books and traders' journals; it reveals an astonish¬ 
ingly detailed get^aphical knowledge of the Red Sea, Arabian, East 
African, and Indian coasts- All this new geographical and ethnograph¬ 
ical information Ptolemy used to advant^e.’* 

A mep ihoving tnffic route* between China, Indie end Rome about 100 a.s. published 
in the PwMdinfj of the Inititute for Research in Comparative Relifton of Che Uni¬ 
versity of Leipskg for conteim impressive evidertce of the lush development of inte^ 
communiration throughout the world at that period. The average raider noCee with 
surpriis the density of the road-net between Europe and A^, eepecially the great num* 
ber of competing trade routes lying between the tenth and fourteenth parallela of laii> 
tude, and the numerous connections between Egypt and Asia Minor and Segdiana. Bac* 
trla, Gandhara and down the Malabar coast. Besides this netwoik of caravan snd tea 
routes, the map also ilwws whit an imporUnt part the valley* of such rivers as the Indus 
played at that time In world commerce." 

*• Wilfred H. Schoff, Tht Prripiui (Sr Brylkfoun £«« (New York and lotuSon. IPiS). 

1 For the Orisntsl expenvon of Roensn commerce. SSO oy Bwtemie end Setiei Hiimy « 
ffw MMU Ages, SM-130C (New York. 1S2S). 30-26 and the Ublfograpbv dtcd. SIO f. 
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Nearly a century elapsed belbre another Greek historian of any emi* 
nence appeared. Greek hUtonoerat^y was losing its vitality. We shall 
shcfftly see what the influences were which dowly wrought this decay. 

An example of this '*Asianism"—for that ts what this influence or 
tendency may be —is Herodian (ca. 170-240), an Alexandrian 

Greek, who lived for years in Rotoe where he held some sort of civil 
oflice. He wrote in unusually good but rhetorical Greek a Hist^y of iht 
Roman Emperors from the dttth of Marcus Aurelius in ISO A.P. to that 
of Gordian 111 in 238. The work suffers from the defect of the rhetori* 
dans, a tendency towards abstract, general ideas, lacks chronological 
accuracy and geographical exactness. Herodian's importance is owing 
to the sparuty of both history and documents for the third century.'^ 
It is remarkaUe that, so late as tbe middle of the third century, he does 
not mention Christianity. 

A greater bistceian than Herodian. and contemporary with him. was 
Dio Cassius (d. 235 a.d.).’^ Indeed. Dio Casuus is superior to any 
other Greek hisuman of imperial times except Appian. He was 
bom in Nicaea, in Bithynia, during the latter part of the second 
century a.d., {nobaUy about 155. Events in his history after the 
time of Marcus Aurelius are narrated from the point of view of a 
contemporary, frequently of an eye-witness. Hex^ we may assume 
that by 175 a.d. he bad come to man’s estate. The family was of pro* 
vincial origin, of conaderable. though peiiups not of outstanding prom¬ 
inence. Any importance they had was purely local till the time of Dio 
Chrysostom, the great orator of tbe secc^ century, who first made the 
family famous. He was the maternal grand^ther of tbe historian. His 
father had risen to Senatcxial rank and had held the post of governor of 
Cilicia and later of Dalmatia. Tbe youj^ Dio had accompanied his 
father on a mUsion to CiUda. but had returned to Rome during the time 
of Commodus (193-ld7) and had entered the Senate. He was praetor 
under Pertinax in 194. But it was to Septimius Sevenjs (197-211) that 
he owed his advancement to ofikial and literary prominence. He ap¬ 
pears to have followed the career of Septimius with the closest attention 
and interest for the hopes which it out. and to have been disillu¬ 
sioned in the outcome. Under Macrinus he heM the office of ** curator 
ad corrigendum dvitatum stature." He accompanied Caracalla on his 
tour of the East and speaks of passing the winter of 216-217 with the 
court in Nicomedia. Here he apparently remaioed during the short 
reign of Elagabalus and did not return to Rome till the time of Alexan- 

*• CHd EA|l«h tmWilkM, L«ndM^ IS2». 

*' iraiMlaCkiA of Om'i Stumm HtMmy trr If. B. Poctcr (Troy. K. Y.. lWS-06. 6 *>•). 
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der Sevenis. He was sent as pro-consul to Africa and later to Dalmatia 
and Upper Pannonia. He held the office of consul ordinarius in 229, but 
owing to the hostility of the praetorian guard was compelled to spend 
his time away horn Kome after 229 and his history doses with this year. 
We know nothing of hia life beyond this pwnt. 

The history of Dio has come down to us in a very garbled form. It 
consisted originally of eighty books and covered the whole field of 
Roman history from 1000 B.c. to the reign of Alexander Severus (d. 
235 A.D.). Apparently his fame as a writer declined and when it was 
revived in the twelfth century at Constantinople a great part of his 
work had been lost, more particularly Books XX11 to XXXV. During 
this century summaries were made by Byaantine writers, especially 
Zonaras and Xiphilinus. Some of these summaries have been preserved, 
and it is on them that we have to rely largely for Books I-XXI, LX- 
LXIX, LXXI-UXXVII, and LXXX. We have Dio’s own work for 
Books XXXVI-LX, which extend from the time of Pompey (69 b.c.) to 
the time of Claudius (53 a.d.) ; Books LXX VI11-LX XIX are also intact 
and cover the time of Caracalla. For everything else we are dependent 
on epitomes or fragments. The central part of the Roman Hislcry is, of 
course, the most valuable; yet it is doubtful whether this would be true 
if we had the complete work for the later period, where Dio’s own per- 
soual observation and judgment were brought to bear. The work was 
begun dining the reign of Septimius Severus and carried through to 
completion duru^ the quarter of a century which followed. 

Dio’s History falls into three main portions: first, that part dealing 
with the history of Rome from its founding down to the battle of 
Actium; secondly, that part from the battle of Actium down to the 
death of Marcus Aurelius; and lastly, that part from the acces^on of 
Commodus down to the end, that is the time of Alexander Severus. 
These divisions, which are formed by two great watersheds in Roman 
history, show also marked difterences in treatment. As the problem of 
method concerns itself first with the aources of which the historian 
availed himself, we shall turn first to the question of Dio's original 
sources. 

In the earlier period of republican Rome, it is obvious that Dio has 
adopted largely the conventional account of Rome’s early development, 
enshrined in Livy and in other accounts. There was very little scope 
for originality in working over all the old materials for the early period 
of Roman history and we are little the losers because much of this part 
of his work is fragmentary or is available only in the summaries of 
Zonaras, a Byisantine monk of the twelfth century. 

For the period of the Punic Wars, Dio probably had recourse to the 
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mmorable work of Polybius, while for the succeeding era the older 
chroniders again were called into use. Frttn about the year 69 b.c. the 
complete work of Dio is now available. Events of the last half century 
of the Republic are traced In great detail and with considerable interest, 
but this account is less valuable as there are other authorities for this 
period in abundance. 

With the change of govenunent ushered in by the battle of Actium 
(31 B.C.). Dio m^es us feel that we have entered on a new era in the 
history of the world and one in which even history must vary its 
methods. 

Kcverth^eM, tha evcnu oecumng sfur tbit tidw cansot be f eccrdsd In the same msn* 
oer u tho«e of provioM limeo. Ponerly. h we know. aD aiatun were reported to the 
senate end to the people, even if tbtj happene d at a diatanee; hence all learned of them 
and many recorded them, and cooaecpiefidy the (ruth reganiifif them, no matter Co 
vhat exteat fear or favour, CrkodeUp or etfiuCy. colound the reporta of eertaia writers, 
wa« alwayi to a certain extent to be found in tbe works of the other writere who wrote of 
the same erentj and in the public record s . But after this time nuat things that hs> 
pened began to be kept secret and coocealeit aod even Chough sooM tbiogs are perchance 
mads public, they ace distrusted juec becaaec (hey camot be verified; kw it ii suspected 
that evsrychipg is said and done with reference to clm w te ee of the taai m power at the 
time and of their aeeodacea. Aa a reeult, muefa that never ocotrs is AOiaed ate>ad. and 
much that batmens beyond a doubt ii unknown, and in the cast of nearly every event a 
version gains currency chat is different from tbe way rt rally h^perwd. Furtbennore. 
(he very magnitude of the oiipcre and the multrtude of tilings that occur render accuracy 
in regard (o them meet difficult In ftocne. for exampie. much ia going oa, and much in 
the subject tetricory, while, as regards cew there is scenething happening all 

the time, in fact evety day. and coocenuog thoee things no cue the participants 
can eaaily have correct iaiormaCMo at all. Hoice. in my own narrative of bter events, 

eo far as they need to be oestiooed. everything that I shall lay will be in accordance with 

the reports that have bees given out wbetbw it really be the truth cr otherwise. In 
additio n (o cheee rqxirts. however, ny own o^aaioB viO be gives^ as for as pcesible, 
whenever I have been aUe. from tte abu^anl evidence wtach I have gathered from my 
reading, tom hmmf. aod from what 1 have sea. to form judgraoit that differs from 
Chs common repo r t* 

It IS apparent from this very ugiuficact passage that Dio implied a 
radical change in the character of the sources and in his method of 
handling them. It is to be noted that nowhere does Dio state that he 
himself had access to, or used. d9kia] documents as sources. Indeed his 
introductory words give a plain enough indication that for the early 
part of Roman history, at least, he relied on other authors exclusively. 
Any reference he makes to documents is never such as to enable us 
directly to infer that be is indebted to them for any material. 

For the period of tbe Early Empire, Dio apparently used Tacitus or 
else both he and Tacitus had common sourcea. Individual passages 

" Bk. Liir. IS. 
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reveal a striking umilarity. In fact» except that they expressed them¬ 
selves in different langu^es. many sentences in Dio might have been 
appropriated from Tacitus, Nevertheless, we must remember that the 
two men had a totally different outlook and approached the question of 
Roman history from an entirely different angle. 

After the death of Marcus Aurelius, we feel a sort of quickening of the 
narrative. Inrhetorical language Dio exclaims that he is passing from an 
age of gold to one of iron. Again he indicates a change of method, as he 
passes out of the realm of the past into the present: state these and 
subsequent facts not as hitherto on others’ reports but from my own 
observation/' Events from there on are described with the surety of 
touch of an eye-witness. To his own evidence he adds that of his father 
Aprotiianus, whom he accompanied to at least one of his provinces and 
from whom he had gathered a good deal of information of value with 
reference to the generation that had just preceded his own. 

We come now to deal with Dio's interpretation of the events which he 
describes. To enable us to find the central thread which runs through 
his narrative, we must bear in mind that Dio was not a native Roman 
nor even an Italian but came from the Biihynian city of Nicaea. 
Whether Greek or Hellenired Oriental, he was an outader as far as 
Rome was concerned and it is natural to assume that he was not alto¬ 
gether assimilated to the Roman type. As a late comer, he is inclined 
to take thii^ as he finds them and reads Roman history in the light of 
after events. The result of this is that he finds the “pricicipate” justi¬ 
fied by its works- In fact the theme of much of the central part of bis 
history is the total failure of the attempt of Rome to conduct its govern¬ 
ment on democratic lines, and the inevitability of the adoption of abso¬ 
lute monarchy. For the earlier part of his work Dio scarcely departs 
from the canon of Roman history; but in dealing with the close of the 
Republic and the adoption of the principate, he is independent in his 
opinion. While Tacitus is full of scorn for the shifts by which the first 
emperors veiled their newly won authority, Dio admits the shifts but 
claims that the transition was necessary. 

It is to be expected that in developing his theme, Dio should have re¬ 
course to that favorite device of antiquity—speeches put into the 
mouths of the most prominent actors. In working up the struggle 
of the two competing forms of government to a dramatic conclusion, 
Dio achieves a marked literary success. This rivalry is personified 
by the two great ministers of Octavian—Maecenas and Agrippa. These 
two protagonists plead the merits of their respective schemes before the 
attentive Octavian. This is really a master stroke for it enables Dio to 
marshal all the arguments and to array the facts for us in a most strik- 
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way. But it Is down on the cards that monarchy should win. And 
Dio, in addition to giving tis an outline of the arguments in a vivid way, 
has incidentally succeeded in Laying down the principles on which the 
Empire is to proceed for many generations. 

Of course, this particular allied debate is a mere literary device. 
What about other speeches which we know were actually delivered? 
An example of these is Cicero's speech in Book XLV which sum* 
ntarizes the main points of the whole fourteen Fkilippies; or other mes¬ 
sages delivered by ambassadors or set orations delivered in Senate or in 
forum. Here we are held up by the fact that we do not know anything 
of the sources whence Dio draws his material. But it is probable 
that in some cases there was socne original to go on, however he may 
have embellished it ftt his own purposes. 

What of Dio’s impartiality? Here we encounter the peculiar attitude 
of antiquity towards history. It was literature first arid foremost; and 
the historian, in addition, was frequently trained as a rhetorician. This 
is why we have constantly to be on our guard. The biographical trend 
and the passion for moralizing, so marked a feature of Roman historiog¬ 
raphy, is constantly reflected. The characters of emperors and others 
are drawn with a view to effect rather than the exact truth. Dio has also 
collected a large number of bM mots and anecdotes relating to well- 
known characters. These are the sort vfndi tradition loves to hand on; 
for instance, Augustus’ famous dictum: “ I found Rome of day; I leave It 
to you of marble.” One saying of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius on his 
death-bed: “Go to the rising sun; 1 am already setting,” is ascribed in a 
slightly changed feno also to the Emperor Tiberiua ^ There is nothing 
mherently improbable in the dedaration that both voiced this senti¬ 
ment; but one may speculate whether any man on his deathbed, with 
the shadows closing round him, would indulge in language so highly 
rhetorical. 

Much of this sense of the artlfldal, of couiae, came from his conscious 
imitetion of hxs models. Dio fdt that his style needed to be polished up 
in accordance with the craze for Attic purity which had swept over the 
Roman Empire in the second century. Dio records that ht devoted 
much study to the reading of Greek authors; we are not left in doubt as 
to one of them. We are continually catching echoes of Thucydides; 
phrases of his are repeated, without acknowledgment, and many of the 
most rhetorical passages are almost transcribed from him. The descrip¬ 
tion of the Sul Ian proscriptions and later those of the third triumvirate 
are modelled on the famous passage in the third book of the Pehpon- 
nesicn War in which Thucydides give* an account of the social strife in 
• S«e Bk. LXXn. 34 Md Bk. LVIll. 28. 
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the Greek city states. This is a most unfortunate practice, as we never 
know when we are getting the historical facts regarding the Roman civil 
wars of the first century or a description of conditions in the Greek 
city states of the fifth century B.c, 

In summing up the tendencies of Dio shown in his interpretations of 
his evidence, we may say that he was handicapped at the start by the 
intellectual limitations of the age, which was eager to find in exceptional 
occurrences portents, fortunate or otherwise, of events to come. His 
second fault was his striving after rhetorical effect, which leads him to 
stress what will produce this effect; this is especially the case where he 
is handling the more famous characters, or even the humbler ones 
where a moral sentiment can be drawn from the example of their lives. 
In addition to these very serious blemishes on his work, Dio has certain 
biases with reference to interpretation. The Civil Wars are conceived 
as a struggle between the principles of democracy and monarchy. The 
early period of the Empire is conceived from the point of view of the 
relations of the Pnnctps to the Senate and all events are grouped around 
this central theme and to some extent referred to it. It certainly gives 
continuity to the narrative, but once the theme is pursued through the 
really formative years of the first emperors, interest languishes and does 
not revive till we reach Dio’s own time. 

Dio’s method of presentation follows the conventional lines of both 
Greek and Latin writers, in that it is a chronological arrangement. True, 
he attempts to modify this by the use of the topical arrangement at 
times where he may run on beyond the year limits. This is not happy as 
these passages give the appearance of a digression. But this does not 
prevent him from showing the utmost care in asrigning the event to its 
proper year and avoiding confusion. He always gives the names of the 
eponymous consuls, and at points where confusion is likely to arise he is 
very careful to dispel it. For instance, during the year of the three emper¬ 
ors 69-'70, he is at great pains to state that the three pretenders held the 
throne concurrently and actually gives the period of the " interregnum' ’ 
as 1 year and 22 days. The length of the emperor's reign is always given, 
though he does not follow this system in dating. He also takes the 
trouble to give the exact age of the emperor at death. The question of 
time is apparently of great interest to him; he gives an elaborate ac¬ 
count of the reform of the calendar in 46 B.c. and describes in detail the 
Alexandrian calendar on which it was based. In fact his pedantry leads 
him to emphasise in a somewhat tiresome manner the exact number of 
days intercalated by Caesar. This is not to say that Dio does not make 
mistakes in chronology; following authorities as he does for so much of 
his history, his work is bound to contain errors. 
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A few words may be said on what we may perhaps call the cultural 
Standards of the j^e which are reflected in Dio Cassius. There is a good 
deal of evidence that the third century was quite well satisfied with its 
achievements. We read for instance: “Let no one be surprised, now, 
that we have made discoveries unknown to the ancient Greeks.” ” 
Dio’s digresMon on the cause of solar eclipses (LX, 26) shows that at 
least the educated plumed themselves on their learning. But we are 
somewhat shocked to learn that the Nile rises in Mount Atlas.* That 
a well-informed senator should have been so ignorant of geography 
seems almost incanprehcnsible; yet it must have refleaed but the gen¬ 
eral ignorance of the age in matters that lay outside their immediate 
interest. The signs and wonders in which revels give us glimpses 
into the mind of the age which pnded itsdf on advances made since the 
time of the ancient Greeks, yet kept alive the crudest superstitions. The 
combination of two canons of criticism, an esoteric and exoteric, strikes 
us as intellectual juggling but was characteristic of an age at once well 
informed but credulous. 

By the end of the third century, h o w e ver superior Greek historiog¬ 
raphy was to Roman, it too showed sgns of serious decline of vigor and 
quality. The reasons are not far to seek. Primarily it was due to the 
growii^ ascendancy of the Oriental reli^ons. esp&Hally Christiaiuty. 
“which inculcated the cooununion the soul with Gcd and its eternal 
salvation as the only objects worth Uving Ux. objects in comparison 
with which the prosperity, and even the existence of the state sank into 
insignificance.” * The very axis of life was changed. Men grew indif¬ 
ferent to politics, law. government, history. At the same time supersti¬ 
tion and ignorance were increasing aj^nllingly. Belief in magic was 
universal. The keen, critical, analytic faculty which had been the glory 
of Creek thinking degenerated. Quality of thought decayed aiKl flam¬ 
boyant rhetorical presentation became the literary order of the day. A 
vicious type is the panegyrics, whose style pleased everyone, though no 
one believ^ what was said in him. In the third century Lucian, the 
sole writer of the time with an antiseptic mind, inveighed satirically 
against the adulatory history which was being written In a biting essay 
Hw {0 Wrili History, in which he mocks at the current credulity and im- 
posture. “The historian’s sole task,” be says, is to tell the thing as it 
happened. He should be “fearless, mcorniptible, independent, a be¬ 
liever in frankness ... an impartial judge, kind to all. but too kind to 
none. . . . Facts are not to be collected as haphazard but with careful. 

• Bk. LXXVt. 13. * Ue. tU. 

■/. C, Fraaer. Ad*nu. AOtt, Omis im iV Hirnty rt Orumcl Rtiitiyn (SrO «d.. 

New York. IMS. 2 Pt. IV ot Tkt <MSm Ami*). J. 900, 
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laborious, repeated investigation. - - . Prefer the disinterested ac¬ 
count.” 

Fate was against historical writing being able to preserve its quality 
or its integrity—though that was never large—or its dignity. After 
Herodian and Dio Cassius, history degenerates to sorry stuff. A certain 
Publius Herennius Dexippus, who resisted the Goths who had invaded 
Greece and captured Athens in 262 wrote an account of this inroad 
entitled Skyihia, fragments of which are extant, and was also the author 
of a meager Chronica which terminates with Claudius II (270), A cen¬ 
tury later (mark the interval) Eunapius, who was a sophist philoso¬ 
pher (I), wrote an Historical ChronicU since Dexippus. It extends from 
270 to 404. Nothing but fragments remain. More than a hundred years 
again elapsed before another Greek historian arose. By that time the 
Roman Empire had vanished. The Byzantine Empire and the German 
kingdoms were in its stead. 

Before concluding this chapter one broad observation remains to be 
made concerning most of the Greek historians who wrote under the 
Roman Empire. Nearly all the information which we have concerning 
the history of Parthia under the Arsadd dynasty and its successor, 
Sassanid Persia, is derived from them. But even when all of it has been 
combined, the history of the Roman Orient is very imperfectly known.** 

•• n* Wffritt 0/ Lucian sj Sanmei^y If. by H. W. and F. 0. Fowler (Oxford. 190S. 4 v.} II. 
128,129. ISl. ’ 

** On this subject see N«iJton Debevoiac, ' Parthian Problema.” Amarican Joitrnal o/SeniiK 
L^gttafcs and LHaraiuTes. XLVll {1930-31). 73*82. 
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EARLY CHURCH HISTORIOGRAPHY' 

P AGAN hi«toriograF*y ^ 

this century op«»d, twM histocictl writina m the W»i for eight 
hundred yetrs thereafter wis written by Christian writers, almost 
every one of whom wa* a cleric—either a bishop, or deacon, canon, 
Mple priest, or monk. Uywritten historiography almost completely 
disappeared until the thirteenth century. . - » . 

The only avowedly histoical book in the New Testament is w Beck 
of Acts which is of interest to the historian because it throws light upon 
the spread of early Christianity from Palestine into the wide Roman 
world, and also because of the evidence it has of the begirmings of church 
government. Tradition ascribes Acts to St. Luke but some modern 
critics are skeptical of the Lucan authwshjp. 

The Gospels are of very sl^t hisioricai value, for they were not wnt- 
ten as history but as religious treatises. MOTCOver, they are later m 
time than usually supposed. The period between the life of Jesus and 
the first Christian literature is very otecure. “The first churchy re¬ 
counted stories about Jesus, passed them fiwn mouth to mouth as inde¬ 
pendent narratives ce copied them from p^yrus to papyrus.” * Mis- 

aonary seal was the cause and peeaching the means of spreading abroad 
the information which the disciples possessed as recollections, and there 
is evidence of the fixation of tradlikm in Luke’s prologue. The 

iFrlcdrick OrtfbMk. UArt (BtMl. IBX); 
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ftfH Tkm CmtHTia Yert aod Uodoo. MiT): PKrrt dt LaMk <«• 

itTttuTt iMim tMUmm (Pick. 1900). tiMU. 
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16CU.2v.in4). The«MwntU^9ttb$ehankhtimth9vtbmtnod*t*dlotwogmtt»u: 
f** FittxTi. 4 6W Wnri-p 4 At Ptiktn dmm » A.D.diy rf. by 
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priority of Mark is generally admitted, though there probably was a 
Prot>Markor Ur-Mark. The Ur-Mark is also called "Q." or ^'Quelle/' 
the German word for sourct. He may have had a Passion-narrative and 
one or more documents containing a collection of "Sayings of Jesus.*' 
Some details may have been supplied by Mark himself as a resident of 
Jerusalem, and at least two incidents which he relates seem to be based 
on hearsay. The Gospel bears traces of the persecution under Nero 
(6S A.P.), and chapter XIII refers to a period subsequent to the destruc* 
tion of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. The reconstruction of Q is difficult, though 
its probable contents can be indicated. Apparently it was a Gre^ 
translation of an original Aramaic collection of the sayings of Jesus and 
may have been written in Syria (Antioch) to meet the struggle begun by 
Gentile Christianity about 47 a.d. Some critics doubt that Mark was 
acquainted with Q. or he would have made larger use of it. The writer 
of U is unknown. Luke, the oldest gospel next to Mark, found his pri¬ 
mary source not in Mark, but in a document compiled through a com¬ 
bination of Q and a Proto-Luke, Mark probably was Luke’s secondary 
source. Matthew made Mark the base of his gospel and pieced it out 
with sayings from Q and other narrations. 

From this brief account it will be perceived that the historical value 
of any narrative or saying depends, not upon the evidence of the Gos¬ 
pels as we know them, but uPm thtir s^ees, and that the Gospels do 
not contain a complete record of the life of Jesus. The writers, on the 
one hand, were influenced by the local history of individual churches, 
and on the other, were indifferent to the chronology of Jesus' life, being 
primarily interested in Jesus as the Redeemer. Broadly speaking, Mark 
was published about 80 a.d.; Luke about 90 a.d.; Matthew about 
100 A.D.; John, which has much spiritual but no historical value, was 
probably written as late as the first third of the second century. 

The transformation of Christianity into a gentile religion changed 
this situation. 

Within a generation of the deaUi of jMua Clirlitianlty had entered the Greek world 
■nd begun to eeublkah iuelf there. In that world it found a wholly dilTerent attitude to 
writing and publication. "If you find a raying of a eertaln philoeopher and have no 
paper, ” ran the Greek proverb, " write it upon your garments!' ’ The Greeks took notes, 
and they wrote books. They were Insatiable readers. Novelty did not repel them; it 
attracted them. The Athenians seemed to Luke to spend all their time telling or listening 
to eomething new. Certain it ll that from the time Christianity really entered the Greek 
world it instinctively went about recording Itself In writing—firet letters and then books. 

. . . Once out in that Greek atmosphere, even the Christians felt the spirit of it and 
began to write,* 

' B. J. Goodspeed, "The Origlnsl Langusfsof (he Gospels,” Ailtnlie Manikly, CLIV (1934), 
47S-76. 
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Christianity began to be histOTically self-conscious, but in a different 
way from the Greeks. The Greeks had little interest in the past; they 
lived intensely in the present- Herodotus always ccanes back to the 
Persian Wars. The Greeks had little senseof hi&ary in the large because 
they had slight sense of tin^ The Christian mind viewed every penod 
of time as a segment of eternity. SebeSUng long ago pointed out this 
historical nature of Christianity.* 

5t. Paul had a sort of ji^loeo^y of history, which was formed of a 
combination of Christian revelation with Neo-Stoicism.‘ In Romans 
V. 12 f., Paul divided history into three periods represented by Adam. 
Moses, and Christ. He excluded tbe period before Uk ** fall ’' as an ideal 
rather than s historical period. The first period was an epoch of igno¬ 
rance. i.e., savagery. The Mosaic law begw the second epoch. Chris¬ 
tianity introduced the third. In Paul's thought the Jews had been 
made the depositary of divine truth and revelation that through them 
in Che fulness of time the world m^t be saved. In Romans XVI, 26- 
27. hesuggestshisphilosophy of history: . According to the revela¬ 

tion of the mystery whidi was kept secret rince the world began, but 
now is made maiufest ... to all natiens for the obedience of faith." 
Again, in Ephesians I, 4-11 he writes of the foreknowledge and plan 
which Cod made before the fbuodatira of the world. But God looked 
forward to the instrumentality of the Roman Empire in his plan. 
“Rome triumphed because God wished to achieve the unity of the 
human race as a precursor of tbe Gosp^” * Here we see the influence of 
Neo-Stddsm. For “God made of one blood all petals for to dwell on 
the face of the whole earth.*’ But oue the converrion of the race to 
Christianity was achieved, then the Reman Empire—the last human 
creation—retarded the eitd of things on earth, Le., the Second Advent, 
the coming of Christ to earth with power. 

Tatian (second century a.d.) in his Address to ike Creeks was the first 
who prefixed ancient Hebrew history to tbe Graeco-R<nnan concept of 
"successionof empires." This double tradition and fusion of ideas was 
what gave the form to Sextus Julius Afrkanus, from whom the concept 
passed to Eusebius, and so on to Jerome. Augustine, Isidore, etc.’ 

Such reconstructions and interpreutiorts prepared the framework 

*Th«hj|h« lAt«U«tualvaluM, lemueh 

tiM moM U is rooM in bktory. 6m Ctaaiftt C J. W«M>. m On /UUtmu tf OeS mi 

MOH O-ondon, ISllt, eS-O. 

• 8m WUlian M. lUmar, *'Pa«lMM W UwGrMc^ReoM World.** C»<emp*f9ty Rmwe. 
XCa {1S07),4«-SS. 

• fi. K. Rond. Fmmitfs (Sr »i44k (CottMlii. Muo.. iWi. IS. 

' 0. Holder-Efstr. "Untemch umn Ober oUfo asnolioUoeho mt Goochkhto doo 
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into which universal histories In the Middle Ages were compressed, 
Ecclesiastical historiography undertook the task of synchronizing 
Greek, Roman, and Hebrew records, and of making a universal history 
in the interest of theology, While the Church made exaggerated and 
fantastic claims for the priority and superiority of ancient Jewish his* 
tory, it had to allow room for the history of other peoples—Egyptians, 
Fenians, Greeks, and Romans.* 

It must be said at once that from its inception ecclesiastical history 
was violently distorted, first by the adoption of ancient Jewish history 
as pre'Christian history; secondly by its association of revelation and 
history: thirdly by the vicious distinction made between "sacred'' and 
"profane," or secular, history. 

It has ever been a weakness of church history that it so seldom is re* 
garded in a scientific way, to be handled and criticized as dispassionately 
as any other kind of history. Unfortunately nothing which pertains to 
the history of the Church ia quite free from an indefinable, but quite 
enveloping protective halo, a false guardianship of piety or authority. 
When the late Monsignor Duchesne shortly before his death was asked 
when he would complete his fourth volume, he replied, " Je n’ose pas." 
Cardinal Manning branded the appeal to history as treason to the 
Church. Early in the last century Goethe deplored the lack of a history 
of Christianity based on an honest interpretation of the facts, and 
Bishop Creighton expressed a similar opinion in the last decade of the 
same century.* 

It required years, however, even three centuries, in fact, before the 
Church became dearly historically minded. Greek and Roman sodety 
subordinated the individual to the state and set the commonwealth 
above the safety of the individual, Christianity, on the other hand, was 
introvert and made communion with God and eternal salvation of the 
soul superior to every other purpose of life. The center of gravity, so to 
speak, was shifted from the present to the future life. This indifference 
of early Christianity to the public welfare was accentuated by the 
prevalent Christian belief that Christ would soon return to earth to 
establish his power—that the second advent was always impending. 
Under the influence of this eschatological teaching the early Christians 
had no interest In the past; their eyes were fixed on the future. Why be 
interested in history, when all history would terminate shortly in a new 
heaven and a new earth? As late as the middle of the third century the 

*M«x BOdittfcr. "Ok UnlverMthiitnrk im MIttckIter.” Dtnhekriflpi dtr kfUrlithm 
Ak94mi4 iff Wiittmthafitn. Phil.'hkK. CIiMe, XLVl {Vlcnn*. 1900), ptt. i-ll (47 and 43 pp.) 
hw dealt «t Icncth wUh the concept <4 univenal hlatpry In the eerlr MIddJe Afe«, 

* LUt Ltltmt 9 } Menitfi Creif/ikH. by Ui wife. LogkM Crcfihcoa (LoAdon, ISNM. S v.), 
1.27a 
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author of the Didcscalic Ap^tfkmfm exclaims: "What dost thou miss 
in God’s word that thou dost plunge into these pagan historic? If thou 
wilt read history, there are the books of Kings." Biblical history was 
the only true history. The spirit of research, the search for truth, at 
last became hopeless, when "tbs world, misirusting Reason, weary of 
argument and wonder, flung itself pssMiately under the spell of a sye* 
tern of authoritative Revelation which acknowledged no truth outside 
itself, and stamped free inquiry as rin." “ Belief in truth by revela¬ 
tion and the substitution of allegory for reason put an end to the 
critical spirit. Worse still mendadiy even became a virtue. Some of the 
Christian fathers do not besiute to attribute mendacity to God and to 
Jesus.'^ 

Inevitably, the need of history was more and more thrust upon the 
Church by drcumstance. The years passed. The apostolic period 
merged into the post-apcstdic period, the first and second centuries 
passed away, and still the second advent bad not cone. Christianity 
was making hisUry. and it became necessary to recttd and preserve its 
traditions for the instruction and edification of the faithful. In spite of 
its in d ifference the Church was compelled to take cogniaance of its his¬ 
tory. The slow growth of historical conaciousoess in the Greek East 
during the early centuries of the Church is exemplified by the fact that, 
if we except the lost Hypmfula of Hegesippus, an interval of over 
two hundred years e lsp^ between the Book of Atis and the work of 
Eusebius, the first important ecclesiastical historian. 

The earliest constructive effort of ecclesiastical historiography was 
an endeavor to synchronise Greek and Roman history with Jewish and 
Christian history, and so to construct a universal history of mankind. 
For Christianity, in the teaching of the Others, had been predestined 
from the foundation of the world and was to become the universal reli¬ 
gion, the religion of all mankind. Already Trogus Pompeius had pre¬ 
pared the way in his general history of the Hellenic and Oriental world. 
Oldest history had culminated in the Macedonian Empire; later history 
was written in the hist^ of Rome; the newest history was being writ¬ 
ten in the history of the Church. 

The first important Christian chronicler was Sextus Julius Africanus, 
whose Chronotrapkio extended as far as the fourth year of the Emperor 
Elagabalus <a.d. 221), and was a primary source of Eusebius in the 
fourth century. He combined classical and biblical chronology. Con¬ 
temporary with Sextus Julius Africanus, but more prolix, was the Roman 

'* Gilbert Mumy. A Nutfry t4 (Nfw York, 1903), 404. 

" Adolf HafflKk, H\**0*f •t Ptnw. tr. (reoi Uw 9rd CeriMii *A. by N. BoehwM (Lerdon. 
1896-99, 7 V.). III. 007 and V. 864, vher* are acatloBad la Gntory of 
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chronographcr Hippolj^us. Considering the great historical tradition 
attached to Rome and the great authority of the bishop of Rome* it is 
perhaps not astonishing that Latin Christianity should have exhibited 
an appreciation of the importance of church history before the Church 
in the East did 

By the third century, therefore, the Church had become historically 
minded. The last and greatest persecution of the Christians under 
Diocletian accentuated Che new attitude. Church history roee to the 
opportunity in Lactantius* Ds moitibui pnsecutorum. He was bom at 
Treves, but was of Punic descent ** and was educated in Africa. 
Although a Latin, Lactantius became a teacher of rhetoric in Nico* 
media, the imperial capital. He was a pagan when the persecution began 
and was converted by the heroic faith of the martyrs. His Latin style 
is almost classical, and he is known as the Christian Cicero. Lactantius 
was also author of other notable works. In Ditinarum instilutionum 
litni sepiem, Lactantius sot^ht to prove the superiority of Christianity 
over the pagan cults by making comparisons and contrasts. U is a val¬ 
uable study of the religions under the Roman Empire.'^ 

The recognition of Christianity by Constantine in 313 confirmed the 
Church’s dawning inclination towards historiography. The time was 
ripe for a real, a genuine historian of the Church, and he appeared in 
Eusebius (ca. 260-340),'* the father of ecclesiastical history. Eusebius 
lived and worked almost all his life in Caesarea in Palestine. The rich 
library there was the foremost Christian library in the Roman world, 
which had fortunately escaped destruction in the persecution under 
Diocletian, though the imperial edict especially enjoined the burning of 
all Christian literature by the police. In faith he was an Arlan and repre- 


In the Latenn Muemm the vUitor may even now ice the ititue of HIppolytua aeated in a 
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eented that creed at the council of Nicaea in 325. Eusebius was a 
learned and prolific writer, Among his historical works are the ChronieU. 
the Ecclesicstkal HUlory, Livts of tkt Martyrs of Palestine, a collection of 
Ancient Marlyrohgies, and the Life of Constantine^ Fortunately for 
later generations, Euaebius made copious extracts from the sources he 
used, many of which no longer exist. He left these quotations to be 
copied out by a secretary and then inserted in the text. 

The greatest of all church chronicles is that of Eusebius- The original 
Greek version is almost wholly lost, but there are Latin, Armenian, and 
Syriac translations. ” It terminates in 324 a.D. ; St. Jerome translated it 
into Latin and continued it until 378 a.d. This great chronicle of Euse¬ 
bius begins with the birth of Abraham, and ia a synchronous treat¬ 
ment of history in parallel columns. For the Christian era these data 
are of course limili to the Roman Empire and ecclesiastical history. 
In a sense it may be said that Eusebius’ CkronicU is a factual outline 
for his later and greater work, the EccUsiasiical History. For in the 
preface to that he describes his method, and if we turn to the ChronicU 
we perceive that on its eccle&astical side, though not, of course, for 
othff history in it, the four main divisions of the subject-matter of the 
Hisioria Ecclesiastica are exactly reproduced—the episcopal successions 
in the great apostolic sees of Alexandria, Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem; 
the most important ecclesiastical person^es of the times, bishops, 
writers, heretics; the history of the Jews from the lime of Jesus to the 
final rebellion of the Jews in the reign of Hadrian; and the history of the 
persecutions from Nero to Diocletian.^' 

The Chronicle, or Chrowgraphia, written in imitation and continua¬ 
tion of the earlier work of Sextus Julius Africanus, was a comparative 
chronology of all known peoples. It was divided into two books. In the 
first, which extended down to 329, Eusebius endeavored, by comparing 
the various opinions of ancient historians, to establish the exact chronol- 
of every people according to its own reckoning; in the second book 
in synoptic tables he presented the concordance of all the ancient chron¬ 
ological systems—biblical, Egyptian, Assyrian, the Greek Olympiads, 
the Roman consular fasti. The most important events were noted on the 
margin. In these dry chronological tables history for the first time is 
considered as a single entity and grouped around a unique center. For 
the Hebrew and Christian religions vividly palpitate between these 
chronological lanes. The Old Testament is the core of the work. The 

•*noih Catholic and Proteotant hlitoriant muilly th4 unpelatablo fact. 
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years are calculated from Creation to the establishment of the Jewish 
monarchy. Jewish history is the point of departure of all peoples. 
Every date in the end is calculated according to the chronology of the 
Bible, even the succession of the Roman emperors.Ecclesiastical 
events, the death of martyrs, and the appointment of bishops are noted 
with as much care as the accession and death of the emperors. In the 
eighth century chronology will take another step and begin to count the 
years from the Incarnation, and modem chronology will be founded. 
The interest which the Christians had in marking the relation and the 
subordination of "profane” history to "sacred” history, the necessity 
of determining exactly the year of the birth of Christ and that of the 
cruci/bcion, finally the wish to calculate exactly the year of the fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy and of the coming again of the reign of God on earth, 
gave great importance to such chronolc^ical works. We owe to Chris¬ 
tianity the establishment of chronology as an auxiliary science to the 
study of history. One can hardly exaggerate the importance of Euse¬ 
bius’ Ckronographia. 

Eusebius’ knowledge of events in the East was far fuller than his 
information in regard to the West, and it was just this defect which 
St. Jerome set himself to amend in the Latin translation of Eusebius 
which he made with the help of Ruhnus. 

You must know (he says to his readers) that I have undertaken the part both of a tTWD» 
lator, and to some extent of an original writer, since while I have faithfully translated 
the Greek. I have filled up sometimes what seemed to me omisuosa, especially in Roman 
history, a portion of history which Eusebius passed l^Cly over, as a Greek writing lor 
Greeks. . . . From the twentieth year of Constantine down to the eixtb consulship of 
the Emperor Valens every word 1$ my own. 

Jerome's independent part extending freon 324 a.d. to 378 a.d. is more 
readable than accurate, and seems to have been hastily done. Apparently 
he wrote from what he could remember, without checking himself up. 
In spite of the fact that he was relating events within his own life-time 
of some of which he must have been an eye-witness, the date of every 
pope is wrong, even that of Damasus I, his intimate friend. This 
translation became the cornerstone of early medieval historiography. 

Compsre ths profsc* of tho Ckran9tfsphi«: "Opportunum duxi, immo psruUIs sc non** 
NrKim. brsvlicr hsec omnLs dliponerc; pnctcresQUO unctht Hebruerum lituris conuruss 
hebrslcM snUquiutea ctous ehroneloiUm ssrnenl race sdlungtn: scUicet ut posslcnui sp* 
prim* Intdliicre. ousnto import ttiit Mluursm Ds! msnlfosutionsm Mo«e« exititwil, iMC* 
non oul pMt llsbncorum prophotM divjno ^rilu sflbtk vsiUclnftU Mint; st^M ut fseUc cog* 
nowamus Graeeorum v«l btrb&ronim InslarM homine*, quo compon oeeurrsrlst celsbiibui 
Ulb vetoribus spud (Icbruos. propheUs vldelieol, ilsquc slnfulls qul eldcm goatl cum Impario 
pfoAiCfwili” 
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sue (mpirfo prsduxii S. BuiMus Hif*«nyinHs CLondon, 1923). 
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A whole family of chronicles emerged as its offspring. In the East 
Marcellinus, the chancellor of the Emperor Justinian, extended it from 
379 to 534. He gives four lines to Alaric’s capture of Tiamt m 410, and 
fifty-four to the discovery of the head of John the Baptist. In Spam a 
bishop named Idatius extended it from 379 to 468; it is the basis of 
Viagothic history in Spain. In Gaul Prosper of Aquitauie ext^d 
Jerome’s version down to 455, which was Uter continued by Manus of 
Avenches (Lausanne) to 581.« In Africa Victor, bishop of Tunis, con¬ 
tinued it to 566, thus making it a source for the history of the Vandals. 
Again, in Spain, an abbot of Biclaro, a monastery at the foot of the 
Pyrenees continued Idatius and Victor conjoined to 590. Finally Us- 
liodorus in Italy (d. ca. 590), Indore of Seville (d, 636), and Bede 
(d 735) in England, each continued the Chronotraphta, the first down 
to 519 the second down to 627, the third down to 726. In the eighth 
century the series merged into the great monastic chronicles of the 
Carolir^an renaissance. 

This consideration of the continuations of Eusebius’ Ckronoiropkta 
has carried us far beyond the fourth century, to which we must now 
return- Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica is a very different work from the 
CkronoSTOphia, It is a co-ordinated, sustained, critical and interpreta¬ 
tive history of the Church in ten books which grows deeper and M{& 
as the subject advances. With the great library at Caesarea at his dis¬ 
posal, with sound scholarship, influential position, a wide drde of 
friends, and means to travel, Eusebius utilized as much historical evi¬ 
dence as the age afforded him. He used copious sources unknown except 
through him, and preserved documents which otherwise would have 
perished by incorporating them into his narration. Considering the 
heated theological controversies of the time, and that he himself could 
remember the great persecution of 303, it is written with remarkable 
temperateness and understanding. The same cannot be said for his 
Lif€ of Con$taniine which is a panegyric of which Eusebius should have 
been ashamed. He flattery on the one hand, and sup¬ 

presses or misrepresents evidence adverse to the emperor’s character on 
the other, The genuineness of all the documents which Eusebius quoted 
as if in proof of his research was impugned by Otto Seeck, who called 
the Vita Conslanlini a “Book of Lies (LUgenbuch)-" « Later, however, 
he retracted so wholesale a condemnation.” Yet the Vita is without 
value as history: it is a pity for his own reputation that Eusebius was 
induced to write it and that it should have been spared, The Book of 
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Marlyrs is less impOTtant for history—much of it is mingled with miracle 
and wonder—than as a type of history which the future was to cultivate 
to profusion: the Lives of the Saints {Vilae sonctorum). 

Veneration of saints was an early development in the Church, The 
first saints were the martyrs^ of whom the Church compiled long cat¬ 
alogues, wherein real historic persons were soon listed side by side with 
many imaginary and fictitious martyrs. The veneration of the martyrs 
is found about lOOA.D.in 10.13;XIL 11; XVII, fiandthe 

intercesuon of the saints is declared in the Nicene Creed (325 a.d.). By 
that time the memory of pious bishops and ascetics had begun to divide 
honors with the martyrs in the hearts of the faithful. At least in the first 
centuries the saints were historical personages. In the beginning the 
cult of each martyr and each saint was local; and in fact only the great 
martyrs and saints ever attained universal veneration. 

The veneration of the saints presents a striking analogy to hero- 
worship among the pagans. In Greek mytholc^ the worship of Hera¬ 
cles and Dionysios was followed by the veneration manifested for actual 
heroes, like Achilles and Aeneas. The fondness of antiquity for biog¬ 
raphy accentuated this development. In course of time Greek and 
Roman romanticism idealized types of character. '‘Cato was hardly 
dead before his party began to canonize him." ** Philosophy amoi^ the 
ancients had been inclined to this form of idealization. Philostratus’ Lift 
of Apollonius of Tyam, and the Lijs of Plotinus are examples. In these 
wor^ the line between natural phenomena and miracle, between magic 
and reality is a vanishii^ one, and this factor of miracle and magic must 
always be kept in mind when reading the lives of the saints. Belief in 
magic, of course, was not peculiar to the classical world. The books of the 
Old and the New Testament mention cases of superstition and magic. 

From the fourth century the Church was careful to see that records 
were kept of the Acta morlyrum. In the Li^r FcnlOfoolis Pope Dama- 
aus I (366-334) is recorded as affirming that Clement, bishop of Rome 
in the reign of the Emperor Domitian, when the Christians were first 
persecuted "for the Name," had established a group of secretaries to 
provide for this purpose. In several instances the martyrs themselves 
wrote a narrative of their experiences up to the verge of death. Cyprian 
of Carthage, who suffered in 258 A.P., issued an injunction to his clergy 
to "note the days of their death that we may celebrate their commemo¬ 
rations along with the memorials of the (other) martyrs." 

It is curious to see how rapidly the saints supplanted the older belief 
in the angels as ministers of grace in the popular mind. Except Gabriel 
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the angel of the annunciation, even the archangels we ah but forgotten 
in the Middle Ages until revived by the art of the Renaissance. 

It has been said above that the cult of the sainU bears a inking 
analogy to ancient pagan hero-worship. Was it merely a 
lion in Christianity? Or was there an organic connection ^twew t^ 
pagan and the Christian mode of thinking? Catholic 
Sd admit only that polytheism altered the 

or his history. •* No unprejudiced historian who has studi^ ^para- 
lively the history of the pagan cults and of Chnatianity m wr^ 
cenl^ies of the Christian era doubts that the Church s compromise 
with the pagan religions opened the door for the 
beliefs and practices into the Church. To theologians Christianity 
might be a matter of creed, but the popular concept of the Christian 
religion was something far different. The ma^s could notjmdersund 
the metaphysical spallations of theology. They acc^t^ the crerf 
without understanding it, without debating it. But iht Oinstianity 
which they believed was that represented in the legends of the saints, 
in apocalypses, in miracles, in sacred images, in crosses and amulets, in 
relics, in the Mass regarded as magical worship. In the fo;^ century 
polytheism had lost its name, but not its influence. The shades of the 
old dethroned gods together with their worship, revived once more. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the Church feared heresy more than 
paganism. It fought to destroy heresy, it compromised with pagai^. 
Synesius of Cyrene explicitly denied the resurrection and did not believe 
in the approaching end of the world, yet he was made a bishop. 

The EccUsiastical History was the mother of a progeny of ecclesias¬ 
tical histories in succeeding centuries- No less than three historians in 
the fifth century continued it. Eusebius had terminated his work in 
309, before the recognition of Christianity by Constantine in the Edict 
of Milan (313). Perhaps he did not wish to continue, as logically he 
should have done, through the council of Nicaea in 325, because he wds 
an Arian and was incensed over the triumph of the Atbanasian or trini¬ 
tarian creed. Orthodox historians soon repaired the breach. Socrates, 
a lawyer of Constantinople (ca. 379-440), when he retired continued 
Eusebius in seven books down to 439- Sosomen, a younger contem¬ 
porary, also a former advocate, in the last years of his life retired into a 
monastery and there wrote an Eccleswiical History in nine books, 
which was dedicated to the Emperor Theodosius II (408-451). It dealt 

*• P«ul MonMiux." Us williw* dll eulU de* mIdu.” JS. IS 16. pp. 121-30.209-13,253-00 
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witlj the history of the Church from 323 to 429, and borrowed largely 
from Soaates without giving credit. Later in the fifth century Theo- 
doretua, bishop of Cyrus in the province of Euphraten^s, also wrote an 
Ecclisiastical History covering the years 324-439. He was more impar¬ 
tial than the other two, but careless of chronology.** In the sixth cen¬ 
tury church history continued to be carried on by Evagiius, a native of 
Epiphania on the Orontes River near Anticch. In the preface, after 
homage to Eusebius and hie euccessore, he writes: ''Since events subse- 
Quent and scarcely inferior to these have not hitherto been made the 
subject of a sustained narrative, I have resolved, though but ilhqualified 
for such a task, to undertake the labor which the subject demands and 
to embody them in a history.” The work extends from the council of 
Ephesus in 431 to the twelfth year of the reign of the Emperor Maurice 
(694). and thus is valuable for the reign of Justinian—a turning point 
in the history of the Eastern Roman Empire. The core of the work is 
the history of the Nestorian controversy. A notable chapter is that 
descriptive of the great pl^e which ravaged the eastern Roman world 
in the sixth century (Bk. IV, ch. 29). Evagrius was an eminent juris¬ 
consult and had been quaestor i n the reign of Tiberius 11. This perhaps 
explains his copious insertion of valuable original documents.* 

It is remarkable that all but one of these historians of the church tn 
the East were laymen, not clerics. This was not so, as we shall shortly 
see, in the West. The fact shows to what an inordinate degree ecclesias¬ 
tical matters and theological issues overshadowed secular events. As 
Eusebius' Chronographia was translated into Latin by St. Jerome and 
so influenced historical writing in the West, so also the works of Sozo- 
men, Socrates, and Ev^ius found a translator in Cassiodorus, who late 
in the sixth century rendered these three histories into Latin under the 
ritle: the Tripartils History.*^ which has not been preserved. 

Church history in the Latin West, it has been said, began with the 
Latin rendition and continuation of Eusebius’ ChronicU. But in the 
hands of these continuators they were arid, factual narrations. A new 
form, however, was given to church history in the fifth century in Gaul, 
at this time intellectually the foremost country in the Western Empire, 
by two Gallic writers. Prosper of Aquitaine and Sulpicius Sevens. 
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Prosper of Aquitfiine *• (ca. 400-460) in early life had lived in Rome 
and perhaps had been secretary to Bjpe Leo I, but never took orders 
and remained a layman all his life. His Chronicon was compiled between 
433 and 45S, and ia in two parta. The first is a mixture of biblical and 
classical history, extends from the creation to the death of the Em¬ 
peror Valens (378 a.d,), and is valueless. The second part covers the 
period from 378 to 455, including the sack of Rome by the Vandals. 
"It is difficult to conceive the attitude of the writer’s mind, the method 
on which he conducted his studies, or the principle which guided him 
in his selection of events." But it is a much better piece of work 
since Prosper was contemporary with most of the events related, He is 
an important source for the first half of the fifth century, though his 
chronology is loose and he is prolix in regard to the doctrinal contro¬ 
versies of the time. 

Sulpiciua Severus (ca. 365-425),” a Gaul like his younger contem¬ 
porary Prosper, was the best historical writer of the fifth century. He 
was educated for the law, but after the death of his wife, influenced by 
St. Martin of Tours, he withdrew from the world and devoted himself 
to history- His Latin is far superior to the current language of the age. 
His style is concise and he has been called "the Christian Sallust." ” 
Like Prosper’s chronicle his Chronicorum Hbri // is a fusion of biblical 
and classical history and extends to 403- But the difference between the 
two works, though they cover almost the same field, is great. For Sul- 
picius Severus was a man of intellect and invested what he wrote with 
interpretative, constructive thought, and was discriminating in the 
matter he selected. A remarkable example of this critical ability is 
found in Bk. II, ch. xxx, in which Sulpicius prefers the testimony of 
Tacitus to that of Josephus in the matter of the destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. Tacitus* source was as contemporary as 
Josephus, and less prejudiced.’* 
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His perception of the continuity of history exceeded that of any other 
tvriter before him. Moreover, unlike others of the age, he was no cred¬ 
ulous believer in miracles and had no uste for Che strained allegorical 
interpretation of history, which was so current. He could not see that 
the ten plagues of Egypt related in Exodus VII-XI were prophetic of 
the “ten great persecutions,” more especially since no historian not 
hypnotized by allegorical interpretation could distinguish ten persecu¬ 
tions.*' He was tinctured with the pessimistic sentiments of the time 
{sii non diu mali bcni sunt) but derived these, not from the Bible and 
theology, but from classical literature; nor did he believe that pious 
pessimism was an evidence of sanctity. To him sanctity was not mani¬ 
fested in miracles, but in strength of character. He was not interested in 
doctrinal controversies as Prosper, but was intolerant of heretics and 
especially of the Jews. In this last particular Sulpicius Severus is the 
first anti-Semitist of the Middle Ages. He is the earliest writer who re¬ 
lates the story of the Wandering Jew,*’ which was revived in the elev¬ 
enth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, when hatred of the Jews was 
acute. He seems to have had a feeling that the Roman Empire was 
really passii^ away. 

Sulpicius Sevenis also was the author of another work: a Life of 
Sf. Marlin of Tours (d. 397), whom he knew. In this work we touch a 
literary phenomenon typically medieval in nature—the vitae sanctorum 
or lives of the saints, with which medieval biography is replete. It is 
valuable for the religious emotionalism of the time and especially for 
the violence with which triumphant Christianity pursued those who 
still adhered to paganism- It was the “best seller” of the century; in 
Lyons and Rome the book stalls could not supply the demand; it was 
translated into Greek and sold in myriad copies in Egypt, the original 
home of monastidsm. 

In the Dialogue which follows the Vila, Sulpicius Severus engages in a 
debate with a friend Posthumianus, who relates his experiences on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Egypt from which he has just returned. 
He has seen St. Jerome personally in Jerusalem, and many of the 
famous hermits and anchorites of the Thebaid, and relates numerous 
astonishing mirades and feats of endurance performed by them. This 
part of the dialogue is particularly interesting, as it gives the impression 
of genuine authenticity as a real account of a pilgrimage about 400 a.d. 
Severus, however, by relating the deeds and miracles of St. Martin, 
forces his friend to acknowledge that he is at least as great a saint as 
any of those he has seen. 

Another anti-pagan tract of the fifth century, not without historical 
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value, was Orosius’ Hislmarum Hbri VII adstrsus paganos.*^ It ter¬ 
minates in 417. OnMius was a Spaniard by birth and a pupil of St. Au¬ 
gustine, from whom he got the suggestion of his work. In these last 
agoniz^ years of the Western Empire, years of barbarian inv^on fr(^ 
without, and misgovemment, economic distress, and social strain within, 
a current charge made by the pagans was that Christianity was respon¬ 
sible for the ills of the time. This charge Orosius set himself to refute. 
The work is a violent anti-pagan tract, but has historical value as a 
reflection of the conditions and the mental attitudes of the age. For 
example, Orosius writes: 'Mf the barbarians had been sent into the 
Roman territory only for this one reason that it should be pos&ble to see 
on every side, throughout the East and West alike, the churches fllled 
with an innumerable and varied multitude of believers—Huns and 
Suevi, Vandals and Burgundians—it would be right to praise and mag¬ 
nify the mercy of God in that through the ruin of the provincials He 
had brought so many nations to a knowledge of the truth to which 
otherwise they would never have attained.” There was a Providence 
both in the ruin of the provincials and in the barbarian invasions. A 
notable passs^ is a description of the empty shelves of the Alexandrian 
library, which was destroyed by a Christian mob in 339. 

Orosius had a great master but he was an inept pupil- In St. Augus¬ 
tine (354-430) we come to the greatest figure in the early Latin Church, 
greater than Ambrose or St. Jerome or Pope Leo I: theologian, philos¬ 
opher, preacher, teacher, poet, and profound political thinker. It is in 
this last capacity that he and his great book, Ttu City of God or De 
cisitaie Dti" in twenty-two books, are to be considered here. It was 
composed between the years 413-426, and so represents Augustine’s 
mature thought. Although it was hammered out on the anvil of his 

* Efiflitb Umulition by Irvini W. Ra/monC. Sntn Scckt Aiaiml Ih Paftna: 

tiW Aptlcty ^ Pauhti Otmim York. 1996: R«eor^ of eivilixation ionW. w'Oi Ini/odue* 
tion Mbliosraphy; Txuptil, It, aee. <S6: I, pt ii, 6S7 and cKiaull index of 

vel. II: H. W. Phillotc. '*Paulua Orcalui.*' Ditiientty sf Ckrisii«ii Bi«fTspky {m» n. IS). IV. 
167'SO: Owmn Doieeier. La fin du pafaniams: lur Ui imtiim hUM f an Oeei- 

itm eu iudriirm (9th id.. P«rll. 1928,2 v.), II, a97-(09: GutUMV. SO-ro with bibli- 
ography. 
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attal Mini (New York end London. 1911,2 v.j. I, ch. Iv; Joeeph McCabe, Soini AuptiUna and 
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brain, the City oj God was no sudden brilliant spark, but was wrought 
and rewrought until it was lashioned into one of the greatest books in 
the world. 

The grertdeur of the occa«on on which lh!i book was conceived, end of iu general 
luhject. ii unaurpaMfid in literature. In 410 Rome via uken end ucked by the Gotha 
under Aleric. The wali lent up from the Empire included the indignant complaint of 
many that the public diaaeten were due to the Ibraakins of the ancient goda . . . Augui* 
line . . . etepped forward ai the champion of Catholidein and produced thii inonu* 
mental work. 

He takee for hla main theme the contraet between the temporal empire of Rome and 
' the moet glorloua Dty of God/' that le. the Church, "here militant, there triumphant" 
(Bphtitcni II. 1^22). He reviewi the eecular and eacred hiatory of man. Juit the 
ju^ent could not be. for to Auguetine the Roman gode were demoni. Yet be honored 
Roman rirtuee. . . . The City ef God . . . leemed to rally ae to a vlctory'giving etand* 
ard, the dietracted peoplee of the hftb century.* 

The state was man-made—Cain founded the first city—and therefore 
evil. The City of God was His celestial kingdom, but the Church was of 
divine foundation and its office was as nearly as it was able to realise 
that heavenly vision upon earth. The kingdom of the Church was the 
reflection of the kingdom of heaven. 

“In this middle w/’ he says (fn hoc inierm seculo) “the Two Cities, 
with their two citizenships, the earthly and the heavenly, are inextri¬ 
cably enwound and intermingled with each other. Not until the Last 
Jud^ent will they be wholly separated; but the pbilceophy of history 
is to trace the steps by which the one is slowly replaced by, or trans¬ 
formed into, the other. The earthly Empire, ^ the splendid achieve¬ 
ment in thought and arts and deeds of the Roman civilization, already 
fades away before that of the City of God on which his eyes are fixed.” 

It is not too much to say that the City of Ood has controlled Catholic 
historiography ever »nce it was written. It was the first constructive 
contribution to a collapsing civilisation. It bravely asserted that human 
affairs were neither to be laughed at nor wept over, but to be under¬ 
stood. It formulated the dominant political theory of the Middle Agee. 
It declared that God ruled human affairs. It put God in history. It 
was the first effort to propound the question of the relation between 
State and Church, created in 592 when the Emperor Theodosius I pro¬ 
scribed paganism and made Christianity the state religion of the Empire 
and established the Christian Roman Empire. The greatest of the 
popes, Gregory VII, Alexander III, Innocent HI, based their claim of 
supremacy of Papacy over Empire, of Church over State, on St, Augus¬ 
tine's reasoning. It was Charlemagne's favorite book. In the msjestic 

* Frederic Hvrlion, «d., Tkt CaUftdof of Ottot Mm (Loodon. 1S92). 2X7, 

* J. W. MMkjU. Uiin LitffOiMft (New York. 1906). 276. 
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sonmambulism of man which ia called history St a 

dream into the mind of the sleepwalker which still charms and haunts 
men's mind-lhe doctrine of better laws and a 
Cod pertains to that literature of whi* Plato s ^ 

More's Utopia. Bacon's and Campanella s 

Other examples. Historiography must rewpi« the ^ 

political th»ry, even when it U idealistic and impracticable. The $«ial 
^iolSy has his place in history. For the dreams of one generation 

mav become the realities of the next- . 

In the fifth century the Roman Empire was a rum. Admmistratwe 
inefficiency and corruption, increasing taxation, social derangement 
and economic stress, the breakdown of law and ordw, barb^i^m^ 
Bions had all but completed their work of demolition. The mas^ 
accepted the conditions sullenly or stolidly. But there were thc« who 
protested. The most noUble of such was a simple pnest of Manilla 
(Marseilles) named SaJvian, who utUted the cry of outraged consciei^ 
Igainst the corruption and abuses, the injustice and inh^.ty of the 
tSne, in a work vibrant with passion and invective. De lubernoltont Det, 
or On A, Cooomanc, ofGod.'‘ “The purpose of this bwk was to answer 
the great problem which at that time was perplexing thoughtful people: 
Why is dvilixed society dissolving and breakup up before the barbar¬ 
ians if there is a divine governance of the world? This quesbon Iwd 
been dealt with before by Augustine in the De ctnlaie Det, and by 

Orosius in the (idtefStt5 pfl|»KW. . . - Augustine’s answer 

merely negative: the evils which had come upon Rome were not the 
effect of the introduction of Christianity. Oroaus denied the existence 
of the evils. But a good deal had happened between 417 and 440; and m 
440 even Orosius could hardly have ventured to maintain his thesis. 
Salvian’s answer was this: these evils are the effects of our vices. He 
draws a vivid and highly exaggerated contrast between Roman vices 
and Teutonic virtues-” ** 

Salvian tried to answer questions which must have ariwn m the 
minds of thinking men of the time. Why should the Empire in the fifth 
century, now become almost wholly Christian, be visited with such 
calamities? The Empire when it was pagan had not suffered so much. 


« Ei\|lUh ir»nil*tlon by Ev» M. Swfwd. Oi. ^5* ^ 
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His answer is a bold assertion of the righteousness of God’s governance. 
The miseries of Roman society are due to society's own evil. The bar¬ 
barian Germans are better people than the Romans. The greater inter¬ 
est of the Gwemanee of God, however, is not found in its moralising but 
in the graphic and vivid pictures of Rontan society and the working of 
adverse economic and social conditions, under a corrupt and bureau¬ 
cratic administrative system. Like Augustine. Salvian believed in an 
overruling Providence and the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
But he flayed his generation, including the clergy, for obstructing divine 
purpose and delaying the glorious day of His coming by their evil ways. 
He is especially troubled over the ever-increasing poverty, the cruel 
condition of the lower classes, and the means to alleviate their distress. 
Unlike St. Augustine and Orosius, he does not blame the pagans, but 
lays the responsibility for things upon the government and the high 
clergy, especially the Utter. He denounces the bishops for their worldli¬ 
ness, their ambition, their avarice, their hardness of heart. He points 
out that the bishops, in becomiTig great land owners, have imitated the 
oppressive practices of the great patrimonial proprietors in exploitation 
of the slave and servile populations upon the Church’s vast estates. The 
clergy prate about charity and care of the poor, but they fail to practice 
these virtues. He dassifles the laity not according to social degrees, but 
according to the various kinds of wrong doing which they commit. He 
flays public offldaJs for dishonesty, injustice, and avarice. He blames 
the manners and morals of the times, not the laws which are good but 
are not enforced. The Church, he says, is aware of the evils of the age. 
but indifferent and corrupt. Yet only the Church and the Christian 
religion can save the world. Ironically Salvian compares the lot of the 
lower classes within the Roman Empire with the lot of the German 
barbarians to the advantage of the latter. "The poor are despoiled, the 
widows sigh, the orphans are oppressed until many of them, bom of 
families not obscure, and liberally educated, ffee to the Germans that 
they may no longer be compelled to suffer the oppression of abusive 
government and cruel patrimonial proprietorship. They seek Roman 
humanity among the barbarians because they cannot endure barbarian 
inhumanity among the Romans. Although ^ey differ from the people 
to whom they flee in manner and language, yet they would rather endure 
the barbarous civilisation of the barbarians than the cruelty and in¬ 
justice of Romans. So they migrate to the Goths and other tribes of 
the Germans, preferring to live free under an appearance of captivity 
than live as prisoners under the guise of liberty." The works of Sulpi- 
dus Severus, Orosius, and Salvian are evidence of the dose of a peri^. 

This chapter may conclude with some observations upon the histor- 
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leal importance of the Liltm of the church fathers. We have 244 of 
Gregory Nazianien, 243 of St, BasiJ, 81 of St, Cyprian, 91 of St- Am¬ 
brose, an enormous correspondence of St- John Chrysostom and St. 
Jerome, and 270 letters of St, Augustine. In addition, there arc over 
2000 letters of the SyrO'Greelt pagan philosopher Libanius, the friend 
of the Emperor Julian. Libanius was tolerant of the Christians but it 
was with a mocking air, But St. Basil and St, John Chrysostom had 
been his pupils and he was always friendly to them. His letters are 
valuable historical sources. 

*• HeoCiuN. I, pt H, 4TO-71,474; GlSMK, II, 63S: L. SiHl tut la Hi 
4me4 4u tapkiUiL^iut CP«rt*. ISflS); E. Monniif, Himiti4*Ltk4niui ISW). Thf • 
U • ef Ubwiluf' fiiLrunl oration upon Use Bmporor JuHtn In C, W. Kuv, Julian 

tktSm^itPi tUndon. ISSS;, 122-211. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE HISTORIANS OF THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 


T he historiography of th« period of the barbarian invasions, which 
we may estimate roughly as the fifth and sixth centuries, is diffi. 
cult to present, partly because the historians are few and no one 
of them had a la^e view of the times; partly because the invasions were 
spread over a wide territory and through a long space of time; partly 
because the history of the fifth and sixth centuries involves also the 
history of other important movementa. vis.: the increasing power of the 
Church, the spread of monasticism, the rise of the oapacy in the West, 
and in the East the imperial restoration combined with a strong military 
reaction against German ascendancy. In the West all the writers are 
clerics, with the narrow view of their class; in the East most of the 
writers before 600 are still laymen, but even so they are inclined to stress 
unduly things ecclesiastical and theological In the East the subject is 
less complex because political unity was not lost and the Roman—or 
Early Byzantine—Empire remained a true imperial state. In the West, 
however, all political unity disappears and we have to deal with the 
history of separate German kin^oms in Spain, Gaul, and Italy. Of the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain we know nothing horn contemporary 
writers. 

The pre<onquest period of Germanic history is found in the Latin 
historians of the third and fourth centuries, whom we have already 
noticed, especially the Hisloria Augusta and Ammianus Marcellinus, 
with less important information found in the annaUsts. With the found¬ 
ing of the German kingdoms of the "conquest" the former fluid condi¬ 
tion of things is succeeded by a certain permanence. The map acquires 
a certain fixity and something like a stable equilibrium ensues after the 
great VoiktmandgruHg. It may make things clearer to summarize this 
result- In 375 the West Goths entered the Balkan peninsula, defeated 
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the R<w«in arms at AdrianopJe in 378, invaded Italy in 408, sacked 
Rome in 410. and finaUy established their kii^dun in southwestern 
Gaul and Spain (412-429). The Vawlala invaded Caul in 406, ravaged 
Spain, and in 429 crossed the stiaiu and founded their kingdom in 
Africa which lasted until destroyed by Justinian in 533. The Burgun¬ 
dians settled in the Rhone valley (Provence) in 443 and were conquered 
by the Franks in 511. who had already conquered northern Gaul in 486 
and West Gothic Gaul in 509. The East <3oths entered Italy via the 
Eastern Roman Empire in 489 and their kingdom lasted until destroyed 
hy Justinian in 552. Sixteen year* later (568) the Lombards—the last 
German invaders—reconquer^ a large of the peninsula. Mean¬ 
while in the fifth century the Jutes, Mgles. and Saxons had conquered 
Roman Britain, the last legions having been withdrawn in 442. The 
search for unity is lost amid such kaleidoscopic changes, and systematic 
presentation of the historiography of the epoch is difficult. 

No sustained history of the West Goths is found before th^ settle¬ 
ment in Spain. It must be picked out fiom obeervations and snatches 
of information in Claudian’s poems, the two church historians Socrates 
and Sozomen, Zosismus (a Greek histdrian of the last half of the fifth 
century, who will be noticed later incoimection with the historiography 
of the Eastern Roman Empire). Orosius, Ptospa, and the LeiUrs of 
Sidonius. Even the bistory of the Spai^ Goths is very meagerly 
related. The Chrimicon of bishop Idatius frmhn»c^ the years 379-469.^ 
This is supplemented for the years 567-590 by the Chronicle of John, 
abbot of Biclaro,’ a planish mcs)k who had studied Greek at Constan¬ 
tinople. He was persecuted hy the Ahan king Leovigild. It is one of 
the best sources of Vi^othk history. The scholarly Isidore of Seville 
(d. 636) was the author of an unsatismrtcry Hisioria Ooitunum. Van* 
dalOTum el SwtCTum,^ It is a pan^yric belied by the facts. He boasts 
of "the richness and prosperity of Spain." which is “the most beautiful 
country between India and the Hesperides," “the pearl and ornament 
of the universe.” Theodoric the Gnat the long of Ostrogotbic Italy, 
knew otherwise and said caustically: “The bad Goth imitates the bad 
Roman in Spain, and the bad Roman imitates the bad Goth.” * The 
sources are not mentioned, but they were Idatius, John of Biclaro, Oro¬ 
sius. Prosper, and the lost “Brief History" of the Spanish 
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Goths by Maximus, bishop of Saragossa (d. 619),^ Julian, bishop of 
Toledo (680-690), was the author of a Hiilorio de Wami>ae ngis Golh^- 
rum ToUlani ixpedilione (anno 673), written *>ith vehement, preju¬ 
diced eloquence,” and a life of St. Ild^onso, his predecessor. The most 
valuable sources of the history of the Spanish Goths, however, are not 
these chronicles, but the Anii^a, the earliest code of Visigothic law, 
and its much ampler successor, the Breviorium of Alaric II,» To these 
works must be added the decrees of the numerous church councils. For 
Visigothic Spain was a priest-ridden land. Between 429 and 694 there 
were nineteen councils which bigotedly legislated about everything and 
practically wrought the fall of the monarchy even before the Moham¬ 
medans came in 711, 

Africa at the time of the Vandal conquest (429-439) was tom by doc¬ 
trinal controversy, and the local authors wero more interested in theol¬ 
ogy than in politics. Some information may be gleaned from Victor 
Vitensis’ Hisiory of the Pmtcuiion of tht Province of Africa by Gaismc 
and Huntric, Kinge of the Vandals. The author was a bishop in the 
province of Byaacena. It is in three books and deals with events in the 
years 429-184. Victor's merit is subject to large allowances for his wild 
invectives, his careless chronology, and his extreme credulity in miracles. 
Yet after aU deductions, the substance of his narrative is of value, if for 
no other reason than that we have no other contemporary account. 
Practically the only other contemporary source for Vandal history is the 
Life of SL AugMStine by Possidius; but as Augustine died in the second 
year of the siege of Carthage (430) it is of little use for Vandal history. 
One is really driven for information to Procopius’ Hisiory of the Vandal 
War * in 533, when the Emperor Justinian destroyed the power of the 
Vandals. 

It is vexing in this particular to find the contemporary African writer 
FuJgentius (ca. 480-550) wastir^ his time on a sort of Universal Hisiory 
(de aslalibus mundi), filled with fantastic legends and strained analogies, 
instead of writing the important history of hie own times. More sub¬ 
stantial material is found in a Ckronicls from the Creation to 566 by 
Victor of Tunnuna,* a bishop in the province Carthage, though of course 
only the relation of rixth-century events is worth anjohing. 

We are better informed about the hietory of the Ostrogoths (489- 
552).'» First there are two fragmenu of an Italian (Ravennate) chron- 
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icfe known as the Arwnymus VaUai, ooe covering the years 293-337, 
the Other the years 474-526. The two frw^ts, however, do not be* 
loi^ to the same work. The title is a cooveotional one and is derived 
from the fact that the manuscript was first published by Henricus Val* 
esius (Henri de Valois. 1603-76) in his ediiion of Ammianus MarcelU* 
nus. The first fragment deals with Ccostantine the Great; the second 
with events In Italy from the acceauoo of Nepos to the death of Theo* 
doric, and is much the more valuable. Following this we have a Lift of 
Epiphanius. bish^ of Pavia, and a Pawgyri'con Theodoric (507) writ¬ 
ten by Enn^ius, another bishop of Pavia (473-521). Ennodiut had 
received a secular education and was grounded in the classics, but his 
style is intolerably rhetorical. He had no historical sense. He is neither 
an important nee an attractive writer. Nine bodes of 297 letters of his 
are filled with effusive bombast. Yet the historian has need of him. As 
bishop of Pavia he was in a place of obeervatiem and there are facts 
which may be gleaned only frm him. In the absence of other material 
he is our best authority on the quarrel between Anthemius and Ridmer, 
on some aspects of ceesion of AuvergzK to the Visigoths, and on 
details of Theodoric’s ccoqueat of Italy. 

FoUo^ring the Pant^yric came the document known as the AnnaU of 
Rastnna. It was not a chronicle, but a calendar of important events 
relating to Ravenna in particular and ncKthem Italy in general.” This 
work is no longer extant, but it evidently was the source of the Anonymus 
Valesii, the CofUinuaiio Prosperi, the Ckroniam Cuspinioni; and the 
seventb<entury portion of it survives in tbe ninth-century LtPts of ihe 
Bishops of Rotenna by Agnellus.” 

Gothic end Roman history found its real historian in Magnus Aurelius 
Cassiodorus Senator (ca. 4ft)-5'^).” Casaodonis was of noble birth, 
an administrative official under Odoacer, and. after his fall in 489, 
under Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king, and his succesac^s, until about 
540. Then he retired to Vivarium, the monastery which he founded at 
Squillace in extreme southern Italy, and died there at the age of ninety- 
five. As a scholar Casoodorus created the monastic scriptorium, for the 
management of which be c ompo s ed a manual; established a rich li¬ 
brary; and gave mooastidsm that impulse towards learning which con- 
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thbuted so much to the preservation of medieval culture. In his lon^ 
and busy life Cassiodcrus found time to write three historical works: 
(1) a Chronicle written about 519, which was an abstract of world history 
and ''mainly an inaccurate copy of Eusebius and Prosper"; (2) Historia 
Iripariiia, which was a Latin translation of the ecclesiastical histories of 
Socrates, Sosomen, and Theodoret. made with the help of Epiphanius, 
his Creek secretary: and (3) the Golkic Hislory in twelve books, written 
between 526 and 533. The loss of this work is one of the most grievous 
in early medieval historiography. It is poor compensation that we have 
preserved a great volume of his UUtrs and Stale Papers {Variae), val¬ 
uable as these documents are. The reading public of the sixth century— 
which by that time had shrunk wholly to churchmen^was too indif¬ 
ferent to secular history and more interested in lives of the saints and 
homilies. Perhaps also the length of this Golhic Hislory repelled readers, 
who preferred an epitome, as they had done with Livy before. 

Whatever the reason for its disappearance Caasiodorus’ most valu¬ 
able work is preserved only in the crude and botched Gothic Hislory 
of Jordahes ** which is a condensation of it. Jordanes was half-Latin 
and haif-German by birth, though some scholars think that he was of 
Alan and not German descent. He undentood Greek and accompanied 
Pope Vigilius to Constantinople in 551, and is dubiously said to have 
been bishop of Ravenna. There is a tendance in the De oriiine et actibus 
Gothorum, for Jordanes was a Catholic and wrote to win the East Goths 
over from their Arian heresy, and at the same time to reconcile the 
Romans to Gothic rule, He calls the Roman Empire “Romania''—the 
earliest occurrence of this magnificent word. In spite of his crudeness, 
ignorance, credulousness, platitudes—chiefly evinced in classical quo¬ 
tations—and abominable Latin, Jordanes' Geliea is an important work. 
He is the first writer who attempted to relate the history of the German 
migration. In this portion he no written sources and was compelled 
to rely on the traditions and legends and s^as of the Gothic people, 
some of which went as far as the second century and had been preserved 
and cherished and handed down from generation to generation. This 
German point of view is a landmark in medieval historiography. 

A notable example of this attitude is the account of how in the first 

i*En|liih C C. Mkrow, Til* J9t4»nu tPrioMloa Vniv. 

Fmi. ISIS), with Introduction and t eemmenuf/, TKUfPSL. II. mc. 486; Oiimk. 1.467; 
HoodXlN, I, pc. i, 28-29. tvA coniult kndkci of veil. II tnd IV; J. Trkdrleh, '*U«b«rdk kont* 
roverwn Im Lcben d«« fotkehen CMchichuchrelbrr« Jordtnis,*' SiuunttbtrUkU 4tt 

>. ^ytrktluii Aiia44Mit, KloMC (Munich, 1907)i 379-442; B, KruKh, in NA, 

XXXIV (ISOS). 236-36. 

'* In ch. XX ($«e. 106). he think* tlMt TVoy snd Ilium were two different ptuce, end epeeki 
of them M htvlne in 262 a.s. "»e«rce recovered * little from the bmou* wer with Afimem- 
twn." 
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years of the great trek of the Goths frcan the Baltic to the Black Sea 

somewhere in the vast steppes of Lithuania, when they were crossing 
a river, a bridge broke down and half of the great aimy-nation perished 
in the stream and in the morasses on either aide. And even unto this 
day the passers by there often bear afar off the lowing of cattle, and 
see dim figures of men hovering around that melancholy spot." This 
disaster mutt have happened at least as far back as the early second 
century, yet the tragic tradition was preserved in 550 when Jordanes 
was writing. What a ^cture of the p^s of the Great Migration it isl 
He graphically called the barbarian world *‘a workshop of nations*’ 
(ch. iv) (offidna ienitmt). He had imagination imd a tense for the 
dramatic. No medieval histcry, perhaps, is so free from religious color¬ 
ing. There are wild parts in jordanes which recall similar barbaric 
scenes in The Germans introduced a new note into histori¬ 

ography. 

For the supreme example of vigorous, barbaric, Christo-German his¬ 
toriography one must turn to Frankith Gaul and the Hi9t<ny of tht 
Kings of iht Franks {Hisioria ngnm Francorum) of Gr^ry, bishop of 
Toura (ca. 600), whi<^ with the exception oi Bede’s Hisioric tecltsiastica 
{735), is the greatest historical work of the Latin West between Amini- 
anus Marcellinus and the Carolingian renaissance.’’ In Gregory of 
Tours medieval historiography reached its stride, established the type, 
fixed the form, mixed the cdors, and eip c e a s ed the motifs which were 
more or less to prevail for six biutdred years (600-1200). 

Gregorius Floreotius (539-594) was descend from a rich and noble 
Roman family in Auvergne. He entered the Church when a youth. One 
of his ancestors had been an illustrious GaUican martyr; his father was a 
descendant of Gregory, bishop of Langres; a great-uncle had been bishop 
of Lyons, and another bishop of Clermcmt, the forTuer see of Sidonius 
Apollinails. Our Gregory was made bishop of Tours in 573. In order 


CMvp«r« tb* ueeoett of tix 4irf« me br Ot wUd Hiank hawoMe irauad Um blv of 
AttUa (dv bUx. ms. 2S7). an4 of U» ‘'■Oava” or fuMra].6iaBi vUeh (oUoMd. witSi the fu* 
norol of BoovuU Qistt tin ff.). KOOOUN. 11.17S-74 hao traodatod lb« Skro of AUila In 
noerteal form. 

■ Tht iluracoro oa Crofc« 70 < Teora lo my Ivfo. O. M. Dalua. Tht Hitioryoftkt Prafiks 
h Ottfafy tS Tatgrt COx«ord. IV7. 2 v.), t. ladodbetlM (u sbmmtivo apoiy of CrotOry 
ondofthaolvOiMtioaorPraAklihCoiin.Tol. n. Bi^lM tnndatkn. Moumn. J.pp.SM 
vUh vahiabte bfb)^oaa»byi Gabriol Meood. Mm ctUifim aur to aoyrm it ftkirfoto mita^ 
tiHtitnna (ParU. 1S72: BibBottoquodo 1 ’£m4c Sm toaUo 4tod«. boc. S). 21-144: J. W. Lm- 
Ml. Gftt»r am Tman uto into Zak (2ad iBlonto od.. U^dc. ISSn; Codafretd KurtA, /tit> 
uift paftifya tor (Fwii. ItBA. 4. 6». aad pmaim: Max BeootL U Lmin to 

Mmrk* Prmi. U GmU rntm a ini amt (Paria. ISST), ch. rlU: 
Somuol Pamm Safimy inCrnkmiMa Mi rnim t im Ata (London. i«S), Indec; PAm» 
Rotcr. V r mi iH amt rn tor torrm dmaifmrn fAmmm i Akvin (Pario. 
IMS). IS? 1: Fu«d do Coulan«« (ooo n. 1 abmai, III (U mmanku ffmprn). 1-S2. 99 1 
(on ; Smemund HrUtnam. "Stadion amr nrtt^tmltehm C^hieht^hr»4hr...« i Cnrm 
von Twin.'' HZ. CV« (IWI). 1-43. j. umu 
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to grasp the great importance of Gregory of Tours it is necessary to 
understand the milieu in which he lived, and that requires some inquiry 
into the nature of the elements which formed the culture of Frankish 
Gaul in the sixth century. 

Of all the countries within the former Western Empire, Gaul was the 
greatest in every particular. Even Italy was inferior to it. Roman Gaul 
had preserved to a greater degree than elsewhere the classical literary 
tradition and the Roman school system. To these Latin and Christian 
elements, which in the fourth century had been fused together to form 
a Gallo-Roman'Christian culture, there was added in the fifth century 
a German element. The Pranks were as an alloy. The amalgamation 
of the three essential elements of medieval cuUure^Roman, Christian, 
and German—produced a strong, vigorous stock in Merovingian Gaul 
We must not be deceived by appearances and mistake surface indica¬ 
tions for realities. Violent and gross, brutal and cruel though Merovin¬ 
gian society was, it was the most natural society of the age; less artifi¬ 
cial, less brittle than that of the Goths, and immeasurably superior to 
the moi^el civilization of the Vandals, who had mixed with the native 
races of Africa. The Ftanks were destined to be the most enduring and 
the most constructive nation of all the Germanic peoples, who would 
erect a new Europe upon the debris of the Roman Empire. 

In studying such a writer as Gregory of Tours, the first step is to 
acquire a thorough liking for him; and it were difficult not to do so, for 
he is one of the most interesting and one of the most genuine of all 
medieval historians, with the naivete of a child, the simplicity and 
charity of a saint, and the loyalty of a hero to his rights and his ideals. 
He is the first really medieval man, together with Pope Gregory the 
Great (d, 604) and Isidore of Seville (d. 636), 

Gregory was a model bishop. His activity was prodigious. In the 
midst of the civil wars which wracked the kingdom, the private warfare, 
and the epidemics which desolated his diocese, his courage and defense 
of the rights of the Church were equalled by his charity. He was even 
able to influence Chilperic, the worst ruffian among the Merovingian 
kings, Time and again the bishop braved his wrath in the defense of 
fugitives who had sought asylum in the church of Tours, or in main¬ 
tenance of the privileges of his see. In spite of the disorde^ times and 
the incessant travel required of him to attend councils or to visit the 
court, Gregory occupied himself zealously in the affairs of his diocese; 
and still found time besides, during the twenty years of his episcopate, 
for prodigious literary labor. His Latin is rough, often incorrect, and 
shows in every line the barbarism of the times; but it has an almost 
elemental vigor and force. In common with his age, Gregory was credu- 
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lous of wonders, portents, and miracles, but if his critical sense in this 
respect was we^, he was otherwise honest and sincere. 

The Hisioria Froruorvm extends from the banning of Frankish 
history to 591, and is divided into ten books. The introduction, which 
is based upon l^end and tradition, is very confused and has little value. 
The Hrst book ends in 397 with the death of St Martin of Tours; the 
second extends to the death of Clovis in 511: the third to the death of 
Theodebert I, king of Ausiraaa, in 547; the fourth to the death of 
Sigebert of Austrasia in 57$! the fifth includes the fine five years of the 
reign of Childebert II (575-580); the sixth ends with the death of Chil- 
peric in 584; the seventh is filled with the evenu of the year 585; the 
dgbth is least imptftant, having to do with outside evenu of which 
Gregory had no certain knowledge; the ninth indudee the years 587-589; 
and the tenth covers the yean 589-591. 

This bare analysis does not even faintly convey the variety and rich* 
ness of this remarkable work. Gregory undertook his task with mingled 
pride and humility, as be tells us in the preface of his History. "In 
these times," he writes, "when the practice of letters dec l ines, nay rather 
perishes in the dries of Gaul, there has been found no scholar trained 
in the art of ordered cemposirion to present in prose or verse a picture 
of the thing s that have be&tUeiL Yet there have been done good things 
many, and evil many. . . . (Hence! I moved, with however rude 
an utterance, to hand down the memory of the past to future genera¬ 
tions." When his work was finally completed he regarded it with honest 
satisfaction. ** I have written ten books of History, seven of Miracles, 
and one of the Uves of the Fathers. . . . These works may be written 
in an impolished style, but I adjure all of you, bishc^ of the Lord, 

. . . never to let these books be destroyed. . . . Leave my work 
complete." '• 

Not only is Gr^ory of Tours the only history of the early Franks 
which we have; it is invaluable for the light which it throws upon the 
Church, administrative matters, and institutions, although some addi¬ 
tional light is shed on the latter by the Salic law. a few capitularies of 
the kings, and many charters. Gregory of Toun may be mined and 
quarried (or infonnarion on the civilisation of the age, on social classes, 
econoimc conditions, coemnerce and trade, slavery, manners a:^ morals, 
education, the lapse of classical culture, and superstition." As Jordanes 
a half century before had drawn upon the traditions and legends of the 
Goths which had been handed down bom the period of the great migra- 

•* Preftee 4nd Db. X. 91 (Mien** it.. 11. pp. 2 sad 477). 

*S«4 «4p«eiAll)' m (a. ISr: 4nd Albcn MarifUAA. ja>* U /tmfom 

(Parw, 1899. 8 v.) I, U mtSU 
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tions, 80 Gregory drew upon a store of Frankish saga history far richer 
than the Heldensage of the Goths and truly epic in its nature. The 
Franks, like other Germanic peoples, had their popular songs and bal¬ 
lads, their gleemen and bards who sang of old, far off, heroic things, 
and battles long ago.» Without this oral tradition the early part of the 
history of the Franks would be almost a blank. This epic note is an 
undertone of Frankish and French historiography for centuries, and 
finally burst into magnificent expression in the chonsons de ^tste of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.” The epic “cry “ even penetrated into 
the law. The invocation to the Salic Law rings with a deep poetic 
rhythm which is an expression of the heritage of heroic song which the 
Pranks possessed and of which they were immensely proud. 

After 600 A.D. historiography^indeed, all medieval literature—fell 
away. Gregory of Tours died in 594; Gregory the Great in 604; I sidore 
of Seville in 636- "It was low tide on the continent of Europe.” ” The 
history of the Franks in the seventh century degenerates into a hodge¬ 
podge which goes under the name of "Fredegarius,” a name assigned 
to three nameless compilers.” Its value lies in the fact that we have 
noihij^ else. From 593 to 614 the chronology is accurate; between 615 
and 631 it is v^e. The best part of the narration is for the years 631- 
642, where it is concise and precise and seems to be the relation of an 
eye-witness- It is fuller for the history of Austrasia and Bu^ndy than 
for Neustria. But Fredegar also shows the fantastic notions which the 
Middle Ages had of ancient history. He is the first to mention the 
Trojan origin of the Franks, and from his work it passed to Paul the 
Deacon's Htslory the Lombards, and thence Into Freyculf and Dudo 
and many other chronicles. The Latin of Fredegar is very corrupt 
and foreshadows the lingua romana of the ninth century. 

"Fredegarius” was supplemented by the so-called Gtsta Francorum, 

*• Sm tba fMcin«tinf of Kxirth (n. IS «bovc): Menod (alto n, IS), SO-lOl; WiJhelm 
JufifStm. KnliKkt t/>u«rfwf*wngm itft G«4ehi<IUt itr Pr0n*iaek4n KMst CkildrH<fi uni 
(GSttififcn. 1S6S), 8 t, tll-lS; Kirl VonUKh, /itif«dMii»n h Ifu SArd> tf OU 
ftmtk LiitTMlura. tr. fnMa the 3rd Genn«n ed. bj Frvicii M. Du Mont (H«l]o •. S and New 
Ytfk. 1931). e$-ee. ' 

» Voreteieh. op. cU.. eh. v\i II. M. Chadwick. TP* Httoie Apt (Cambridte* 1913). cha. Hil; 
Plo Raj cva. “ Centrlbut k alle etoria dell’ epopea.” fitmonia, XIV {XSS5), 400-01. and hb Ctifiiti 

*p*pta/fafutat (Florence, 1884). 

■< TM word* are Quoted rrem Helen Waddell. Tht WMer/Ni SeWata CBeuon, 1M7>. 28. 

•* The vae a Durfundien chronicler who ended Ini work In 642. The lecond wae an 
Auetrielan parUaan and wtended hb account to the acceaelon of Pepin in ?68, For the Am 
d|htr*twe yeeri hia chronble la tlmoie e iraftecript ef the LiPar Hiaforia* Frafteorum, Fran 
724 to 788. on the other hand, It la an orifinal and Important authority for the rlea of the 
mayoraand the fall of the laet Mcrovjnibn klnia. For theyeen 738 to 751 (ha primary aourea 
of the author wu Popin’a uncle Childebrand: from 761 to 768 the matter wiaohb/ly furnilbed 
by ChUdeDrand’e aon Nibelung. 

C W, Oman. ” Some Med level Cenceptiona of Ancient Hiitory Tteauatliaat of ih* Royal 
HitioHcai Soeitty. 4th atria, IV (1921). 1-22. 
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or Liber historioe, the Utin of which is better but the information even 
less. In this work (ch. 36) we find the finest manifcsUtion of Frankish 
ipopie—thA incident of “the fc«si which marches,” or the stratagem 
of capturing a besieged town by cwicealing the approach of the enemy 
under a forest of moving boughs carried by the soldiery. When Birnam 
Wood came to Duimnane in Mocbeik is the moat famous example of 
this ruse. But it is a motif widely ^atad in Germanic literature. ** In 
the Liber kistariat. however, the incident is more dramatic than as 
related in Shake^eare. In Meebeth it is an actual stratagem. In the 
Frankish chronicle magic makes the populace of the beleaguered town 
think they see the enemy aj^woaclung under a forest of boughs, but 
it is a phantom army. 

Christian invention from tha fourth to the seventh century also 
developed another novel type of historiography: the Viuit sanctorum 
or Ltoes ef the Saints.’' Sulpidus Severus’ Lift of St. Marlin has been 
mentioned as the first great example of this class.** He created the new 
type of historiogra^y—at least In the West. Pope Gregory I con¬ 
fined it in his enormously popular Life of St. Benedict. 

These Lites of the Saints were iwimarily written for purposes of edifi¬ 
cation and many of rhwn are flat and ui^>TOfitable reading. On the 

a Kurth (o. IS). 396-432 tm coOvtcd 

f Tbe frt«t <«U«et>wo< Htmu’ ln«s a the AeU sne^noc btfoa by Jebanaa Bo|. 
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19S3) 1 alee Ua ankk ” Leen aaMtem,** Aeehoe Beffordiwe, XLVI (( (1930), S-S4; Ma- 
fifnan (ica n. 20 above). II. La ndli do utnu o«i Jo Mtrmineims; HaSthY, I, pt. i, pp. zvU« 
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■ See abort, ch. VKI. tod compact AaM Lavartu^oe. ed.. La CPnnipm 4a Sutpiei SMtt: 
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other hand, many of them possess a unique value. In the divine economy 
a saint might be bom of the poorest and humblest parents. It was the 
duty of his biographer to relate every trivial incident in his actual or 
alleged career from the days of his early childhood. Our knowledge of 
the family and social life of the lower classes in the medieval period 
would be almost a blank if it were not for the 1 ives of the saints. High ’ ^ 
history then as now ignored the life of the lowly. The lives of the saints 
picture the every day life of the age as the paintings of the Renaissance 
illustrate the social life of Florence in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In these we find many of our best illustrations of medieval 
conditions and manners, and especially in the stories of miracles and 
healing. Such stories are full of instruaion respecting medieval diseases 
and medicine, pestilences, manias, hygiene." But for Eugippius' Li^t 
of St. Satrinvs » we should know practically nothing of the condition 
in the lower Danube valley after the dissolution of the Hunnic Empire. 
The history of trade and commerce is illuminated by the lives of St. 
Patrick, St. Philibert, St. Anskar, and St. Columba.** The early history of 
the conversion of northern Europe is written almost wholly in the lives of 
St. Columba, St. Willibald, St. Boniface,** and St. Anskar. The lives of 
the Irish saints are veritable "jungle books” for the stories told of pet 
animals and contain a wealth of folklore.** The sounder biographies 
contain substantial historical information. For example, an elaborate 
description of the political divisions in England in the ninth century is 
found in the Life of St. Kotulm, the boy-king and martyr of Mercia.*^ 
The lives of the saints are to be treated with sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion, with tenderness, and not with contempt or derision. Many of 
them are a species of pious fiction.** 

** JeniMon (»ea n. 27), 2SS. $«« abo the Ane tuiement ebogt the value of tba LIvtt of the 
Saiate in Puetei de Coulan^M (n. 1}. III. S-12. 

■ Enflteh tnnalation by Georie W. RoUneon, Th« Lift tf Ssini Snttinut by Sutispiut 
(Cambfld*e, Harvard Unlv. Frm. 19U). ^ 

Brifluh tranelaiioa of ihe iaet-named by Dana C. Munro, in TramMmit mJ fttpriiUi 
from iht Orifintt Sburttt tf Buitpttm Hittary, 11 (Philadelphia; Univ, of PencMylvenle. 1005). 
BO. 7. 

“Tranatated byC. W. Robineon (CunbrkUe, Harvard Univ. Preae. 1916). 

** See Helm Waddo)]. Bt4M end Saiiut (London, 1934) for tramleciene of luch aCorte: end 
Plummer (n. 27), 2, Introduction, 

"O. H. Cvould, StiHid Lnmdt (Boatmand Nev York, 1916), 351. 

■* Hartmann Grlenr. the Jeauit hietorlan, 1 a 1900 deaouncod the fablee end freude etUl cur- 
rmtiy believed In medieval church bletory; 

"For thirty yeon my eiudlee hive brou|ht me Into eertuet with the manifold hletorkal 
errori that hava crept into the ertemal Uetory and external tlfs of the Church durlni the 
MUTM of aiee and which ere etill partially preeerved: Many unwarranted traditlone. accountt 
of miraelee and febuloue nairativee acme iraceful end poetic, othera crude and extravafint^ 
haveeelUed in leyera around the llvae and mkadeaof Cod'e atlflte, Uwlr rdla and the venera* 
bte ihrlnee of Chrinendom. . , , Tbeee eiereecenooe ... wo muct do our beet to lop elTi for 
the love of truth, for the eacred honor of the Church.”—Addraee printed in the Wttkiy Rttisitr 
June 7,1901. / « " 
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ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND' 

N O CONTEMPORARY Britiih »ccounl of ihe fail of Roman 
dominAtion m Briuin. and of the invasion of the Jutes. Angles, 
and Saxons in the latter half of the fifth century has come down 
to us. Two Gallic chronicles* one ending in 451 and the other in 511. 
relate that Britain was invaded in 441-442. The traditional date is 
449; but BHe . the first English historian, who wrote nearly two hundred 
and fifty years later, never professes to know the exact year and always 
uses the word ci^eUtr (about) in reference to it, which may mean any 
time between 442 and 457. A^in, the traditional date for the abandon¬ 
ment of Britain by Rome in 410 is doubtful; for there la evidence in a 
Gallic source that it was not until 442. 

The earliest information which comes from Britain itself is a hundred 
years later than the beginning of the conquest, and comes from Gildas 
(d. ca. 570), who pr^»ably was a Welsh monk. His work, entitled 
Liber ^terulus de a:eidio BriUntniae, was written in Armorica (Brittany) 
whither many of the British Christians fled from the flame of the English 
invasion. Its value lies in the fact (hat it is the nearest contemporary 
source for the history of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain. Its his¬ 
torical value* however, is very alight, for it is more “a verbose jeremiad 
against the wickedness of the British princes and clergy” than serious 
history.* 

An even more di^uNe source is Nennius' HisMia Briiionum. which 
contains genealogies of the English kings to 796. Who Nennius was, 
and whether Nennius was the real author, or whether there was once 
an older version to which a Pseudo-Nennius merely made additions, are 
riddles. It is attributed to Nennius on the authority of a prologue con¬ 
tained in a manuscript in the British Museum, which states that it was 

^ TiM lUndwe bibUertpby k CmW: m* Pwt tll. “Tbe AafSo-Stsaa Period"-, m tiM 
WAft&. t. cte. v-tU. witb blblttmte pp. I«aidt. 1 . pt. i pp. xM CaSDINU and 

MUUJNOSR. Pin U. tie. l-S;TheiM Kodfkln, rt« Himry from Sofiiut 

Timti t» NomoM CMfMtf (londoo. tSOS: T>* PoUUcil Hiaurjr of EAfliAd. id. by W. 
Hurl ind P. L ^ok. ]). appands 1. '*Autbon(k>’*: SupktU K Bivobi. Th» Hinery ^ 
Be*ly Bfttliik lUftetvtt. tU Hiatery rf PMky ffm U* Btprmntt k tkt Aem^ 

thn 9 / Kint Atffr^ (LcAdon. ISSS. 2 v.. Kprtol in om vctaiM. Ntv Y«e, 19S$). A cCDVorw 
lent Election of ntncti fr<in aDiirc« is J. t W, Wallis. rSe Wtkimt if ikt Bee* (London, 
1919: Belize EnplisK hBtory soartc books, oo. 2 J. 

»For litentu/i mo CtCW. mx 1X70; C E. SU*«h. '‘O4dos and tiM Gviuus of Brluk,’* 

SHJi. Lli (I927f. 193-SOl 
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composed in the year 858. But there &re reasons to be^eve that the 
writer lived earlier than this date. Zimmer thinks that a continuation 
of Gildas’ history was written in North Wales in 679 , and that upon this 
basis Nennius, a native of South Wales, about 7 ^ composed a new 
work which in 810 was revised by an tinknowo hand in Anglesey, an 
edition now not extant, which became the base of the IrUh version of 
Nennius, compiled by Gilla Coemgin about 1071 . Nennius is of greater 
value for the legendary history of Britain than for actual history, “The 
Celts of the British isles had produced no historiography of distinction: 
Gildas is no historiographer at all. and whatever of the unwieldy materi¬ 
als of Nennius* Hisioria Britlonum may go back to the seventh century 
is not worthwhile considering: in the Irish and British records of later 
times short annals of earlier origin are to be recognized.” * 

It is a more substantial work than that of Gildas, dealing with the 
period of the Roman domination, the raids of the Piets and Scots in the 
North, the landing of the Jutes and Saxons and their conflict with the 
native British Christian population. But there is a large ingredient of 
British mythology in it, notably the legend of Arthur, which makes its 
earliest appearance in Nennius. If the era of which Nennius wrote had 
been his own epoch, he would be more valuable than he is. But he also 
utilized some Anglo-Saxon sources. Some curious Saxon genealogies are 
inserted, interspersed with short historical notes. His work is a rude 
and romantic compilation which exhibited the history of Britain as it 
was believed by the British or Welsh in the ninth century.* 

The truth is that the history of the English conquest is found in the 
earliest English literature, and discovered in remains today being un¬ 
earthed by the spade of the archaeotogist. There is no formal history 
of this period. 

No country and no period of early medieval history is so deficient in 
historical sources as that of Britain from the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions in 442, to the coming of the mission under Augustine, sent 

* W. Uvbon. in Mt, Hit Lift, Timtt. tn^ Wfilifti:: B»wi in Ctmmm&fgii«n Ikt 
TiHlflk Ctnunaty tf Hta Dwk. ad. by A. HunUton Thompten (Oxford, ISS5), Ul. 

* "On* thine la CAruln: , . . th* ConranSc CMqgm Bfitiln onnet b« toM ad t ftum* 
tiv«. . . . For tha tarend w« Hava U)t foltowini aoQuenc^^UdM. B«aa, Nanniua, the Saxon 
ChronkM." 

Mefvnaan’a thaory ratardinf Nenniiia k that the nuclaua of hla work vtl aoma Mvantb- 
eantury account which Nanniui tmplidad. For lltaratureaea ChOas. no. 13?6. Felix Uabar- 
nunn. "Nanniua (ha Author ot tba ' HUtorta Brittonum,*" In Butys in MHiwI Hitloty Prt- 
tttUH t» Tk*m«i Ptt4tritk Taatf. ad. by A. 0. LitU* and P. M, Powicka {Mcnehaatar. 1S26). 
2S-44; L Ducheant. " Nanniua rttnetatua.*' itaawc tiUifm. XV (ISSA), 1T4-S7 and eompdro 
12S-iS; If Koworth, "'Nwrdua* and tha 'Hktorla BHconufn/' Arthateltp'^ Cemirtmit. 
aari«6. XVII (1917). S7-IS2, 32MS, XVIIt {1918}, 199-262: Ptfdinand Ut, in Moytndit, 
VII <1S94). 1>6. 2e-SI. Vin (IS96>. iTf-U. IX UM). 1-13, 29-32. and the Mm* writer'a 
fftnmus M FHislfffis fiuBt ftUipa (Ptria. 1934): P. Thuma/aaa. "Zu Namniua 

Mkj." ZtiUchrifi fBt ctUitekt Fhil9/9tit, XX. pt. i (1933). 97-197. The Brituu clearly forgot, 
within a cootory and a half, what had happed after Um extinction of Rooiao rule. 
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by FtopeGregofy the Gr»tm 596 for the conversion of England.* Yet 

few epochs mey be said to have been of greater importance. In this 
interval Britain was transfonned from a Ronan province, with a Roman 
civilization imposed upon the British pei^les during four hundred years 
of Roman domination, into a barbarian and heathen land who« 
rulers and peoples were tribal branches of the powerful Germanic 
race whose continental kindred, Goths. Burgundians, Franks, and 
Lombards, had established themselves within the borders of the 
Roman Empire. 

The oldest evidence we have ftw the lost century and a half included 
between these two dates is a meager entry in the Chronica Collteo. 
which extends to 511 and was probably written early in the sixth cen¬ 
tury,* and the Lift of Si. Cernutmts of Auxorre written by Constantius 
about 480, and quoted by Bede (Bk. I. ch. 20) over two hundred 
years afterward.' But both these sources are of continental origin and 
of remote value. 

Anglo-Saxon historiograjAy before Bede is meager indeed. Two 
biographies only need be mentioned: Felix Crowland’s Life of St. 
Guthioe. written about 730, and Eddius Stqjbanus' L^e of Bishop Wtl* 
frid of York (634-709), cemposed ca. TOO.* 

The fusion of Latin, English, and Irish culture in the north of Ei^land 

resulted in a remarkably energetic intellectual movement, of which the 
writing of histt^ was the chief ez^wesaon. 

Is fereaaest apoomi o( Northuntrao culture, wt^ was unequalled else- 
wbart IB Europe in tbe levtotb and eigblb cntisks; and bis HiOarv EccUncstks, with 
iuoMUtfeted namtiveor grouciess of l e p iss eB O a typeofhistoriesl writiog quite 

distinct 6om tbe brief cbmoolo^al msnorSBda of mats motsiiwd in Che annals and 
chronicles. The genninatirv pobit of Ibe latcer is to be sought a cceienponry Latin 
notes or Jottings enttfed m tbe mer^of Eaaer oblee. a pnetke which began in Eng* 

*P, F. Jones. "Tbe CrerwiMi Miioiea and EducoUeo.” Ill (ISJS). 

83Ma. 

»Uonarntnlt Cmawiier WutonM: Auemt$ eMjevwrint, IX {ISS!), U. SS3, 6S0. 

* for littftture en the Viu /. Ctimmii eec PDItHAJT, II. USt. 

* See Cioss. no. 1471. New edltkia. with e* BngUeh (neelatua. by Bertrsai Colgrave. 

rtu lif* «r mffH/ ky Bttm Suplm^ (CeaebrUft. 1927). tbs introduction. 

*btf« be nys (p. isj: "li leslaesi the easUesteoMidenble piece of litenture written lo this 
ooBBtry. JtalavateMobobvtoaa axitffvvMeeontaB^iararypietureof a mtnwbe wae t 
gimt Afura 0 the poHtksI and rrliaieaciPil fife of tbe er*entb eeetury. Tbe Church was 
deflnkiely ntouMcd Into sbape dorbig WUrid'e UeUae. and WlMd hbaeelf ptayed e leading 
part in deddtni «hat that ahepa ibwild ba He was fergalr i oa tt ui ngi ul in convarUng the 
wholeorNortbuabrMtotbc Reaian (arnio<Clri«wAity:bebreugbc tbe neeth definitely into 
eontaet •ieh tta Mother Cbtircb by Me >e«nm W Roase aod by ble eppeaJs to tbe Apcetolk 
See: be built ctiiwehcswMch were tbe wonder of the weatcnnorkl: be eurtieede great 
enee on the art and arehiieetBre of the tkaee, asid. mere impertant eren (baa all tbve. by Ms 
dobs nee of kin^ and priaeee be eirteil (be aotberily of (b* Cbircb in eo definite a imuiner 
thsl ss s molt no las tlMn twasty*oB of tbe farty-efa years of hie epfeeopaey were oent in 
caile. ll« died aom out by tbestn^gk, batbebedowirnfibamly ftvna that tbe Cburrb wia 
no mere appendege to tbe tbroaa" 
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land probably not long after the coming of Aiigxiatine, and waa introduced into the hing- 
dom of the Franka by EngUih miacionades.' 


Bede (673-735) ia rightly known as “the father of English history/' 
He spent his whole life as a monk at Jarrow in Northumbria. He was 
an itnmensely learned and prolific writer. His sources almost exhaust 
the available material of the age, Bede knew not only what had hap¬ 
pened and waa happening in England; he knew the history of Italy, of 
Frankish Gaul, of Christian Spain. He had eome knowledge of Creek 
and Hebrew, and was a master of the Bible and the patristic Uterature. 
Bede was also the author of Uks of Cuthbert and Benedict Biscop, a 
treatise On Ihe Reckmini 0 / Tm4 (dt imponttn ratine ),a manual of 
chronology for ecclesiastical dates and church festivals, in which six 
ages of world-history are distinguished, various scientific tracts, homi¬ 
lies, commentaries on the Scriptures, and many letters. 

Only a reading of it can do justice to Bede’s Eccltsiaslical History. 
There is no other work in all early medieval literature comparable to it 
for depth and breadth of information combined with literary artistry. 
It is the greatest history written in the barbarian epoch. “For the 
secular as well as the ecclesiastical events of the years from 597 to 731 
it is our only authentic source, the source from which all later writers 
derive their information.” For documents Bede not only exhausted the 
archives of England, but sent to Rome, Frankish Gaul, and Germany 
for other sources. He had at his fingers’ ends all the knowledge of 
western Europe in his time; as much erudition as Isidore of Seville and 
much more sense of value and proportion. One almost inevitably 
compares Bede with Gregory of Tours a century before; but the con¬ 
trast is the real thing. Bede was a scholar who labored in the quiet of 
a rich library, Gregory was no scholar, and knew It. He had few books 


• Grom. pf>, 23S-34: for rm m*. IdSS. ISSO. 1361, ISTO, On th« incti)e«tujl u. 

MAdincy of Nonbunb«r]&rwl •«« eprr* «d. by ChRriM Plummer 

(Oxford. l6Sd. 2 V.), (. introdMCtfon, mm. 9*vIU. 

■* For editlone other ihan Plgrem«r’» <m« prMedlni noM) and literature im Crom, 9 .279 
and not. 1366,1448-51; WUIlam Kunt. "Bede.” PfJB. tV (1866). 96-106; Hamv. I. 431-58; 
PotWAtT, t. 137-40; CCA XU ft (1898.97). 113-38; the tmyt •diwd by A. Hamilton 
ThompMrt (n, $ above); A. L Maycock. "Bade and Alcuin {735-1935),” HiUtfi jonmei, 
XXX!It (1935). 403-18; P. J. Paby. "M* tba Vanmibk” Uu4«i4. XI! 1 (1936). 140-S6; 
M. L. W. Ulatner. "Bade 44 4 OaMleal and a PatrilUc Scholv," Tr»macii9ns af i/u /tsftl 
SMUly. 4th aerlaa. XVI (1933). 69-94; Ovudav. 73-99 with Ublfoeephy; and 
4/55.1936. pp, 317-18. Than la a traailatlon of Bade’a hletorlcal vriUnfi, by J. & King, In 
wa Leab OMaical Library (London and Ne* York, 1930 ,2 v.), and numwoua etbere of tba 
BaUiloukal Huiory (a.|.. In Bvaryman'a Library), 

" 8«de’a Impulaa lowarda blatorietraphy ipnog from tha doubla root of hia incamt In 
chronology tAd haglography. The former interoet grew out of (ha PaKhat gueaCton. the latter 
from the anonymoua Lift af 5r. CidMarf, arrittao by a monk of f.Indiafama. Tbie work wu a 
partKuiar and Engliah manifaaUtion of a general literary genre, however, and had ImKaura lo 
Aeddi*Staphanue’ Lifi of St. WUfttS ^ Ripan. and tba anonymoua of CtalfrU by a monk 
» Waanoouth. Tha antwtype of all tbaae biographiae in tbe Weat waa Craiory tha (}raat’a 
Lija of St. bvuiki. See Tbonpaon {a. 3). 113 f. and 123. 
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and he wrote from concenporaiy knowing of contemporary things. 
He lived in the world, and Bede dwelt in e cloister. Gregory’s work is 
racy of the soil. Bede’s work is reddent of a burning candle.'’ Sixteen 
of Bede’s letters have been reserved. His mind was eminently system¬ 
atic. At the end of his great work <6k. V, cbs. 23-24) he summarizes 
his long labors in a chapter: “Of the P r esen t Stage of the English Na¬ 
tion/’ and gives a chronolo^cal summary of the whole work, concluding 
with the titles of thirty-seven works which he had written. He truly 
wrote of himself that he had “ever taken delight in learning, teaching 
and writing (itmpir atU disctrt out doceri out scril>er4 dulct hohui).’' 

Early English monastidem Invented one type of medieval histori¬ 
ography of a unique nature. Hus was the mmastic annals. At Easter 
time every year it was the duty of the abbot of a monastery to make 
up the calendar for the coming year, with the Sur)days. Saints’ Days, 
and great church festivals indicated. Upon the margins of these tables, 
and sometimes between the lines it became the practice in English 
monasteries, soon after the coming of Augustine in ^6, to enter jottings 
of events of all sorts. By accretion and expansion thi^ chronological 
information grew, and the practice to be imitated by other houses. 
Thus cririginated those monastic annals which contributed so much fac¬ 
tual information to posterity. The English practice was imitated upon 
the Continent, for it was introduced by English missionaiies in the 
seventh century. Charlemagne was quick to see the value of the prac¬ 
tice and required every monastery to ke^ its annals. The oldest Eng¬ 
lish examples of monastic annals are th^ of Lindisfame (S32-993).” 
Sometimes royal genealogies and even snatches of old popular songs and 
bits of folklore were entaed on these tables.’* 

The most valuable record of early Irish history is the Book of Armagh. 
It contains two accounts of the Life of $t. Pairuk, written in Latin with 

" Conpare P^msoH. 1. IS: “But te Ms v« •beoM keo* aechiae oT (be «>rly hiatory of 
the Swum in Grc^y of Pmi, wt iheiUtf be Icntfut of (he Ant 

MUltineat of Uw Frukt iit GeuL But to other peiau U « • eeespleu eoetrwc to T Mf In 
the ftm ptete. cbe uyU of Bode> if oot ilrfii Uoa. U yt carrast. mAorntty elwieil. Itle 
• written ilyle. Mcb m wm lent in the «Weur eebMle by tlM beip of Doeetue end Uw Rkt- 
(rrfro of Ckero. end matured by mduw the Latin St. AuKuetloa. and St. AmbroM. 

St Crcfory of Teure baa no Ryta barely pmmmi bwbwtana aed uUedRM of all kiAda 
abound, and tha brerity tad conc lae n iea wMh wUeh owKa wmt important to theundiretand* 
Inc of Ua namava ecu retatad. If they do wt iBake hh nMnbic obwe. H Iwt eaact trmt 
attention in ■ reader who viahea net to oee i ioel L anytte^. . . . la vrHInc In a dead 
lanfuac*. Ore^ m a Hvinf. Bad* no doubt apefct It and heart It iptdien tvery day 
m (Aa cloietcr.^t then ha had laamed to d» ae freca beeka; Saaon came Int and rmiieu to 
hta iifie; white the Lalie whkb Cr««cry of Toon vritea h. wWi MUe dlfftfenoe. Ua native 
(oniue. The ddSareno* la aM ieaa In (he smtler of (be two WeCtfiet, Bode vkwad tha worid 
only from tha raUroEMnt of Ui eefl. He knew emu eWeSy m (bey appmrad In bookv , , , 
(Gresory vaaj an afoit in tbc acaoen doBThim.*' 

'• Caoaa. pp. 8SS-S4 and no. ISSL P<r aMthmial extenaiena of aacb innak aae WaTTSH- 
SACH. I, IdS-40.14B-50, 

•* See Cmaa. m>. iss for aa — 
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supplemenlary material in Irish, and the Lift of Si. Marlin Tlie work 
was copied at Armagh in 807 by a scribe named Ferdomnach 
Even Wel^ Irish houses, in spite of the feud between Irish- 
^itj^ and Anglo^on Christianity, borrowed the annalistic method 
The Annalts Caminiof are the primary source of Welsh history » Irish 
historiography seems to have begun in the seventh century, perhaps in 
the great monastery at Bangor, in the Ards of Ulster. At first it would 
a colunm of Irish events was added to the parallel columns 
of the old Eusebian Chronicle (in Jerome’s Latin translation and the 
continuation of Prosper of Aquitaine). But at an early date thiscolum- 
nar arrangement was abandoned and the tables were reduced to the 
form of continuous annals, although not without some chronological 
wnfusion- This “Eusebian” chronicle was the basis of the Annals of 
of the Annals qf Inisfallsn.'* and of the Annals of Ulster 
commencing with the coming of St. Patrick.« ’ 


pi« mediaeval Chronick JBiahop Stubba hsa written) w« nether e mere able of 
dales ^ the reprewntatN>n of a time; it waa a detailed arransement of ev«it« b the 
onto of tune, pve mediaeval Hirtory was nrither a geiwtc term jncludliiff all dattea of 
niatenals, nor the aunple narration of a speclaior. Whether, according to ita earltot uae 
eapoailion of the results of research, or of the process of researcb 
Itself, It was now understood to mean an eahibition of events in their deepw relations of 

PoUtkaJ bearings, and in an approach to a dramatic 
or pKtorto form. Tl>e history was a work of art, the chronicle a faithful narration of acts 

and an orderly arrangement of dates-The difference between chronicles and annals 

was nrt, as It has been sometmiee sttted, that the former belong to univeml. the latter 
to aauo^ w p^icular history, but that the former have a continuity of subject and 
style, wh^t the latter contain the mere jotiinga down of unconnected events. The an- 

the purilied metal out of which the historian elaborated 

The chronicle thus retains Its value forever as a record of facUt the history loses lu 
importance as soon as the principles which it is written to illustrate, or which have ruided 
its conposition. become obeolete. ... * 

A contemporary chronide Is a record of acta and evenw which the actors and eve- 
witnesses lltought worthy to be remembered, It contains, therefore, no relations of the 
mann« and customs of common life, things which to those who live amongst them are 
jcarcely matters of consciousness, and which are only curious when they have ceased to 
bs ipMtueousi such details belong properly to the department of the forelfn traveller, 
or to the histonan of the next age. , , , 

Fcff a different reason minute investigations into the bearings of everts art not to be 
found in the chronkit Its author sees the drama of his times neither behind the icenei 
where the parts are allotted and the machinery contrived, nor from the Handing point 


/e-maf ey siuSin. XV. Mg. .. Oaose. no, 1361. 

ORoaa, no. 1377. A new edition » sorely need^. 

Iff FoaitHiU From th» Otitinol 

p r Lybrofy. with s deecripUve introduction by 

“ (Dublin, Royal Irish Academy. 1333). ^ 

vRoae, CIO. 1713, 
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0/the mere ipecUtor. b who* eyei •«« md «voU* ifao* b ihdrprc^ 

frou;^ aod proportion.* 

In an obscurt way, the stages of which cannot be traced, various 
local monastic annals in Northumbria b^an w be combined and fused 
into a larger whole towards the end of the eighth century. The type 
is the N^lhMtrum CkrtmUU. which is not itself extant, but of which 
remains are embedded in the first part of Simeon of Durham’s Htslorta 
rtgum Anglorwn, written in the eleventh century. Stubbs believes that 
the original title of this lott work was CtsU nterwn NorlHonhymbroTum 
and that Alcuin may have been instrumental in its composition. Be 
that as it may, this lost chronide must have been the last literary effu¬ 
sion of North England, for the greatness of NorthumWi declined at the 
end of the eighth century. The scepter of power and the ascendancy 
of learning passed to Wessex. Henceforth the South of England was 
the home of English letters until the Norman Conquest, for the conquest 
of the Danes destroyed the culture of Northon and Eastern Englwd. 

The historiographical monument of early English literature is the 
Anslo-SaxM ChronvUM It is the oldest histwical work written in any 
Germanic tongue, and probably originated by the combination of vari¬ 
ous monastic ann^ in several parts of England. Tbc original nucleus 
seems to have been some annals composed at Winchester in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, which were continued and ex pand ed by the incor¬ 
poration of materials frtxn other local annals, notably those of Canter¬ 
bury. Worcester, and Peterborou^ The comjMlaiioD seems to have 
been made between 855 and 892. After Alfred’s time the Chrmicle 
apparently was continued in different monasteries until its expiration 
in the twelfth century, so that the AnilthSaxon Chroniclt may be 
described as a tree which put fwth many branches, and to which a 
plural rather th^n a designation is ai^icaNe.” 


• Thi CimeU tf Bmtiid ^ «d by WAiam Stubta {UaSoo. US7. 2 v.: 

Rc4lJ MriM, DO. «S). I. pp. CMWWivL PoradA(ioe«l Twdiof oft (he («Mnl Mture ot 
nudicrel uiial* videfarMklM. tw R. U Pwk. Ckwudm mi OutHM9i Timr 

Ofitm ^ OmKh (Oxfoid. T. F. TV*, "TU Study ol M«d*a«rel Chrenlclre," In M 
CWtMUd FiPfti (MwcImMw. inS-M, S ▼.). Id, 1-2S: Cktmttt 4t •d. by 

ft A. Bend (LoodMi. ttaS-SS. 3«.: Roih«MM.4a). I.pp.s-)rUi. 

•• For edltkni ud trenalbtkM «m Cmm. m. IM. Md Um bftdletnphy in A. H. Srrrilh. 
«tf . TU Fetkit Ckrpmtk (LMdoA. 19SS). S3-SS. Ward. I. S7^. 11S44. 4M-S6; 

H H. HM«nb. on (b» AnclD-SuM CteeMdc** R»R. XV 742-64: tb< «»«. 

TIN Anclo-^fCN CteoMd*. IttOrttiR wid Hirtcfy.'’ Ankm^kt it ti LXV <1606). 

\ 41-204. LX V[ <1600). 106-44. LXIXa612). 313-70; C. H. Wheeler. ” The CcMtlnfy of the 
Eaet Sixon KiRfi.** EH A. XXXVI (ISBI). 161-71; P. M, Suoten. “The FoundMiotN oi 
Entlieli Kietery." fr—the R»y*i 5Kiel>. 4th leriee, tX (1626). lfi9-73: 

end ibc nm». ‘"Tbe Seuth-Woten Blenent In the OU EnflNb Cbieftkle,” in the Euayt 
. . . FreemM » TmA (n. 4 tbore). lS-34. 

Stenron. in the cmx iHt c««d. wriu« (f. 15); “ (t reeciN eSar Uut the cutrtl yetn M 
the ninth c«nniry nuNt t turnioi-po^ (b >4* deveto«a»Rt. It h hicbly probable that eooo 
Siter kini AlfrH'e xcreiwi ta «7l cte arthetype el the Omude which w« poeeeie wrb 
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As with Bede, so in the case of the Anilo-Saxon Chronick nothing 
but a reading of it can give an adequate idea of the extent, richness, 
and radnesa of the narrative. In spite of the fact that it is a court 
chrcnicle, there is a homeliness, a forthrightness, a vigor in the language 
which smacks of a reality behind the outward form of passing show. 
As Btoumlf is the supreme example of Old English poetry, so the Anile- 
Sax<m ChrontcU is the supreme example of Old English prose. The plural 
origin and different recensions of the ChrontcU naturally make it very 
uneven both in matter and in composition.” The literary and historical 
merit is unequal The war*lilled years dlU924 contrast sharply with 
the bare period between 92S and 975. On the other hand, it is just 
within these years that the poetic dement In the ChrontcU is most 
abundant. The Ckromelt sometimes follows southern sources, and again 
northern sources. In the Peterborough chronide. which is based upon 
a lost Kentish chronide, the Anilo-Saxon Chronicle was continued 
through the Norman Conquest and extended to 1154. Naturally, owing 
to its composite formation, the Anglc-Saxon Chronicle sometimes exhib¬ 
its chronological confusion. To the philologian it is extremely interest¬ 
ing because of the evidences of dialectic variation, and even more be¬ 
cause of evidences of the change in the English language through three 
centuries. "It needs a skilful philolc^er to mark the difference between 
the English of the days of Adfred and the Engli^ of the days of Harold. 
But any one can mark the difference between the English of the days 
of Harold and the English of the days of Stephen,” when the Peter- 

broufbt down to Ui« detth of Une Aeth«lvuJf in SSS. th«t «n«r « brief Intervef another hand 
becan the eehee of entriee wUeb end vith the annal fof 891. and that from thii point dUTereot 
coptA of the Chronicle developed an independent life which Inereaett the evidence for tbe 
blatory of the period but elao greatly complicatee iu erilkiam," Benjamin Thorpe'a edition 
<r*< Cbranuit. /trcardiw/ k Sotrof On’(in4i AttOurifin, SdM wttA e Tta/u- 

4Mn<, London, ISdl, 2 v.: Rolle eerlee. no. 23) eadeavora to viaualise thla plunllcy of nature 
by printing the tnU of eia MSS. in parallel eelumna. PlurnnKr^a contention that Alfred the 
Great wae actuated by the idea of creatini a oatlonal chroakle a« oppoeed to kce! annale la 
open to eerioue doubt. 

'* The following diagram from Warp. I, 124 ahowa the geae^ and relation of the varioui 
nanuacrlpte: 
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borough extension terminates (1154). ForeigD ideas and foreign insti> 
tutions retain their foreign name& The Latin infusion grows stronger 
as the power of the Church increases, although, on the other hand, 
many ecclesiastical tenns were trvulated into English. The bilingual 
employment of English and Latin is confusing, and at times even ludi¬ 
crous, as when the two Languages are mixed in the same sentence. Again, 
another nouble linguistic change u> be observed is the increasing intru¬ 
sion of Norman-French words into the text, such as casitUum for burgh, 
or poii for frith (peace).*' 

Unlike the ancient songs and ballads of the Franks which Gregory of 
Tours used, which have perished, snatches of early English song and 
ballad survived. When the English came over they continued to make 
songs, to chant the daily chronicle of the conquest. This was their only 
literature, their only histcry; and though there is not much to tell of it. 
yet the imagination loves to dwell upcm its fragments.” " Even in these 
earliest days when England was in the “making,” the English kin were 
not without a history. Though no example of these stags which chanted 
the chronicle of the conquest has been pr eser ved, it cannot be doubted 
that such a literature once existed. For the Soni cf iht BallU qf Brunon- 
buTih in 937, where King Athelstan glcmously defeated the Danes, and 
the Ballad of the BoUU of Maldon in 991, rating the heroic death of 
Brithnoth the ealdonnan. are both pr eser ved in the Anilo^axan CkToni- 
cle. in the text of which are embedded many other soaps of song. If 
Alfred’s Handbook could be reo^vered, doubtlees we would And many 
more of these rude chants. 

A Life of Alfred in Latin is attributed—not without challenge—to 
bishop Asser of Sherborne. ° Some scholars regard it as wholly spuri¬ 
ous and a fabrication of the eleventh ontury. Others consider it as 
genuine but containing later interpolations. Unless the matter in it can 
be controlled by other sources, it must be used with caution. Asser was 
a monk of St. David's, a Welshman or half-Welshman, and later bishop 
of Sherborne. According to his own statement he was working on the 
life in 893. He died after 904. Pauli considered it favorably,* but his 

On Umm ehnnew tlM UtapMgt of Ei^toad dat w (hi CaaqiH. m Mi.. V. BlS-se. 
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first translator, Thomas Wright, took the opposite view,** Stybbs, while 
pointing out the doubts created by the bad condition of the text, on the 
whole was not disposed to be suspicious of Asset;» and W. H. Stevenson 
and Plummer accept him. 

The only Latin chronicle which bridges the gap between Asser and 
Florence of Worcester, who lived at the lime of the Norman Conquest, 
is that of Ethelwerd (d. 998?). It extends to 975 and is a mere abridg. 
ment of Bede and the Anglo-Saxon ChronUU. But it deserves to be 
noticed because the author was not a churchman, but an English noble¬ 
man. It is one of the very few historical works written by a layman in 
the Middle Ages. The chief value of it lies in the fact chat it represents 
a version of the AnglthSaton Chroniclt which otherwise has not been 
preserved,** 

Several biographies of this period of Old English history are of his> 
torical importance, notably an anonymous Life of Dunston ** written 
between 995 and 1006, all the more valuable b^use no letters or other 
literary remains of the great archbishop survive; and a Lift of Oswald 
(d. 992),•• the archbishop of York, by an unidentified monk of Ramsey 
Abbey, between 995 and 1005, which is important for the rdgjis of 
Edgar and Ethelred and contains many notices of northern affairs. 
Other Lim are the Lift of Edmund, the martyred kii^ of East Anglia 
(d. 870), by Abbo of Fleury-sur-Loire, who at one time was a resident 
in Ramsey Abbey; the Vita S. Elphtgt, who died in 1012, which contains 
some particulars about the Danes for whose conversion he labored; and 
the Vila S- Ethtlwcldi, bishop of Winchester (d. 984).** The Latin 
Lift of St. Culklac gives a striking description of the fens of eastern 
England. "There are immense marshes, now a black pool of water, now 
foul running streams, and also many islands, and reeds and hillocks, 
and thickets, and with many windings wide and long it continues up to 
the North Sea.” ” 

For the third or Danish period of Old English history, apart from the 
Anglo-Saxon CkromcU, the principal source is the Cnulonis rtgis gtsta, 

• Wrifhf • Bf^tr^pkia BrUtnniea LUtfttia, Of Bi^paphp »S Chtr^im GttU 

BriisiH 4 h 4 tutand (Lon^n, 1942. 2 v.>. I. 40^13. 

* Willttml Pf^lmtiPiTitntit tn4H4ikii» ptuit AnthtHm. ou.. ed. by WUlUini Slubbe 

(London. ISST-SS. 2 v.: Rolli lerlM no. 00). II. p. xixUi Gbom, p. 2S0, 

*> For odiliono tnd literoturo om C*om. no. 1S69. 

** Mm 4 ti 4 ls of St. Dunum, od. ty WDIiom Siubb* (London. 1S74; RoU»wrk« no. 6S). vieh 
viluobh lAtrodkietlon. 

^Tut in Tkt tf Iht Ckvtek »f York 9n4 fu Aftkkiikopi. ed. by JomM Riino 

(London, 1979*e9. 2 v.; Roll» eeriM no. 71). I. dOO-476: iomeo Arnuuie Robineon. A, OtwU 
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*• Grom. p. 2S4 and nc«. 1460-62. 
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better known ad the Encomium Ttie author was a monk of 

St. Benin in Flanders, and not an Eogtishman. It must be used with 
caution. Freeman sees somethios suspicious in the ** studied obscurity 
and the overdone piety” of the Bneomhtm Emmac. The Life of Edwori 
tke Chesser marks the tranaitioQ from Anglo<5azon hisu^ to the 
Norman Conquest. Of the many 1»ognphies of this weak ruler in an 
important epoch, this Is the oidy Cttitemponry one and very valuable. 
In this time, however, the oaainsprlns of EogUah history was found in 
Normandy, not England. The figure of William the Conqueror was 
looming large across the channel, and Nonnan historical sources become 
of primary impoitaAce to an understanding of Engli&h affairs. 

Compel with France in the same epoch, later Anglo-Saxon historic 
ography was poorer than that of her neighbor acroes the sea and poorer 
than it was in previous centuries. On the other hand, no other German 
nation is so ri<^ as Old Engtand in early legal sources, and these, while 
of a documentary nature, must nevertheless be taken into account in a 
historiographical survey. These ancient laws or **doans” extend from 
the reign of Ethelbert of Kent to that of Canute (ca. 6CO~1CI20). a period 
of time much longer than the duration of the CaroUngian capitularies, 
though there is a gap in them between the years 695-390.** Finally one 
must also include in this estimation of Anglo-Saxcm histwical sources a 
large body of ecclesiastical sources, charters, title deeds, and private 
instruments of many sewts.** 

"Gmms. bo iStt: K*s&T. I. pt ii. S2?-a0. 

* VUs A^duMtret fm KpHtf NfMarif. [siatBd b Lites Sdststd (ihtf 
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" Pw BQ aeeouBt of thu lepditte •» C»om. mc. 36, pp. 257 ff. 

» Ckm. «ee». 37-36. 



CHAFTER XI 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE CAROLINGIAN PERIOD ‘ 

I NTELLECTUALLY the seventh century wa$ the darkest age in 
Western Europe. **Mandus jam seneacit," wailed the hrst writer 
in the Chroniclt of Fredegar. "The world ia growing old." But there 
was a budding morrow in the midnight. The superior intellect\ial cul¬ 
ture of England began to exert its influence upon the Continent in the 
seventh century, with the English missionary activity in Frisia initiated 
by Willibrord, Willibald, and Boniface,* whence it spread into Gaul and 
Germany, and energised newly founded monasteries there. The roots 
of the Carolingian renaissance were planted in English soil The Cdr> 
lingian revival of history owed iu primary inspiration to Anglo-Saxon 
influence.* This is clearly evident in the Old Annols of Fulda {Annales 
Fuldenses the beginning of which is borrowed ^om some Anglo- 

Saxon annals of Lindisfarne, * which in two parts cover the years 651-814 
and 742-822. The oldest Carolingian annals are the A Sigmund. 

But the number of monastic annals multiplied rapidly in the reign of 
Charlemagne, who saw their importance and required every monastery 
to keep an annual record of the doings of the time, especially those which 
happCTed in its own vicinity. Thus we have the Annals of Lobbes^ the 
Annals of Nibslung, the Annales Mostllani, the Annales Alamatmici, 
the Annales Guelferbylani (Wolfenbtittel), the Annales Pelaviani, the 
greater and lesser Annales Juvavmses (Salrburg), the Annals of Si. Call 
(in five parts which are often repetitious, for several parts cover the 
same years), the Annales Sancti Gemani minores, which clearly show 
their English origin in that the beginning of the year corresponds with 
the English calendar practice, the Annals of Xanlen, the Annals of 

• MoLi N) B. r, pp. ISl'SSS, <p. V. m, Ham PruU. Tin Ai 4 ef Chatlmoint (PhUe- 

Solphk and Kiw Yerk. iSOS; A Niiltry 9 /Ail NefUnt. ad. b? J. H. Wrlrht. VllI). cb. ii; 
M. L W. Lotocnv. fOoHjAi and LtlUtt iit WttfttH Bvrapi, A.D. SOOnSOO (Now York, 1931), 
pt. i\\; Eem. JM-112; W*mNBACif. I. 140-349: AMnw T. W«t. Atcuin ^ 

(fW ChrWm ScSttb CN«» York, 1S92); C J Caikoin, Aleuin, ffia Li}$ and W»rk (London, 
1904): Henry 0. Taylor, Tk4 Utdiaarat (Now York and London. 1911. 2 v.), t. tit. r. 
OabrW Monod, Eluea tritipm sur Its saitrirr 4t Fhitiairt earaHntiartits (Porli. lSM)i 37^7: 
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Wiimttritn, the Annals e^St. Maxrmin, the Armais of Pium. the Annals 
of Siabh. the Annals of Weissemhkri, and many othere.* 

One sbbey, however, etands out exm^cuously in the time of Charle¬ 
magne for the fulness of iU aT»nala. This is the nvmastery of Lorsch * 
in the diocese of Mains. So amply informed are the Annalss Lauris- 
ssnsts (741-829) that they have been called the Royal Annals." Analy¬ 
sis of them shows that three important pans are to be distinguished. 
The first part (741-788) was cast all in one piece after the fall of Z^uke 
Tassilo of Bavaria in 788. But the author of it cannot be certainly 
identified. The second part fills the yean from 788 to 801, but evidently 
was written by two diSerenl persons. The retatsM for the years 789-793 
is dry and incomplete and b^y written; on the other hand the relation 
for the years 793-801 ts excellent both in matter and in manner^ and 
probably is from the pen of Angilbert, a distinguished and cultivated 
Prankish noble who married a dau^ter of Charlemagne. He died as 
abbot of St. Riouier, at the time as the emperor. In the 
court circle Angilbert was called Homer. He was a poet and fond of 
the claseics. The third part (801-829), sdule of sustained quality 
thrmi gh out, was written by four different authors, the divi»ons being: 
801-808, 809-813. 814-818, and 819-829. This fourth part once was 
attributed to Einhard, Chartemagne’s secretary and tuc^Tapher. In¬ 
deed. the entire Annals of Lorsck once were known as the AnnaUs Bin- 
kardx, but that hypothesis is not tenable, though some scholars have 
been loath to abandon the idea that Einhard probably had some hand 
in parts of the compiladon. It is admitted, however, that the A nn( 2 f$o/ 
JJrrsoh have a semi-ofRciai character. 

Einhard—the co r rect form of the name is Einhart—was the most 
famous historian of the Carolu^iao renaissance. He was educated in 
the monastery of Fulda. About 794 he entered the emperor's service as 
his secretary, and was a member of the entourage of n^lee and clerics 
which delighted in reading the classka, writing poetry, and discussing 
scientific questions. Einhard by temperament was an artist. He was 
greatly interested in architecture, a close student of Vitruvius' Z)s 
attkiitclura, and was much intrigued with Charlemagne's numerous 
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building operations, for which reason he was playfully dubbed Bezeleel.’ 
He was a constant resident at Aachen in the last year of the emperor’s 
life. After his death he withdrew to the monastery of Seligenstadt which 
he had founded, and died there in 840, a disillusioned man, for the events 
of the reign of Louis the Pious pained him deeply. 

Einhard’s Vita Carcli* marli the reappearance of the old Graeco- 
Roman biography in European literature. He rigidly followed Sueto¬ 
nius' method of exposition in thtLivtsof lh« Caisars. Chapter I describes 
the passii^ of the Merovingian house, but the picture of Childeric III, 
the Merovingian king who was deposed by Pepin the Short, is a carica¬ 
ture, and was written with a propagandistic intention- The youth and 
early years of the reign of Charlemagne are then related. With chapter 
vn the history of the Saxon wars begins, and it would baffle a modern 
historian to summarise the cause of them better. The Spanish campaign 
(778) follows, in which the solitary mention In history of Roland occurs, 
out of which the French epic spirit of the feudal age derived the CAonson 
tie Roland. The history of the Italian wars, culminating in the imperial 
coronation in 800, and that of the Avar campaigns is then told. Chapter 
XXII contains the famous account of the appearance and character of 
Charlemagne. It is a mosaic of pieces of sentences derived from Sueto¬ 
nius’ similar sketches of the Roman emperors and patched together into 
a descriptive word-picture.® Yet in spite of this slavish imitation one 
gets a portrait of the great emperor. An account of the last years, death, 
and testament of Charlem^e concludes the Vila. It was written soon 
after 814, for it is mentioned in 820, and at once attained wide currency. 
It was popular all through the Middle Ages, and is the best known of 
medieval biographies. 

The Carolingian renaissance owed its primary inspiration to Anglo- 
Saxon influence. But the close contact between the Frankish realm and 
Italy in the time of the Carolingians brought into Gaul that Christo- 
classical tradition inherited from Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Gregory 
the Great, The center of this culture was not Rome, but Monte Cassino. 
Here in the person of Paul Warnefrid, Charlemagne found the second 
Important historical writer of the time. Paul the Deacon, or Paul the 
* Sm X. so. 

, Wrff C«roH. M MottNiBi, I, no. M\ Pomuft, 
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Lombard," was of a>ble Lombard deacent. After the Franldsh conquest 
of the Lombard kingdom be entered the monastery of Monte Cas^jv), 
where the emperor found him. The LombarcU themselves had never 
had an historian such as Gr^ory of Tours was for the Franks. Charle¬ 
magne was interested in his new conquest and Paul, as a Lombard, 
was interested as a patriot in his own people. He was a far better 
educated mia e more cultured man than Gr^ory. The Lombard 
court, unlike the half-barbarous court of the last Merovingian kings, 
was a place of culture. Paul had vxnt knowledge of Greek and was an 
admirable poet. He was not a novice in history when Charlemagne en¬ 
gaged him. Before the fall of the Lombard kingdom he had written a 
Hislorio Rmana in which be expanded the ten books of Eutropius into 
sixteen by the use of other sources. 

As Jordanes, in his Gctkit Hisi^. was compelled to rely upon Gothic 
saga for the earliest history of the Goths, so Paul in his HUloria Icnfo- 
bordorum also utilised Lombard tradition for their earliest history. He 
relates that the original bcane of the Lombards was in Scandinavia and 
that by reason of increase of population the people were divided into 
three parts and lots were drawn to detennine who should migrate and 
who might stay. Jordanes before him had related that the three branches 
of the Goths, East Goths, West Goths, and Gepids, had crossed the 
Baltic from Scandinavia io three ships. This is another variation of the 
same legend. Paul tells, too, how the Lombards io their great trek once 
fell into a quivering morass, as the Goths had done in Russia. But as 
he approaches later tiTW«, his narrative becomes mon substantial and 
the saga element in it disappears. There is far less ipop6£ in him than 
in Gregory of Tours, aixd the language is not so crude and crabbed as 
that of the Prankish historian. His account of the actual conquest of 
North Italy by the Lombards, the depression of the native population 
there, and the land system is masteriy. He was lees credulous than 
Gregory of Tours and his pages are not embellished with tales of wonders 
and miracles. The Hislom Lantobard^rum extends to the death of King 
Liutprand in 744 .^* Paul the Deacon also was author of a Histvry cf 

• MoLiNiot, [, M, 638: PcpmuiT. 11. ses-906: H^em V. ss-eo and ptuim. Br^kh 
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thi Bishops of MsU inspired by the career of Bishop Chrodegai^ (742- 
766), who had been an enei^etic reformer of the Church and Pepin the 
Short’s ambassador to Pope Stephen I in 753, a mission which culmi¬ 
nated three years later in the establishment of the temporal power of 
the papacy. 

The Lift of Slumi, abbot of Fulda (d- 779), who had been Boniface’s 
favorite disciple, by Eigll, himself abbot of Fulda (818-22), is the best 
biography of a churchman of Charlemagne's reign. Although not formal 
history, certain letters of this period are valuable sources. Among them 
are the letters of St, Boniface and the letters of Alcuin,» an extremely 
important collection but only the remnants of a vast correspondence 
with his English friends, with Charlemagne, and with Amo, bishop of 
Salsburg, perhaps his most intimate friend (one letter invites the bishop 
to go fishing with him). Alcuin’s letters are the best source for the 
ideas of the age and the humanistic revival at the court of Charlemagne. 
Einhard's letters are disappointing. On the other hand, the Codtx Coro- 
linus is extremely valuable. It is a collection of the letters of Charles 
Martel, Pepin the Short, and Charlemagne addressed to the popes be¬ 
tween the years 739 and 791, and was compiled by Charlemagne’s 
own command. Fifty-two of Charlemagne’s own letters have been 
preserved. 

After the death of Charlemagne (814) the great empire which he had 
founded melted away under the blows of civil war and the impact of 
the Norsemen. The intellectual movement which he inaugurated was 
stronger than the political system which he established. It is one of the 
anomalies of history that in this time of storm and stress which rent 
the Frankish Empire asunder the CaroUngian renaissance not only con¬ 
tinued, but gathered force. 

The historiography of the ninth century was brilliant. Two Livts '• 
of Louis the Pious are extant, one by Thegan, the other by an anony¬ 
mous writer known as the Astronomer, The former was a rural dean 
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(ckortpiscopus) of MeU. » partisan of the emperor and hostile to his 
rebeUious sons. He terminates in 8M. The latter was lea parUal th^ 
Theian, and the better of the two bk«raj^>CR. He is kn^ 
"Astronomer" because of his mention of a comet in 838 abtwt winch 
the emperor questioned him. But much the most important lustoncal 
work of the reign of Louis the PUws and his sons is fwf Boolu of 
Hisioftts (Hislvrutnm Hbri 9U4ihtor) by Nithard. H is a history of tjw 
last yean of the emperor and of the civil wan which culminated m the 
rupture of the Frankish Empire in the partition settlement at Verdun 
in 843 Nithard was a layman, not a churchman, and the only my 
historian found until the time of the Ciusades. His mother was Charle- 
magne^s daughter Bertha, his father Angilbert. that statesman and 
scholar of the CaroUngian court. He was a faithful adherent of Louis 
the Rous and his son Charles the Bald. For many years he was com¬ 
mander of the patrol whose duty it was to guard the channel coast from 
piratical forays of the Norsemen. When thedirilwarbroke out furiously 
after the death of Louie the Pious, Nithard fought in the murderous 
battle at Fontenay (841) against his own brother, and was intimately 
engaged in the negotiations for peace which flowed. The first thr« 
books of his Hisicria were written in 842; the fourth in 8^. For the 
value of the infOTmation and the forthrightness with ^ch it is written, 
Nithard’s wwk is the most remarkable histJ»y of the ninth century. 
He had to erffidaJ documents and knew how to use them. The 
unique feature of the wwk is the famous “Oaths of Strassburg/' the 
double text of which in German and French is inserted. The latter is 
the earliest known monument of iingua rtmuma. The work breaks off 
abruptly in the ^ng of 843. before Nithard had time to write an 
account of the treaty of Verdun. For he was called to the field in 844 
to suppress a petty war in the western part of the realm and was killed 
at Angoulfime. Only a angle transcript of Nilhard’s important work 
has been preserved: it was wrilien in the tenth century. It once per¬ 
tained to the Abbey of St. MWanL When the HuguenoU destroyed 
the monastery in the sixteenth century, the library was scattered and 
the precious manuscript floated around from ooe scholar to another 
until it finally drifted into the Vatican among the books and manuscripts 
which the eccentric Queen Christine of Sweden bequeathed to the pope. 
Fortunately it had already been printed. In 1797 when Napoleon occu¬ 
pied Pome the government of the Directory demanded return of the 
manuscript as a "national monument" because of the Romance text of 
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the Strassburg Oaths preserved in it, It is now in Paris (MS. Lat. 
9768). 

In this ninth century so filled with turmoil the Carolii^an tradition 
of monastic annals still carried on. Indeed the epoch is richer in annals 
than the reign of Charlemagne. Three series are of utmost importance: 
a French series, a German series, and midway between them a Lotharin* 
gian series. The tripartite division reflects the political division of the 
Frankish Empire after 843 into three kingdoms. 

The first series is a quadruple sequence of annals which extends to 
882 and is known as the Annals of St. Berlin ‘‘ which are continued to 
900 in the Annals of Si. Vaasl, a neighboring abbey. Part I covers the 
years 741-835. and is of slight value, for in many portions it transcribed 
textually. with additions, the Annals of Lorsck. The original part begins 
with Part 11, which extends from 835 to 861. The author was the cele¬ 
brated Prudent ius. bishop of Troyes, one of the cultivated Spanish 
scholars who frequented the court of Louis the Pious. He was a daring 
theologian, and sympathized with the Neo-Platonism of the great Irish 
scholar John Scotus and with Gottschalk, the most original thinker of 
the century, whose life-long imprisonment for heresy is one of the trage¬ 
dies of the period. Pmdentius’ labors and his life ended together. "He 
made an end of livu^ and of writing (mmdi el scribendi/mm fecit )" 
says his continuator, who was no less a person than the great archbishop 
Hincmar of Rheims.’» Part HI (862-882) is the best informed portion 
of the Annals of Si. Berltn, for Hincmar was the chief minister of Charles 
the Bald and primate of the Frankish Church. He inserts many docu¬ 
ments. It ends as abruptly and as tragically as the previous part, For 
Hincmar was driven from Rheims by a sudden inroad of the Northmen, 
and died during his flight. Some attendant priest seems Co have added 
the last sentences. Part IV, the Annals of St. Vaasl, which continues 
those of St. Bertin, carries the record down to 900, and is one of the 
best historical sources of a dark and violent epoch. 

The moat important ninth-century annals written in Germany are 
the Annals of Fulda/* which begin in 680 and terminate in 901. The 
Annoles Fuldenses are in five parts. Pan I (660-838) is a bad abridg¬ 
ment of the Annals of Larsch. Part II (838-8^) was written by a monk 
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named Rudolf, and is the best portion- Rudolf of Fulda is remarkable 
for having been the sole medieval writer who knew Tacitus. Traces of 
the Germmia. the Hisimts. and the Annals are discenuble in a sii^le 
passage (or the year S52. The autha was an intense partisan of Lud¬ 
wig the German and had a vffiuble haired for men and thiw across 
the Rhine- Charles the Bald is called the -'tymt of Gaul." In pms 
IIl-V the record diminiahtt in infonnatiwi until it e^ires m 901. The 
authors of these paru are not known. The juxtaposition of grave and 
gay events in an entry for the year 807 provokes a smle: "Gnmwald 
duke of Beneventum died, and there was great mortality in the 
tery of St. Boniface, so that many of ihe young l«then died, and Eggi 
died and Hutuman and Meginrat The boys in the school beat their 
teacher and ran away." . 

In the Middle Kingdom of Lorraine esUbUshed in 843 by the treaty 
of Verdun, R^ino of Priim's Ckrmwm »' is the most substantial work 
of the second half of the ninth century. It extends to 906. Down to 
853 it is compiled from the Armais ^ Lartck and the lost Annals of 
Pfiim, but frtan then on it is an independent and valuable work. Regino 
had unusual intelligence and a wide knowledge of affairs, even knowir^ 
something of what happened in Italy. He roved more widely than most 
monastic historians fee infonnatiOQ. Under the year 817 he writes: 
“These things which I have e xiy c ss ed above 1 found in a certain little 
book ilibdUy) written in pleb^ and rustic language, which I have 
translated into Latin- The rest erf the narrative I got from the reminis¬ 
cences of old men." Alas, that this littk history written in the venwcu- 
lar has disappeared. 'Writing of the year892 he has such a terse Tacitean 
phrase that one wonders if he, too, did not know Tacitus like Rudolf 
of Fulda. “Concerning many events in the past," he says, “it is often 
unnecessary to write at length, and conctmu^ modem t i m es one often 
has to be reticent because if the truth is told one iocurs the hatred of 
those in high place. He who abates truth either sinks into mendacity 
or degenerates into flattery." 

Among the lesser annals of the ninth century are the Annals of Xonim, 
discovered by Peru in 1827. They ait best foe the years 831-873. In 
the year 857 there is a remarkable account of a dangerous malady known 
as ergotism. In the Middle Ages rye was a staple food and is still the 
chief cereal in a large rone of territory in central Europe. Any disease 

which attacked rye was of great social and economic importance. There 

ia a fungus which commonly infecu rye after a wet su mmer , and makes 
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the grain poisonous to eat. This poisoning is known as ergotism. Ei^ot- 
ism was first described in the Annals oj Xantm}^ 

Of course the old fashioned copious compiler still persisted with his 
dull and ponderous tomes. Freculf, bishop of L4sieux, wrote such a work 
for the clever Empress Judith, about 8^, in which he perceived that 
the ninth century was the end of an epoch.’’ Similar to it ia the Brm- 
ariurn chranicorum di sex aelalibus mundi ab Adamo ad annum 8S$. 
Among the lives of the saints written during the period the most val* 
uable are the Life of Gregory, abbot of St. Martin's at Utrecht, one of 
the last companions of St. Boniface^ by his own disciple Liudger; AnS' 
kar’s Life of St. WilUhad, an Englishman and friend of Alcuin who 
first evangelised Frisia and then founded the bishopric of Bremen as a 
missionary station for the conversion of Scandinavia; the Life of St. 
Liudger. useful for the evangelization of Frisia and Westphalia; and 
Rimbert’s Life of Si. Anskar, the first mis^onary to the heathen 
Swedes.** 

Historical writing in Italy in the ninth century was limited to five 
works. For the history of the Lombard duchies of Benevento and 
Spoleto in the eighth and ninth centuries, we get valuable information 
the Hisloria Langobardorum Bmepentanorum by Erchempert, a 
Lombard by lineage and monk in Monte Cassino in the second half of 
the ninth century. His object, he says, was to continue the Lombard 
history of Paul the Deacon, who terminated his work with the year 744, 
and discreetly refrained from relating the history of the fall of the Lorn* 
bard kingdom lest he offend his patron by divulging too much embarrass¬ 
ing truth. No such reticence was necessary in the next century and 
accordii^ly Erchempert bluntly says that he is going to narrate "not 
the rule, but the ruin, not the triumphs but the calamities" of his fellow- 
countrymen. For events of the ninth century he is a valuable witness. 
His relation is full of vivid personal history. The monastery was de¬ 
stroyed by the Saracens in 884 and Erchempert fled with the other 
monks to Teano. Previous to this catastrophe he had been made cap¬ 
tive in 881 by some soldiery in the service of Pandulf, count of Capua, 
who was at feud with the abbot of Monte Cassino, and "stripped of all 
my goods acquired from boyhood and compelled to walk on foot before 
the heads of the horses to the city of Capua, where I abode as an 
exile." Again, in 886, he was despcnled by Greek bandits while travel¬ 
ling. 
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In Rome John the Deacon wa$ COTumsaofted by Pc^ John Vm to 
search the Lateran archivce and write a fuller Lift of Grte^y 
than those already extant.” The papal lik«rian Anastasius was one of 
the few persons in the West who knew Greek; at the request of John 
the Deacon he translated the Byaantine histories of Njcephcmis, Syncel- 

lus. and Theophanes into Utin. This irij^ work was kno^ in the 

Middle Ages as the HitUfria THpariilo (not to be confused with Ca»- 
odoTJs' work of the same name) and was almost the only »ur« 
mation on Byzantine history in the West. Hugh of Fleury, m ^e twelfth 
century, rejoiced in the posiesoon of a copy. ^ 
tied. prodaMis d roiusfd." although be deplored some fnvoous 
matter in it. This was an orthodox and Western slap at Greek religion 
and culture.” In Rome also, the PontifUdlis or Lims pJ Hu Popts 

was continued.” 

A unique historical work is the Lins nf Ike Bakops ef Ratenna by 
the archbishop Ajnellus, who was an enthusiastic antiquarian and 
included in the successive biogr^hies aiso a coropiehensive accent of 
the monuments of the historic dty. The bode might be described as an 
antiquarian and historical tour.” . „ - , 

Some of the poetry of the Carol ingian pmod is mst«ically mtorma- 
tive especially Theodulph of Orleans' Pariwusis odjudiees. Theodulph 

was a Spanish Goth and the best poet of the time, a lover of the classics 

and of art- As a mtssus dminuus—many bishops w«e employed as 
justices in eyre—the bishop of (Weans wrote a poetical account of his 
misrion in the south of France. It is very valuable for the light which 
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it throws upon manners and morals and the administration o( justice. ^ 
Another long historical poem is one In Honor of Louis Ihe Pious, in four 
books by Ermoldus Nigellus.*” It is a poetical biography of the emperor. 
Among striking passages is a long description of the scenes depicted 
in the mural paintings in the palaces of Ingelheim and Nymwegen, which 
has value for the history of medieval art. 

That epic spirit at the heart of so much early FVanklsh history, which 
is found in Gregory of Tours and the Liber Francorum, per^sted into 
the Carolingian period and before the end of the ninth century invested 
the history of Charlemagne with the aureole of legend. It is found in 
the Deeds of ChcrUmaine {De gesUs Caroli Magni libri duo)f^ written 
probably by Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall, between 8^4 and 887 
for Charles the Fat, Charlemagne’s great-grandson. The work is a 
string of anecdotes and legendary narratives commingled with actual 
history. It is very valuable in that it shows how the interesting romantic 
tradition of Charlemagne originated which culminated in the Chanson 
de Roland and the Carolingian cycle of French epics in the twelfth 
century.” 

The ninth century was an important epoch in the history of medieval 
pobtical theory. Then for the first time a clash developed between the 
rival authorities of Church and State, which was further complicated 
by the political claims against the crown of the risir^ feudality. Out 
of the turmoil emceed a considerable body of literature of a controver¬ 
sial nature.’* The earliest example is Paschasius Ratbertus’ Life of 
Wala and Life of Adalhord, two influential Carolingian princes who led 
the opposition against the Emperor Louis the Pious.** Another such 
writer was Agobard of Lyons (d. 840), whose Apologeticus is a brief in 
his own defense for his opposition to the emperor. Agobard was one of 
the intellectual leaders of the age, and also wrote tracts condemning 
popular superstition, trial by battle, the cult of images, etc. His most 
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notable tract is an invective against the Jews.** The work which most 
nearly approaches political theory, however, » Jonas of Orleans’ Ds 
insiitulioni rtiia (Ctmcfmmt tkt InsliMion oj Kinf^kip),^ the first of 
a long series of ’’manuals of Kingship ” which together constitute a most 
important body of sources for the development of medieval political 
theory. Kindred to this tract in its nature, but of less importance, is 
the Vio rcftd. or Rcycl Road, written by Smara^us, Abbot of St. Mihiel 
(ca. 830). It is more horutory and leas practical.** 

But the work of this nature above all others in Importance written 
in the ninth century is the Dt ordint paLUii (On Hu Govommeni of Hu 
PolMt), by Archbis^ Hiocmar. which is at once a manual of adminis¬ 
tration and a treatise on political theory.** It was based upon a lost 
treatise of Adalhard of Corbie with the same title, but contains much 
new and independent material. It was written for the instruction of 
Louis the Stammerer and lays down the principle with much assevera' 
tion, sustained by copious biblical quoutiona. that the king could do 
nothing without the consent of the bishops. In a word, it is a formula¬ 
tion of the philosophy of theocratic rule. Hincmar was a hai^ty prel¬ 
ate. and sometimes did not beatate to fabricate documents to sustain 
his purposes. The practical enforcement of the theory of the supremacy 
of Church over State was keyed upon the ecdeaiastical right of corona¬ 
tion of kings, firom whkh advocates of ecclesaastkal supremacy soon 
derived the corollary that as cocoDati<xi made the king, so the Church 
migh t depose a king. Hincmar’s inscAes^ was only exceeded by his 
mendacity. He declared that Louie owed his election to the kingship, 
neither to his royal lineage DOT to the nobles, but to the bishops. “Look 
to your position,” be cried. "See where your fore&thers are laid. Read 
their epitaphs—the life of each is shorter and shorta* as they recede 
from their great arKestor QrartemagDe. Beware then. . . . You shall 
soon pass away. But the Church and its bishops shall never pass away.’' 

No eatimate of the progress of historiography undo the Carolinglans 
would be complete without recognition of the ^ct that the Carolingian 
renaissance had a profound effect upon the preservation of the classical 
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Latin literature* and that to it we owe our possession ot Sallust, Caesar, 
Suetonius, Livy, Tacitus, Velleius Paterculus, andEutropius-** Almost 
all the classical Latin texts which we have today (with the exception 
of Terence, Catullus, Ovid, and Vergil) are based on manuscripts which 
were written in the ninth century, and which were copied again and 
again in the succeeding centuries until the Renaissance of the fourteenth 
century is reached, With very few exceptions the genealogy of no classi¬ 
cal manuscript can be traced back of the Carolingian era. The most 
active classical scholar in the ninth century was Abbot Lupus of Perri* 
^ea, whose are a precious mine of Information, llie loss of his 

own HiiiQria rim ana, in twelve books, which he wrote for Charles the 
Bald, is unfortunate. It must have been a better work than that of the 
same title written by Paulus Diaconus, which has been preserved. Did 
Lupus know Tacitus? His Ltliers, rich as they are in information regard¬ 
ing the cultivation of clas^cal literature in the ninth century, do not 
inform us. Yet Lupus was educated at Fulda, and Rudolf of fhilda, the 
annalist, as we have seen, knew Tacitus, and probably the same may 
be said of Regino of Priim. 

By the end of the ninth century the Carolingian Empire was rent to 
shreds by the simultaneous operation of feudal insurrection within, and 
the invasions of the Norsemen from without. The great siege of Paris 
by the Norsemen (886-887) and the deposition of the Emperor Charles 
the Fat, the last emperor of the theoretically whole empire, in 887, may 
be regarded as the terminal events. In Germany the Carolingian line 
expired in the person of Ludwig the Child in 911. In France it precari¬ 
ously hung on until 987, but the kings were lean and solemn phantoms. 
The tenth century in Germany and France inaugurated a new epoch. 

The destruction of chronicles and historical documents during the 
invaaoDS of the Norsemen was very great. A single fragment of the 
ChroHicU oj FonitMlle remains. The Chronich of Jumiiin is wholly 
lost. The chronicles of all the monasteries in the valley of the Seine 
have perished. Nothing has survived from St. Germain des Pr4$, or 
St. Germain TAuxerrois or Ste. Genevi^, and nothing Carolingian 
from St. Denis. South of the Loire, historiography becomes almost a 
blank. Hardly a line survives concerning Orleans, Blois, Tours, Pin- 
gord, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Limoges, and the entire provinces of Au¬ 
vergne. Vivarais, and Gascony. So deficient are the records that the 

■SAHors. 1, eh. uv; Louis Havct. '*Qu« C^v«nt I Chtrlemaine Im clMtlquM litiM!'* 
Rmt bUut.S^^rie. V <1MQ. 

" L«t«it idltim bv L«en Levi) Cain. L$ufi 44 Ftftitttti C9trttp4ni4nf (PaHa, ia27-S5. 2 v«: 
L«a claaaiqijea da C’hiatolre de Franca au ine)Mn Saa) with a French tracolation and bibliog- 
nphy. Cp. MoLiNiBJi, 1, no. SS7i £asBT, II. SCe-OS; C H. D eeaon. Lupm Fmiim u 
m6 Ttx( CrUit (Cambrtdia, Maaa., IMO); SANDva, I. 4SS f.: aod the aame la BHR. 
XXI (19Ce). a4S<47. 
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only knowledge we h^vt about the destruction the six episcopal sees 
of Gascony ia found in the incideotnl allusion of a charter. 

The primary sources for the history of the invasions of the Norsemen 
in Prance are the monastic chronicl^ already noticed. But a new one 
now becomes important: the Caia sbb^um FontanelUnsium or Derds of 
thi AbboU of FoniantlU. a monastery near Rouen popularly called St. 
WandriUe’s. This work covers the years 834-^50. years $41-859 
are also more fully noticed in a fragment of a lost Chmielt ^ Fonia- 
This double work is important kx the history of the Norse 
invawons in the valley of the Stine. The history of the basin of the 
Ltire is similarly provided for in the Ckrmicon Ncfnntitme, or Chfoniclt 
of the earliest particular history of Brittany, a^ remarkable 

for the dramatic episodes rtiaced in it, which have an epic ring. 

A unique type of sources for this dirturbed ^och are the histories of 
the peregrinations or ‘‘translations** of the relics of saints whose bones 
were cherished in every mcoastery. These relics were the most sacred 
of possesions, and when the Norsemen, who soon discovered that 
every monastery possessed gold and treasure, appeared, and flight was 
necessary, the monks saved the rdics before the treasure.*^ Finally, 
the story of the great siege of Paris (885-886) was related by Abbo, a 
monk of St Gennain des Pits, who was an eye-witness and participant 
in it. It is a strange uwk, for it is a poclkal narrative in three books.*^ 
Book 1 really relates the history of the ^ege. Book II is a panegyric of 
Eudes, count of Paris and Idng'to-be when Charles the Fat was deposed 
in the Eastern kingdom. Bcx^ III is devoted to St. Germain*s miracles, 
though it has some slight historical value. The third book was written 
some years after the other two. For Abbo's conscience hurt him, so that 
he added the third book in order that the whole might symbolise the 
trinity. As poetry the work is terriUei as history it is better than might 
be supposed. Abbo bad a certain power of narrative description, and 
again we find episodes which savor of epic. The author parades his 
learning in the use of archaic and unusual wonts, including a few Creek 

^ T«x( In Gttmmim Seri$t$fn, II. 90JHM. 

••U dg NsHUi lift t049i. sd. br M«d« CPvk IM: C6ll«etlon 

dM lCKt4B pour MTVtf. X!X}. 

For th« mo« knporunt oi tbdM "utfiabtted" Wi UocmiBt. I. oo. 171: for th»(r valuo 
imJ uM (Ac crtkl* ot Emillc McUAe. "Icdawawac oenanftdccdcmta Lokc ct tecpMir^* 
liom du corn d« Stunt Mmrtin (de TowiL" B8C. XXX (ISSS). 14S-M. 4»-60; Cc»*f>d|« 
MidM Hisiffy. ]]! <Kcw Ycrk, 192SI. SSS^. 

<»MociNjiit. 1. no. 854: EsarT. tl 1. lA-SS;B. Fa«i«. <»mU4»¥ini4t Ff 

fsr-es# (PuW. IMS: BtMMUeoedc rfinkte IlMts ficodcc. Imc. W). inuoducthoo. pp. 
v'vu, end 17-4S: E. A. Frccmca. 'ne Enrl]'SMfcco(Paric.''io Uc Hisigtitai flrit 

•erlcc (London. 1S72), 307^1. Tot end Pnneh (ranclntaoo bjr N, R. TortAM. AMcn, La 
sift* Fgfit pgt in Natmmdi m US W Iff (Firm. 1834): • ow edition. Mo wiUi • trincJc- 
tion, « promiied by H. Waquet end R. finweebvif ia l4s tUuitmaa it Chutsitt it Frgttet m 
mytn igt. cd. by L. Knlpbc& 
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ones, though there is reason to believe Chat he knew no Greek but bor^ 
rowed them from some lexicon. 

In Germany the once full and important annals, except those of PrUcn, 
ravel out tow^s the end of the ninth century like a frayed rope, until 
the meagerest of them degenerate into scanty minutes like these: 


906 DCCCCVI 
90? DCCCCVII 

908 DCCCCVIII 

909 DCCCCVIIII 
9t0 DCCCCX 
911 DCCCCXI 
918 DCCCCX] 1 

913 DCCCCX 111 

914 Dccccxnn 

913 DCCCCXV 

916 DCCCCXVJ 

917 DCCCCXVIt 

918 DCCCCXVTIt 

919 DCCCCXVI III 


Uosierit v&suverunt Saxon iem. 

Adelbortui comet deeollatua eat, iubente Ludovico Rese. 
Lktboldui dux occieue eat ab Ungarile. 

Burghardua dux Thuhngomm ocdaua eat ab UngariM, 
Ludovicua Rax pugnavlt cum UngaHU. 

Ungahi vaeUverunt Frandam. 

Ludovicua Rax obiit. cui Conradui tuccaaalt. 

Otto Saxonlcua dux obiit. 

Ungshi vaatando venerunt uaque Fuldam. 


Cuoimdua Rex obiit. cui Htinricua aueceaait. 





CHAPTER X]l 


GERMAN HISTORIANS OF THE SAXON, SALIAN, AND 
HOHENSTAUFEN PERIOD (919-1197) ^ 


T he historiography of an epoch, as has been pointed out in several 
preceding chapters, reflects the prevailing conditions of that 
epoch. The decline of the Roman Empire is mirrored in the de* 
dine of Latin literature. The historiography of the Carolingian epoch 
rtsponded to the vigorous regime instituted by Charlemagne, and the 
decline of the Frankish Empire is reflected in the degeneration of his¬ 
torical writing in the second half of the ninth century. 

Germany under the rule of the Saxon dynasty (919-1024) was the 
first country to rise above the welter of things into which central and 
western Europe had sunk in the ninth century; it was the first to estab¬ 
lish a finn government, the earliest to organise a truly feudal state in 
form and spirit. Naturally Saxony was the home of an awakened 
historiograpiiy, as the ancestral duchy of the new royal house. Here 
the Annals oj Corvty take on a new lease of life and the new Annals of 
Qusdlinbwrg begin. This nunnery was a favorite foundation of the 
Saxon house, espedally of Matilda, the Queen of Henry I, whose strong 
intsUect and deep religious feeling inai^urated an interesting pietistic 
movement here. These Annals do not begin until dS4, that is to say 
after the ‘‘new” history was well underway, and terminate in 1025, the 
year after the Saxon dynasty had expired. Short as they are, they are 


• WATTeNftACH, ]. pt. lU. «nd n. entire; Pr. Vi|ener. Qutlltn tur Guekithu 

II, t>tuath« 0«MilfeAu}<hrnW 4*t Kaimtfit. ms WUvkinJ bi» 
au} Sik« Ml titptmt (L«ipsii and Bvlin, G. Weiti. "Ueber dk Entwldduni der 

d«uueh«n Hinwiofnplue," /dr (/U(ilUiUtwf«MnnA4/!t, ed. bv W, Scbmldt. II 

(1S44), 97-lH, IV (ll4S). 97-112: H. VlldhAut, HtftSbuek dtr QutlUnAumd* w 
C^Kkitku (Snded., W<rl, 190S-09, 2 v.). 1,140-397; Mex Jtmen, ** Hkiorlofraphie und Quelkn 
dar dauUeben CcKhkhct bk 1300," In Gnndriu iir GtaehitUmiaitnukifi tur Siii/akruHt 
in 444 Studium dtr dtuUthin GutkUku 444 MilW4il»f4 uni dtr N4 umU. ad.by AJor« MttUttf. 
I (Ulpalf. IMS), 450-543, tlw kauM m 4 »w«nU wgrk in 2cvd ed. by L. Sehralu*Kallen* 
bert (Ulptlf iM BcrilA. 1914); M. Maoitlua. GftekifU4 dtr l4UiHi4elUft LiM4tuf d«> Wtkial- 
Itrs {Munkh, 1911-31, 3 v.). II-III: Heinrich CenU*. G«e<ilieA(e 444 4t$tisek4ti Vaiktt uni 
uitttr KuHur im tiOltUlltf (Uipiif. 1901-1904. 3 v). !. 701-00, 11, 043-51. HI, 062-72; 
A. 1 Uueb. Kiffk4Htt4tkifki4 DtuiKkl4)t44 (3rd ed.. Lelpili, 1911-29, 5 v.}, H 1,911 ff.; W. Cieae- 
breeht, Gttthkhu iir itulithtn K4i44rml (8lh ed., Lel^lf, 1377-190^ 0 vOi T. 777-OS, 11. 
653 SI, III, pt. |j, 1033-32. IV. 337-411, etc.; HtJii PrjU, Tfa Alt ChtfUmtpu. 209-16. 
end hi» Tk4 At* of Ftu44lim tni Thttttaty. 19-24,137-41 (iheee two work* were tjenaleted 
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phk and New York, 1905). Other critical literature may be found In PoiTKAar. There are 
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important. At the same time the succession of energetic historical events 
in Germany revived old monastic annals everywhere, which in the late 
ninth century had nearly expired. Among these are the Annals irf 
Rtich^nau, the Annals oj LoMts, the Annals of St. Enmeram, the Annals 
of Si. Maximin at Trier, the Annals <ff Weiniarlm, and the Annals of 
Si. OaU. 

Lobbea was an abbey in Hainaut which had been established in the 
seventh century. The energetic rule of the Abbot Folcuin from 965 to 
995 made it a house of great importance intellectually and politically in 
the Low Countries. Amid a busy life Folcuin found time to write the 
annals of his abbey. The narrative runs to 980. He inserted documents 
as pikts fustifieatiets; his presentation is lively, full, and truthful. The 
Carolingian portion of iht Annals of Si. Call, by a monk named Ratpert, 
had terminated in 833 and contains only the outward facts about the 
monastery. The Annals of St. Call languished through the Saxon period. 
Ekkehard IV (980-1060) resumed them where they had stopped in the 
ninth century and carried the narration as far as his own time. Although 
the author pertained to the post-Saxon period, he needs notice here for 
this reason. For fulness of information and vivacity of relation Ekke¬ 
hard IV's portion of the Annals of St. Gall is remarkable. Its only 
monastic rival for these qualities is the Continuation of Iht Chronicii of 
Rtgino of Priim, the only Carolingian chronicle which survived the 
downfall of the Frankish Empire with unimpaired vigor. 

But of more value than monastic annals are episcopal annals. This 
is a new departure. In the Carolingian epoch almost all annals were of 
monastic authorship. The policy of the Saxon kjj^s was to build the 
fabric of the German Church into the fabric of the government, and 
this gave enormous power and prestige to the bishops, who thereby 
became prince-bishops. ’ Accordii^y we have among episcopal annala 
the Annals of Hildesheim (to 1040), the (lost) Annals of HalbeTSladt,\ 
the Annals of SoUburg, the Annals of Colognt (to 1028). 

No region of Europe in the tenth century was as intellectually brilliant 
as Lonaine. The school of Li^e attracted students from France, Italy, 
and England. This distinction was chiefly due to the initiative of the 
g^t Bishop Notger (972-1008). At Lobbes the Abbot Folcuin wrote a 
history of the abbey based upon the archives of the house. His succes¬ 
sor Heriger, besides lives of saints, mathematical and chronolc^cal 
works, also, at the instance of Notger, composed a Hislory of iht Bishops 
of LUgt. The continuation of this work by the canon Anselm under 

* Per thk policy my Ftudal G*TW9ny (Chkctito. 1929). 2f-e?; E. N. Johnwn, Ttu Stcvlsf 
^ Gtrmsn Rpimpsl*. $IS^1024 (Lincoln, Univ. of Sdidle*. XXX* 

XXXI, I930-31, line wparnto reprint, 1932). 
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Bishop Wazo (1041-48) is even more valuable. A good biography of 
Bishop Baldric II (1008-18) was written at the monastery of St. James. 
In all these writings the influence of classical studies is apparent. 

The chief rival of Li^ge in intellectual vigor in this time was Metz, 
where a learned monk named Alpert was the author of an admirable 
History of tht Bishops of Mstz. Later this Alpert removed Co Utrecht, 
another intellectual seat whose school rivalled those of Lidge and Meta. 
Here he wrote in two books an historical work entitled Dt ditfersiialt 
Imporum, which is a tabUau vivant of events in the tow Countries 
between the years 1002 and 1118. It was dedicated to Burchard of 
Worms, the great Gennan canonist. The moat curious part of this work 
of Alpert is a polemic upon Judaism, which was precipitated by the 
case of a priest who publicly renounced the Christian faith and em¬ 
braced that of the Jews and justified hU conduct in a tract which made 
a sensation in the reign of the Emperor Henry 11. The History of tht 
Bishops of Verdun was begun after the burning of the cathedral in 917. 
The Gestc were an effort to restore the history of the bishops (and 
chiefly the destroyed title deeds) before the memory of the past was 
wholly oblilerated- 

The limitation of these works is that they all are rigidly factual, with 
stress upon the local scene. For interpretative or descriptive treatment 
and freer play of expression one must turn to Widukind of Corvey’s 
three books of Saxon History {Rerum ^estarum libri trts) and Bishop 
Thietmar of Merseburg’s Ckronicon. Corvey was a monastery on the 
Weser river, which had been founded in 822 by a colony of monks from 
the Frankish monastery of Corbie on the Somme, a very active seat of 
learning in the Carolir^an period. New Corvey inherited and sustained 
that intellectual tradition.* Here, in the last years of Otto I, a Saxon 
monk named Widukind lived and wrote.* Widukind was—as his name 
shows—of pure Saxon blood; he was proud of his people and his work 
is not a general history of the time but a history of the Saxon kings and 
especially of what happened in the duchy of Saxony. For the earliest 
pagan and barbarian history of the Saxons Widukind, like Jordanes and 
Gregory of Tours before him, drew upon the unwritten saga literature, 
traditions, and folklore of his people.* In one place he tells us that his 
infonnation is based on a ballad still sung about a famous hght between 
the Franks and the Saxons.* The Saxons are "a hardy people” (genr 

* Ph. iKJT«. BiWukeea HttuM Ctmam<sfum 16S4-7S. 6 v.). ]. Monurntnis 

iia. 

^PorriiASt. II. Ills 14 for edition* and lilerolgre. to whkh odd llcnn»nn Bloch. NA. 
XXXVIJI (1913). Sr-UI. and LlAid. iM., XLIX (1930), ISS-SA. 
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dura) and proud of the fearfid short svcrd (saM) (rrm they got 
their name. Although mc^e primitive in way of bving than the Franks 
and without the advantage of Frankish ^wt'plates and helmets, hut 
wearing home-made straw hats evM in the held, the Saxons were ca¬ 
pable of putting up a good (i^t. Uke a true Saxon, Widukind hated 
the Slavs acrou the Elbe and relates with glee the victorious winter 
ex^icion of Henry I in 929 acroes the frozen marshes of the Havel 
and the capture of Brunabor. "by htinger, the sword and cold” (fame, 
fmo. Jrigare). which he converted into a burg (the future Brandenbiu^g), 
of which he founded so many throughout Saxttiy and Thuringia to pro¬ 
tect the land from the raids of the Hungarians. Henry Ts military re¬ 
forms at last enabled the Saxons to resist the Hungarians. Widukind 
rises to a climax in his account of the victory on the Unstrut in 933— 
how the Saxon horse pursued the fleeing foe for eight miles up the valley 
whose floor v>ras strewn with Hungarian dead; how the victorious Saxon 
warriors raised the shout to Henry I: "Hail, father of the country, lord 
and emperor.” It is all toM in medieval Latin, but the spirit is Saxon 
German. He did not comprehend the universal ^gnihcance of Otto 2’s 
reign (936-973). His Savonic and Hungarian campaigns are recounted, 
but almost nothing is said of his Italian expeditions. Yet there is a 
precious and quaint summary of the new commerdal connections of 
Germany with the Mediterranean lands.’ Further he relates the dis¬ 
covery of the famous ril ver minea at Ramntelsberg in the Harz mountains 
and that Otto I learned to read Latin late in life, and with difficulty, 
but spoke the Slavonic tongue fluently. 

The history of the later Saxon kings is recounted by Bishop Thietmar 
of Merseburg (d. 1018) in his Ckranicon^ in eight books, of which 
Books l-II cover much the same grotind as WidukiAd before him. It is 
a very infomung work, but confused in its arrangement, a defect which 
the author himself recognized but did not live long enough to remedy. 
The original autograph manuscript is iMeeerved in the Dresden archives. 
The most valuable ponim is that which relates to the border wars 
against the Slavs, especially Henry II's Polish campaigns. There is a 
striking description of the German army's difficult march "per soU- 
tudines paludesque," and a truly impressive description of the great 

vlcuritfimparfttor tkrto w i iftctw tcqiM ramom. mvlxcmm refum ae fsnthjin 
UnMrm pviUr M Itvorva pretttnik: node p fcm aoi tafitei wteipit. RonwMrwn Kiileot 
K CrMeofvm SwnetoavDeM. pu «e«QM dhwii pttmm MMn, wi turcft «t arfentM. 
tWM Quoguc «t min vahMU opw dMuwU. titrm vtaa. tbufMt ctkin tt omnl tenen 
modiScttA UnmmtA, MiMtun M leUw |BMn« anuaalte SiMnOm Wtae Inviu. 

leonM K castelos. linuM ct MrutiMM*.«ouuum4M cveiiBM]u*q«c chhfliwMnun to iDo rw ilqu* 
•pMaiUf" (Bk. tit. eh, SS). 
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temple oi the heathen Slavs at Rethra.* Thietmar was a hjgh-bom 
Saxon noble with the pride and prejudices o( his class. He is straight¬ 
forward in narration; but his Latin is rude and crude. Unlike Widukind« 
Thietmar had a broad outlook and is informing also for the history of 
the German domination in Italy in his time. He remarks upon the dif- 
Acuities of traversir^ the Alpine passes, the heat and fever of Che plains 
of Italy, the hatred of the Italians for Gennans. Qui te suddenly medieval 
Genoa emerges out of the darkness which invests her history since 
the seventh century. He knows, too, of the ship-wreck of a Venetian 
galley in the Adriatic loaded with silks and spices and pigments from 
the Par East. There are bits of information, also, hardly more than 
obiter dicta, which are interesting, as the mention that Otto I imported 
Italian marbles for the adornment of the Cathedral at Magdeburg, of 
Jewish merchants with their Oriental wares sheltered over night in 
Merseburg cathedral, of how some of the boys in the episcopal school 
broke bounds one night and went into town and were found by the 
master “in stubathe German word leaps to the eyes out of the Latin 
text. Thietmar inserts snatches of folk song (cantilena), alludes to a 
dolorous ballad on the disastrous defeat of a German army under 
Otto II in 982 by the Saracens in Lower Italy, and is the earliest Western 
writer to cite the Latin animal fable known as the EcbasU captioi, which 
relates the flight of a calf from the stable, its adventures and return. 
The work is a satirical ail^ory; for the calf is a runaway monk, and 
the stable is a monastery. 

The prominence of the German episcopate in political affairs under 
the Saxon emperors accounts for an important series of Vitae ** of Ger¬ 
man bishops or abbots. Archbishop Bruno of Cologne (953-965) was 
Otto Ts younger brother, and an important personage in monastic 
reform and the revival of education- His Vi/a by Ruotger is a primary 
source for the reign of Otto I.'‘ John, abbot of Gorze in Lorraine, was 
another closely associated with the intellectual awakening. Within the 
walls of Gorze foregathered scholarly monks from Metz, Toul. Verdun, 
Burgundy, with now and then a visitor from England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and once a comer from Calabria in south-west Italy. John had visited 
the Greek monasteries in Lower Italy and brought back Greek manu¬ 
scripts of Aristotle and Porphyry. Later the emperor sent him on a 
mission to Mohammedan Spain and he lived for nearly four years in 
Cordova, where he learned Hebrew and Arabic and again returned with 
manuscripts. The extension of Arabic science north of the Alps is trace- 

• Ckwiftn, VI, 23 (17). Seo my Cirmt/ty (n. 2), SSS-91. 
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able to this embassy-The Lift of Udairic, bishop of Augsburg, is the 
biography of a soldier^bishop, the hero of the victorious battle of the 
Lechfeld in 955 over the Hungarians. The Lift of Meinwerk of Padrrborn 
is a long and important biography of a political bishop who, however, 
did not neglect his diocese for secular affairs. Similar but less inform' 
ing is the Lift of Burchard of Worms. But the gem of ail these episcopal 
biographies is the Lift of Btmwayd of Hildtshtim, the architect'drtist 
bishop who built the exquisite romanesque cath^ral at Hildesheim, 
designed the columns and the bronze doors—they show Italian influ- 
ence—trained the workmen to smeit and melt the metal and mayhap 
made the moulds himself. This Life is a classic in the history of medieval 
German art. 

To a clerk of the palace in the reign of Henry II we probably owe 
the Vita Motkildat rtiinat, wife of Henry 1, who founded the nunnery 
of Quedlinburg. 

The Saxon dynasty began with Henry I in 919 and ended with 
Henry II in 1024. It was succeeded by the Salian dynasty which ruled for 
one hundred and one years (1024-1125). New dynasty, new period. The 
supreme issues of the period were monastic reform and the conflict be* 
tween the emperors and the popes. It was the epoch of Hildebrand, 
Pope Gregory VII. It was an epoch of high importance for Germany, 
for Italy, and for the Church. The historic^Taphy of the time rose to 
the challenge of opportunity. The annals, chronicles, histories, and biog* 
raphies form a valuable body of historical literature. For the first time 
since antiquity history began to be written with strength, clarity, and 
even literary artistry. As Germany was the first state to rise politically 
after the dissolution of the Carolingian Empire, so it was the first state 
to develop a really cogent and interpretative history. 

Salian historiography is inaugurated by Wipo's Life of Conrad II. 
He was the emperor’s chaplain, a highly cultured Burgundian clerk, 
who knew classical 1/atin literature and was not a little influenced by it. 
Deviating from the customary biography of the age Wipo makes ab* 
stract reflections and writes with purpose." He makes—or rather makes 
Conrad II make—for the first time the distinction between the private 
property of the sovereign and the fisc or public property of the crown, 
and uses illustrations borrowed from the classics.'^ His account of 
Conrad H’s Italian expeditions is clear and he shows keen observation 

arikts. "Tht Introdoetlon of Anbic Science Into Lomlno in Uh Tenth Century/' 
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quam myuieia ralionibua allquid promiecue commantari.— Ctua Chuov^di 
Ifrii. eb. S. 
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of Italian conditions, zs when he remarks that Pavia was "a dwsely 
populated city " (valdApopuhsa) and in his analysis of the social classes 
in Lombardy (ch. 34). He can tell an anecdote or relate a tale well. An 
example of the first is the incident which happened at Conrad H’s co:^ 
nation when a serf, an orphan child, and a widow broke through the 
procession and implored the emperor’s justice and the emperor stopped 
his horse and directed that the petitions should be inquired into before 
he spurred his horse forward. The second example U the account of Con¬ 
rad II’s wild ride in Italy when he learned that a notorious bandit who 
had terrorised the countryside for years at last had been captured. In 
a single day he covered one hundred miles {centum tnsHaria l^ina) 
between sunrise and sunset, stoppir^ only to change horses. When he 
arrived he cried: "Where is that lion who has devoured Italy? By the 
crossofChrist. he shall no longer eat bread." The criminal was promptly 
hanged and "per ornnem iUam proeincuim pax H Securitas diu taientes 
simd emerserarti” (ch. 18). Conrad IPs swift and sure domination in 
Italy staggered imagination. The popular belief was that he had sold 
his soul to the devil in order to have success- 
The important monastic annals of the Salian epoch are the Annals 
of Reichenau. the Annals of Aliaick, and the Annals of Htrsfeld. Reich- 
enau was an old monastery on an island in Lake Constance and in the 
Carolii^ian age had been an important cultural place. Later it fell on 
evil days and declined and was not revived luitil the middle of the 
eleventh century. The historian of Reichenau was Hermann Contractus 
or the Lame, a cripple from birth, but intellectually the most scholarly 
man in Germany of the eleventh century. He wrote upon music and 
mathematics, but his great work is a Unimsal Chronicle which begins 
with the Christian era and extends to his death in 1054. Of course only 
the last part is of any value, but that is important, With the year 936 
Hermann's annals become more abundant and grow broader and deeper 
as he advances. From 1021 forward the presentation ia detailed and 
from 1039 to 1054 it is a very full contemporary history. The Annals 
of Allaich, in Bavaria, are a continuation of previously unimportant 
annals which with the year 1032 became a single sustained narrative 
running on to the conclusion In 1073, The succesrive authors were 
strong partisans of the emperors. The relation is very dependable. The 
Chronicle of Sernold of SL Blasien, again, is an important source, St. 
Blasien was the chief house of the German Cluniacs and was situated 
In the Black Forest. It had connections both with France and Italy, 
and hence Bernold had excellent opportunities to acquire information. 
He is hostile to the emperors and partial to the Gregorian movement. 
So far did he carry his resentment of Henry IV that he wrote his name 
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in Grtek letters instead of in Latin to express his abhorrence of him. 
Lesser annals of this epoch are the AnnaU oj Otttnbeuem, the Annals 
oj Ptgou, the Annalts Rosen9tl4mses. The old Anruils oj Padtrbom, the 
Annals of Wurzbuti. and the Annals of LUit run on into the Salian 
epoch, but are not of much importance. 

Far and away the most valuable annals of Germany in the eleventh 
century are the Annals of Hsrsftld, written by a monk named Lambert. 
Ihe style of this work is so eraceful, and the language so chaste, that 
if it were not for the medieval theme and the medieval outlook one 
might imagine himself reading a classical history. The influence of Livy 
is reflected all through the book. It opens with a sketchy approach from 
Creation to 1039; from 1040 to 1073 the account grows fuller, and from 
1073 to 1077, when it concludes, the presentation reaches its maximum, 
both in quantity and quality of narration. It is graphic and detailed 
to a degree, abounding with ascription of motives, description of 
events, episodes which are almost like word-etchings, diplomatic 
intrigue, and furious battles. Emperor and pope, lordly fighting 
bishops, powerful feudal dukes, nobles great and small, burghers of 
the Rhine towris, peasants—both freemen and serfs—all file before 
the reader’s eyes in a grandly organized and impressive process i on. 
As a work of literary art Lambert of Hersfeld’s Annals are among 
the most famous hitorical writings of the Middle Ages. But it 
is far from being trustworthy. Lambert was a violently prejudiced 
writer and unless controlled by other contemporary sources must 
always be accepted with caution. His capacity for plausible mis¬ 
representation is only exceeded by his amazingly subtle mendacity, 
He understood to a hair’s breadth how much to say and how much 
to conceal. 

Lambert’s account of the Canossa Episode (1077), when Henry IV 
met Gregory VII after he had been excommunicated and dethroned in 
Germany, is famous. Until 1873 its veracity was never impeached. 
But modem criticism has exposed Lambert and proved the charge of 
plain lying against him. What really happened at Canossa and what 
Lambert alleges happened there—which the world believed to be true— 
are two quite different things.'* It is little to be wondered at that Lam¬ 
bert abandoned his history at this point, giving up in despair any hope 
of resolving the immense mass of material which he had accumulated, 
especially since his mendacious practices had involved him in a labyrinth 
from which he saw no escape. In concluding he uses almost the iden- 

For « aitMjil analyiit of thU occount. with roferone* to ]lttr»tur« yipoa Lambert, aee 
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tical words of Sulpicius Severus at the end of hie Vila of Saint Martin 
of Tours. 

Lambert was also the author of a Lift of LuHy archbishop of Mai 112 
in the eighth century and favorite discijie of St. Boniface, and of a work 
entitled Dt instiiutumt Htneldmsis AtccUsiae, of which only the pro¬ 
logue survives. 

The War of Investiture stimulated a great amount and variety of 
historical writing in Germany. Berthold, a student of Hermann of 
Heichenau, carried his master’s narrative down to 1038. The RetioU of 
Saxony {Dt btlh saxonico) by a Saxon priest named Bruno is valuable* 
if read with caution. Bruno was honest, but a fanatical enemy of 
Henry IV about whom he believed and preserved all the current silly 
lying tales. His sympathy was with the Saxon peasantry and their 
endeavor to secure alleviation of their very real economic and adminis¬ 
trative grievances* but for the Saxon nobles, many of whom played a 
double game, as Otto of Nordheim, he had deep contempt. On the 
other hand the Carmen de beiio saxonico. a poetical account of the Saxon 
rebellion, is distinctly aristocratic in tone and abu&ve of the burghers 
of Maim and Cologne who drove out their bishops and supported the 
king. The author has not been identified. 

The bishopric of Toul received special eminence from the elevation 
of Bishop Bruno to the papal throne in 1049 as Leo IX. In 1050 he 
elevated his predecessor Bishop Gerhard (963-994) among the saints and 
inspired Widerich, abbot of St Evre, to write his Vila. The biography 
is ^e hrst one of a German bishop written in the new spirit promoted 
by the Quniac reformers, which emphasixea only piety, and ignores or 
slurs over actual historical hicts. 

Among other lives of bishops in the SaJian epoch three are disdn* 
guished; a Life of Anno, archbishop of Cdogne, which is a source for 
the period of the regency; a Life of Goiehard, bishop of Hildesheim, 
which is of interest to students of medieval drama, for it contains the 
earliest reference to a St. Nicholas Play; a Life of Benno, bishop of 
Osnabruck. This throws light on the daily administrative labors of a 
bishop and is especially valuable for a ce^nical account of the begin¬ 
ning of the building of Speier cathedral, of which Benno was the archi¬ 
tect. He was also Henry IV’s military engineer in erecting the castles 
in Saxony to hold that intractable duchy in check. 

** ” Not more Inerth po«Cao ezumo Jam in opera laniuaaMntM lesantiaqua nvatarite molo 
RuperoU in tonfum Mtia. ut videtur, pmrecM volumuiT hie tandain Hnetn imponlmua" <cd. 
al KoldcT'Bi^r, pp. 3(M-05). 

'' C. R. A Nrtt Thtetji C^eemint tkt Of^i^n of (Aj MiraeU CUnivenily of 
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The struggle between Heno' IV and Gregory VII for the first time 
in medievaJ Europe made acute the difiicult issue of the relation between 
State and Church, and at the same time the question of the legal rela¬ 
tions of the feudality to the crown was dearly envisaged. The result 
was the publication and wide circulation of a mass of controversial 
literature which lies at the base of medieval political theory. This body 
of pamphlets is collectively known as the Libelli dt Over one hun¬ 
dred of these tracts have b^n preserved. Eight are of the years 1073>S5; 
sixty-five between I08S and 1112; the years 1076,1080,1081,1084-86, 
1098, and 1112 were especially prolific. Fifty-five are of German au¬ 
thorship; forty-eight of Italian: seven of French; one was written by a 
Spanish author. 

The populsr nature of chi* controvenial litenture, and the manner In which it va« 
circulated, U a tuning evidence of the value and the power attached to collective opin* 
ion. It wa* intended to be read not only by the clergy, but to be nad to and expounded 
to the laity of the time, to nobles, burghers, even the conunon peasantry. The pamphlets 
were produced in multiplied co^m in abbey and cathedral achoola and diaseminated by 
prieeti, journeying monke, pil^we, wandering merohanta, at market places, fain and 
wherever concouraea of people were met together,*' 

Each side possessed able writers, but the greatest of them all was an 
advocate of the Gregorian party. This was Manegold of Lautenbach, 
Though his tract is crowded with biblical citations and tuigidly written, 
the argument is original and acute.® He adroitly avoided the direct 
statement, for which he had St. Augustine’s authority, that the Church 
was superior to the State because the Church was a divine institution 
wdiile the State was man-made, and instead atgued that royal authority 
was not of divine right, but derived from the people whom the king 
ruled; that the primary office of the king was to do justice, to protect 
life and property; that the allegiance of a king’s subjects was valid only 
80 long as he reigned justly; that the oath of allegiance was a mutual 
pact which entailed mutual and reciprocal rights and obligations; that 
the State rested upon compact and was a contractual organism; that 
sovereignty was vested in the "political” people, i.e., the nobles and the 

I* For road ini on thk polamical 1 itorttura too: A. W. and A. J. Carlyle. A Hiiiety ^ Madf* 
MMf TiMofy IK 1*4 WtU (Edinburgh. Lerdon, au., 1903-38, fi v,), III; C. Mobc, 
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cle^y, and the king was merely the executive whose duty it was to 
enforce that sovereignty; that the right of rebellion against an unjust 
king and his deposition was a reserved right inherent in the people,*' 
This epoch-making pamphlet, comparable in importance to the greatest 
political tracts of England in the seventeenth century or to Tom Paine*s 
Common Sense, was dedicated to Bishop Gebhard of Salzburg, himself 
the author of two anti-imperial tracts. Bernold of St, Blasien, the 
chronicler, was another pro-papaJ writer. Pope Gregory VU himself 
must also be regarded as one of these controversialists,** His famous 
deaee deposing Henry IV and putting him under the ban, and his two 
letters to his German supporter, Bishop Hermarm of Mets, are basic 
documents in the political theory of this time.** 

On the imperial side there were one Italian and two German sup¬ 
porters who deserve special recognition. The former was Petrus Crassus, 
a jurist of Ravenna, who wrote a Jusi\ficaiion of Henry IV. Petrus was 
thoroughly imbued with the Roman law, and had besides a deep knowl¬ 
edge of canon law and theology. He is said to have written the tract 
in a single day. From a tremendous store of knowledge he argued that 
State and Church were sovereign, each in its own sphere. Within the 
sphere of religion the Owrch was supreme, but where the Church in¬ 
volved polity, the State was supreme. Petrus Crassus was learned but 
not wise. He could not perceive realities. He venerated the Roman law 
so much that he believed its universal acceptance would solve all the 
difficulties, secular and ecclesiastical, in the Empire, and solemnly 
recommended the eighth book of Justinian’s Code to the rebellious 
Saxons for adoption in place of the Sachseniecht. More important was 
a tract entitled: De unitaU ecclesiae conservandQ (On the Presenaiion of 
Church Vnily) by Walraum of Naumberg. The moderate tone, the clarity 
of argument, and the under-current of deep and honest feeling which 
pervade this tract make it a very impres^ve document. By its side 
may be put Wenricus of Trier’s open letter in 1081 to Gregory VII 
beginning: "In all time . . {omni tempore), which exhibits a moder¬ 
ation and a reasonableness sharply in contrast with the vituperative 
nature of much of this tractate literature. The imperial advocates 
evinced greater literary ability and more moderation than their an¬ 
tagonists. 

At Lidge imperial and papal partisans were almost evenly divided, 
and here the proclamation of celibacy of the priesthood created a 
furore and was violently attacked by the chronicler Sigebert of Gem- 

" Fw Ihe enermoui influence er ihi« poUUcel thecry. pm aid.. 260 note. 
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61oiuc»** who died in 1112. Sigebert was a thorough scholar and besides 
this important chronicle was the author of a work entitled De scripuni- 
his tccUsiasiicis, a sort of ''Who's Who” of 171 ecclesiastical authors 
from St. Jerome forward whose chief works are listed. In the person of 
Hugh of Flavigny in the diocese of Autun, we find an example of a 
monastic historian who passed over from the papal party to that of the 
emperor, and who states that his change of heart was owing to the 
avarice and cupidity of tlie papal legates. 

The increas^ and careful use of archive material and official docu* 
ments is another characteristic of the new historiography. This method 
appears in Paul of Bernried's Lift of Ouiory VII, and in the Histtny 
of MonU Cassino by Leo, the archivist of the monastery. The progress 
thus realized in historiography is manifest in two forms: on the one 
hand large usage of authentic sources* on the other a deepened sense of 
the living nature of historical change and the endeavor to interpret 
men and events in terms of idea. 

In the eleventh century we discover the profound influence which the 
events of the age, and the new spirit of the time exerted upon historical 
writing- The old-fashioned chronicles and annals have become obsoles¬ 
cent. The new history is less factual, and more interpretative and 
explanatory. The writers endeavor to find a bond between different 
events, to see the bearing and relation of things, to analyze the action 
of persons.** This transition is clearly manifest in the universal chron¬ 
icle of Hermann Contractus of Reichenau. His first continuator, his 
pupil Berthold who resumed the chronicle after 1055, at first writes 
after the old method. But with the outbreak of the war of investiture 
he became an outspoken opponent of the Emperor Henry IV. This 
alteration is also found in the universal chronicle of Ekkehard of 
Aura, or Urach, on the Saalc river in Franconia. The first part of this 
chronicle was written by the Prior Frutolf of the convent of Michels- 
berg near Bamberg and was favorable to the imperial cause. In 1101 
it was resumed and continued by Ekkehard to U25 in opposite spirit.** 
There was nothing new in the plan, which begins with the Creation, but 
the achievement was new. For Ekkehard produced by all odds the best 
world chronicle of the Middle Ages. It is a remarkable synthesis. Never 
satisfied with it, he rewrote it five times. Naturally except for the art 
of composition apparent in it, the part before his own times is of little 
value. The contemporary portion of this chronicle is of high value and 

"Per vritinc»4ruj litmttjre, lee Potthavt, tt. 10!^17. 
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of great importance. From 1099 to his death in 1125 it is full and unusu¬ 
ally accurate- His attitude towards the investiture strife was concilia- 
tory. Remarkable is his detached, critical attitude towards that mad 
popular enthusiasm of the time, the Crusades. He was not swept off 
his feet by the wild tide and regarded the movement with a certain 
indulgent scorn. Noteworthy also is the breadth of his outlook. For 
he knew what was happening in France, England, Italy, and Spain 
with unusual fullness. It is striking illustration of how news travelled 
In the Middle Ages that this inmate of a small abbey in central Germany 
was able to ascertain accurate information of events in the wide world 
beyond the borders of his own country. 

In medieval Germany in the eleventh century the characteristic 
form of new expression was the Universal Chronicle, The explanation 
is not far to seek. Ever ance Otto the Great the imperial dignity had 
been attached to the German kingship. The German emperors were 
regarded as the successors of the Caesars and of Charlemagne. Their 
sway extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
from Aachen to Rome. Naturally, with this wide political horizon, the 
ablest of German historians took the large view. 

The Universal Chronicle, as a type of historiography, stands midway 
between the previous cruder annals with their restricted vision, their 
stress on merely local matters, their notices of ediiKCS and superstitious 
relation of “signs and wonders,” and the analytic historical method 
based upon documentary evidence which appeared in the high Italian 
Renaissance. “The chronicle is differentiated from the annal by a less 
strictly ordered sequence of material, but also by the compensating 
advant^e of an attempt at a certain literary pretention.” 

The leaven of a new thinking may be detected at work in the elev¬ 
enth century, In the twelfth century that awakening had gathered 
such head that it broke out in a Horeate manifestation at once intellec¬ 
tual, spiritual, esthetic. Intellectually the Renaissance of the twelfth 
century was displayed in the educational revolt in the monastic and 
episcopal schools against hide-bound tradition, which gave rise to Ros- 
cdlinus and Abelard and culminated in the formation of univenities 
everywhere; in scholastic philosophy, in the introduction of Arabic 
science into Western Europe; in the emergence of a literature in the 
vernacular, especially poetry; in the revived study of Roman law. Spir¬ 
itually the new movement was expressed in passionate preaching like 
that of St. Bernard; in mysticism, like that of Hugo of St. Victor; in 
new monastic orders, like the Cistercians and Carthusians, In art it 
found expression in late Romanesque and early Gothic architecture. 
All Europe partook of the new spirit, It was impossible for historical 
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writing not to be influenced by the Zeitgiisl. Everywhere in Europe 
historiography responded, 

In order to undersund German historiography in the twelfth century 
one must understand the prevailing political issues of the age. Within 
Gennany. after the expiration of the Salian horiae in 1125. two political 
parties emerged, which later were called the Guelf and the Ghibelline 
(or Hohenstaufen) parties. But in 1125 the former was more explicitly 
a Saxon party. It was represented by Lothar. duke of Saxony, who 
stood for all that Saxony had fought for in the War of Investiture—the 
autonomy of the German duchies under the crown, a feudal federalized 
monarchy with the prerogatives of the king defined and limited, The 
political philosophy of the party was derived from Manegold of Lauten* 
bach. The power of the party was derived from the Biilunger dukes of 
Saxony who long had oppo^ the absolutistic policies of the Salian 
emperors, and whom the Saxon nobles and peasantry had supported, 
tothar was the heir of this heritage, for he was the son of Otto of Nord- 
helm's daughter and himself had married the heiress of the Biilunger 
dukes. 

The issue as to whether Germany was to remain a feudal state of 
separate historic duchies, independent in their internal affairs and each 
preserving its own historical traditions, or whether Germany was to be 
converted into a compacted state ruled by a king as nearly absolute as 
drcumstances would permit,*’ was joined when Henry V died without 
an heir in 1125. The ^ians at once put forward the late king's nephew, 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen. Saxony and Bavaria, whose duke was 
Henry the Proud, of the great Guelf house, advocated Lothar of Saxony. 
Germany hovered on the verge of civil war. Fortunately wiser heads 
and stronger wills prevailed and the choice was left to an electoral com¬ 
mittee of forty great nobles, twenty from each party. We have a re¬ 
markable account of this event in the Narratw dt tleciicne Lolharii by 
an unnamed clerk, who expresses wonder that so hardheaded and illit¬ 
erate a body of men should have displayed so much wisdom. Illiterate 
these nobles were in the technical sense of being unable to read or 
write^this was true of almost all the laity until late in the Middle 
Ages—but men of that sort were by no means defldent in ability. Feudal 
government made men 

The accession of Lothar of Saxony to the kingship gave a great im¬ 
pulse to the writing of history in ^ony, and the Annals of Erfurt. 
Paderbom, Hildesheim, Magdeburg, Poehlde, and Pegau acquired new 
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mspiiation. Some of these were afterwards lost by incorporation in huge 
later compilations such as the Annals of Cologns^ At the same time a 
new Saxon chronicler appeared, the Ancialista Saxo, who apparently was 
a clerk of Halberstadt cathedral- His work covers the history of Saxony 
from the time of Charles Martel (714-741) to the death of Lothar II in 
U39, Of course only the last years have any valw. Finally, unique 
among medieval annals is the emergence in the middle of the twelfth 
century of the poetical Kaistrchronik of Regensburg, tl« earliest example 
of vernacular historiography but more poetry than history. It extends 
from Julius Caesar to the crusade of Conrad III in 1147, and borrowed 
so many current legends and fables that its influence on German his* 
tonography was bad, as the degeneration of annalistic literature shows.” 
Germany like France in these viul centuries throbbed with folksong 
and popular ballads, some of which crept into the chronicles, An almost 
Homeric instance is the heroic feat of Mar^ve William of Meissen 
and a Bavarian count palatine named Poto, in 1060, who with a hand¬ 
ful of men as a rear-guard covered the retreat of the German army 
before the victorious Hungarians through the Theben Pass, the famous 
gateway into Hungary where the river March falls into the Danube- 

Tbese two {rdace the AmaU AUmktim] vhen the othen were slain toole their 
stand upon a knoll and laid about them with «uch slaughter that the deeds of the very 
bravest men oi fonner tinies seem small in comparison. From evening until sunrise they 
fought, standiof back to back, nor could they be overcome, even by the Cbo\isand9 [?| 
against them. They would not surrender until King Bela's word o( bonce- was given to 
spare them. 

Ever afterwards Poto was known a$ “the Brave." The chronicler 
Ekkehard of Urach forty years later wrote of him; “Truly he was 
believed to have sprung from the race of the giants of old." The memory 
of this famous day lived long in German eong, In the Lift of Benno 11 
of Osnalnikk there is a most interesting allusion to the songs {cantilenat) 
that were sung commemorating the deed. It is a pity that Germany 
was not as sensitive to romance as Prance, else we might have had a 
German epic comparable to the Chanson de Roland out of this stren^ 
uous age.” 

••Cp. Wattsnsack, 11, 2S0. 
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The first half of the twelfth century in Germany was prolific in im* 
portant historical biographies, as the S^on period had been before. The 
most valuable of these Vitae are three Lives of Bishop Otto of Bamberg, 
the apostle to the Pomeranians, a major source for the relation of the 
Germans and the Slavs of the Elbe. The oldest, shortest and most exact 
is by a monk of Priefting; the second by Ebo, a monk of Michelsberg 
in Bamberg; t?ie third by Herbord, another Michelsberger monk,** 
Another important bishop’s biography is the Life of Albtro of Trier by 
Balderich, He was a zealous adherent of the high>church party, a 
Frenchman by birth, a somewhat worldly and cultivated man whom his 
biographer does not idealize, but represents as a very human sort of 
person. This kind of ecclesiastical portraiture is very unusual. The 
Life of Harbert of Xanttn, founder of the Order of Praemonstratenaian 
C^ons, and archbishop of Magdeburg until his death in 1134, is im¬ 
portant both as a political record and as a source for the history of the 
religious emotionalism of the twelfth century. There are really two 
lives, the first a factual one, the second a working over of the first into 
a typical saint’s legend for purposes of edification. Historical self¬ 
revelation is found in the valuable Leittrs of Wibald, abbot of Corvey, 
a monk-statesman of the re^ of Lothar II. 

Every medievalist knows that the twelfth century was intellectually 
a brilliant epoch in many capacities.** But only the specialist in medieval 
historiography is aware how rich it was in historical literature.** 

The supreme expression of the Twelfth-Century Renaissance in 
Germany is found in Otto of Frei^ng’s CkronicaA* No other country 
in medieval Europe could boast so profound, so erudite, so philosophical 
an interpretation of history. Otto, who died in 1158, was the uncle of 
the Emperor Frederick I (Barbarossa), being the son of Margrave 
Leopold of Austria and a grandson of the Emperor Henry IV. As he 
was intended for the Church he was educated in Paris, the schools of 
which led all Europe. He entered the Cistercian order and in 1137 was 

■ For *n •naly«U of thcoe biofrophiM. with cttracta. mo my Ftu4«l GtrfHony (n. S]. 42S-94: 
Bn|l4h irAnalttion, with ttt hioMrictl Introduction, by C H, Robinwn (London. 1920). Then 
li on axcollent trills on Otto of Bombers In JS. IS77. pp $21-SS. dOS-13. 

»• Sm Chtrloo If, MMklnt, Th4 Rtneiu«Huiftk4 Tmtflh Ctniuty {Cambridso, MaM.. 1S27). 

“OioMbroebt (n. 1), V], appondbe, end Kkuek (a. I). IV. 472-86 eont^ otudk* of the 
eourcM for the reifne of Predorick I end Henry VI. 

" Kftw edition by A. Hofmebter In the Rtfum OtrmOHie^um (KAAOver, 1SI2). 

with critkel Introduction end notee: Srifllih tnneJetlon by C C. Mierow. Tk4 Tim dim; « 
Ckramtk of Vnimtet Hitivry to iSt Ytvr lUf Ouv of Rroitint (New York. 1026: Recorde 
of CiviiiuUon eeriee). with Introdoollon. The literature le velumlnoue. Soe Pehlmann<Wtklt 
(n. 16 ebove). no. 6690; PotthaST. 11, 665-87: Wattbnbach. 11, 27U7S: Emet Bcmhelm. 
" Der Cherekter Ottoe von FrcUlnf und eelncr Werk«,** MilttiHmivn U» Mmoukischtn Imii- 
luu jar Ctuhhkitfortcimnt, Vt (1666). 1-62; A. Hofmdeter. 'Sludbn dberOltovoaPrelelns.'' 
NA. XXXVII (1012), 101 - 61 ; K, W. NlCMCh. “SMuAiche Studien." ffZ. lit (1650). 922- 
4001 end H. Slmonefeld. fehtbMtr diuUthtn Rotekts niUft Ptititick f, I (Lcapilg. 1006. 
no morepubliih^. 
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made bishop of Frdsing near Munich. Deeply versed in theology, 
widely read in history, endowed with a penetrating and contemplative 
mind, a profound admirer of St. Augustine and of Aristotle, whose works 
he introduced into Germany, yet imbued with the idealism of St, Ber¬ 
nard, the greatest Cisterican of all time, whom he knew, influenced at 
the same time by the three greatest French teachers of the age, Abelard, 
Hugo of St. Victor, and Gilbert de la Porrte, Otto of Freising was a 
rare mind who had been rarely educated.** 

Aa Augustine was stimulated by the prophet Daniel to write of the 
rise and fall of the empires of antiquity in his City of God, so Otto of 
Freising was stimulated by Augustine to continue the parallelism, the 
thesis being, of course, that the Medieval Empire was the successor of 
the Roman Empire. The first half of the work deals with antiquity; 
Books IV-VI with the Middle Ages- In this vast composition Otto laid 
practically all the historical sources known to the Middle Ages under 
contribution. Book I begins with the Creation and extends to the 
founding of Rome, with traditional emphasis upon the history of the 
ancient Hebrews. Book H extends to the beginning of the Christian 
era. In the prolc^e to Book III he expresses relief at the chance at 
last to deal with ChrUlianity. It ends with Constantine. Book IV 
relates the history of the Germanic invasions and the decline of the 
Western Empire. In Book V he passes to the history of the Franks and 
Charlemagne. Book VI is the history of Germany under the Saxon and 
Salian emperors. Conrad II (1024-37) from whom Otto of Freiang was 
descended, is the ninety-third "Roman emperor.” The First Crusade 
kindles his enthusiasm and it is to be observed that he explicitly says 
that the Emperor Alexius appealed to the West for assistance- The 
first indication of real historic^ criticism is where he declares the Eiona- 
lion of Constantine to be a forgery. He explains at length that ancient 
Babylon is a heap of ruins, but that the modem counterpart of ancient 
Babylon is Cairo. Irate pilgrims called the Saracens "Babylonians." 
He pins the foolWt fable that the Mohammedans are idolaters. The 
War of Investiture depresses him, for as a prince of the Salian house 
his sympathy cannot but be with the emperors, while as a churchman 
he feels allegiance to the ideals of Gregory VII. He ardently believes 
in monasticism, and it never seems to have occurred to him that the 
remedy for the evils of monasticism was not more, but less monasticism. 
As a son of the margrave of Austria he hates the Hungarians. 

The point of departure of Book VII is 1106, where Ekkehard of Urach 

Simontietd. 9p. ci^. 652-S3 hu eoUecM the judfni«nti of medarn Gexnun hielorleni 
oo Otia "The frestnt hUiorlen of the Middle A|ee'' (Bemhelm): "the petk of mcdlcvel 
histoneni" fCundJach); "the Ant to beve a coneeption of the wotld-eequenee of hlMOfy 
(Wllmana):" the philoaophical hictorian of the Middle Afea" (Schmeldler). 
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had ended. It is. accordingly, a history of his own times, in relation of 
which he relies upon his memory and the recollection of others. 

Otto had a more critical faculty than most medieval historians. He 
rarely alludes to miracles. His constructive mind enabled him to sort 
and to arrange his materials effectively. His side*comments on grammar, 
etymology, mythology, and folklore are valuable. His view of history 
was that every single fact, however isolated, fitted into an immense and 
glorious pattern which God had foreordained. He could write nothing 
less than universal history. He begins with a prologue which explains 
his intention: 

to compoM t history whweby throuih God'i fevor I mlsht diipliy the miierlee of the 
dtlseni of Bebylon [the worldly city] and also the glory of the kingdom of Chriit to 
which the citizens of Jeruulem are to bok forward with hope, end of which they are to 
heve a {dretatte even in thle life. 

The body of his text is a ponderous compowtion. Fortunately Otto 
relieves his heavy philosophic interpretation by inserting admirable 
paragraphs of quite another character. A Cistercian monk himself, he 
writes a long and vivid account of daily life in a Cistercian monastery: 

They think it linhil to let any inierval of time paee unoccupied by heavenly cottlere tave 
only the brief period during which they consign their we&ry limbs to rest on a mean bed 
made of oners or a rough blanket; and they carry this so far that, at the very time of 
todily refteehment. they are ever intent upon the reading of the Holy Scriptures. pre> 
tWring to feed the spirit rather than the body. They all alike abstain from meat, and 
abetaining from wine, use for food aometimes pulae, sometimes only bread and water. 
. . . All the workshop of the various artisana—the bakers, the emitha, the weavers and 
othera—are located within so that no one of them may have occasion to wander outside. 
These workmen are very oarefully secluded. The entrance door la situated in the outer 
covfft. Thee a devout and holy brother « ever preaent, welcoming all who come as 
gueata—pilgrims, the poor^wlth ready goodwill, and aa though he were receiving Christ 
hinaelf. Having washed their feet and then seabuily bestowed upon them all the other 
services that human kindness suggesU, he conducts them to the oratory and then aaaigna 
them to a guset room. . . . Although they are worn with toil, wearied by watching and 
weakened by fasting, yet, like the locusts that chirp the more shrikly when they are fim* 
Ished, the brothers spend almost the whole night in wakefulness, singing psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs. 

In IU7 Otto completed hie great “Tale of Two Cities," and then set 
to work to chronicle the deeds of his nephew the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. No man was better qualified for the task. The facts which 
he cites are vouched for by a letter from Frederick himself in which 
the emperor set down a brief record of the events and dates of his reign. 
This letter Otto prefixed to his chronicle. The Gesta Fridirici / impera* 
i(nU is an historical document of immense importance. The multitude 
of accurate details, and the number of historical personalities of whom 
he writes and many of whom he knew, is amazing. St. Bernard, Abelard, 
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Arnold of Brescia. Gilbert de la Porr^ move across the pages as living 
men, He alone informs us that Abelard was once a protesting pupil of 
Roscellinus; he is the fundamental authority for the dramatic history 
of Arnold of Brescia and the Roman commune. He had a gift for lit- 
erary portraiture, a$ one may perceive in his remarkable description of 
the emperor's two ambassadors to the pope, Rainald of Dassel, arch¬ 
bishop of Cologne, and Otto of Wittelsbach. count palatine. The Gesta 
Fridfrici is only a fragment. For Otto died before completing it and 
the last two books were written by his notary Kahewin. Nevertheless 
the Gesto is a work of major importance. Though it is objective history 
and filled with action, Otto's quality of mind was such that he could 
not but write with insight and interpretation. This was the time when 
the Lombard cities, beginning to grow rich upon the heavy transalpine 
trade in orientai importations which the Crusades had stimulated, cast 
off the domination of feudal lordship whether of bishop or baron, and 
sought to acquire independence. Otto's account of this complex revo¬ 
lution,’* at once political, economic and social, is so clear and analytic 
that it would tax a modem historian to do better.” The conflict with 
the Lombard cities was soon followed by the renewal of the old quarrel— 
but under new conditions—between emperor and pope. Here again 
Otto's account is valuable, especially b^use he has inserted many 
original documents and Frederick I'8 own speeches. The faithful Rahe- 
win carried the Gisic to 1158 along the same lines as his master. But 
it is a pity Otto of Freising was not spared. His death in the prime of 
life in 1158 was an irreparable loss to twelfth-century, and indeed to all 
medieval historiography. 

Otto's Ckronka was continued fifty years later by a monk of St. 
Blasien of the same name. He began with Conrad III and the Third 
Crusade and carried the work to 1209. If it were not for a singular 
dearth of historical sources for German history in the second half of the 
twelfth century it would have less value than it does. Two other 
historical works which bridge the century mark of the year 1200, which 
originated in the seat of Hohenstaufen power, Swabia and Alsace, are 
the Ann<tl$ cj Marback, a monastery near Colmar, and the ChronkU of 
Burchard of Ursperg (1126-1225), which in reality is a continuation of 
Ekkehard of Urach. They are primary sources for the last years of 
Frederick 1. the reign of Henry VI, and the relations of Philip of Swabia, 
Otto of Brunswick, and Pope Innocent UI, although the documentary 
material of this epoch is far more important than the historical. 

Dk. IT, ch. IS>1$ <Ke Mierow’t ir., n, 33), 

•Cp. my Ftitisl Cfrmany (n. 2) end IlMklM (n. 31), 243-44, 

■ Sue R<8in«td Lin« PmIc’s comment nn th« poucity of hiiloricaJ oourcM in hi* odiUoA ol 
John al Soliobiiry’i Itiuptia panitfitfUf (Oxford, IS27>, p. vii 
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This i$ the time, too, when the Great Annals of Coloine {AnncUs 
colonienses maximi) become of importance to the scholar. The lirst 
part is a general world-chronicle to 1144. From then on the matter 
becomes fuller and independent. It terminates in 1238. The new spirit 
brought into the work in the middle of the twelfth century undoubtedly 
was due to the influence of the great Archbishops Ralnald of Dasse) and 
Philip von Heinsberg. It is a product of various hands over a century 
of time, and prevailingly pro-imperial in sympathy. The Annals of 
Cotopte was a widely popular history in its time, as the catalogues of 
medieval libraries show. 

As the Rhenish and Saxon bishops were deeply concerned in the ruin 
of Henry the Lion in U81, the Annals of Magdtbuti (to 1188), the 
Annals of (the monastery of) Poeklde, the Annales Palidensts in the 
Hars, reflect Hohenstaufen sympathy and represent an extension of 
Ghibelline histonography beyond Swabia and Alsace, the two leading 
regions of Hohenstaufen historical writing. Other annals of the same 
type are the Annals of Pegau, in the diocese of Merseburg, the oldest 
part of which goes back to 1190, although the annals are more valuable 
for the history of Frederick II*s policy in Germany, and the Chronica 
5. Peiri Erfordensis (St. Peter in Erfurt), which has important informa¬ 
tion regarding Frederick Ts political dealings with the Saxon bishops. 
The original goes as far as 1209, but a later continuation extended it to 
1276. 

Over against the GhibeQine-Hohenstaufen group of historical works 
in this time may be set Che Guelf group. Two of these may be noted. 
The Historia Welforum Weingartensis was composed in the monastery 
of Weingarten. It opens with a genealogy of the Guelf family, and 
extends to 1208. The other is a History of Henry the Lion (Historia de 
Henrico dues) by Gerhard of Stederburg, a monastery near 'Wolfen- 
biiitel. He died in 1209. It ends with the death of the noble old lion 
in 1195. The account of his last years after his return to his beloved 
Brunswick from the exile into which he was driven by his cousin Fred¬ 
erick lis a sympathetic one. The great duke's fondness for having the 
old chronicles of German history read to him is worth noting. Henry 
the Lion took great pains in supervising the composition of the chroni¬ 
cles of his own country.** 

Of great importance also are the Annals of Stade, written in the mon¬ 
astery of St. Mary there by the prior, later abbot, Albert. In the general 
sense of the word his work is a world chronicle; but he introduced a 

* "AntiQUK acripu ehronlconim prteecpit Mricribk «t cor«m rcdtaii. ct in hae 
oceupatione w<9« noctocn dusk iittomnem" (CArsnjMn S/fdrr6u'f«tu«, bi Ldbois. SeripUfea 
mum BruMrittmium [Hanover. 1707>U. S v,L 1. SST). 
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great deal of important information of hia own time which i$ not to be 
found in the source material of other writers* especially for the later 
reign of Emperor Frederick U. The work U also aignihcant in the history 
of culture since it often informs one on economic and domestic affairs. 

In the complex of feudal principalities and episcopal urri lories once 
comprising eastern Belgium and Holland* several historical works were 
written in the twelfth century which deserve notice. In Hennegau (or 
Hainaut) Gilbert of Mons, the chancellor of Count Baldwin V. was the 
author of the Chronicon Hanonitnsf or Chronicle of Hainaut* which is 
almost local in its scope. Nevertheless* It is a singularly valuable chron* 
icle for the copious details it contains with regard to the nature and 
working of a feudal government* though it would require a long disser¬ 
tation CO verify this assertion line by line. It gives a picture on a small 
scale of feudal administration at the height of that regime.** In the 
diocese of Li^e we find the Anncls of Si. Jacob's, a local abbey. The 
first part is thin In content, but the latter part from the pen of a monk 
named Reiner up to the year 1230 is a rich source both for German 
politics in gener^ and especially for the cultural conditions of the Low 
Countries. In Frisia and Holland the Chronicle of the Abbey of Esmond 
near Utrecht extends to 1205. More important is the monastery history 
of Wlttewierum in the vicinity of Groningen, which was written by 
the abbots Emo and Menko. It goes as far as the year 1372, but has 
a continuation until 1296. 

In spite of the magnitude of the issues in Germany and the Empire 
in the twelfth century political theory was not nearly so vigorous and 
original as it had been in the previous century. The only outstanding 
German poLtical theorist was Gerhoh, provost of Reichersberg (1132- 
69), in the diocese of Salrburg. He was highly educated, an austere 
churchman deeply concerned over the increasing feodalisation of the 
German bishops* one of whom in 1137 had haughtily called his diocese 
'‘our territory" {lena noitra) as if it were in law—as it was in fact—a 
fief. The Pnnt-Bischof was not far away. Gerhoh believed that the 
worldliness of the clergy betokened the approach of the Anti-Christ. 

This survey of German historiography in the feudal age would be 
incomplete without some account of ^ose historians who particularly 
related the history of German eastward expansion and the conquest of 
the Slavonic tribes beyond the Elbe.** They are three in number: Adam 

■ On tlM vitM of chUohrenieh mo Von Hun^io. Rttu* it FimlrmitH puitieiu m Btifie***' 
XXI] (ISSS). 310 (. Ven voluobto odkion by L, Vtnderkindere. La tkranieut it Cititbtri it 
Msns (DruMolo, 1904). French tromlotiOn oppooito Ibc Lalln tcit in (ho edition of Codofroy 
Mini]|lBio« (Toumoi. 1S74, 2 v.). 

** Per this hiilory. with co^ouo ciletion from Iho oourcco vhicb tro daochbed, oeO my 
Ft***a> Gtrman^ (n. 2 ), port ti. 
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o( Bremen, Helmold oi Holstdn, and Arnold of Lubeck. The first lived 
in the eleventh century, the second in the twelfth, the third early in the 
thirteenth. 

The Deeds cf tke Bishops of HamPuri-Brtmm (Gesto Hammabur^ensis 
eccUsiae ^nft^cum) is the most important North German history of 
the eleventh century. It extends from the conquest of Saxony by Charle* 
masne to his own times, in three books. Book 1 is largely a recapitula¬ 
tion of old material. But from 936 forward, when the second book 
begins, it is a valuable, independent narration, for it is based heavily 
upon the cathedral archives in Bremen. The third bock is most valuable 
b^use Adam is writing as a contemporary. The heart of it is the his¬ 
tory of the great archbishop Adalbero, Henry I Vs staunch minister 
and redoubtable foe of the dukes of Saxony and the bishops who fo¬ 
mented the rebellion of the Saxons and were partisans of the papacy. 
Much other history is also embodied, Danish and Slavonic especially. 
Adam is a major source for the history of the three great risings of the 
conquered Blbean Slavs against the German domination in 938, 1018, 
and 1066. 

Besides being the best historian of North Germany in his time, Adam 
occupies an important place in medieval geography.” The fourth book 
of his work is really a separate treatise “On the position of E>enmark 
and other regions beyond Denmark." Adam got direct information 
about Denmark and Norway from Kir^ Sven Estridsson of Denmark, 
a son of Canute’s sister, who talked reminiscently with him of Che great 
l^hting days of old.** By “beyond Denmark” Adam meant the whole 
vast north, lands and seas which had been lifted above the horizon of 
history by the conquest and colonization of the Norse peoples—Den¬ 
mark, Scwdinavia, the Orkney, Faroe and Shetland Iriands, Iceland 
and Greenland. Bremen was the chief port of Europe whither came 
ships from these distant and comparatively unknown countries, laden 
with walrus ivory, furs, whale oil, and dried fish, and Adam could have 
talked, as indeed he cells us he did, with hardy folk from far and unfa¬ 
miliar porta, hahermen, traders, and missionaries. He is the earliest 
historian to mention Vinland or Norse America. He relates the Arctic 
adventures of Hardracia and the Frisians, desoibes Iceland, tells of 

K«i» by B. SehfflddJ«r, Ldpsii, 2S17. F«r MtlmiitM of Adm ot tnd 

■pp^ly of Um thin booh, m Wattvnsach. If. TS-SSj Monltlus (n. 1), II, 3SS*409: 
S^mcfdlor. Hambmt'fftmtn und Nftdut Butppa P. M 22, J^hfkundffl (l4lp£l|. 19 IS}, 
E. N. Jeluvon. '*Adiilb«rt of HAtnburg.Bramttn.” IX <ieS4), 147>7S, 

**0. R. B«A<Iey, Tkt Dmim «/ CLoAdon ftnd Oxford, 1S^-19CS, 3 v.). 

II, 614^6: R. W, Kobtmxnn, Ai^m Brtmfn. tin Beitrai n/r milUlaUiTU<2i*n Ktemapap^t 
(Uipskg. ISOe). The evliett mention of Greenland Is in the papal arthivea In 1063 by L«o IX, 

For Adam of Bramen'i relatione with Sven Eitrideeon, tee V. Lacour in 22isi, nSttPrip, 
tieim 10, XI. 
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Jumna, Birca and other almost unknown Baltic places, of the Swedes 
in Prussia and Russia, of the Jomsburg vikings, of the Finns and other 
sub-arctic peoples. In one place he cites a map which probably was a 
rude chart made by some bold sea capuin. 

Helmold had labored in Holstein as a missionary among the border 
Slavs and later was parish priest at Bosau near Eutin where he died in 
1177. Hia Chronicon Shwrum ** in two books is the most important 
source for an understanding of German East coloniiation and the insti¬ 
tutions, religion, and culture of the Slavs, whose language he spoke and 
for whom he bad a real sympathy, His condemnation of the merciless, 
exploitive policy of the Saxon nobles and Saxon bishops, who exhausted 
the weaker people by the imposition of tribute and tithe, is as bold as 
Las Casas’ denunciation of the Spanish policy towards the Indians in 
Spanish America in the sixteenth century, In this time the "New East" 
beyond the Elbe beckoned German settlers as the “New West” beck¬ 
oned the Ajnerican pioneer after 1800, and the conditions on the frontier 
were very similar- The Saxon pioneer regarded the Slav much as the 
American pioneer regarded the Indian and treated him accordingly, 
The colonists expelled the Slavs, sdsed their lands, burned their villages, 
and destroyed their temples so effectively that only the place-names 
tell the tale of ancient Slavonic occupancy. Helmold is a major source 
for the history of German colonization in the time of Adolph of Holstein, 
Henry the Lion, and Albrecht the Bear of Brandenburg. In ftet, he is 
the most important authority for the particular beginnings of Branden¬ 
burg history. 

Arnold of Liibeck (d. 1212) recognized the continuity of German- 
Slav history as reewd^ by Adam of Bremen and Helmold, and aspired 
to be their continuator. His Chronica Slaeorum,** in seven books extend¬ 
ing from 1171 to 1209, U the sequel to Helmold, By his time the Slavs 
had been conquered as far as the Vistula, but beyond lay a wild world 
peopled by Boro-Rusrians (Prussians) and Lithuanians who were still 
barbarian and heathen. ''The great deed of the German people”—the 
conquest of the Slavs and the settlement of all the Baltic littoral clear 
to Riga, and the mastery of the mouths of all the rivers flowing into 
the Baltic—was yet unhnished. In 1186 Riga in Li viand was established 
by German settlers and the land colonized as Mecklenburg, Branden¬ 
burg. and Pomerania had formerly been colonized. This is the history 
which Arnold relates along with many other things of less importance 

New Million by D. Sehmeldlor, Lelfisif, ISOSi Bn|liih trtnolatlon of thl», with Introduction 
by F. J. Techan, Tk4 ChnnMt tin Sl«fs HtlwU. Ptifti if Btim (New Yorli, 1SS5: 
Rccordi of Civiliittlon eerie*): tecalM Tiohan** article in (be Cotktlk Htstaritot Smne. XVI 
asso ai),37s-4i2. 

« \Vattr«oac.'M, 11, 343-1$. 
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in Lower German history. There is much less material for the history 
of culture in Arnold than in his two predecessors. He had not their 
wide vision and depth of feeling. Politically he sympathised with the 
fallen Guelfs and shows antipathy towards the Kohenstaufen. A cen¬ 
tury later—we may anticipate in order fittingly to conclude this his¬ 
toriography of German eastward expansion—Petrus of Duisburg, a priest 
of the Order of Teutonic Knights, about 1326, recorded the history of 
the conquest of Prussia, the only independent territory left between 
Pomerania and Livonia. Still we breathe the pioneer spirit of the 
German people, still adventure beckons. 


For they (the eettleraj had left the svect toil cf their native country and entered 
Into an alien land. In which their future wae to be. where for luany yean they were 
deeilned to endure hardehipe without hope of retum to their hoioee. even unto the 
fourth or lixth generation of them. They came from a fertile homeland, peaceful and 
quiet, artd penetrated a country of horror and vast solitude and filled with baneful war. 
In a word, putting behind their backs an abundance of everythins in this worlds 
liberty, home, honor—they accepted hunger and thirst, faced the forest and the wolf 
and the barbarian, endured iniinile poverty and privation, endless discomfort, failure 
and peril. 


Neither Hungary nor Poland found a native historian in this epoch. 
Bohemia, however, did. For Bohemia was more civilized, more Chris¬ 
tian, more German than either of the others. This writer was Cosmas 
of Prague (d. 1125), whose Ckrwicof Bofumofum (CkronicUs of Ike 
Bohemians) in three books was continued to 1167 by Vincent, a preb¬ 
endary of Prague, and to 1198 by abbot Gerlach of the monastery at 
Mtihlhausen. Since Bohemia was intimately connected with Germany, 
though nominally independent, this work forms an important supple¬ 
ment to German historiography. The Czechs still refer to Cosmas as 
"the Bohemian Herodotus/' 

This chapter may be concluded with brief observation of two singular 
characteristics which color medieval German historiography. One was 
a fondness for writing history in poetic form, the other was a tendency 
to imitate classical models. It is true that both of these inclinations are 
found in historiography elsewhere, but both were practiced to a greater 
degree In Germany than in any other country. Already the Poela Saxo 
in the tenth century, and the Cemtn di btilo saxonico in the eleventh 
have been noticed. But these were labored poetical nanations. In the 
twelfth century, however, the spirit of poetry was more natural, more 
spontaneous. Otto of Freising's account of the second crusade opens 
with a lyrical description of Spring, when the expedition began. 
He says that he will not relate the history of the crusade in detail be- 
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cause of its humiliating result, and wishes rather lo write a “merry” 
history.** 

Another poetical historian was Godfrey of Viterbo, a Saxon by birth, 
educated at Bamberg, who had been long in service as notary and chap¬ 
lain in Italy under the Emperors Lothar II, Frederick I, and Henry VI, 
and had been given a grant of land in Viterbo by Frederick. Between 
1186 and 1191 he wrote the Carmen de gtsixs Friderici, which is little 
more than a poetised form of the prose Gesta of Otto of Freiring. Later 
in life he wrote a universal history in Latin verse entitled Pantheon. Ho 
was not a poet but a mere verse-maker,*’ The heroic career of Frederick 
Barbaroesa was also celebrated in 6576 Latin verses by a Cistercian 
monk of Alsace, named Gunther, who had been the tutor of the em¬ 
peror's younger son Philip of Swabia. The poem was called Ligurinui — 
a curious title—and was composed between 1186 and 1189. In 1203 
Gunther quit the secular clergy and became a monk in the abbey of 
Pairis in Alsace, where he died in 1210. He was a much better poet 
than Godfrey of Viterbo.** 

Similar usage of poetry as a form of historical narrative is found in 
other chronicles in other lands besides Germany, instances of which 
will be cited in due course. But it is not out of place here to observe 
that Guibert de Nogent in his Gesla Dei per Francos or History oj Ike 
First Crusade inter^erses his work with poems in various rhythms or 
meters. Ralph of Caen, in his relation of Tancred of Sicily's partici¬ 
pation in the first crusade {1099-1108), tells the story with real poetic 
feeling, interjects lines of poetry, and compares the leaders of the expe¬ 
dition with heroes of antiquity.** 

The influence of clas^cal Latin historians upon their successors is but 
one example of the profound influence of classical literature upon medi¬ 
eval writing. We have seen that Einhard slavishly imitated Suetonius 
in his Vita CaroU. Angilbert, a poet at the Carolingian court, in one of 
his poems took his description of the alleged harbor constructions of 
the emperor at Aachen from the first book of the Aeneid.** Widukind 
of Corvey in his History of tke Saxons imitated Sallust, The author of 
the older of the two biographies of Queen Matilda, the wife of Henry I, 
describes a love scene in imitation of that between Tumus and Lavinia 
in Vergil. Lambert of Hersfeld knew his Livy too well for historical 
accuracy, as a careful check of him will show. Otto of Freising “used 

Verum qui«. pcntiii nMUh CKlfcntibui «i«n Anem prsdktii «ip«dUlo lortita fuerit 
onnibui AMum <at no*, qui ngn bae vIm (rafodljm, Md JocundKm Kribere propovuimua hy»* 
toflAfn ' (C^ fuSffiti f. Bk. (. c 47), 

* WATTth/ftACif. I(. 20O-SS. •IM.. 280-40. 
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in his work the exact technique of ancient historians, without, however, 
imitating them slavishiy.” Most astonishing is the case of Otto's 
continuator Rahewin, who freely paraphrased and sometimes copied 
Sallust.'^ In describing the riege of Crema in 1158-59 he borrowed 
Josephus' account of 'Htus' siege of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. The address 
of the bishop of Aquileia Co the messengers from Crema is literaJly the 
harangue of Agrippa to the Jev^s as found in Josephus. The picture 
drawn of Barbarossa is a mixture of the description of Theodoric the 
Great by Sidonius Apollinaris, and that of Ch^lemagne by Einhard. 
Sallust's character-portraits of Caesar and the younger Cato were \ised 
by Rahewin for the description of Henry the Uon and Duke Welf IV 
of Bavaria. 

•• "Br •rbcluc mil dar Technib dor tintikcn HlaioriOfrtpMs. ohno »i«h Ihr j«doch tclavlacb 
AfiMChliiMM" (WUholm Schcrer» Qtackiehit dtt atuliehw LiUffOur. 3rd «d.. Berl’n, IS8S. 
p. 78). 

" G. Jordan. HJcI Cala Rridtriei imfitralarif (5tr«M^r|, ISSI): cp. Prut> (n. 49). 




CHAPTER Xni 


• ITALIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY (900-1200) ' 


I T IS a commonplace ol history that Italy in the Middle Ages was a 
geographical expression. Neither the Holy Roman Empire nor the 
Holy Roman Church controlled the political development of Italy 
as France was controlled by the French monarchy and Germany by the 
federalism implicit in German feudalism. The North, the Center, and 
the South of Italy differed one from another, and even within these 
areas other wide variations obtained. When the communes emerged 
even the cities assumed shapes of marked distinctness and exhibited a 
bewildering diversity. Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, Bologna, Pisa, 
Siena, Amalh, Bari, to name only a few, differed in their internal texture 
no less than in their external conditions. Every city had its own biog¬ 
raphy. Democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and tyranny might obtain 
simultaneously within the limits of a single province. Each of these city 
republics had its peculiar nomenclature for ^fining its magistracies, and 
a different method of distributing administrative functions. Every town 
was a seat of commercial and industrial activity which eagerly competed 
with its neighbors and was proud of its own particular history and its 
local characteristics. 

Nevertheless, amid all this bewildering diversity one perceives the 
persistence of a common type owing to the hold retained by the past 
upon the Italian peoples, As Latin civilization was their creation, 
in a sense they rose above its fall. Accordingly Italy experienced a less 
drastic transformation than other countries in Western Europe. Feu¬ 
dalism was alien to the temper of the Italians, and feudalism was the 
essence of the Middle Ages. “Local ties and local institutions," as 
Symonds has written, "kept a lasting hold upon the ancient no less than 
the medieval Italian; and long after Rome became the coiluvits omnium 
ieniium so bitterly described by Juvenal, the country towns, especially 
in the valley of the Po, retained a vigorous personality." * 

As a whole, medieval Italy before the twelfth century is singularly 
devoid of annals, and the main reliance of the historian must be upon 


' Ufo Biifeini. Chf^nitlm pf Butppt: ll4ly {LotvJon end Naw York. 18S3)j WATTtrrf. 
BACH. I, n, 219-44: Brnihtrd SchmddJtf, //oNrnmAr Gptehiehliekfti^ dtt IS and 
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the documents, There are no episcopal histories, a branch of medieval 
historic^aphy in which Germany was so rich, except for Ravenna, where 
in the hrst half of the ninth century Agnellus compiled a work on the 
LUes of tht dishop$ oi Ravema, remarkable for its antiquarian ism and 
real feeling for antiquity. Its interest, of course, is wholly local. 

In Rome in the middle of the ninth century, Anastasias, sumamed 
Bibliothecarius, after having been cardinal and anti-pope and thrice ex¬ 
communicated, became papal librarian under Hadrian 11 and John VIII, 
the two ablest popes of the ninth century. His literary energy was 
great, especially in translations from the Greek. His particular merit 
lies in that he made known to the West a hitherto unknown form of 
history, This was the Chr&ncircphia TTipariiia. a Latin version of the 
works of Nicephorus, Syncellus, and Theophanes, made at the request 
of John the Deacon, who wish^ to have the material made available 
for him in contemplation of a great ecclesiastical history which was never 
written. The Chronogiaphia was in continuation of the previous church 
historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoretus, whom Cassiodorus had 
combined and paraphrased in his Historia TripatlUa in the sixth century, 
The work is important because it first made available to western readers 
some account of the history of the Eastern Roman Empire after Jus¬ 
tinian, Unfortunately the excerpts from Nicephorus and Syncellus are 
a mere repetition of ancient and Roman history down to the accession 
of Diocletian in 2S4 A.P, Accordingly the only important part is that 
derived from Theophanes, which extends to 813. The best portion is 
that from Justinian forward. This section is much the fullest treatment 
of the period known to western writers in the Middle Ages. In the twelfth 
century when Hugh of Fleury composed his Hisloria Ecclesmiica. he 
expressed his gratitude to Anastasius for having provided future writers 
with such an excellent work.* 

The establishment of German domination ever Italy—except the 
South—by Otto the Great in 962 and the erection of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German nation in Central Europe so interwove the history 
of Germany and Italy that Lombard history before the twelfth century 
has little independence, but is rather an extension of German history 
beyond the Alps. Before the OtIonian intervention Italy was tom with 
cii^ strife, arising from the ambition of numerous pretenders to the 
Lombard crown, no one of whom was strong enough to accomplish the 
feat of uniting the country and establishing his dynasty. The Gtsia 
BtTtngarii which runs from 887—a date which marli the extreme point 

* "Ubtr tamen ills per muJtM Jatuit anno«, Kd nup«r meU Deo volente venk in manibua." 
AfMumtTUc OtrirtMM /fis^riea: Scfipi^tt, IX. 357. On th«ee three wrUere eee GiasON. V, 
499-60U 
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of dissolution of the Carolingian Empire—to 916, inaug:urat€8 Italian 
historiography in the new period, Though the Italians were incapable 
of governing themselves, and the German domination abolished the 
prevailing anarchy, Italian writers regarded the Germans with sullen 
resentment and bitterly inveighed against the German rule, Benedict, 
a monk living in the abbey of St. Andrew, on Mount Soracte near 
Rome, wrote a ChrMtcon extending from 360 to his own time (973) in 
which he exclaims: 

Wo» unto thM. 0 Rome, who eit oppneied and trodden under foot by eo many natlone; 
who hast even been tid«fl prtaoner by a Saxon kinjt, and thy people put to the iword 
and thy itrength reduced to naught. Thy Bold and thy diver they carry away In their 
pureee. Ttuu wait motlier. now thou halt become daughter. Thou halt loet that which 
Chou once poiaeet. Long halt thou fought agalnit foreign foee. . . , Alee, thou art all 
too fair. 

Benedict of Soracte repreaents the degradation into which Italian his* 
loriography had sunk in the tenth century. His work is a universal 
history compiled from Anastasius, Bede, Paul the Deacon, Einhard, and 
the LibfT Pwili/Uclis together with pieces of German annals and chron* 
ides—‘'a barbarous patch-work" written in Latin so uncouth that it 
hovers on the edge of the linguc voliort or early Italian. 

Except for the quotation just made Benedict of Soracte is valueless 
as an historian. But that is not saying that he is without interest. The 
historian who sees only events has an incomplete idea of the time which 
he is studying. The legend of Charlemagne, which first appeared in the 
Gesla KarcH of the Monk of St, Gall late in the ninth century, in the 
tenth found further extension in Italy. For Benedict of Soracte is the 
first to relate the tale of Charlemagne’s expedition to Byaantium and 
the Holy Land, which later was made the subject of an old French 
poem, and acquired universal acceptance when the Crusades began. 

The German rule in Italy found an apologist in Liutprand, bishop of 
Cremona (d, 972), whose Hislofia Ollonis and Aniapodosis, or Rtrum 
per Europom getlorum litni VI (887-950),* are the major historical 
productions of Italy in the tenth century. Liutprand was a very intel¬ 
ligent and highly educated man—he knew Creek—witty, cynical, 
worldly-wise, a courtier who carried his religious duties lightly. From 
a former partisan of Berengar II he became a bitter enemy when he 
accepted the German domination of Italy as a iaix acccmpii, and, all 
things considered, the best thing that could happen to the country. 
The Antap^sis, or Tit-for-TaU despite its fantastic title, and the 
supplementary Hisioria OUonis are the two most important narrative 

* RngliAh trart«ia(ion by P. A. Wnsbt, Th Wgrki Liu4pt9nd tfCftfftno (Lmdofi. 1930) 
with cntroductiofi. 
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sc»urc*s for the history of Italy in the tenth century. In the former 
Liutprand explains the title and reason for his work at the opening: of 
Book III: 

Slnc« il wUi ihow the deed* of famoui men. why csl] It Anlopc^tis^ 1 reply: Its object 
k to set forth and cry aloud the acts of tht* Berengar who ti this moment d^ not reign 
but tyrannises in Italy, and of his wife Wills, who for the boundkasneai of her tyranny 
ihould be called a aecond Jesebel. and Lamia for her Inutlate ra^xnee. . . . May iheaa 
jiaiss be to them an anUtpo^osti, that is retribution. 

In addition to their political value theae two works also have great 
cultural value. As a teller of stories Liutprand is almost unexcelled and 
some of his tales lie at the root of the Italian novtUino of later centuries. 
He was an ardent lover of the ancient classics, a student of character, 
so much so that his character-sketches have the incisiveness of dry-point 
etching a relisher of anecdotes—some of them are Rabelaisian-^nd 
one who appreciated the coarse fun and ribaldry of the travelling com¬ 
panies of mountebanks and acrobats (mimt') whom the Church forever 
and in vain endeavored to suppress. In 968 he was sent on a mission 
to Constantinople by Otto the Great and his Rtlalio d€ Itgaticne,* the 
official account of this mission, is a document of primary value for the 
political, religious, and cultural antagonism between the Latin-German 
West and the Byzantine Empire and its Greek culture. In this report 
Liutprand’s wit and satire excel. It is a racy document, 

The poverty of Rome in historic^phy in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries is a matter of astonishment. The explanation is found 
in the fact that the papacy after the establishment of the temporal 
power of the popes sank to a local power. The popes were more interested 
in protecting and extending their patrimony than in the Church. In 
the ninth century, too, central and southern Italy was beset by Arab 
corsairs and Rome itself barely escaped capture. 

Had the Anonymoui of Salerno viaitad Rome io the time of Nicholas I (S5S-667). he 
would have failed to dUcover the band of thirty-two phlloaophers «uch u he had enu¬ 
merated in the year 870 in the prceperou* town of Benevento. Had Erchempert, who 
continued the HiiUry of (fu lomb^s begun by Paului Diaconua, arrived from hU 
learned monutery. Monu Caacino, , . . the lg:noraAce o/ the monk* and cardinal* in 
Rome would have itnick him with diamay.* 

The sole sustained history written in Rome in this time was the Libtr 
Ponii/icalif. Biographies of the popes in the form of calendars and cata¬ 
logues of papal acts were as old as the third century. This accretion 
of papal lives, reflecting the history of the popes from before even Sylves¬ 
ter 1, Constantine’s pope, down to the ninth century, and couched in a 

* Tnin*lat«d In Wri|ht. »p. ds.. and *l*o in B. P. KonderMn, HUmUol Pmummu ikt 
Mi4iU Am (London. ISOS), appendix. 

* CaBooaovttj*, m. us. 
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Latin which illustrates the transformation of the post'Clas^cal language 
into the uncouth language of the post-Carolingian era, was combined 
into a single work in the middle of the ninth century, perhaps by the 
only man of learning of the time at Rome, Anastasius Bibliothccarius. 
Such is the origin of the liifer Fcnlificclis.' 

After the pontificate of John VIII (872-S82) the Libtr P&nli/ieali's 
falls away, and did not recover until the papacy began to rise in the 
great epoch inaugurated by Leo IX and Gregory VII. In the twelfth 
century the popes had universal sway and over-topped Latin Christen¬ 
dom, and with the Crusades their authority had bitn extended to Syria 
and the Holy Land. The pontifical office was far higher and broader 
than it had formerly been. Popes like Urban II, Oelaslus II, Calix- 
tus U, Eugene III, Hadrian IV, and above all, Alexander III were person¬ 
alities. The long conflict of the last with Frederick Barbarossa and 
with Henry II of England over Becket's murder, made him the greatest 
personage in Western Europe, The result was that the Lffrer Ponli/fcalis 
now broadened out and abandoned the traditional style of a mere cat¬ 
alogue of |«fu. The lives of the popes from Victor II to Honorius II 
were written by Peter and Panduif of Pisa, their contemporaries, 
'‘men who rise above all previous contributors to the Liber Ponti/icalis." 
The lives of Paschal II and Gelasius 11 are charactcrifed by an abun¬ 
dance of weU arranged facts. The two best biographies are those of 
Hadrian IV, the only English pope, and his chancellor Roland Bandinelli, 
who succeeded him as the great pope Alexander III. These two biog¬ 
raphies were written by a nephew of Hadrian iV- 

While both Northern and Southern Italy, as we shall see, broke new 
ground in historiography and developed a new type of historical writing, 
Central Italy dung to old tradition. The utterly corrupt monasteries 
of Farfa and Subiaco, even, after having been redeemed by the Quny 
reform, were still indifferent to historical writing, although they kept 
their records admirably. The ChronicU of Farfa, the original of which 
may still be seen, is so formless as to be almost monstrous. The history 
of Central Italy, including Rome, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
must be reconstituted from archive and documentary material; it can¬ 
not be constructed from annals and chronicles. Rome even at the height 
of the papacy lagged behind the rest of Italy in historiography. 

The one bright spot of higher learning and intellectual culture in cen¬ 
tral Italy waa the abbey of Monte Cassino. Destroyed by the Saracens 
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in 884 it was long in ruins. Restored after 904 it was again sacked by 
the Normans in 1030. The ChronkU of Salerno, written by a monk of 
Monte Cassino about 978. deals with the history of the Lombard duchies 
of southern Italy. The best portion is the last part which deals with 
the relations of the Greeks and Arabs in Lower Italy- The spirit of the 
“new ” monasticism inspired by Cluny entered into Monte Cassino with 
Desiderius (1058-87), monk, abbot and finally Pope Victor III, who 
was ably seconded by his friend and fellow monk Alphanus, of princely 
Lombard stock from Beneventum, and later archbishop of Salerno, 
where he gave refuge to the fallen Gregory VII in 1083. 

Th« rebuilding and adorning of Monte CMino by De^edua with the aid of Creek 
utku k a notable epiaode in the hiitory of &rt. Under the long rule of thk greet abbot 
(lOSB-87) the monuiery reached ihe eummit of ill repute and influence. It wee the 
Iwine of theology end eceieeiaatical policy. There law ard raedlcine were itudied. Like« 
wiee grasimar and clae^ literature, the latter not too broadly, ea would appear from 
the liet of manuecripu copied under Deekderiue—Vergil, Ovid. Terence. Seneca, dcero’e 
Df noluro 4tpfum. But then there wee the whole boat of early Chnelian poets, histoiiani. 
and tbeologiana.' 

The great abbot Dcadcrius died in 1087. His successor Oderisius con¬ 
tinued his good work and tried to persuade Alphanus to write a history 
of the monastery. But Alphanus was too busy to do so, and the work 
finally was undertaken by Leo Marsicanus,* a monk who had been 
reared in the abbey since his fourteenth year and died in 1115. The 
result was the greatest original work produced at Monte Casano, and 
one of the best historical chronicles of the Middle Ages. It terminates 
in 1075. The gem of this Chronicle is the long account of the restoration 
of the abbey, which is a locus classicus for the history of medieval Italian 
art, Leo Marsicanus of Ostia belonged to a noble family of feudal 
counts; about 1061 he took the cowl and entered Monte Cassino where 
he became archivist and librarian. Pope Pascal II created him cardinal 
bishop of Ostia. He died after 1114 and before 1118. As a friend and 
counsellor of Abbot Desiderius, as archivist and librarian, his contacts 
end training admirably fitted him to write history, and he wrote his 
Chronica monasUrii Casinensis at the request of Desiderius, to whom it 
Is dedicated The original manuscript, covered with additions and cor¬ 
rections, is one of the cherished possessions of Monte Cassino. It is in 
two parts. The first part, in which Leo utilised old annals, some of 
which have not been preserved, extends to 1057. The second part 
comes down to 1075, and is much more valuable because Leo was writ¬ 
ing as a contemporary. 

•H. 0. Taylor, Tkt Mteimtl A/iW fNew York and London. 1911, i v,h I, 25S. 
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Leo of Ostia’s work was continued by Peter the Deacon down to 
1139. The writer belonged to the powerful family of the counts of 
Tusculum and entered Monte Caasino about 1115, where he became 
archivist and librarian like Leo of Ostia before him. He enjoyed an 
important role in the negotiations between Pope Innocent II and Em¬ 
peror Lothar n. But Peter was so much a partisan that he did not 
hesitate to forge documents and insert them into his narration.^ Yet 
if it were not for the writings of Leo of Ostia and Peter the Deacon 
one of the most important epochs in medieval papal history would be 
less known to us than it is. For except for the RtiisUr of Gregory VII 
there are no other later papal registers preserved before Innocent III. 

The burgher revolution which began in Lombardy in the eleventh 
century and reached its consummation in the twelfth in the recognition 
of the cities of all North Italy as independent self-governing communi¬ 
ties. gave a tremendous impulse to town annals, and made a new con¬ 
tribution to medieval historiography. The injection of the Hildebrandine 
reform into the Lombard cities began the new era. The emperors had 
maintained their domination in Lombardy largely through the imposi¬ 
tion of German bishops upon Italian sees. Confict between the bishops 
and the rising bourgeois was frequent- The Lombards supported the 
pope’s course of seeking to deprive the emperor of the right of lay inves¬ 
titure as a means of breaking the imperial grasp upon them, and the 
papal policy was popularised and given fanatical support through the 
Pataria,*' a radical economic and social movement among the lower 
working classes. 

Under these conditions town historic^phy emerged in Lombardy 
in Archbishop Arnulf of Milan's Hist&ry His Own Time (Rerum sui 
tmporis) in five books (925-1077). The archbishop was an imperial 
partisan and gives a dreadful picture of the commotion in the city in 
these years. At one time the rnob burst into the cathedral while mass 
was being celebrated, dragged him from the altar, and left him for dead 
on the floor; it plundered the archiepiscopal palace, paraded through 
the city, and ransacked and robbed the houses of the married clergy. 
Murder and violence stalked through the streets. The history of Milan 
was carried on to 1085 by Landulphus Senior, a local priest, and by his 
son Landulphus de S. Paulo to 1137, in the Mediolaneneis Historic. 
Both were sympathizers with the strong aspirations and energetic policy 
of the burghers. In this same epoch in Tuscany we have Doniso’s Life 
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(if tht Countiss MoliUa,'^ Gregory VII’s staunch advocate, written in 
two books of leonine hexameters, which, for all that it is abominable 
and untnistworthy poetry, may not be ignored. Nor must the Uitm 
of Peter Damiani, that stem ascetic supporter of the great pope, be 
omitted. For quite apart from the theological and controversial element 
in them, these epistles are a mine of information with regard to the 
culture of the age. 

The Gregorian struggle had coincided with and in some degree entered 
into the early stages of the rise of the Lombard communes. From 1137, 
when Landulphus If ends, until the outbreak of the gigantic conflict of 
Milan with Frederick Barbarossa in 1154, there was an interruption in 
Milanese historiography. This is not to say that history itself languished 
in Lombardy. As a matter of fact “Lombardy was a battle-ground of 
communes, a network of city leagues." The competition between the 
cities for the lucrative transalpine trade was furious- Milan and Pavia 
were in continual war. In 1111 Milan destroyed Lodi; in 1118 Como. 
The heroic resistance of the latter against half of Lombardy was cele¬ 
brated in an historical poem (the Anonyrwfus of Como) whi<^ is replete 
with interesting infonnation- 

With the beginnii^ of Frederick Ta wars in Lombardy and his struggle 
with the papacy. Italian communal historiography revived. From the 
middle of the twelfth century onward until the Renaissance the sus¬ 
tained quality, the continuity of Italian historic^phy, especially in 
the North, is an impressive literary fact. Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Venice, 
Florence naturally are the leaders. But even lesser dties like Bergamo, 
Piacenza, and Lodi begin to have town chronicles- The aspiration for 
liberty was stimulated by the commerce of the Crusades and the intel¬ 
lectual contact with Constantinople. Moses of Bergamo had lived in 
Constantinople before he wrote his historical panegyric on his native 
city. The Annak of Crmona begin in 1096; the Annals of Piacenza 
begin in 1130 and run to 1235; the Annals of Florence in 1110; the 
Chronicon Pismum by Bernard Marangonis extends from 1136 to 1175. 
The first part of the Annals of Genoa (Annales Januenses) by Cafanis 
were concluded in 1163. The Annalse Mediolamnses Majores is a work 
of various writers, apparently all of them burghers and not clerics, who 
were inspired to record the heroic history of Milan in the conflict with 
Frederick Barbarossa between 1154 and 1177. These annals are valuable 
for the great commercial feud for control of the Levantine trade during 
the Crusades. 


** M. CucfiitMt iff laMniuktn Littralyf in MUUMttrt (Munich. 1911-31.9 vj, 
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A new political self-consciousness of the Lombard cities, it is curious 
to observe, awakened ancient classical traditions which had slumbered 
for centuries. The revival of these in part was stimulated by the remains 
of ancient classical structures in almost every city which, in spite of 
their ruinous condition, recalled antiquity to mind, and most certainly 
was stimulated by new interest in the Homan law. Mantua was the 
birth-place of Vergil; Verona of Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, and Vitru¬ 
vius; Padua of Livy; Como of the two Plinys. The heroic resistance of 
Modena to the Hungarians in 923 inspir^ a contemporary poet to 
compare the heroes of that siege with Hector and Agamemnon. The 
Awnymoui oj Com compares the siege of Como by the Milanese in 
1118 with the siege of Troy. The glossator of Placentinus' 5umwa 
mtiiutionum (1192) actually calls Vergil a Lombard! The Pisans 
claimed descent from PeJops—on grounds of identical etymology of 
the two words, The Annals of Bimic declare that the city was founded 
by Ttojan exiles, The Italian stock, notwithstanding the enormous 
admixture of Goth and Lombard bloo<i, preserved its racial continuity 
and the continuity of Latin culture persisted. In addition to pagan his- 
ti^ and legend, pagan mythology survived. Florence honored, if it 
did not worship, Mars; Cremona had Hercules. Although no historical 
continuity had been preserved between the ancient Roman municipia 
and the Lombard commune, local pride and vague reminiscence were 
triumphant over history. In every Lombard city the governing officials 
were known as consuls. 

Of all these town annals—and many lesser works might be enumer¬ 
ated—the outstanding authors of the time were Otto Morena who wrote 
the Annals of Lodi up to 1160, and his son Acerbus who continued them 
to 1164- Otto of Morena is the first Italian historian who may be said 
to have possessed a constructive mind. It is exceedingly interesting to 
comparo and contrast him with Otto of Freising, for each relates the 
same events. 

In Italy in the twelfth century the education of the laity was steadily 
diffused. This is reflected in the historiography of the period. Whereas 
in the north of Europe history still was written exclusively by clerics, 
in Italy some of the best historical writing was done by laymen to 
whom an understanding of Latin was indispensable.** The most no¬ 
table example is that of the two Morenas, father and »n. The elder 
Otto Morena, who began the Historio Fridmci /,** was boro at Lodi 
about 1100 and saw the destruction of his native city by the Milanese 


!! 'VmnNOAClt. n. 523: SchmciaJcr (n. l). 12-13, 3B. 3S i. 
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in I 111. In charters written by himself he is styled “judex ac missus.” 
He became consul or podesti in 1147. After a few years as a citisen of 
Milan he returned to Lodi» and henceforth was an imperial partisan. 
His son Acerbus was also a Ghibelline, a podesti of Lodi and an imperial 
magistrate in Lombardy. He was with Frederick I in 1167 when he 
died of fever. Amid all the political and military turmoil Acerbus found 
time to continue his father's history. It is apparent that he was more 
learned than his father; for he was acquainted with Lucan's Phanalia, 
Suetonius' L\m of iht Cotsars, and especially Sallust. 

The German historian Schmeidler has pointed out that literary por¬ 
traiture, which is so striking a characteristic of Italian historiography 
in the Renaissance, was rare in the Middle Ages. It is interesting, there- 
fo«, to find an anticipation of this literary vogue of the fourteenth 
century manifest in Acerbus Morena two hundred years earlier. He 
terminates his account of Frederick I's expedition in 1163 with striking 
pen-pictures of the emperor and the empress and other great personages, 
with an apology for the literary novelty he has introduced. 

It is rignificant that there are signs at this period of a tendency 
towards popularization of history. In many instances the authors 
directly express a desire to make their works intelligible to a lay reading 
public.An example is Godfrey of Viterbo, who was mentioned in the 
previous chapter. In his Mmoria saeculmum he hopes that those who 
have heretofore been wasting their time on reading fables and legends 
will now turn their attention to his own comprehensive and useful work. 
Godfrey's Sptculvm rtgum was addressed to the Emperor Henry VI 
and his court.*’ 

The Lombard dties were not the only ones to profit by the revival 
of trade. The maritime cities of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa must not be 
omitted. Indeed, Venice had traded with Constantinople and Alexan¬ 
dria centuries before Milan and the two Ligurian port cities became 
competitors with her in the Levant. 

The remote origins of Venice are found in the middle of the fifth 
century when the inhabitants of Aquileia and Padua fled to the lagoons 
of the Adriatic before the invasion of Attila. Late in the next century 
this population was increased by refugees fleeing from the Lombard 
occupation (568). But for many, many years the history of Venice is a 
blank. The Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna, writing in the seventh 
century, can only say of Venice: ”ln the country of Venetia there are 
certain islands which are inhabited by men” (Bk. I, ch. 25). Not until 
two hundred years after Agnellus of Ravenna does Venice dimly emerge 
out of the mists of time. 

••Sehmcidlcr (n. 1). 24. 
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The oldest Venetian historical records are the Chrmictm Venetum 
and the Chronicle of Grado, but it is not possible to say with certainty 
which should have priority,** and they were soon fused together. The 
first part ended in the year 630. A continuation extended to 1012, and 
a third continuation became the Chronicle of AUino which terminates in 
1229.** The infonnation in all these chronicles is bare and factual, little 
besides lists of the early doges, of the patriarchs of Grado, and, in the 
third part, a list of the great families of Venice. There is no Venetian 
historian worthy of the name before John Sagominus, or John the 
Deacon, who was chaplain to the first important doge in the history of 
Venice, Pietro Orseolo II (99:“1008),'* and author of the best part of 
the Chrcnkon Venetum. The two most Interesting items in this work 
have to do not with political but with cultural history. The language 
shows that by the year 1000 the old Lombard p't had become softened 
to 6*8. The other item is an account of the visit of the Emperor Otto 1 
to Venice. The chronicler relates that the emperor "regarded carefully 
all the beauty of the palace” {omni decor Hale illius perlustrala) and the 
historian proudly expresses satisfaction that the emperor was so pleased. 
This was soon after the palace had been injured by fire in the revolt 
against Candiano IV and again repaired by Orseolo, who also "adorned 
the chapel of the Ducal Palace,” by which is meant St. Mark’s (qui 
Palalii hucttsque manentis fuerit fat>riceUOT). 

Various continuations of John the Deacon, all of them mere compila¬ 
tions, are found in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the 
authors of which are not known except two, Fortunatus, archdeacon of 
Grado, and Zeno, abbot of St. Nicholas on the Lido. Besides these 
there were the Veneiiei Breves running from 1062 to 1195, the most 
sustained annals of all.** 

It must be admitted that Venetian historiography is not large in 
volume or of very much value until we reach the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The writers of these early chronicles were all clerks, and 
narrow-minded ones at that. They had nothing like the breadth of view 
exhibited by monastic historians in France, England, and Germany in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 

Venetian historical writing did not reach the dignity of the subject 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, when it leaped to a noble 
suture In the Chronicon of Venice written by Andreas Dandolo (ca. 
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1350).** This is the “received text" of Venetian history in the Middle 
Ages.** 

Venetian historiography did not emerge into clear light before the 
Third Crusade. It was otherwise with Genoa and Pisa, the annals of 
which begin quite suddenly with the inception of the Crusades. Caffaro 
de Caschifellone pertained to a patrician family of Genoa. Two years 
after the capture of Jerusalem in 1099 he took part in a Genoese expedi¬ 
tion in the Levant. He was many times chief magistrate of his city and 
ita ambassador to the Emperor Krederick Barbaroesa and to the pope. 
He died in 1166. He wrote the hrst part of the Annalt$ Gmuensts from 
1099 to 1163, which was continued by the chancellor Obert to 1173-** 
These annals contain much useful information for the history of the 
Holy Land and for that of southern France. Caffaro was also the author 
of a work entitled Dt libtraiiont civitalum Orisntis, imporUnt for the 
operations of the Genoese fleet during the First Crusade. It was writ¬ 
ten late in his life, between 1152 and 1155, and presented by the author 
to Pope Hadrian IV. 

Pisa's achievements in the First Crusade were celebrated in the Gtsta 
triiimpkalia Ptr Pisanos fccto, a proud title. It covers the years 1099- 
1120- The Annaks Pisani were the creation of Bemardus Marago who 
in 1163 was “provisor et legatus” of Pisa, They are brief down to 
1126, but full of information to 1175, when they terminate-’* 

From the “new ” historic^phy of Northern Italy we pass to South¬ 
ern Italy where another sort of "new" history was written in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Here Latin, Greek, Saracenic, and finally 
Norman-French culture met and blended. The period may be said to 
extend from the accession of Basil I in 867 to the death of the Great 
Count Roger 11 of Italy and Sicily in 1154.** The history of this epoch 
is recorded in Greek, Latin, and Arabic sources. Among historians of 
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the first kind were G«orge the Monk> Leo the Deacon, Leo Grammaticus, 
Leo the Wise, Cedrenus, and Psellos,*’ Among Arabic historians were 
Al-Bal5dhuri, AJ-Bayan, Ibn al Atir, Ibn KhaJdun, Nuwayri, and the 
geographer Edrisi.** OrAy Italian and Latn historians will be noticed 
in this chapter. The restoration of Byzantine power in Italy after the 
fall of the Exarchate of Ravenna in 756 was the achievement of the 
Macedonian dynasty ($67-1025), of which Basil 1 and Ba«l II were 
the greatest representatives. By 1025 the Byzantine Empire was 
master of nearly one^half of Italy and threatened Rome itself. The in¬ 
formation of Western writers on these important events is slender. 
Three places in Southern Italy were intellectual centers of importance: 
Bari, Beneventum, and Salerno. 

Among the most important Latin sources for the history of Lower 
Italy are a group of annals of which all were written in the vicinity of 
Bari in Apulia and are closely related. This group includes: (1) the 
Annals of Bari (Annales Barmses), which extend from 605 to 1043; 

(2) a chronicle >• whose author has not been identified, which is known 
only from a seventeenth-century transcript in which the authorship is 
attributed to one Lupus Protospatarius—the latest date in it is 1102; 

(3) the Anonymous Bari {Anonymi barmsis Chtonicon), which runs 
from 855 to 1115,“ Under the name of Benevenlan Annals (Annales 
Benttenlani) there is a double series of annals (I and II) which relate 
events from 788 to 1182. Down to 1112 the compilers used old annals 
now disappeared. The first series is connected with the Annals of Bart. 
Other monastic annals of South Italy are the Annals of Caoa (Annales 
Cavenses). a monastery near Naples, which extend from 560 to 1034. 
How meager they are is evident when it is said that these annals are 
written along the margin of a manuscript of Bede! Of more value are 
the Annals of Ceccano (Annales Ceccanenses). They begin with the year 
1 A.D. and terminate in 1217. From 1156 on they are of some importance 
for the region of Ceccano. Under the year U92 there i$ a violent invec- 
Uve against Henry VI. Finally, around the bay of Naples, at Salerno, 
we find another intellectual center equal in importance to Bari and 
Beneventum. The Chronicon ducum Benesenlt, Salemi, Capuai et 
Neapolis, the last daU in which is 943, and which was written at Naples 
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not later than 965, U e^>ecially good for the Greek domination in the 
peninsula down to the time of Constantine IX (Porphyrogenitus). In 
fact, it is the sole Latin chronicle of the peninsula before the eleventh 
century which gives any connected account of Byzantine sway there. 
The Chronicon SaUmilanum, whose last dace is 974, used both oral and 
written sources. The former led the author to introduce much anecdotal 
material in relating which he displays remarkable talent, a faculty which 
anticipates by centuries the Italian wveUino.^^ 

The Normans in the eleventh century Anally separated the South 
from the domination of the Greek Empire and in the next century en* 
tered the Italian community. The Norman conquest of Lower Italy 
and Sicily by the Norman l^ench between 1016 and 1090 and the ex¬ 
tension of their dominion to Sicily soon afterward gave an impulse to 
historical writing similar to the impulse given to Anglo-Norman his¬ 
toriography by William the Conqueror’s subjugation of England in 
1066. Historical writing rose to meet the challenge of the times pre¬ 
sented by these two momentous events. Both Leo of Ostia and Peter 
the Deacon of Monte Casino recorded some events in the early stages 
of the Norman invasion of Italy. But Norman Italy soon developed its 
own historians just as Norman Er^land did. 

First in importance among these is Amatus’ Historia Normmnorum, 
or Aim4’s Ystoire de It This work has not come down to us 

in the original Latin, but in a French translation probably made in Italy 
at the end of the thirteenth century, after the Angevin conquest of 
Naples and Sicily in 1268- The author was a monk of Monte Cassino 
and probably of Norman-French extraction. The numerous allusions 
which he makes in the beginning of his work to events in Constantinople 
after the fall of the Emperor Romanus in 1071 would seem to indicate 
that he began to write about 1075 and died in 1101. The work is divided 
into eight books. It begins with a very brief narration of the expansion 
of the Norse peoples in the ninth century and the conquest of Normandy 
in 912. Then follows an account of the wanderings and adventures of 
some of the great Norman captains in Spain and the Orient like Roger 
de Toeny, Robert Crispin, and Oursel of Bailleul. This introduces the 
real subject—the Norman conquest of Lower Italy after 1016 by the 
sons of Tancred de Hauteville and Robert Guiscard. Amatus dedicated 
his work to Desiderius, the abbot of Monte Cassino (1058-87). The 
name of the translator is not known, but he lived in the fourteenth 
century* that is to say, a matter of 200 years later. He used Malaterra 
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and AVilliam of Apulia, Petrua Diaconus and Leo of Ostia as sources. 
But he did not slavishly copy them, but rather rewrote them, a process 
of adaptation so well done that it marks him as a real historian. The 
only original part, however, is the information he added about the deeds 
of the two great benefactors of Monte Cassino, Richard, prince 
of Capua, and Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia. The value of 
the anonymous translator lies in the fact that as he translated, 
he obviou^y departed here and there from the original text of 
Amatus before him, and interpolated additional information which 
repreaents the Norman tradition which had grown up after the century 
of conquest. 

A work which covers much the same ground as Amatus, but extends 
further, is Gaufredus (or Ger^roi) Malaterra's Hisloria Siculo in five 
books. It is a panegyrical relation of the deeds of Robert Guiscard and 
his brother Roger. The principal part of it deals with the beginnings 
of the Norman conquest of Sicily. The sources of information were oral, 
and derived from the reminiscences of Roger and some of the redoubt^ 
able captains in his service. Part of the history is written in poetic form. 
It terminates in 1099. but later was continued to 1365 in a brief and 
dry annalistic manner. 

The expeditions of the Normans in Spain, England, and Italy in the 
eleventh century were so redoubtable, their achievements so remark¬ 
able, the heroic element in them so pronounced, that an epic quality 
invests their history. As the Ckanson dt Roland was inspired by the 
Spanish crusades, as the Carmen de hello Hasliniensi was inspir^ by 
the Norman conquest of England, so William of Apulia's Cesla Roherit 
Wiscardi is a history in epic fonn of the achievements of Robert Guis¬ 
card. Us very sub-title confesses it: Historieum poema epicum de rehus 
Normannorum in Sicilia, Apulia el Calabria gesiis. It is in five books, 
and reads as if snatches of old ballads were incorporated In it. It was 
composed at the request of Pope Urban II. Nothing is known of the 
author; but apparently he was not a Norman, for otherwise he would 
hardly have inveighed so severely against the avarice and plundering 
propensities of these Norman conquerors of Southern Italy. For Bwks 
I and II of his poem William utilized as sources the Annals of Bari, 
but does not seem to have used Aim^ of Monte Cassino. For the ac¬ 
count of the famous battle of Civitate in 1053 he used sources now lost, 
and perhaps a ballad in celebration of that victory. William is especially 
informed regarding events in Apulia, but less familiar with events else¬ 
where, though he gives important details of the siege of Palermo. All 
in all, this poem is the most valuable source for the career of Robert 
Guiscard and his remarkable achievement in welding the loose prind- 
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paJitied of Lower Italy into a compact state. The Latin is Angularly 
good—much superior to that of Ge^roi Mala terra. 

Six monastic chronicles of this epoch are important for the reason 
that they afford local information of the extension of the Norman 
power of which otherwise we would not be informed, They are: (1) 
the Chroniccn Casaurimst, by a monk of the abbey of St. Clement in 
Casauria» which extends to 11S2 and is one of the rare sources for the 
conquest of the Abruszi; (2) the Chronicon Saneti Barlkohmti di Carpi- 
rttia (962-1159), from another monastery in the Abru^si; and (3) the 
Chronic&n Ama{/itanum, which begins with the year 747 and terminates 
in 1294. Only the second part has much value* and that is solely of a 
local nature. The same observation applies to (4) the Chronica FfTtaru 
ensis, a ponderous and ilLarranged compilation extending from 681 to 
1228. which is of importance only for the years 1140-49 when Roger II 
had such acute relations with the papacy. Most of the work is a 
clumsy redaction of other chronicles- Then there are (5) the Chronicon 
Saneti Sttfani; and (6) the Chronicon VuUumense, by John the Monk 
of St. Vincent in Voltumo, which irritatingly mir^les fact and fable 
together. 

It was inevitable, as the Norman domination in Southern Italy be> 
came more settled* that the early epic spirit should fade and more sober 
and substantial historiography obtain, and prose succeed poetry and 
fable. We have now to consider four authors: Faico of Beneventum, 
Alexander of Teleae, Romuald of Salerno, and Ugone Falcando.** 

Faico of Beneventum, author of the Chronicon dc rebus aelaU sua 
lesiis, was not a monk, but a layman* a notary or scribe of the palace 
in Beneventum. In 1133 he was made a local judge by Innocent II. 
His work was completed—if not even begun—after the death of Roger II 
in U54, He is very hostile to the Normans, as might be expected 
considering that the papal territory of Beneventum was continually 
imperilled by them. The form is annalistic. The interest of the work 
lies in the fact that it is the sole history of the Normans in Italy which 
is hostile towards them. Roger II is a tyrant. The most original part 
is that dealing with the years 1112-39. Up to the former date Faico 
relied upon previoiis chronicles, which he supplemented from material 
in the archives. Many such d^uments he reproduced in whole or in 
abstracts. In matters which concerned Rome, Capua, or Salerno he was 
well informed. As a writer Faico had unusual descriptive power* as hu» 
account of the entrance of Calixtus II into Beneventum shows. 
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Alexander was a monk of the Abbe/ of San Salvatore near Telese. 
HU Dt utfus sesiis Rodent Sicilw reiis ends so abruptly in 1136 that 
it seems certain he did not live to complete it. It is dedicated to 
Roger II. which shows that he was favorably inclined to the Normans. 
He says nothing of the sources he used but seems to have been well 
informed. For the years 1127-37 he is espedaliy valuable. 

For the history of the Norman monarchy in Italy and Sicily the 
AnnaUs or Chrontcon written by Romuald, archbishop of Salerno, is 
valuable. Romuald came from a noble Salernitan family long identihed 
with the Church and the ducal administration, and was archbishop from 
1153 to Udl. He had studied medicine, of which Salerno was an im* 
portant seat, and was a friend of Peter of Blois. the minister of Henry 12 
of England. Under William I and William 11 he played an important 
political part, being one of the negotiators of the treaty of Beneventum 
and of the peace of Venice which terminated the long war of Frederick 
Barbarossa with the Lombard cities. He was a favorite of Pope Alex- 
ander III and enjoyed great influence at the Lateran Council of 1179. 
The Chrontcon is a huge universal chronicle which begins with the Crea¬ 
tion; up to the eleventh century it is a compound of St. Jerome, Bede, 
Isidore, Orosius, Paul the Deacon, Einhard, etc. For the early Norman 
period he relied upon the Annals of Monte Cassino, Leo of Ostia, Lupus 
Protospatarius, the Beneventan Annals, etc. Of course all this portion 
is of little value. But for the period with which he was contemporary, 
Romuald is full of information, though his strong prejudices require 
that he be read with caution. His account of the negotiations which 
preceded the treaty of Venice is particularly valuable, 

Hugo Falcandus was the author of the Libtr de regno Stciliat, or Book 
<ff the Kingdom of Sicily, which relates the history of the island realm 
from 1154 to 1169, He was not a Sicilian; that he was not French or 
Spanish is indicated by his mention of these two peoples as "transal- 
pini" or "transmontani.” ** It is certain that he lived a long time in 
Palermo. His work was written after 1181, since he mentions the death 
of Alexander HI. It is less a general history of the kingdom of Sicily, 
as implied in the title, than a detailed relation of events in Palermo in 
the years covered. He describes the commerce and manufactures of 
Palermo, notably the manufacture of ^k. Evidently he had access to 
the royal archives for he cites many documents. He is brief with refer¬ 
ence to events which happened upon the mainland in this period, though 
south Italy was a part of the Norman kingdom. In the parti-colored 

* ** ,V «»” Pf«3u«d »iho* th«i he «u not a SlcUian wr a PrenehmiA nor an 
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court at Palermo where Greek, Arabic, and French culture met and 
mingled, Falcando resected the Orierttal influence. He re)aced over the 
{all of one of the powerful and treacherous Arab officials who conspired 
against the king, and cordially detested the party of the eunuchs at 
court. He was also violendy anti-derical. Yet making all allowances, 
Falcando’s histcey is one of the most remarkable wwlu of the Middle 
Ages. Various modem writers have compared him to Thucydides, 
Polybius, Tacitus. Uvy. or Procopius, which, however strain^ the 
parallels may be. shows that Fakando was a very able historian. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HISTORIANS OF FEUDAL FRANCE (900-1200) ' 

T he break-up ol the CaroUngian Empire in the ninth century wa$ 
not confined to the emergence of the five component kin^oma 
which are found in 887. The aame forces which rent the empire 
asunder continued within the kingdoms. In Germany the tenacity of 
ancient traditions and the fact that the Germans, though divided into 
Franks, Saxons. Swabians, Bavarians, and Thuringians, were yet all of 
one blood and language, gave the kingdom a certain homogeneity. But 
in France the condition was very different. The French are a mixture 
of races, Gallo-Roman, German, especially Prankish, Gascon, and Celtic 
(Breton) blood, to which the Norse or Norman blood waa added in the 
ninth century. This variety of race, language, and local institutions 
accentuated the weakness of the monarchy, so that France in the tenth 
century represented the extreme expression of feudal particularism. 
Accordingly most of the chroniclers limited their attention, as their 
knowledge also was limited, to the region where they lived. 

The cultivation of historical writing was intense, but it was very 
uneverdy diffused. In north and north-east France we find annals and 
chronicles but few documents. In the south we find documents but few 
annals, except in the south-west, where the barbarism was so great that 
there were neither documents nor chronicles. In some provinces no 
history at all was written for a century and more, as in Gascony from 
900 to 1050. The concepts and practices of feudalism had so permeated 
government in the tenth century that the last Carolingian and the first 
Capetian kings were less kings than titular overlords who differed only 
in degree of dignity from their vassals. The kings were without the 
reality either of power or authority. Little or no history could be re- 
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corded of rulers of such shrunken dimension whose life was exactly like 
that of the nobles around them. Moreover, most of the chroniclers, who 
were monks, had little interest in secular affairs and their vision rarely 
extended beyond the region in which they dwelt. In northern France 
the archiepiecopal sees of Rheims and Sens and the Abbey of Fleury 
near Orleans were the only intellectual centers. South of the Loire the 
sole place where there was light was the abbey of St. Martial in Limoges. 

The most important region of France was the middle Seine, or Ile-de- 
France, with Paris as its center. In the tenth century this region was 
the feudal principality of the count of Paris, who in the person of 
Hugh Capet in 9S7 became king of France. Until then the Carollngian 
dynasty precariously preserved its tenure of the throne, with Laon as 
tl^ capital. The two outstanding historical writers of the tenth century 
in northern France were Flodoard and Richer, both of them canons of 
Rheims, whose combined works cover the years 922-999. 

Flodoard ’ was educated in the cathedral school of Rheims, which 
even before Gerbert gave it European fame was the best school in the 
West in the tenth century. He was a man of deep and wide culture for 
the age. His Annals are an excellent example of their kind, informative 
and chronol<^ically exact. They were begun in 922 and continued to 
his death in 966, and are a major source for the history of the later 
Carolingians. Considering the high party feeling which then prevailed, 
he is remarkably impartial. Sometimes he mentions events which hap¬ 
pened in Germany and Italy, but to the history of southern France he 
is indifferent. Flodoard was the keeper of the valuable archives of 
Rhdms, whose rich collection induced him also to write a Hislory of 
th« Church of Rktims * from early times down to his own period. It is 
valuable for the large number of documents inserted in it. 

Part of the ground covered by Flodoard was gone over later in the 
same century by another canon of Rheims named Richer, who is, how¬ 
ever, an original source from 966 to 999. And thereby hangs a tale. 
The learned German abbot Trithemlus of Sponhelm near Wilrzbu^ 
late in the fifteenth century had read a work of Richer, entitled Four 
Books of History {Jiisloriarum liki ^ualuor).* For over three hundred 
years nothing was known of it until the German historian Perta in 
1833 discovered in the cathedral library at Bamberg—the original 
autograph manuscript of Richer himself I It is a very different work 

*L4S auncUs 4* Fl94ot*4. vS. by Ph. LauM* (Paria, ISOS), aaa lAtroduetion: M. ManUlul, 
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(rom that of Flodoard; for it is strongly partial to the last Carolingian 
kings and hostile to Hugh Capet. It abounds in vivid narrative and is 
written in a good Latin which shows Sallustian influence. Richer’s 
archaism goes so far that he perpetually uses ancient Roman military 
terminology, as when he calls a company of vassals doing military serv¬ 
ice under their suzerain a ''legion” and refers to knights as the ”eques- 
tris ordo.” Besides written sources and his own knowledge of contem¬ 
porary events Richer derived information from his father who was a 
faithful vassal of King Louis IV (936-954). The Hiitoria is dedicated 
to the great scholar Gerbert, later Pope Sylvester II, under whom 
Richer had studied at Rheima and of whose instruction he gives a long 
and illuminating account.* In Book IV, chapter 50 he has a graphic 
relation of his long journey on horseback to Chartres whither he went 
to study the Apfunims of Hippocrates. Another curious historical source 
from Rheims is the Correspcndenct of Gerbert before he became pope, 
which is Important for French and German politics between 980 and 
997, and very valuable for the intellectual culture of the time, for Ger¬ 
bert was the greatest scholar in Europe.* 

Aside from these two works the historiography of France about 1000 
A.D. resolves into fragmentary monastic annals. Among these are the 
Annals of Ste. Cohmbe in Sens, and the Mistoria Fjoncorwn Stnonensis 
(to 1015), both written at Sens. Orleans, and not Paris, was at this 
time the most important city of the domains of the Capetian kings— 
Radulphus Glaber, a contemporary, calls it the “royal city ” {urbs regia). 
The most scholarly French monastery in the eleventh century was the 
abbey of Fleury near Orleans. After the death of Abbo (1004), the 
most distinguished scholar of France, Hugh Capet’s natural son Gaualin 
became abbot of Fleury. The career of Abbo and the eminence of 
Gaualin gave Fleury contacts beyond the radius of most monasteries. 
Association with royalty inspired Aimoin of Fleury at this time to begin 
a great History of the Franks, which had only reached the year 654 
when he died. Short and uncritical as it is, it was destined to be con¬ 
tinued until 1164, and itself was a continuation of the Miracles of Su 
Btnedicl, whose remains were preserved at Fleury and not at Monte 
Cassmo. In contrast with the historical writing done at Sens, Fleury, 
and Rheims. Paris presents a sorry spectacle. The annals of St. Denis, 
of St. G^in dea PrSs, and of St. Magloire hardly deserve mention. 
There is one aspect of some of these chronicles which possesses vivid 
and that is the epic element found in them. We have seen in 
previous chapters how ipoph colored Gregory of Tours and Widuklnd 
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of Corvey, and is spread over the pages of the Monk of St. Gall. In 
the tenth century medieval France was mid*way between the real his¬ 
torical Roland and the ChoTison (U Roland: it was hovering on the edge 
of the first great epic poetry. The hashes of ballad and chanson which 
we discern in tenth-century historiography give it a fascinating interest. 
Chance has preserved both the words and the music of a song in honor 
of Eudes, the hero of the siege of Paris in 885-886.’ The battle of Sois* 
sons in 923 passed into legend and ballad.^ Richer in particular abounds 
with this sort of evidence, which may be distracting to the historian but 
is of immense interest to the student of medieval literature. A legend¬ 
ary tint may be detected in the Gesta of the Counts of Anjou, and the 
Chronicle of Nantes. The very errors in the account of the expedition 
of Archbishop Bruno of Cologne against Sens and that of Otto II against 
Paris in 978, as related in the Historia Francorvm Senonensis, betray 
the existence of epic poems on the subject. Just as the earliest chansons 
de itiUj as Ra<ml de Camhrai. Gerard de Rottssillon, and Gormoni el 
hmbart have actual historical matter imbedded in them, so some of 
these chronicles of France in the tenth century have epic elements in 
them. 

The Chanson de Roland twice refers to the ‘ ‘ Geste Francor ” as a source, 
but what historical work is intended by the allusion has not been de¬ 
termined. It would seem to be some work now disappeared. The reign 
of Hugh Capet (987-996) suffered from an extreme poverty of historical 
records, The one single narrative of the reign is the Life of Bouchard 
the Venerable,* by Eudes de St. Maur. Bouchard was a grand vassal, 
high court official, counsellor, and friend of Hugh Capet. The sphere 
of application of the work is a narrow one. Nothing is recorded outside 
the small counties of Venddme, Corbeil, Melun, and Paris. Yet restricted 
as the radius is, the Vila Bur chardi is important for the picture it pre¬ 
sents of the excessive particularism of the time, the intensity of local 
life, and the working of feudal institutions. 

The Life of Robert the Fious (996-1031) by his chaplain Helgaud has 
been preserved in only a single manuscript, and the loss would not have 
been great if it had not come down to us; for it is a work of pious edi¬ 
fication, a sort of panegyrical funeral oration written soon after the 
king’s death. It is obvious, however, that this ciia is the supplement 
to a larger history, which preceded it and is lost. This work probably 
was a History of the Abbeys of St. Aignan and of Fleury based upon 
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old and vanished annals of these two abbeys, and its disappearance is 
truly regrettable. 

Outside of the Seine basin Burgundy was the most prolific historical 
region in the first half of the eleventh century- The Ads cj iJu BiskolK 
of Auxent and the ChnmicU of SI. Biniine at Dijon, written by the 
monk John, fonn the ecclesiastical history of the province from the 
middle of the fifth century to the middle of the twelfth. Dijon was 
the home of the strangest and the most interesting French historian of 
the eleventh century. This was Radulphus Glaber or Ralph the Bald, a 
Cluniac monk of sensitive, artistic temperament, whose mind was filled 
with curious learning and fantastic superstition. Intractable to disci> 
pline and impatient of staying long in any place. Ralph wandered from 
monastery to monastery, earning hie keep by his talent as an artist in 
decorating altars and painting murals, until the exasperated abbot lost 
patience and thrust him out to wander once more. At last in the Abbot 
William of St. Binigne at Dijon he found a friend who understood and 
sympathiged with him, and there he spent his last days in writing a 
Viio of hU patron and a Hislory of his own times- The former is extraor¬ 
dinarily valuable for an account of how Abbot WiQIam, who was an 
Italian, imported colored marbles from Italy and Italian stone-cutters, 
mosaic workers, and other artists for the erection of the church of St. 
BSnigne. The lor^ and detailed account of the structure has been con¬ 
firmed in every particular by modem archaeological research. The 
Hisioria in five books (though any rational division of the work is im¬ 
possible) is a feniastic and credulous mixture of anecdotes, theological 
discourses, miraculous incidents, and legends, combined with more 
objeebve information on important events of the time, such as would 
drift into a monastery as important as St. B4nigne, situated on the great 
highway from Italy to central France and the channel ports. Absurd 
as this work seems to be on iu surface, nevertheless it has a unique 
value. It is unsurpassed for the light it casta upon some of the great 
cultural manifestations of the age.^^ 

The eleventh century was remarkable for the first general manifesta¬ 
tions of what psychologists have called the "group mind," It was an 
age of economic and social transition, of religious revivalism, of intense 
emotional expression. Alliances for the enforcement of peace between 
the derp' and the noblesse were formed, called the Truce of Gcd. The 
veneration of relics became a craae, pilgrimages became a mania. The 
Crusades began. Group heresies which included thousands among their 
followers appeared all over Europe, Amid this riot of extravagant 
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emotion* the popularity of the cult of the Virgin and the passionate 
seal in the hearts of all classes of society to tear down the old darlc, 
timbered churches and to build latger and nobler edifices of stone, arc 
beautiful manifestations of the new spirit that was leavening the feudal 
world. The advance wave of the new Romanesque architecture out of 
Italy was now breaking over France and the Rhinelands. The new 
movement thrilled the sensitive Ralph Glaber, and as he looked at the 
fresh white stone walls of St. B^nigne rising daily higher, and heard of 
other similar churches being built elsewhere, he exclaimed: "It almost 
seemed as if God had snowed down churches in the night." In sharp 
contrast with this rhapsody is a realistic description of the terrible 
famine of 1031-33. 

The historiographical tradiUon was early and eagerly promoted by 
the counts of Anjou.*’ The oldest source is the short Auiobiotrophy 
of Count Fulk Rechin, a unique work. The information in it was derived 
from Geoffrey Martel and contains all that is known of the history of 
the Angevin dynasty before the eleventh century. This was followed 
by the Ctsta eonsulum [i.e., counts] Ande^osenstum in the eleventh, and 
the Hisioria comitum Ande^avensittm in the tweifth century. 

Of France south of the Loire River in this century we know almost 
nothing except in the Limousin, where the abbey of St, Martial in 
Limq^ was a torch in the darkness. Here lived and labored Ademar 
of Chabannes (d8&H:a. 1035). His short life was filled with prodigious 
zeal. An enthusiastic collector of books, an indefatigable copyist, he 
wrote a brief history of the abbots of St. Martial, transcribed the GesUi 
reiwn Franccnum, the continuators of Fredegar, and the Frankish 
Annals of Lortch, compiled the AnnaU$ Lmovictnsss (687-1030), a far 
from dry enumeration of the abbots, from local monastic annals, com* 
posed the Chronicon Aquitanicum (830-1028), and still found time to 
write his most important work, the Ckronicon,^^ after the completion of 
which he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and died there. Book 
I is a survey of Merovingian history (59 chapters); Book 11 is a history 
of the Frankish mayors and of Charlemagne (25 chapters): Book III 
relates the history of France from 814 to 1028 (70 chapters, of which 
the last half possesses remarkable value). Ademar's interest was wider 
than his country, and he had substantial sources of information, since 
Limoges was on the great pilgrimage road to Compostella through which 
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passed French, Flemish, Gennan, English, Irish, and Italian pilgrims. 
This relation of St. Martial with Christian Spain also enabled Ademar 
to learn much about Mohammedan Spain and Africa just before the 
tumultuous and spectacular Spanish crusades began, which were the 
prelude to the first crusade. Ademar*a interests were distinctly cul> 
tural. Thus he tells us of the tapestries and pictures which William II 
of Aqu itaine brought back from Italy, relates how he had ^' ma ny ’ * books 
in his library, which he would read in bed when he could not sleep—a 
very remarkable fact in an age when not even kings were able to read— 
states that the Irish have their own language (ptopriam lingucm) but 
use Latin letters, and says that the Arabic language sounds like the 
growling of dogs. This last bit of information he got from hearing the 
speech of captive Mohammedans who were sold by hundreds into slavery 
in the south of France after every successful campaign against them on 
land or sea. These were the years when the Peace of God emerged in 
Aquitaine and was beginning to spread, when in his own words, "all 
France was warlike (Omnis Franlia bellalrix confiixit).” The sureness 
and fulness of Adetnar's knowledge of contemporary events, both at 
home and abroad, is great. 

Norman historiographyemerged early in the eleventh century with 
Dudo, in the r«gn of Ridiard H, fourth duke of Normandy (996-1026). 
It had required a century for the Norsemen to assimilate die civiliza¬ 
tion, the culture, and the religion of feudal France sufficiently to become 
self-conscious with regard to their history. Dudo was not a Norman, 
but a Picard, a canon of St. Quentin whom the count of Vermandois 
sent to Rouen to petition Norman aid ^inst Hugh Capet in 994. 
Thenceforward he dwelt much at the Norman court, and Duke Rich¬ 
ard I requested him to write the history of the early dukes of Normandy. 
The work was completed after 1015, and is entitled: De mmims el aciis 
primomn Nomanniae ducum.'* The appearance of this work marks 
the point when Normandy emerged from barbarism; when monasteries 
and schools again began to be founded like those of Fecamp and Sec, 
and literature and ecclesiastical art began to be cultivated again. It is 
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a curious work, partly in prose, partly in poetry. The former is turgid 
and diffuse, the latter execrable and written in twenty different meters. 
The language is a fearful example of the worst sort of medieval Latin. 
Yet Dudo has value if for no other reason than that he was the first 
Norman historian. For the early history of Normandy he had to depend 
on legend and tradition, for there was no other history. This is apparent 
in his relation of the deeds of Hastings and Rolf. With that pseudo* 
classicism which characterized the time, he endeavors to trace the lat¬ 
ter's lineage back to Trojan exiles. 

At the head of historians of the Norman Conquest stands William 
of Poitiers, archdeacon of Lisisux. His work, unluckily imperfect, is our 
primary authority for all that concerns his hero; but ^'allowance must 
be made throughout for his constant flattery of his master, and his 
frantic hatred towards God wine and Harold. He must therefore always 
be followed with great caution and in all purely English matters he is 
utterly untrustworthy.” The beginning of his work is lost so that 
there is no account of William's youth. He had formerly been a knight 
who went into orders, though it cannot be said that he forsook the 
world, and became chaplain to William the Conqueror. His Gesla Gui- 
Ulmi ducis, or Deeds of Duke William, was written for the Conqueror, 
and, as Freeman says, "is more studious of his patron’s glory than of 
truth and accuracy.” 

William Calculus, a monk of Jumi^es (fl. ca. 1070), abridged Dudo 
and continued the history of Normandy through the rule of Richard 
the Good, Richard III, Robert, and William himself down to the battle 
of Hastings; and presented his work to the Conqueror. This portion 
terminates with B^k III, chapter 42. Later he added two more chap¬ 
ters on William's death and burial. A continuation, down to 1137, with 
many interpolations in the previous books was afterwards added, ap¬ 
parently by Robert of Torigny, abbot of Mont Saint Michel, sometimes 
called Robert de Monte. William of Jumi^ges is of great value because 
less violently prejudiced than William of Poitiers. His narrative formed 
the groundwork of the poetical history of the Roman de Rou by Wace, 
a canon of Bayeux, which was written early in the reign of Henry III. 
The later poetical history of Benoit de Sainte More is of value as r^ect* 
ing Norman tradition. 

In Guy of Amiens' De Mh Haslinienst carmen, written in 1066, the 
epic spirit which had for so long enlivened Fren^ historiography was 
manifested, almost for the last time. It is perhaps the best example of 
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the medieval Latin epic poetry which preceded the outburst of those 
chansons dt iestt, early in the twelfth century, of which the Chanson is 
Roland is the most glorious representative. The affinity between the 
two types, Latin and vernacular, is illustrated by the incident related 
of Taillefer, the Conqueror's court minstrel who rode into 

the battle of Hastings singing some strophes from some earlier version 
of the Chanson d« Roland than we now possess. Such historical poetry 
as this and earlier epic examples which have been noted, the ballad 
note discernible in Richer, the Gesie Francor, the Chroniqua do Nanlts, 
etc., enable us to understand how imaginative, how sensitive the feudal 
age was to the stirring events of the eleventh century in France, Eng¬ 
land, Spain, Italy, and the Holy Land. 

The Twelfth-Century Renaissance is no empty term, no fancied 
period. For variety and magnitude of interests the twelfth century is 
one of those almost matchless centuries in the unfolding of Che human 
spirit like Fifth-Century Greece, Augustan Rome, or Fourteenth-Century 
Florence. The same phenomenon is to be observed in Anglo-Norman 
and French historiography- The force of new thought broke the tradi¬ 
tions of the old education and inspired an intellectual movement which 
culminated with the founding of the first univraties, The study of 
Roman law began radically to modify the feudal law. The papal mon¬ 
archy rose to portentous hdghts and became the great law-giver of 
Europe, Town life and trade increased. Gothic art and the emergent 
vernacular literature gave new beauties, esthetic and intellectual, to 
the world. 

The French historian who was most sensitive to this new spirit, to 
this new condition, was Guibert de Nogent, whose life bridged the 
century mark; for he was bom in 1053 and died in 1124 .* Guibert was 
of noble birth. His father was taken prisoner in one of the wars between 
William, duke of Normandy, and King Philip I, and died in captivity. 
He was educated by his mother, a woman of clear intelligence, and pri¬ 
vate tutors until he became a monk at Nogent-sous-Coucy, where he 
was made abbot in 1104 , Guibert's genius is shown by the fact that 
he was the author of three different works, each one of which U remark¬ 
able, and each in a different way. The tremendous pulsations of the 

'• Th!i Inddwt h not by »ny coniwoportiy hittorisn. but U lotd by WHlUm of 
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First Crusade deeply impressed him- In a remarkable paragraph he has 
pictured the scene: 

The French at this tune tufTered from famine: bad harvau. comini blov after blew, 
had raiMd the price of grain to an exceaeive rata. Avariciotu merchanta apeculated ac* 
cording to their cuatom upon the mleery of all, There wai little bread, and it was dear 
The poor lupplied the place of it by eating rooU and wild herba. AU of a audden the cry 
of the Crveade. reaounding everywhere at the aame time, broke the loeka and chalne 
whicli kept the granarlee. Then proviaiona which formerly had been btymd price, which 
no one could buy. were aold for nothing when every one wai iroueed and wanted to go 
Then one might have leen eeven eheep lold for five pence. The famine dieappeared and 
wu followed by abundance. Ae every one wai eager to take the road of the crcee, each 
hutened to convert into money everything which he did not need on the journey; the 
price of lale wu fixed, not by the ecDer, but by the buyer. Thlngi which coel meet were 
(A'ltctt naceeaary for the road, but the reaidue waa eold for nothing. 

What is remarkable about this account is that it penetratingly analyzes 
the economic and social conditions of unrest which prevailed in 1095, 
and which the preaching of the Crusade stimulated and converted into 
action. Guibert was too dear-minded to believe that religious enthusi- 
asm alone could account for the movement, and tartly observed: “Many 
deserted their possessions in a greedy struggle for those of others.” He 
had some understanding of mob psychology, although he would not have 
understood that term. Nevertheless, in spite of the violence, supersti¬ 
tion, base ambition, and brutality which stained the First Crusade, 
Guibert perceived that there was a higher spirit in it. an ideal of religious 
devotion. He was proud that France had taken the leadership in that 
movement, and condemned the Germans both as a Christian and a 
Frenchman for their indiilerence to the first crusade. In Book II, 
chapter 1, he relates how, meeting an archdeacon of Mainz, who scoffed 
at the French, he replied: 

If you ihink the French «o weak and euch cowards and believe yourielf able to wound 
with ridicule a name whoee celebrity extend* (o the Indian Ocean, tell me to whom waa 
it that Pope Urban 11 appealed for aid againet the Turk*. [ f the French had net by thdr 
strength and courage eppoeed a bemer to the Turki. not all you Gernian*. whoee name 
U not even known in Uw £aR. would have been of uce. 

National sentiment was still an unapprehended inspiration when these 
words were written, but the sentiment was there and was not latent. 
Guibert gave hia history of the First Crusade a ringing title—Cssto Dti 
per froric«—"an unpretending title,” he modestly adds, "but one 
which win serve to honor our nation.” 

Even more remarkable than the Gtsia Dei is Guibert’s autobiography 
De eita sua, one of the few examples of such literature in the Middle 
Ages.»‘ This memoir is very interesting for the history of his childhood 
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and youth* hia education* hia family, his religious development, and the 
history of his neighborhood. There are parts of it which have the throb¬ 
bing earnestness of St, Augustine’s Cortf 4ssum5. To some scholars the 
most pertinent passages in the book are those which relate the revolt of 
the people of Laon against their bishop in 1111, a locus classicus for the 
history of the communal movement in France, which Guiben eyed with 
intense disdain. “ Comnunio novunt ac pessimum nomtn," he exclaims, 
"that new and vicious word commune.” To other scholars the most 
precious portion of this unique work is Guibert's account of his child* 
hood education.” There is deep understanding of child psychology in 
these chapters of which few historians of education are aware. 

Guibert's rationalism was far ahead of his age, He had a contempt 
for the popular veneration of relics, and treated the whole subject of 
popular religious superstitions with profound irony in a work entitled 
Dt pignoTibus sanctorum which is a landmark in medieval historical 
criticism and anticipates the skepticism of the Italian Renaissance.’* 
He was a true precursor of the Renaissance in this particular, for he owed 
the quality and caliber of his mind in large degree to his unusual knowl¬ 
edge of classical literature. Internal evidence shows that he had read 
Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Lucan, Sallust, Justin, Hirtius, Josephus, and 
Boethius, to say nothing of ecclesiastical lore and the works of the 
church fathers- He also had some knowledge of imaginative literature. 
He had read the Historiss of Pegasus and Hercules, whatever that work 
was, the fable of Venus and Vulcan, the myths of Ceres and Bacchus, 
and had a vague idea of Plato. The beauty and pathos of paganism 
appealed to his sympathetic imagination. His criticism of polyth^sm 
is neither absurd nor prejudiced- Finally it may be said that Guibert 
was much of a poet at heart- 

The communal revolution which Guibert de Nogent condemned, as 
he saw its manifestation at Laon, was a general European movement 
of wide dimension and intense force. Lombardy, Flanders, Northeast¬ 
ern France, and the Rhinelands were the chief areas $o affected. The 
record of this movement is very fragmentary. A geographical and 
chronological survey of it would reveal very extensive areas and huge 
gaps of years without a line of information. Even in Lombardy and 
Flanders the sustained history of the communal revolutions cannot be 
ascertained. Of the incipient stages of such a movement we have only 
• 
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record of one place—Bruges in 1127 28. Otherwise the few narratives 
which we have for the early history of the rise of the medieval bourgeoisie 
are episodic in their nature, as the account of the rebellion of Cambrai 
in 997 in the Ctsla of the bishops of Cambrai. and Guihert de Nogent’a 
account of the rebellion of l^aon in 1111. 

The De multro, tradiiione et oecisiofte glcricsi Karoli comiiis Flandri- 
crum by Galbert, a notary and official of Count Charles the Good of 
Flanders, is a unique history. Pew events in Western Europe in the 
early part of the eleventh century made such a stir as the murder of 
Charles the Good, count of Flanders, on March 2,1127, in the church 
of St. Donatien at Bruges. The assassins were the count's provost Ber- 
tholf and his brothers, whose servile origin, long forgotten, had been dis« 
covered during a process at law, and whom the count resolved to reduce 
again to serfdom. As the count died childless, the kings of Prance and 
England and the German emperor each put forward a claimant to the 
title. The question of succession became an international issue. Mean¬ 
while the populace of Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, and other places in Flanders 
took advantage of the situation to demand chartered burgher rights for 
their communities and to cast off the shackles of serfdom. For over a 
year Flanders was in turmoil and when finally the new succession was 
established Bruges, Ghent, Arras, Lille, Alost had succeeded in estal>- 
lishing communal self-government. In this thrilling recital—for it is so 
thrilling that a modem French trarxslation of Galbert of Bruges is sold 
for popular reading on the bookstalls in Belgium^ne may see the 
making of a medieval commune, as it were, under one's eyes. We see 
the agglomerated population of serfs settled around the count's castle, 
in conjunction with the small group of tradesmen and artisans peopling 
the "burg” or walled enclosure adjoining the castle, hastily improvising 
a palisade of stakes around the community for security and then de¬ 
manding certain franchises and "liberties" as reward for their support, 
and skilfully playing the pretensions and concessions of one claimant 
against the others. Richer merchants also appear on the scene—Italian 
and Provencal merchants from the Mediterranean shores dealing in 
imported luxuries like silk and spices at the fairs of Flanders. Manorial 
economy, a commerce beginning to be stimulated by the Crusades, 
social classes and social conflicts, feudal administrative institutions, 
religion and superstition, are all revealed in this remarkable history 
which has not its like in medieval historiography. In no other medieval 
account is the history of a twelve-month recorded with so much detail. ** 
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Louis VI of France (1108-37) was the French king who sought unsuc- 
cessfully to intervene in Flanders in 1127 in order to put in a prot5g4 
of his own lest Henry I of England and Normandy acquire the ascend¬ 
ancy there. He was the first Capctian king of real force. For a century 
and a half, since 987, the Capetian dynasty had been con^Lent to estab¬ 
lish the hereditability of the crown by primogeniture and to rule their 
hereditary duchy of Francia, and had made few attempts to extend 
their prerogative over the powerful French baronage who ruled their 
duchies and counties as sovereigns and not as vassals of the crown. 

Prom the middle of the twelfth century the monks of St. Denis were 
the recognized official historians of the French monarchy. At first they 
collected important anterior works like Gregory of Tours, Einhard, 
Helgaud’s Lift of Robert the Pious, and the like, but in the twelfth 
century they became recorders of contemporary eN^ts and thus the 
Chronic de Si. Denis came into being, at first written in Latin, but 
by the fourteenth century written in French. Louis VI deserved a 
biographer and found one in the abbot Sugar of St. Denis, who was his 
chief minister of state, although actually he held no official title. The 
Cesla Lud^ici regis grossi {Lift of Louis the Pat) in spite of its panegyr¬ 
ical nature is an important source because it reveals clearly the diffi¬ 
cult conditions under which the early French monarchy labored its 
weakness, lack of resources, baronial intimidation, and Norman pre¬ 
ponderance in northern and western France. Louis VI was the first 
king who dared to assert the royal prerogative beyond the confines of 
the royal domain, and the account which Si^er gives of some of his 
expeditions to enforce the kirk's justice are vivid pictures of feudalism. 
For the working of a feudal government, the Vita is a precious docu¬ 
ment. For Suger, being a high official, had a way of using technical 
legal and administrative words and terms. Sometimes his version reads 
like an abstract of a court process. Suger was a sturdy royalist, and a 
no less sturdy churchman devoted to the cause of the papacy and the 
Church in F^ce, hostile to the communes, a hater of the English and 
the German kings, in which sentiment one may at least discern a nega¬ 
tive species of nationalism. When Louis VI died Suger continued in 
the capacity as minister to Louis VII and was regent during the king's 
absence in the East on the Second Crusade. In his old age he wrote a 
short fragment of the life of Louis VII. 

The period between 1000 and 1150 may be said to have been the 
period of Romanesque architecture; that between 1150 and 1300 the 
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period of Gothic architecture. Suger'a abbacy of the great Abbey of 
St. Denia coincided with the decline of the former and the growing 
eminence of the latter. He demolished Che ancient and venerable edifice 
and built a new and grander abbey in its stead, importing marbles from 
Italy—he cherished the dream of transporting the immense columns 
and marble panels of the ruins of Diocletian’s Baths in Rome to St. 
Denis—intn^uced the first stained glass and erected the hrst truly 
Gothic structure in France. The history of this epoch-making construe* 
tion is related in detail in his Libtr d« rebus in sun odminislralione, a work 
of well-nigh incalculable value for the history of medieval architecture. 

The monarchy of Louis VII (1137-80) and even of his greater son 
Philip II Augustus (1180-1223) cannot be said to have been blest with 
historians. The Anglo-Norman and Angevin writers of the time (as we 
shall see in the next chapter) were far superior to them. In compensation 
for this deficiency, however, we have, if not a wealth of, at least many 
documentary sources pertaining to these two kings,** 

The long, strong reign of Philip Augustus is related by two contem¬ 
porary authors, Rigord and William the Breton.^ Rigord’s work, De 
geslis Philippi Augusli FrancoTum re^is, consists of two parts, of which 
the first appears to have been composed between 1187 and 1196, and 
the second added before 1207, at which date it terminates. Rigord bad 
first studied medicine and later became a monk at St. Denis. The nar¬ 
ration is generally accurate. Rigord was not in intimate connection with 
the king, but the importance of his monastery gave him unexampled 
opportunity to acquire information. It is very laudatory of Philip, yet 
ranks among the best sources. Rigord is very fond of parading his 
leanung. which sometimes amuses, and sometimes irritates the reader. 
His history is strewn with quotations from Salpture and tag ends of 
Vergil and Horace; he indulges in ingenious etymology as when he says 
that PhUip IPs surname Augustus was given him b^use he had so 
augmented the realm—Augustus being derived from the Latin verb 
au(m, to increase; and that Lutetia, the Roman name for Paris, was 
derived from luium, mud; the word Paris is derived from Priam of 
Troy, for after the fall of Troy twenty-three thousand Trojans emigrated 
to Gaul. Although he had had a medical training before becoming a 
monk, Rigord had implicit belief in miradee and the resoscitative power 
of the bones of the saints. 

William the Breton had studied at Nantes and Paris and became the 
chaplain and confidential agent of Philip whom he accompanied on 
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many expeditions. His personal acquaintance with the king makes his 
De gislis Philippi Augusti of great value, more especially because it is 
a continuation of Rigord’s work and therefore deals with the later and 
most important period of PhUip II's reign. Three partt are to be dis¬ 
tinguished: an abridgment of Rigord, the body of the work, written 
probably soon after the battle of Bouvines (1214) and covering the 
years 120^15, and finally a brief continuation (1215-20), to which 
are added a few notes concluding the king's life. 

The epic spirit of the epoch, although historical poetry was fast yield- 
ing to historical romances at this time, is revealed in William the Bret¬ 
on's long poem in twelve books of hexameter verse entitled PhilHpidoi, 
which is a poetized rendition of Rigord’s and his own previous prose 
histories.» The material employed is substantially that which is found 
in them, but there are many allusions to manners, mQitarj' practices, 
legal customs, and especially striking descriptive passages, as the long 
one describir^ the commerce and wealth of the cities of Flanders, which 
are new information. The poem, in fact, contains a mass of observations 
upon topography, and the natural resources of the provinces. Thus, for 
example, he remarks on the hard cider of Normandy, the sweet cider 
of the valley of the Auge, the wine of Berry and Aunis which rivals the 
wine of Cyprus, the bitter beer of Flanders, and the high peasant carts 
which also exdted his curioaty. 

This survey of the French historians of the high feudal period may 
conclude with notice of Norman historiography in the twelfth century. 
The Norman Conquest not only gave a new impulse to English his- 
toru^raphy, but also raised the writing of history in the duchy of Nor¬ 
mandy to a new height. Ordericus Vitalis (d. 1142), a monk of Si. 
Evroul in Normandy, gave an old-fashioned title— Hisioria EccUsiM- 
tica.** to "the most important historical work written in France in the 
twdfth century," a very valuable, and in many ways a newly conceived 
sort of work. 

Ordericus' father was a vassal of Roger of Montgomery, one of the 
great companions of William the Conqueror in 1066, who received as 
his share of the conquest a grant of lands in Shropshire and was first 
earl of Shrewsbury. Here on the Welsh border Ordericus was bom in 
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1075, and dedicated by his pious father to the monastic life. When ten 
years of age he was sent to the monastery of St- Evroul near the south¬ 
ern border of Normandy* where his long and diligent life was spent, 
His English birth, if not English blood, explains the inclusion of so 
much English history in his work. When an old man of sixty-six he 
still remembered his boyhood in England with a pang. 

At the end of the eleventh century Normandy was culturally one of 
the most progressive provinces of France. The seed sown in the reign 
of Duke Richard II had fallen upon good ground. Old, ruined monas¬ 
teries like Preamp and Jumiiges had been restored and many new ones 
established. The light of learning shone brightest at Bee, where the 
great Lanfranc had taught, before William the Conqueror took him 
across the sea to be his first archbishop of Canterbury. But even smaller 
monasteries in Normandy like St. Evroul had good schools and good 
libraries." Yet Ordericus' interest in history was not inspired by books, 
but by the stirring nature of the events of his time. His father had 
participated in the Norman Conquest: he was twenty years of age when 
Urban II sounded the parole of the Crusades at Qermont; the Spanish 
crusades had passed their flood when he was young, yet he could have 
met in Normandy returned veterans of those adventurous expeditions; 
in the Norman kingdom of Southern Italy and Sicily, Normandy had 
made an earlier conquest than that of England. Moreover, the monas¬ 
tery of St- Evroul was in constant touch with England and Italy; it 
owned lands in the former and had sent monks to establish new convents 
in the latter. Travellers of all sorts, too, were wont to stop at St. 
Evroul—bishops and abbots, priests and monks, pilgrims and crusaders, 
adventurous knights ready to break a lance in almost any service, way¬ 
faring merchants, minstrels, and jongleurs. No better place for gather¬ 
ing news from as far East as the Holy Land could have been found than 
St. Evroul. and Ordericus was alive to his opportunity. His design was. 
he says, “to compose, by God's help, a narrative of Norman events”— 
at a time when the Norman was shaking all Europe and the Holy Land 
in addition I 

By 1123 he had begun his work and labored steadily at it for eighteen 
years, though compelled to lay it aside in the winter months when his 
fingers used to grow numb with writing in the cold, and the ink froae. 
He seems at first to have had in mind merely to continue the local 
Annals of St. Evroul, but fortunately soon a^ndoned the idea and 
launched out upon a wider undertaldng. The title which he chose. 
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Hiiiojia Eocltsiasika. had a (ar wider implication then than it would 
have today. Given the enormous authority of the Chu^ in th^ days 
and his own status as a churchman, it was a natural title for the time. 
The History is a history of the most important events Europe in his 
time, and in some senses may even be regarded as a histoty Eurwi 
for there was no country and few important events of which urdencus 
did not take cognisance. 

Ordericus was too much of a schoUr, however, to depend upon oral 
sources of information, rich as these were. He utilized written source 
of many sorts i archives, records of church councQs, chronicles and annals 
of many monasteries, histones of the First Crusade, hves of bishops, 
lives of saints, letters, necrologies, and even poetry. He went to England 
in pursuit of manuscripts and sent to Norman Italy for infoirnation. 
The volume and variety of historical information packed in his work 
is very great. For an undersunding of the nature and working of the 
feudal regime, its institutions and its culture, no history written in the 
Middle Ages is more valuable. Here are revealed the relations and 
activities of bishop, deacon and simple priest, of monk and nun, of 
knight and noble, baron and king, of townsmen and rural peasantry, 
interspersed with character sketches which together coi^titute a gaUery 
of portraits. In this particular no other medieval historical work before 
the thirteenth century is comparable to Ordericus. In the light of these 
virtues criticism of him falls to the ground. What if soi^times he 
seems to have been overwhelmed by the mass of his material and his 
history shows lack of co-ordination? What matters it that he is some¬ 
times diffuse and that his Latin sprawls across the page? Ordericus’ 
Historia is a mine of information whidi may be quarried without limit 
and not become exhausted. It excels in interesting narration and de¬ 
scriptive quality, and possesses the singular virtue of having very little 
theological prating and little of the miraculous. "If new miracles were 
openly wrought in these days." he writes, "I would endeavor to give a 
faithful report of them in my annals." On the other hand there are 
supernatural and legendary elements in the History, as the Legend of 
Merlin, and the tale of the Wild Huntsman, that magnificent vision of 
the dead which the cur4 of Bonneval saw on January 1,1091. Ordericus 
Vitalis took his self-imposed task seriously, serenely convinced of the 
worth of his work. "No wise man," he comments, "permits his time 
to be ill-spent." He was a scholar and cherished a scholar’s ideals. A 
couple of feudal nobles who had stayed over night at the abbey before 
leaving the next morning were shown around the abbey and ushered 
into the scriptorium where Ordericus was quietly writing- Men of the 
outer world as they were, bred and nurtured in a bellicose society, and 
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illiterate as almost all nobles in that age» the two visitors looked curiously 
at Ordericus bent over his parchment and commented contemptuously 
upon the nature of his labors. The old man heard the words and grimly 
recorded them. 

Ordericus had keen intelligence, a high sense of duty in performing 
his self-imposed task, and a feeling for the value of history. He up¬ 
braids indifference to history and the failure to keep up local annals 
m many monasteries. "The human mind,” he remarks elsewhere, "has 
continual need of being usefully employed so that it may be well directed 
in a virtuous course for the future by its researches into the annals of 
the past.” Evidently Ordericus believed that history is philosophy 
teaching by example- He continues: "It is every man's duty to be 
daily learning how he ought to live by having the examples of ancient 
worthies ever present before his eyes and profiting thereby. It some¬ 
times happens that many events present themselves to the ignorant as 
unheard-of things, and new circumstances are frequently occurring m 
modem times on which no light can be thrown to inexperienced minds 
except by reference to former events- Studious persons, therefore, in¬ 
quire into the obscure records of the past with anxious care. They unfold 
the past to posterity. Yet there are senseless men who snarl at history. 
Let them keep silent who neither produce anything of their own, nor 
accept the earnest labor of others. Let them learn what they are igno¬ 
rant of.” Ordericus had an appreciation of the dignity of history and 
faith in his own inteUectual integrity. "I have given a true awunt of 
the various events,” he writes elsewhere, “and 1 believe that in future 
times there will be men like myself who wQl eagerly search the pages of 
history for the record of this generation.” “ Ordericus Vitalis closed 
his work sadly in 1142 or 1143, apparently a melancholy and neglected 
man. There is no contemporary mention of him, and the best example 
of Norman historical scholarship known exists in a few imperfect MSS, 
He was all but unknown until modem times. No medieval chronicler 
made the slightest use of him. 

A few narratives and chronicles remain to be mentioned: the Ckron- 
icU cf Loon, the anonymous author of which was a Praemonstratensian 
canon, the Chnnicli of Robert of Auxerre which extends from the begin¬ 
ning of the world to 1211 and is one of the beet of medieval compilations, 
and the ChronicU of Geoffrey, prior of Vigeois, all notable sources for 
the information which they contain about the spread of heretical ideas 
among the peasantry in La Marche and Limousin and the formation of 

«< Par tha pUMgiM 4uot«d. vM Booki V. 1; VI. 11 and IX, 17, Oth«r obaervationa of Orderkua 
Viulia on (ha dicnity of hUtory in tha prolofuea of Booka V aAd VI, aad the epiloguca of tV 
and IX. 
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fanatical local sodeties among them, a movement which became for* 
midaWe in the next century. The peasants, to whom the current reli¬ 
gious unrest was often unconsciously a vehicle for the expression of 
economic and social discontent, formed secret societies whose members 
wore hoods partly to prevent recognition of them, partly as an insignia, 
and pillaged and destroyed the chfiteaux of the feudal nobles, The monk 
of St- Marien of Auxerre says of these "hoods,” whom he calls "secfo 
capuctatorutn": "As they insolently refused to obey the great, these 
have allied to suppress them" for they are "a formidable pest-’’ To the 
Anonynums of Laon the "hoods" are an “insanta raHes capuciotorum.” 
To Geoffrey of Vigeois the "League of the Sworn" at Puy was a "dm- 
Micum €i pemiciosum intenium.” In every particular. Geoffroy of 
Vigeois is the most interesting writer of these three historians. His work 
is an ecdedastical and nobiliar chronicle of the Limousin and La Marche 
beginning with 996. The author relates more secular events than most 
writers and is illuminating for the manners and culture of the period. 
His view is far from provincial, for he has many details upon the Cru¬ 
sades and the history of the Latin Orient. 

In the north-east, from the edge of Flanders and from Hainaut, we 
have two important chronicles both of which terminate around 1200, 
The ChrimicU of Guines and Ardres (to 1203) written by Lambert, a 
priest of Ardres,” is a remarkable example of provincial historiography, 
for it is an account of the history of a small beer barony of miniature 
dimensions, yet in its sphere having a life as intense as that of a great 
fief. The exterior and interior of the lord’s chateau, even the kitchen 
scullery, the cottages of the servile tenantry, the lay of the land, the 
comings and goii^ of visitors and travellers, from high eccleaastics 
and nobles to itinerant jongleurs, are all minutely described. Even the 
lord of Ardres had his little coterie of troubadours and poets around 
him, as the great Count Henri of Champagne and Philip of Flanders 
gave hospitality to brilliant poets like Wace and Chrtticn of Troyes. 
For the history of culture, the ChronicUof Ardrts is a precious and very 
interesting document. 

Gislcbert of Mons, chancellor of Baldwin V, count of Hainaut, shortly 
after 1200 composed the Chronicon Hanonimse. The information in it 
is strictly contemporary and extends from 1150 to 1195; it is very val¬ 
uable for the history of the Low Countries in general. It abounds with 
evidence on the internal administration of a small feudal principality. 

** Edited by Godefroy Ckfonify* it Gvinti «! fAtif* (Pirk 1SS5). vlth e 

firtcecith-coitgry French tran»)4ti«i oppeeate the Uiin tot. L. Dinnal. “Une wur fSocUle 
AU Xll* iltele," RDM. June 1. I4$S. i>d. ll0e-)2: S A. Freeman, "The Lord* of Ardree." 
BQR. I.XXl (1S80), 1-31, reprinted m hU HaiotUtl Sttfy* (lortdwi, lS71;i ChnrleoH. Hm* 
kba. Tht Rtnemtnt* iht Tmlfih Cmiuty (Cembridie. Mom., 19S7). S4S-52. 
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In f^t no other single medieval chronicle is so valuable in this par* 
ticular.** 

Letters or tpisUilae constitute an informal but valuable source of his¬ 
tory in the Middle Ages, as we have seen in previous chapters. But no 
country equalled France in the volume and variety of materials of this 
nature.** The Litters of Gtrberi have already been noticed. An alleged 
latter of Archbishop Fulk of Rheims in reply to a request from Alfred 
the Great that he would send over to England a learned churchman to 
assist in reviving English education is illuminating. After Chartres 
cathedral was burned in 1020 Bishop Fulbert wrote to King Canute of 
England asking for a contribution to rebuild the cathedral, a request 
with which the Dane at once complied. Fulbert’s letters—there are 138 
of them—are a predous historical collection. The school of Chartres was 
then the intellectual center of France, having surpassed Rheims in im¬ 
portance.** The educational revolution in Prance, the question of lay in¬ 
vestiture and church reform were burning issues in the twelfth century, 
and a considerable number of letters of various authors deal with them. 
Among the most important are the Lelters of Yves of Chartres, an 
eminent canonist and leader of the compromise party in the strife over 
investiture. The letters of Marbod of Angers (d, 1123), whose teach¬ 
ing made the school at Angers in the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries a rival of Chartres, throw light on the education of the age. 
Distinguished for their literary grace, the purity of the Latin, and lofti¬ 
ness of thought are the Juilm of Hildebert de Lavardin, one of the 
greatest of medieval poets, whose exquisite poetry the Renaissance 
refused to believe could have emanated from the depth of the Middle 
Agee. These letters are as interestii^ for facts as for culture.** Geoffrey 
of VendOme (d. 1132), a close friend of Pope Urban II with whom he 
was at the council of Clermont, and who twelve times made the pil¬ 
grimage to Rome, left seventy-six letters. Hugh Metel (1080-1157) 
corresponded with St. Bernard, with Abelard and Heloise, and with 
Pope Eugene III, and perhaps was the author of the epic poem Gorin 
deLorrain. There are fifty-five of his letters. Nineteen letters have sur¬ 
vived of Hugh of Amiens, a Cluniac monk, one time abbot of Reading 
in England, then archbishop of Rouen and papal legate in France. They 
are addressed to the pope, to Suger, and to Dwis VII. Among the cor¬ 
respondents of Walter, abbot of Derby, of whom w« have sixtylhree 
letters, were Peter the Venerable, John of Salisbury, and Pope Alexan- 


» Sm *bov«, eh. Xll. n. and MokiNiKi). III. iw. 329$. 

*• A. 4» au mey«H ti* rfu « XVViOctt fChartra. ISKK 

■ See A. Dieudonri, Hiliiiitl 4* Laaariin IPv*. I89S) j II. 0, Taylor, Tka M>nd 

<Ne» York and Undon. 1911. 2 v.), 11.141-46 and coneull kadec 
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der III. Many of them are written to persons in England. There are 
sixteen letters of Pierre de la ChStre, archbishop of Bourgcs, to 
Louis VII on political and administrative matters, and six of a sunilar 
nature from Josselin of St. Brieuc to the same king. The LtUtrs of Geof* 
frey de Breteuil are valuable for details of monastic life; in one of them 
is found a line which might serve fora motto in a library: "Claustrum 
sine armario est quasi castrum sins annamentario.'’ A collection 
of 569 letters, covering the years 1159*72, which was formed in 
the library of St. Victory in Paris, includes those of French papal 
legates, c^inals, the king, dukes, counts, ’’il alii orbis Chriaiiani 
illuslTa 9iri.” 

Space fails to tell of many more collections of letters, but three or 
four may not be omitted. For in fact they are more valuable letters 
than those which have been enumerated. First among them must be 
counted the few Letters of Suger, which have been preserved, among them 
that famous reprimand of Louis VII for his cowardice in refusing to 
come home after the failure of the Second Crusade “although the wolves 
are tearing the sheep." The Letters of Peter the Venerable, the last 
great abbot of Cluny, protector of Abelard and friend of Heloise, in¬ 
tensely interested in Spanish crusades, the first to realize that 
Islamic culture had something of value in it, that all Mohammedans 
were not savages, are a mine of precious information. In one of them 
is an amusing allusion. A bear had broken into a priory situated in the 
Jura mountains and eaten some of the parchment manuscripts in the 
bbrary—parchment was leather and tempted the hungry bear not by 
the contents but by its fleshy nature. Among the books consumed was 
the only copy of the Bible in the priory. Peter is writing to a sister 
priory for another Bible. 

But the greatest and richest collection of L.etCers of France in the 
twelfth century is the EpislUs of St. Bernard ” of which we have 380. 
More than the popes of the period Bernard was, as Milman has written, 
“the governing head of Cl^stendom." His voice and influence were 
the most authoritative in Europe. He is a source of information of some 
sort with regard to almost everything which happened in Europe in 
his lifetime. His correspondence was as wide as Christendom and 
reached to the Holy Land. It included popes and emperors, kings and 
nobles, bishops and abbots, people in all walks of life and of high and 
low degree. It is impossible to do justice to these amazing letters in a 
page. Nothing but the reading of them will suffice to make their unique 
value understandable. 

* L|/r and WsTki •/ 0 / Cltitfmx. by Dom. John Mibillon. tr. 

by Simuel J. e«Mi (2nd «d.. London. 1S89. 2 vj. 
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Rnally, Professor Charles H. Haskins has reminded us, 

History In the vemeeular devetopa in France earlier than eleewhere. and In Prance 
earlleet in Nonnandy and in the EnglUh lands vhich shared (he Norman speech and 
produced the oldest surviving example of such a work, the Nitloirt drs SniUs of Gaimar, 
wTittoi between 1147 and 1151. The chief centre for the produalon of vernacular his¬ 
tory was the court of that patron of ecclesLutlcal and secular learaing. Henry H, and 
his Multanian queen, to one or both of whom are dedicated the histories of Wace and 
Benoit de Salnte-More. Wace, the most Interesting of tWs group of writers, was a native 
of Jersey and a clerk of Csert who turned sn honest penny by his compositions and won 
s cartonry at Bayeux by the most imporiartt of thesi. his Rmen 4t R9u. D«^t)ing with 
Rollo, froro whom it takes its name, this follows the courae of Norman history to the 
victory of Henry I In 1106, In simple and agreeable French veree based upon the Latin 
chfoniders but Incorporating lotnething from popular tradition. ... If we ignore the 
Une, Bt best vey faint, which In works of this sort separates hietoxy from romance and 

from works of edification, we must cany the Norman pioneers ilUl further back, ... to 

the Chanson it Rolani. pre-Norman b origb, but Norman b its early form.* 

■ Heskina. Tht Norntnt in BMtpttn Hhisry (n. 30), 183-84. For liiersture on this eub- 
leW see PaSTOw. 4P?: MonNiae. II, nos. 107B, 1977, end (for French prOM rcdeeUens based 
on Dudo and William of JusaiSges) 1971 
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NORMAN AND ANGEVIN ENGLAND (1066-1199) > 

ioT letters and religion (It., monastidam) had grown cold 
X in England many yeara before the coming of the Normans," 
William of Malmesbury wrote about the year 1150, and the 
statement succinctly expresses the deterioration of English letters, in- 
dudii^ the writing of history, in the last century of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. In spite of zealous endeavor, the revival of monasticlsm and 
hence of learning had not been effective. 

The frequent and terrible ravagee of the Denes recorded in the pages ol the Anglo- 
Saxon Chrenicie front 980 to 1016 proved faul to the revival of monastidsm; it was 
impomble for learning to AourUh among men who lived in daily fear of the coming of 
the pirate host. When Canute had established peace and restored the monasteries 
which had suffered in the struggle, the older genention had passed awey and their 
suecessora did rtot attain their level * 

"The most tangible effect of the Norman Conquest upon the chroni¬ 
clers of England,” the late Charles Gross has written, "was to widen 


I Ward, I, cb. ix aiid bibliography, pp. 499-603: Gross, 326-99: Moltmibs, II. 213-34: 
OaRDINSB and Muluncbr, pt. ii, eh. iii: C. B. Adama. r*« Hitury 9 } Bntlan^Jnm 
Nomen CMCMf (0 Dtttk tf JMn. (London. 1905: TM PolUicoJ HiUory «/ 

Bnil<md. ed. by W. Hunt and R. L. Poole. II). appcndu; Roec Graham. &nth»h Btcitnaslieal 
Studite CLondon. 1929). 177-IC: Kate Noriate, Knilmd under (ht AHtmn Ktnti (Lwidon 
and New York. ISS?. 2 v.), I. Sl-93. 11 . 439-47; CaIRDNBR; Haroy, II. pralaee. The ariiclea 
■n the DMionary 9 / NsHoncl Biopa^ ihould be consulted. Per genetal cotleclleni we GROSS, 
ncs. 1644-72: for individual wotki and authors in alphabetical order, noe. 1673-1669. The 
great eollaction w the Pefum BHlennieerum mtdU a«*i Striplortt, or CknnicUi and Mmofiaii 
afGttax BiUsin and htlani MiddU Apt (Lendon, 1668-91. 97 numbers), published 

under the direction of the Master of the Rolla since 1668 and so generally known as the "Rolls 
wriea.” For the list of Ita velumea we Cross, appendix C. and PottmaST. I. pp. czxvii-OKxxll. 
The prebcH to the volumee edited by the late Bishop Stubbs are very remarkable and have 
bean called "the wonderful prefaeea": they have been reprinted In a eeparate volume aa 
fiiiiatirai IiUtadu<iian$ u lU KalU Sttiet (od. by A. Kaesall. London. 1902). Many of the 
important works are tranatatod In Joseph Stevenson, The Chuftk Hisletians «/ B'ifland 
(l. 4 mdr>n. 16S3-$6. S v. in 8 ), and othors can be found in the well-known Bohn Translatlona. 
Convenient iilustretNe CKtrecte in A. B. Bland, Hr Afernaju in Bn^and, I&6d-iiS4 (London, 
19141, end S, M. Toyne. Die An$erint and ikt Chttier. IIS4~I31S CLondon, 1918: thew two 
workeareDeiraBnglieh HietorySouree Books, III and iv). PelULisbcmuinnaditedtheBnfllah 
ehronieica of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries for tho Manunvnta Gararaniaa HiUanea. 
Sftiptam, XXVIl-XXVIIl {Hanover, 1885-88). with admbeble (Latin) introductions See 
also Heinrich Rwhtcr. Bnpiukt Ctickieklttthtti^ du It. Jahthundoftt (Nim dauischt Far* 
uHunpn. Abicilung miltclalterlichi Geachichtc. od. by Pr, Baelhgcn, IV, 1938); and T, P. 
Tout, ’ The Study of Mediaeval Chroniclea." In his CoUtaU Papttt cManchesier, 1932-34. 
3 v.l. III, 1-25. 

'Craham (d. 1), 165. 
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thdr horizon, to make their treatment of history lees insular and more 
cosmopolitan; this was an inevitable result of the closer contact of Eng¬ 
land with the continent.” ’ 

The Norman Conquest gave a new impulse to historiography and 
both the quality and the amount of it improved. The Norman monas¬ 
tery and cathedral schools were already distinguished for their ieaming, 
and this quality was translated across the channel to England. The 
increase in monastic foundations in the yeara immediately succeeding 
the Conquest is remarkable. Between 1066 and 1135 three monastic 
athedrals, thirteen nunneries, eleven abbeys, seventeen Cluniac prio¬ 
ries, sixty cells of other French houses, besides many for English housei 
were established- Norman and French monks swarmed across the sea 
bringing higher learning and better art with them, Indeed, the high 
standard of English historical writing in the one hundred and fifty 
years between 1066 and 1215—the year of the Great Charter—is un¬ 
matched anywhere else in medieval historio^phy, ex«pt posably in 
Germany in the same centuries- Part of this stimulation may be at¬ 
tributed to the influence of the Renaissance of the twelfth century, but 
independently of that intellectual awakening, Norman influence itself 
was a powerful factor in promoting this development- Lanfranc's re¬ 
form of education must be given credit for a large influence, and he 
gave an immediate impulse to the writir^ of history at Christ Church, 
Canterbury. 

This is not saying, however, that condnuity was always consistently 
maintained. From 1066 to the death of Henry I in 1135 the level of 
Anglo-Norman historiography was high. It decayed under the anarchy 
of Stephen's reign {1135-52) and rose again under Henry II (1152-89), 
when also a new Romantic school appeared vnth Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, 

For the actual history of the Norman Conquest, apart from the 
Angh-Saxon ChronicU, one must look to Norman writers. True Anglo- 
Norman historiography, as distinguished from Norman historiography, 
emerged with the great elevation of the English Church under the leader¬ 
ship of Lanfranc and Anselm, those two high-minded and energetic 
archbishops of Canterbury whom Piedmont luly gave to England. 
The first representative of the new era was Eadmcr (d. ca- 1124), a 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, and author of a history of his own 
times, entitled Hisiorta novorum in Angita.* “which he grouped m in a 
picture around the central figure of his own master, Anselm.” * In 

*GltOS9 D 38S* cp. llAJiDY. tl, prifaM: »fid E. A. Ffcemin, T*# wnwr/ 

OfHwi H Bntfond (Oxford, 1887-79,6. v., voU. I-ll in Sevd r8v. «l.>, V, ch. xxv. «e. S, m- 

1768. ' ^ 
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unity of plan and consistency of treatment this work is of a high char¬ 
acter, but it is unfortunate that Eadmcr felt it necessary to begin a full 
century before the Conquest- 

It is not a little remarkable, in spite of all the power of the Norman 
crown, how the English Church compeUed the conquerors to reverence 
and to adopt her old English saints. Milo Crispin’s Vila Lanfranci 
could not compete in popularity with Eadmer’s Life of Dunslan, written 
at Lanfranc's command, and another of Si. EJphege. Osbern, precentor 
at Canterbury, wrote a new Life of Dunslan at the same time; a Norman 
monk of Ely named Goscelin, who later lived at Ramsey and Canter* 
bury, was the author of a Life of St. ElheldfedCt a Life of SL Ivo, and 
Lim of St- Augustine and the first six of his successors. Folcard, abbot 
of Thomey (ca-1066), wrote the Liws of St. Adulf, St. Botulf, and Sf. 
John of Beverley. Indeed, the English mind still continued to make 
saints among contemporary Englishmen, A Worcester monk named 
Coleman between 1095 and 1113 wrote a Life of Wulfstan which, except 
for the twelfth-century part of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, is as far as 
we know "the last piece of consecutive prose written in the Old English 
language," It is unfortunate that it has not survived. Yet it may have 
been taken to Rome, perhaps by the papal legates who returned there 
after investigating the dispute between Canterbury and York in the 
lime of Lanfranc. William of Malmesbury perceived the value of Cole¬ 
man’s Old EntUeh Life of Wulfslan, Bishop of Worcester and rewrote it 
in Latin.* Great interest is attached to this work because there are so 
few examples of lives of the first prelates after the Norman Conquest. 
Another contemporary saint’s life is the Vila $. Godrici by Reginald of 
EHirham. Godric was the last of the Old English saints who was bom 
when the Conqueror was still alive and died only seven years before 
Henry II.’ 

But the vogue of saints' lives and the reigm of the English tongue as 
the language of literature were declining. On the Continent Latin had 
possessed complete sway and no vernacular literature existed. From 
the Norman Conquest to the time of Langland and Chaucer Latin was 
the sole literary language. Only at Peterborough, after 1075 and down 
to 1154 , the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was continu^ in the native tongue, 
holding up the flag of desperate fidelity to a lost cause in a changed 
world. Worcester and Peterborough were the last strongholds of AnglO' 
Saxon scholarship. 

' Tkt Vila Wulfugni of William of Mdmtiburji, H. ter the Reyil Hietorlcal Society by 
Ripnaid a. CMirdnfUn (London, IMS); En^lUh (/antiatloA of thto by J. H. ?. FeUe. WiUfam 
9l t.iSt »/ Sr. WuU»ian, Bukap aj Wormut (Loodon. 1934). 

'Per • vivid nccount at tkh tusten Northufobrinn, taa Kile Noriate (n. 1). 1. 
74-79. 
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'fbe tcnpiorium at Worcester had been (or more than a century the depoutory o( the 
•ole contemporary edition o( the CktonieUi' and there alone the national history 

continued to be recorded in the national tongue down to the early years of Henry 1, 
In the middle of hit reign the manka of Peterborough, probably in conwquence of the 
Ion of their own records in a Are which destroyed the abbey In 1116, borrowed a copy of 
the CkrMUU from Worcnter. and wrote it out efreeh for their own uce, with addltioni 
from local hiatory and other eourcee. It ii only In their ver^n that the earlieit ChromeU 
0 / WcretiUT haa been preeerved to us. . . . When the copylit had brought hie work 
down to the lateet event of hie own day-^the sinking of the White Ship in ll20-^4n- 
other ecribe carried on the ennali of Peterborough and of England for ten more yean, 
in the native ipeech of the lend: and when he laid down hie pen It wae taken up by yet 
another English writer whose notices of contemporary history, irregular and fragmentary 
though they are, ilUl cast a gleam of light acroee the darkneee of the "nineteen winter* ** " 
which lie between the death of tite Ant King Henry (1135] and the coming of the second 
111641. . . . Save in that one abbey in the Fens, EngUeh had ceased to be a written 
tongue; the vernacular literature of Er«land was dead * 

But even in dyii^ the Anih^Saxon ChrmicU revenged itself upon the 
Norman invader- Early in the twelfth century Florence of Worcester * 
made a Latin veraon of the AnglO'Eaxon ChronicU which in spite of a 
mass of interpolations, alterations, and the infusions of a foreigner’s 
prejudice, deserves to be remembered because thereby Norman his* 
toriography was grafted onto the literary tradition of England before 
the Norman Conquest, and so inspired a new generation of English 
historians. The pedigree of the English chronicles from the time of 
Bede is now pretty clear, thanks to modem critical scholar^p. Bede’s 
Nisiffruj BecUstastka ended in 731, and was followed by the Ge$la 
nltrtm NojlhanhymMorum, which breaks off in 803. These were prob* 
ably compiled by a northern monk early in the ninth century. Next 
came the Winckister Chronicle, Asaer’s Life of Alfred, and the continua¬ 
tion of the Norlhumbrian Annak by a monk of Chesterle-Street, which 
to a great degree overlap one another in time and are mutually related. 
Florence of Worcester then carried the history on to 1117, the year 
before his death, and an edition of Che Northumbrian Annals, much in¬ 
terpolated, by a canon of Hexham about 1120 completes the earlier series. 

The next cycle invdves greater difficulty. The relation of Simeon of 
Durham (to 1129} and of Henry of Huntingdon (to 1154) to previous 
chronicles is etill partly uncertain. Apparently the foundation of the 
former is the Northumbrian AnnaU with the Chester continuation, 
the rest being built upon Florence of Worcester. 

• iM.. si-ss. ' orom. no, I ass. 

** Stubb* In th* prefftce to hi* •dltion of Rogdr of Hovedon {Magitin it Htutitnt 
C*f 0 "ira, London. lSeS-71. 4 v.: Roll* mow no. 61), I. pp. Ix-xii! glvra to toeounl of (he 
northern or Northumbruin Mhool ol hietory. which be^n with B«d«, wot continued by 
^meon of Durbem, William of Newburgh. John ind Richard of Hexham, and Unuinated wftb 
Moved on. 
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With Florence of Worcester (d. 1118) began what might be called 
the “Norman dynasty" of English historians—Simeon of Durham, 
Henry of Huntingdon, William of Malmesbury, William of Newburgh, 
Benedict of Peterborough, Roger of Hoveden, Gervaae of Canterbury, 
finally culminating in the thirteenth century in the brilliant St, AJban’a 
School of historians, of whom Matthew Paris was the greatest. 

Smeon, first a monk of Jarrow and then precentor of Durham, aware 
of the dignity of Northumbrian historiography in Anglo-Saxon times, 
was transcribing and placing together the-old northern annals which 
had grown by obscure accretion ever since Bede—not for nothing had 
he been an inmate of Jarrow^when he came upon the chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester and forthwith made it the base of his own work, 
and between the years 1104 and 1108 composed his Historia DuntL 
mtnsis tcclesi'ct, or History ifu Ckurch oj Durham, which he covered 
from the eatablishment of Christianity in Northumbria by Aidan in 
635 down to the year 1096. The earliest part is based upon Bede '* 
and the Life of Culhbrri, the middle portion upon lost Northumbrian 
annals, and the last part upon Florence of Worcester. He is an inde¬ 
pendent authority for the years 1119-29. This history of Durham was 
continued to 1154 by John, prior of Hexham. It relates principally to 
northern aJfairs. 

Yet the current of AnglChNorman historiography, thus started, did 
not flow uninterruptedly. The revived literary activity of the r&gn of 
Henry I was given a set-back by the anarchy of King Stephen’s reign 
(1135-54). The unknown author of the Gesta Siephani (1135-47) 
probably was a Norman and chaplain to Bishop Henry of Blois, the 
king’s brother. The pre-eminence of Northumbria in historical writing 
now passed from the North to the South-South-West, to the old abbey 
of Malmesbury made famous by the learning of Aldhelm in the seventh 
century. 

The "new" English or Norman-English historiography really got 
into full stride with William of Malmesbury and William of Newburgh. 
The spirit and method of this new historiography were the result of 
the use of dialectic and philosophy which Lanfranc and Anselm had 
introduced. The former had stressed the right use of authorities; the 

" On SlmoM Durham m Crom, m. ITS?: hia work li trsnalatid fn SMvanaon Cfl. 1). 
lit, pt ji. 

" lie paid |lo*ln| tribute to Bede. " It wcmaalTnoit unbelievable that a man who lived In a 
ranote corner of the world, who never eroMcd the eca In ordar to acquire kncwlcd^, who did 
not v«( (he Mhno]i of the learned ipkihupki) ehould be famoua for eueh treat learning, end 
ehould be known evcr)^herD In the world for UMCOfspcalbon ofeornin)' booke." 

"GtOM. no. 17SU traneletion in Steveneon (n, J). B. pU I, end In Thomu Porcater, T/tt 
Ckttnide HtKty 9 / HuMinfioj*. and TktAeuif Sttfkm (London. 18S3: Bohn'e Antiquulin 
Library). 
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latter the justification of authority by reason- The fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of modern historical criticism, even the distinction between ex¬ 
ternal and internal criticism> are found in William of Malmesbury and 
William of Newburgh.A rhetorical or turgid style was suspected and 
condemned. The revival of learning—the so-called Twelfth Century 
Renaissance—improved both the quality and the form of thought.'* 
The Latin becomes a genuinely literary language, and ceases to be a 
slavish imitation of the Vulgate. It is not classical Latin, yet it is a 
living tongue. 

William of Malmesbury (d. 1142) '* was the son of a French knight 
of La Mans and an English mother. He was a monk in the venerable 
old West Saxon abbey in Wiltshire made famous by Aldhelm. Prom 
his youth up, he was a natural student. His first effort, as he himself 
records, was to "collect at his own expense some histories of foreign 
nations.” The once rich library which Aldhelm had helped so much 
to form had deteriorated, but William's abbot Godfrey, a pure-blooded 
Norman, eagerly set himself to form a new library, in which service 
the budding historian nobly aided him. The traditions of Malmesbury 
were redolent and it was an inspiring atmosphere the young author 
breathed. He had only to look around him with sympathetic eye and 
his imagination was kindled. No other monastery in England except 
possibly Glastonbury or St. Alban's was in wider or mwe frequent 
and intimate contact with the outside world, even as far as the 
Holy Land. 

His father must have been a man of some education, or at least one 
who valued education, for he strongly urged his son to study logic, 
theology, medicine, and history and procured some works on the last 
subject from abroad for him. "Thence it came," writes William, "that 
not satisfied with the writings of old, I began to write history myself." 
His Gesta regum Anglorum (Lives oj ike Kings of England. 449-1125) 
and his Gesta pontific%m Anglorum (Linss of the Bishops and Abbots of 
England, 601-1125) were both completed in 1125. For some years he 
was librarian of Malmesbury, and between 1125 and U39 compiled a 
large collection of MSS. one of which, at least, is still extant in a volume 

'* Otud* Jtnkini. TAt Utneaik Chfsnkltf eni iki B»rly ef $(. Aie«n» (London ond 

K«w York. 1M2>, 14, IS, 20; Gr«h«m (tu n. 1), ISO. 

Noniti (n. 1;. I, wj C. H. Haokini, T/u RtHMtaM lU TwtVih Ctnlutf 
MnM.. Writinc.’* 

nM. 1444. ISIS: W. d« Gny Oirch, '*Lir« «nd Writinfn of Wltllftcn of Motmeo. 
bury." Ttameelknt of Rifoi if Liitrtitttt ^ iho Vmui Kinteoo*. 2nd ovlflt. X 

{iet4). 31S^2, tJM Mpirtu roprfnt: Ncrgou (n. 1). I, S3-9S: Cnhim HM .). 1 Jamco 

ArmiU|t Robinwn. "Williiim of MalniMbury'On tha AnUoultyof Cliilonbury.* " in blj 
HitioTital Buoyt (Oxford. 1S21). Winiom'i D« itsiit rr|um Antlfifum bar boon Cram* 
I«l«d by J. A. Gileo (London. 1S47: Bohn*» Antiqujrum Ubrtry), and agtin In Staveiuoft 
(•ootLlj.m. pi. j. 
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believed to have been written by his own hand. It is a transcript of 
the Roman law-book known as the Brevutrium Alarici.'' 

In his Latin translation of Coleman's Life of WuUtm. previously 
alluded to, William nobly wrote: "I think Wulstan never will lack for 
readers so long as the stars turn about the pole and there is any writing 
in the world." William of Malmesbury had so high a conception of the 
nature of history that he had little respect for any of his predecessors 
except Bede. "Pigro succeesit pigrior; et sic in gente nostra studiorum 
detepuit omnis fervor, ut pigerrimi pigrioribus succedere nunc vi* 
dentur/' he scornfully wrote. He had a just pride in his own ability 
and honestly believed that he was inaugurating a new period in English 
historiography, and he was right. He was, said Stubbs, “the first 
writer after Bede who attempted to give his details of dates and events 
such a systematic connection, in the way of cause and sequence, as 
entitled them to the name of History.” He had the real historical 
spirit. “How much information of the past has perished for lack of 
record,” he complained. He expre s sly says that his plan is to adorn 
English history with "Roman art," and that without a revival of 
learning, monastic reforms were impossible. '• The two famous abbeys 
with which he was associated were full of documents and redolent with 
the traditions of Old English history. In the Gesla regum William made 
use of old ballads {carmine) which would have delighted the heart of 
Aldhelm. 

Henry of Huntingdon (d. ca. 1155) *• was archdacon of Lincoln 
cathedral, a point to be noticed, for most medieval historians were 
monks. He was an East Anglian by birth who seems to have been edu¬ 
cated at Ramsey Abbey and later was an attach^ of the household of 
Robert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, from 1092 to 1122, after which he was 
made archdeacon of Huntingdon and Hertfordshire. He died in 1154. 
His historical work was begun at the instance of Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln, who died in 1147. The first seven books contain the history 
of England from the beginning of Roman Britain to the death of Henry I 
in 1135. The reign of Stephen forms Book VIII. The ninth book con¬ 
tains some of Henry’s writings on other historical subjects. Book X 
is a history of English saints and their miracles, compiled from Bede 

'>Th« MS i* BMlIaien MS. Seldon 8. 16. Cp iho pror«ct of Stubb*' edition (mttilrni 
mnMhi Dt upim Anilffum liHi V. London. 1S87-SS. 2 v,: Roll* lerla 

M. SO). I. pp. sxiv-Kiv. otxi li. ouxviU-kx: end A. S. Cook. "Aldhelm's Legal SCiidlae." 
/evrne/ ^ Enflipk end CtrmanU Pkihhty. XXIII (ISM), 104-13. Unfoitunaielv IhUprO- 
cioua MS ai a whole h yet unpubHihod. 

'•Crohiim (a 1), I67s edition of N. B. S. A. Kamllron (WilUM 
D* truii pptHflCHm Antl^m uyri V. London. 1S70: RolU lerke no. 52). MS, 

"Caoaa, no, 1601: F. Llebemann, •Welnrlch von llgniingdoo,” FDC. XVttI (1878), 
268-S6: R. L.^le, "Henry of Huntingdon," Sefur*/ Rtfitv. XLIX (1880). 41S-20: for 
traneluiion by T. Fon«tcr eoo above, n. 13. 
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and other writers. The last two books contain Henr/s poems and 
epifframs and are not strictly historical. 

Abandoning the simple practice of narration of his predecessors, 
Henry of Huntingdon divided his History into books and treated the 
history of each of the Anglo-Saxons separately until their union under 
Edgar. He used almost all available sources and copiously amplified 
them, especially in descriptive passages, where he may have drawn on 
his imagination. The popularity of his Nisloria Anilorum is attested by 
the fact that 6ve recensions appeared between 1130 and 1155. It be¬ 
gins with Caesar's invasion of Briuin. It is a voluminous but not im* 
portant work, based down to 1126 chiefly upon Bede and the An^lo- 
Saxon Ckronicle, and hence useful only for the last years of Henry I and 
the reign of Stephen. 

The sources of Henry of Huntingdon were dilTerent and wider than 
those of his immediate predecessors. Butropius and Aurelius Victor, 
Bede and the first two books of Nennius furnished him with most of 
his historical facts. After Bede he relied, as he himself says, on "such 
things as we have been able to And in the stores amassed by the careful 
industry of elder writers." This means that he used the An^h^Saxon 
ChronkU, apparently in two recensions, the Peterborough and the 
Abingdon codices.** From the latter he acquired such materials as 
genealogies of kings, the Song oj Bnmanburhy and the notices for the 
years 891, 894-920, and 944. Liebermann, however, has disposed of 
the view that Henry of Huntingdon embodied in his text fr^ments of 
folk-song which he used for historical evidence, as William of Malmes¬ 
bury had done. Most of the ballads which Henry used had long ago 
acquired written form and are found in the Anglo^axon CkronkU. He 
do^ not seem to have used Florence of Worcester, as Simeon of Dur¬ 
ham did. Instead, he had recourse to Marianus Scotus' UnmT$al 
Chronkh, which extended from the beginning of the world to his own 
time, i.e., the time of William the Conqueror, But Florence of 
Worcester is for the most part an enlarged edition and continuation of 
Marianus, so that Henry of Huntingdon showed acuteness in going 
back to the source of a source. This is the "filiation of chronicles" in¬ 
sofar as modern criticism has unravelled it.** 

Henry of Huntingdon was no cloistered monk but a man of the 
world, for he passed from his home in the fens, during the reign of 

* One of hit p«Ma^ \» memorlcJ of iho fouAdotlon otthe kinedom of Bimk. 

•^Utbvmonn (n. ]%.S79-S1. 

" Tht lUKO hftve be«n Uidlcaled by th« vbtioim Kho]«r« who hevo unrovdied thh or that 
perUon. The whole metier le irteled et knf th by l^omu Arnold In the lotnxluctlen to hk 
edition (Mfnfici artkidiaotni HunJinduiumii Hitiotia AnVatum. London. 1S7S; Rolle lerlee 
no. 72j, and hee been briefly tummarieed In the review by R. L. Foote (n. 10). 
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William Rufus, to the court of Robert Bloet, bishop of Lincoln, who 
had little of the spiritual churchman in him, but lived the life of a 
princely feudatory, as his immense revenue from the greatest diocese 
in England enabled him to do. At Lincoln the office of archdeacon did 
not prevent young Henry from writing epigrams and poems, two long 
ones "Of Love" and "Of Herbs," and others on "Spices" and "Gems.” 
Years later when writing to a friend on contempt of the world (de con- 
tmplu mundi) he recalled these gay days with a twinge. But Lincoln 
was not wholly given over to pleasure. The intellectual tradition of the 
see derived from Remigius, the founder of the diocese, was still vigorous, 
and Henry himself mentions with loving remembrance his "master" 
Albinus of Anjou. Henry was made an archdeacon in 1110. and had 
twenty years of leisure before him. His work was completed in 1130. 
was continued and revised in 11S5.1139, and 1145, and a hnal revision 
brought down to 1154. The original seven books by that time had 
grown into ten, as one was divided and two more were intercalated 
before the last book. Henry of Huntingdon began his task with a 
dear idea of its nature. "History,” he wrote in the prolc^e, "mirrors 
to us the past as though it were present; it gathers from things past 
the image of things to come." He spared no pains to make the book 
answer to bis conception of what history should be. 

OrDsmented. in the manner of the age and with more than Ita usual leaning, with a 
store of Hatttirpl soaps, and with excellent speeches ready made on all ocoaaorts, it 
desCTibes the British islands and their people, and tells their story from the coming of 
Julius Caesar to the death of King St^en. 

Henry saved his work from becoming a dry and arid summary of events 
by his literary art. "As soon as he reaches the actual %ht [the battle 
of Stamford Bridge),” Freeman has noted, "his narrative, hitherto 
meagre and inaccurate, suddenly lights up, and becomes minute, poeti¬ 
cal, and evidently founded on an accurate knowledge of the spot.” The 
value of the history in its earlier part is that it "always represents an 
independent tradition." ** Moreover, Henry possessed imagination. 
The original, through Holinshed, of the last scene in MacMh. where 
Si ward says: "Gaudeo plane, non enitn alio me vel hJium meum digner 
funere,” came from Henry of Huntingdon. In spite of the feudal 
splendor of the episcopal court at Lincoln, Henry held to the Lanfranc- 
tan tradition of a scholarly and disciplined clergy. 

The Cistercians, like the Ouniacs before them, were not inclined to 
cultivate the study and wtitii^ of history, but the outside world some¬ 
times invaded even their cloisters. In the middle of the twelfth century 


" Frocmiin (n. S>, III. 721 and 1.641. 
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the strong Northumbrian historiographical tradition influenced the 
abbot Ernald of Rievaulx in Yorkshire, for ‘'he felt that the great events 
of the twelfth century deserved a northern chronicler.” ** He could not 
encourage his own monks to write history, for it was counter to Cister¬ 
cian tradition, and so he gave his support to a learned canon in a neigh¬ 
boring Augustinian priory. William of Newburgh was thus inspired to 
write his important Hisloria r^m ang/icarum, which was finish^ about 
1198 and gratefully dedicated to Abbot Emald.” Unlike preceding 
writers who were wont to begin with Roman Britain or the year 449. 
William of Newburgh limited his subject to the period between 1066 
and 1198, apparently continuing to write up to his death in the latter 
year. This limitation of theme, in and of itself, is sufficient to make him 
remarkable. 

HU work Is not s chronicle; it U a eotnmentsry on the whole hiitory of England, 
political. ecclevMticsl snd locisl, throughout the twelfth century. Such a commentary, 
wriitai St euch a time and by such s man, ie lor later etudenu above all price. The 
one tiiort chapter In which William sums up the causes snd effects of the anarchy under 
St^Hen u of more real historical worth than the whole chaoe of mere dlejoioted facts 
which ia all that the chroniclers have to give ua, and in which he alone helps ue to dis¬ 
cover a meaning and a moral. The same might be said of many of his reOeetlons upon 
men and things, both at boioe and abroad.** 

At this juncture, in sharp antithesis to the work of William of Malmes¬ 
bury and William of Newburgh we must notice the rise of the Romantic 
or Celtic School of Anglo-Norman historiography, founded by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's Hislorta BrUomm, a book which created the whole 
cycle of Arthurian and Grail romances and the poetical epics of Geoffrey 
Gaimar and Wace.” The formal publication of this famous work ia 

** P. M. Powiche, Aiired of Rivaulx/* BulUlin of Iko Jakn Likrefy. VI < 1921*22). 

<2. 

" Ediced by Richard KowleU in CktonkU: tf iMi Rnptt tf Si4piuH. NtHry 11. ftitkmi t 
a«AdCA. lSS4*a9. 4 V.: RoUs seriea no. dS). 1.1-406. H, 409-563. Sm llowlett'a iniroduction; 
OsoiS, no. 1623: Hardy. II, 512-16; Norfata (n. 1 above), II, 441-44, and bar article in ORB, 
LXI (1900). 360^1 aleo her article '^The Dau ol Compoaitlon of William of Kewburgh'a 
Hlatory “ 8Hft. XIX {1904>. 266-9?; H. B. Saltw. “William of Newburgh.” Md.. XXI2 
(190?). $10-14: Rudolf jahneke. Guiklitiu Nuikriw*i^f, rfx profmtUisekrr Gtsehitkiuthrtiktt 
4*4 po^tfun Joktkund*tu (Jena. 1911, and Bonn. 1912), and review by E. de Moreau In Utmt 
4^kitt4itt KtU4i4*lipi*. XIV (1913), 602-06. £n|iiah iranalathen In Stevenawt (n, 1), IV, pt. 
U, 297-S7S. 

••Neriau(n. 1), 11,444, 

" The literature upon chli eubjoct il enermoue. The reader may conauU, for older matter, 
the bibtlofraphiea in Cross, nos. 1374,1869.1809. Among more recent lliersture eee Norgsia 
(a, 1). II. 44S-60; Ward. I, ch. xii snd bibltofrephy on pp. 513-16; Karl Vorctseeh. Inirodut' 
Hon 0 ik* S/ady of GU Frtneh Lflfrotur* (Ir. from the German ed. by P. M. du Mont. 
Halk a. S. and New York. 1931). 229-32, vlthbibllegraphioa; Georte Saintebuiy, TluFhuntk- 
intdfJlsmantt oni HuRiu of Allttofy: Phi Tmijik and Thitmntk Ctnlutitt (New York. 1S97): 
Jamea P. Bruce. Tki Booltuionof AHktman Bomonftfnm Ik* Btfinitinttdoton U lk« Vtar ISOO 
(Gdttingan snd Baltimera, 1928: H4tp4ri9. eupplementary eenea, Vlll-tX), with a coploue 
bibliography. II, 360-412; Edmond ParaJ, La Htind* ariktetlann*, tiudts »i ^evntfnu (Paria. 
1929. 3 V.: BibllotbSque dc I'^oJe dca hautea Studea, laac. 255-57); W. L. Jo(i,!a. Kini AHImr 
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usually assigned to the year 1147, but there are intimations of its cir¬ 
culation earlier." The Speculum charilatis of Allred, abbot of Rievaulx, 
written about 1142, has a passing but interesting allusion to a novice 
who confessed to Ailred that he had shed tears over the story of King 
Arthur." 

To Ailred. with hit Eneluh tndltions and kaen hiatorical lama, tha itory of Arthur 
»ai doubUw u rep«Uw)t aa. Afty y wa later, it waa to William of Newburgh, The 
chronological eyatem of Bede had no room the fanciful explotu of thii Welsh hero, 
thia sham Alexander.** and Ailred felt that Arthur and hia like were dangefoua lo more 
than hiatorical truth; they drew the idle teen of young men who are alwaye too willing 
to And in the luxury of eentiment a relief from the auacere pursuit of Cliriet.*‘ 

Geoffrey of Monmouth lifted the Welsh into popularity in the English 
mind, whereas previously they had been looked upon with contempt. 
William of Poitiers maliciously ascribed the populousneas of Wales and 
Armorica to the practice of polygamy by the Welsh.** 

The reader will already have observed, from what has gone before^ 

ifl «nd Leimd (Csmbridie. 1S12}; Sir S. K. Chamber*, Aflher Bfilsin (Lmdon. 

Jg27). vi(h bibltofraphical note. 2S3-S4; GuaUve Cohan, Un p'md Ttmwitr 4^atmuT ti 
ioHnfuit 0 w Xtl* iiMt; CMtirn dt Tfaytt tt we otHtft (Paii*, lOSl;; Jamea AnnlUge Robin* 
aon, 'Recent Studka of the Artburian l.esend." DU. vol, IS? (1930). 3S**49; G. H, Gerouid. 

K.in| Arthur and Poliiics," Sp«ulim, I ((1927). 33-$l; J. S. P. Titlock, Certain Conteoip^ 
nneoue Mattera in CeoArey of Monmouth.'' iMtf.i VI (1932). 206-24; the aajne, "Geoffrey of 
MonnMuth'i Motivee for Writing Hia Pwetdints AmeHem Pkitmpkieai 

SttiMr. tXXlX (1938). 695-703: W. L. Jonca, 'Geoffrey of Monmouth and tbe Legwd of 
Arthur," QR. CCV (1906). 54>78. 

" W, L. Juaee, in the Trenieet{MS 9/ ikt Hfinovr^tU Sctitty pf Cymmr9d9ti9n, 1S9S-1900. 
bb. 63-67. 

* Spererbun tk^riialis, II. 17. in Msgni. vo), 195, col. 565 D. 

■ In hia preface to the Histffria larum Anilksrum, WilleaiD of Newburgh crltielied Geoffrey 
of Monmouth mereileealy. lie regarded him aa an unpudant liar. "Profecto minimum digitum 
aui Arturl iroaalorem facii docao Aiexandri inagni" (Kovleti. ChrmieUi of SupktH [n. 25). 
1.17), 

*• Pewicke (n. 24). 66. Geoffrey of Monmouth waa bem about 1100 and died about 1162. 
In leaa than Afty yeaia tbe legenda of Arthur and Che remaocea of tbe Round Table and th* 
Holy Grail were rtaturaliaed in Prance, Germany. Italy, and Spain. King tear made hU Arv 
aubatanilal appearance in literature in the Histtii* ffriVMiui. The namea of Lear and hi. 
daughtert ara ipelled aa foUowa: Lelr. Gonedlla, Regiu, and Cordeilla. Spenaer wae (he lint 
IQ render tha Laat nama into tbe more euphMloua Cordelia, and ShakMpiara undoubtedly 
borrowed tbe form from him. Tha narrative ea given by Geoffrey waa repealed by varioiu 
ehrenlelen for eeniuriw afterwardei ea R^icrt elGleuceeter. Pibyan’a ChrpKieit. Grafwn'a 
Cknniek. and above all found popular currency in tbe aUteenth century in Ilelinahad'i 
CktanitU. which WM ShalMepcara’a Immediate aourcA Thotaleof Cymbalin* ia alao found In 
Caeffray of Monmeuth. 

WacA the author of the Romm it Rou. waa bom In the lalartd of Jercey. Hia time li ea. 
110C»>70. He wrote a poetical hlatory of the Norman Conoueat which eontaina a traphle 
deacriptlon of the Battle of Kaacingt See Grom. no. 1SS9. Geoffrey Caimar waa tha author of 
a Trench rhyming ebroniefo onlitled L'tiltnt its RhiIu eompeaed between US5 and 11<7, 
Hia chief aeureea were the An|fo*Se»«i Chtmidt. Geoffrey of Monmouth, with tome material 
borrowed from Plormee of Woreeater or Simeon of Durham, See GncH. no. 1778. 

rogio longe tateque ditTuu. mliite. mngia 4uam crediblie ale raf^a. Partibua 
cquidem m Dili raUee unua quinquaginta generat, aortitua more bvbaro dwiai am ampllua 
uxoree: quod de Maurla vetenbua refertur. legia divinae atquc pudici rltu* ignaria ” Gtfto 
GMillflmi Du<( HofmontOfum. In Bouquet, Rievtil dta kitmima itt Coulti ti di la FroM, IX 
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that two schools of historiography, a Northern and a Southern one 
existed m England in the twelfth century. Durham and Peter¬ 
borough were the seats of the former; Canterbury, Malmesbury 
and later, m the thirteenth century, St. Alban’s, were the seats of the 
latter. 

The Angevin rulen, as we have seen previously, were always Inter¬ 
ested m promotion of historical writing. In the reign of Henry II this 
development reached a climax in so far that it may be said that his¬ 
toriography in his reign became a quasi-official instrumentality of gov- 
emment. The chronicle attributed to Benedict of Peterborough may 
be said to be a court chronicle.>• It was not written by, but/or Bene- 
diet, the abbot of Peterborough house, who died in 1193. During hia 
abbacy the scriptorium of the monastery was very active in the produc¬ 
tion of manuscripts,and the whole place must have had a literary air 

a chronicle of Henry Plantagenet 
from 1169 to his death in 1189, and terminates in the third year of 
Richard I. It is the most instant single chronicle of the reign of 
Henry II, for the reason that it is strictly contemporary and contains 
^y documents inserted into the narrative. The author has not been 
identifiedJmt it has been conjectured that he was Richard Fitr-Neal, 
a great officer of the king’s court, treasurer of England from 1158 to 
1198 and bishop of London (1189-98), who wrote the famous Dialogue 
d« scaccarto, or treatise on the exchequer, and is known also to have 
been the author of a lost history called Tricolunnis from the circum¬ 
stance that it was written in three columns.” 

The de scauatio, or Dialcgut on the Bxchgquer.^ was written 

between 1176 and 1178. It is an invaluable source for our knowledge of 
the inner working and technical nature of the exchequer- In this court 
under the Norman kings, Stubbs has written: 


The whole flntodal bMnm of the country w« tnuieected. end u the whole admin. 
IttriUon of and even ihe military organjution, w« dependent upon the Aecal 
olfiam, the framework of loclety may be aid to have paaeed annually under iu 
review. It derived i(a name from the chequered doth which covered the Ubie at which 


" See the obeervatlona of Slubbe on (hie odnl in kte adHIoe of _> 

eu.,Unden. ISST. 

“ 

p«r if Slubte (n. 33), I, pp, !vll-lr»l eonjeciured that Benedict of 

rj^LSSSiSin altered fSSlta uS ^view 

5S5.^ ^ in dtn Dinhtns 4t Kmsfi» COdltiiuen ISTS)* 

? w5i, n. r (Undon, 18«. RolU ierl!» ne. 

*• Caoea, no, 1916. 
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!n the next century this Dialopit was supplemented by the Rid Bock of 
lU Bxchtqutr” 

Roger of Hoveden “ in Yorkshire was the last representative of the 
northern school and died in 1201. He was a secular dcric, not a monk, 
and, as was common in the Middle Ages, even of clerics, was employed 
in the household of Henry It by whom he was sent on several missions 
and diplomatic embassies, and finally was made an itinerant justice, 
a high administrative office. In other words, Rogw of Hoveden be- 
longed to the civil service of the time. His Chronica is divided into 
four parts, (732-1148), (1148-69), (1170-92), and (1193-1201). Only 
the lut part has value, for it is strictly contemporary and includes 
many important documents. It is regrettable that a man of so much 
experience wasted three-fourths of his time in cumbrous compilation 
of previous works. 

Tlie southern school continues with Canterbury rising again in the 
person of Gervase (d. ca. 1210), a monk of Christ Church and author 
of several works, including a Ckronklc ” of the reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II, and Richard I. Its greatest value is for the years 1170-99, 
which deal with Henry II’s ecclesiastical policy and the Beckct con¬ 
troversy. Naturally the account is hostile to the king. It is not a source 
of great value, but not without importance. 

In the introduction to another smaller Chronicle. Gervase makes a 
distinction between historians and chroruclers. The former, he says, 
seek for style and are fond of description and inclined to be prolix. 
The chronicler’s aim is to relate facts briefly.*" He apologises to his 
reader and says that he is hardly worthy to be called a chronicler. His 
work has no literary pretensions and he has no expectation that it will 
be preserved in a library, Unfortunately Gervase's treatment shows 
much disproportion, he is careless of chronology and capable of making 
the wild statement that in 1159 the great scutage amounted to £180,000, 
which would have implied the commutation of the service of 135,000 
knights. The correct figure is believed to have been £2440. 

Of Ralph de Diceto (d. 1202),** Bishop Stubbs has written that ''in 

■ Ibii., no. 1800. Translation bv H. T. RlUx* AwfU ol Urt*' ^ Ho—iis (London, 
1B63. Z V.: Bohn'i Antiquwinn Library). 

* Gnoa.ne. ITSO:«dit«d by Stubbi, Tk» (London. 
197a-a0. 2 V. : Roll! MrlM no. 73). 

• od. «it,. II. 9: "Cam multa mccum nnlmo rovolversm do itnU et ovwitibul 
return Antluio. cum Inctla pontlbcum CnntuarienM wcla^a. confritrum moorum proelbua 
tandem incUnacua. inentepropoaui. ut da IpaUaliquaeummatlm conicnborem, ct, undoquldam 
mifnl virl mafna et acripaere volumina. eioMliem Ipacnim nocnina p«r alnfulaa return 
ct archiepiacopoftim aueeeaaionea. rum aUquibua oonm factla braviiar memorandia, ad m«mo* 
rlam Ipu scrlbendi levitate almul et brevitate verborum ocltandani rccltarem." 

Gaoas, no. 1765: 0pfr4 Mtmu4, ed. by W. Stubba (London, 1S76,2 v,: Rolliaerla no. 68). 
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the roll of English historians of the twelfth century no name stands 
higher,” He was of French ancestry and had studied at Paris- Like 
Henry of Huntingdon and Roger of Hoveden» he was an archdeacon 
and much more identified with the civil service than with spiritual 
affairs, This constant entanglement in temporal business of the arch¬ 
deacon’s oHico^in Ralph’s case» he was archdeacon of Middlesex which 
included over fifty parishes of which he had supervision, and thus at¬ 
tached to the cathedral sta5 of St, Paul’s^ften gave the incumbent 
such a worldly outlook that it was banteringly written at the time that 
an archdeacon could not be saved. The Ymaiints hislmarun or "Out¬ 
lines of History” *’down to about 1172 are based on the Norman writer 
Robert of Torigny; but from 1172 forward and especially after 1188 it 
becomes a very valuable contemporary record fortified by the inclusion 
of important documents. 

Diceto is one of the comparatively few impartial recorders of the 
Becket controversy. His account of the political feeling in 1173 is equal 
to William of Newburgh’s famous account of the anarchy in Stephen’s 
reign. He saw dearly the connection between Henry H’s reforms and 
the rebellion which they precipitated. Diceto knew about the Continent 
and was far from bring insular in his interests. He had a prejudice 
against Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians. He has a curious and 
satirical account of the culture of Guienne, especially of the kind of 
cookery found there,” and there is a remarkable description of the city 
of Angers and the bridge across the river. A valuable surviving monu¬ 
ment of Ralph of DiceCo’s ecclesiastical administration is the Domesday 
of St. Paul's or survey of the estates of the chapter, made in 1181. 

Archbishop Stephen Langton of Canterbury wrote a Lift of Pickard / 
which is lost, and only its table of contents has been preserved by 
RanuJf Higden, the fourteenth-century chronicler. Langton's biography, 
in turn, was written by Matthew Paris, and some fragments only have 
survived.” Accordingly, we are dependent upon sundry contemporary 
chroniders for the history of the reign of Richard I, at least in England, 
At best, the result is a patchwork. The most important single source is 
Richard of Devizes’ Dt rtbus tostis Picardi Primi,** which has been 
described by its editor as "one of the most amusing products of the 

** J. H. Round diMovorod i MS in th« Dukt of Rutland'* munimsnu with th« litnaluNS of 
Henry of Hunllniden nod Rilph d« Diceto upon w«ll m that of John of Soliibury. Sm 
H luericAl Mtnuoeripu Conuniailon. TJit Menutttiplt Hit Cteet 1*4 DhS* Rulmd. P'f 
40TP4d «f Cat/U, v«l. JV (Unden, 19C6), 169-60 tnd 105; cp. R. L. Poole, “The Buly 

Cormpondeooo of John of Soliebufy.'' PmMffHir af fSi MrtUU Aeatanif, XI (1024-26), 41. 

<*H« quotes Cutiodorus' Cf inrlflHtiisn* Jw/fafum /iHtratirn. oh, xvll: “Chronics sunt 
ymsflne* hystorktrum brevMmaequs commcBioritloncs umporum" ed. cit,, (, 34), 

rsfd., 1,204. •» P. M. Powieke, iaHttan (Oxford, 102$), 2. 

• GfiiOsP. no. 1764. Trtnslsud io Swveosoe (o. 1). V. pt. i. Tb« Author w«s i nwnk of 
St. Switbun's. Winchstcr. 
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Middle Ages . . . [b\ii] its classical quotations, bombastic speeches and 
keen gibes are mixed up with valuable historical facts.” 

The sources for the history of Richard I'l participation in the Third 
Crusade will be noticed in the chapter upon the historiography of the 
Crusades. There is one important source for the lung's later years. 
This is the Chronicon Anilicanum of Ralph of Coggeshall.*’ From 1066 
to 1186 it is, of course, a compilation. But the entries from 1187 to 
1223 are very valuable, covering as they do the whole reign of Richard 
and John. 

The larger and advantageously situated monasteries learned much 
of the outside world from guests of distinction who stopped over night 
with the monks. Thus, Hugh de Neville furnished Ralph of Cc^geshall, 
a Cistercian house not far from Bury St. Edmunds, with an account of 
an engagement between Richard O^r de Lion and the Saracens, and 
the minute deuils of the capture of Richard when on his way home 
from Palestine were given him by Anselm the kill's chaplain. From 
the same source probably also Ralph’s account of Richard's death in 
Poitou and the remarkable estimate of his character were derived. In 
connection with the relation of this event we have an illustration of the 
conscientious effort of a chronicler to be exact. The narrative of Rich¬ 
ard’s capture had already been written, but the reminiscences of An¬ 
selm, who had stopped over at Coggeshall, were too valuable to be lost. 
Accordingly, the manuscript was withdrawn from the scriptorium, and 
the account erased, and the relatbn of the chaplain substituted." 

It is manifest, from this survey of English historians in the twelfth 
century, that a new school of historical writers had come into being with 
wider view and better method of presentation than formerly. The old- 
fashioned monastic chronicle, with its dry annalistic form and its pro¬ 
vincial, even parochial, point of view, was gradually supplanted by a 
broader and deeper treatment of history. Naturally, however, monastic 
annals did not b^ome extinct. Examples of the older type are found in 
the History of Ramty Ablny (924-1200)," in the ChronicU of Abinidon 
Monastery,*^ and in the Annals of Si. Edmunds.*' 

At the obscure mUte of the legendary period diesppeer, end the steady light of facts 
dawns upon the grateful reader, lo in the ertlese. unsystematic and sometimes 111- 
arranged and confused narratives and chronicles of the eleventh and the following een> 
tury we went to trace an era of intellectual progreis when the mind of Europe had not 
yet been trained In the echooli. and the gr^ questlona which agitated mankind had 
not yet been submitted to logical analysii and arrangenwnt." 

•Gnom. no. 17SS. 

* Radulpki St CottuMI ehrtHteon oaflUsnum ed. by J. Stevwuen (London. 1S76: Rolle 
Miies no. 6S?, pp. xl(>xv. 
oOftOes. no. 1357. 

*• /h4.. nee. 1701 and 262S. 


•• ;»U., no. 1SS8. 
** HAiU>v, IL pretecft, pp. U-x. 
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dearer thinking, the development of feudal government into a con¬ 
stitutional form, and new and closer relations with the Continent gave 
men an altered view and induced a steadier observation of facts. 

A striking feature of English historiography in the twelfth century 
is the changed nature of the ever pt^ular saints’ lives. The saints' 
lives, instead of being, as formerly, filled with more or less legendary 
information and abounding in miracles, now become serious biographies 
of good men and true like Crispin’s Life ^ Lanftanc and Eadmer's Life 
of Anselm, which have already been noticed* but to which we may now 
add the Life of Hugh, Bishop Lincoln, by Adam of Evesham, the Liie 
of Remigfus, Bishop of Lincoln by Gerald of Barn, the Life of Robert, 
Abbol of Newminsler. the Life of St. Godrk, and above all, various Lives 
of Thomas Bechet.*^ 

Another feature to be observed is the historical importance of the 
Leliers of the twelfth century. No longer are they, as formerly, pious 
and edifying documents, but informing epistles which constitute a par¬ 
ticular Idnd of nanation which throws light upon much civil and eccle¬ 
siastical history, written as the occasion arose with no intention of pub¬ 
licity. Among the most important of these collections are the Leliers 
of Lanfranc, Anselm, Archbishop Thurstan, Gilbert Koliot, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Herbert of Losinga, Herbert of Bosham, John of Salisbury, 
King Henry II, Thomas Becket, and Peter of Blois.** 

A final word should be said about three English writers in the twelfth 
century, whose works are neither strictly history nor letters, but are of 
inestimable value in any appraisal of the intellectual culture of the a^e. 
These three are John of Salisbury, Walter Map, and Gerald of Wales. 

John of Salisbury saw important history in the making: it passed 
under his own eyes. He knew personally almost every distinguished 
man of the time in Western Europe: popes, cardinals, bishops, kings, 
and princes were among his acquaintances. Though an Englishman, he 
spent much of his lime in Italy—he was a favorite of Popes Eugene III 
and Hadrian IV—and in Prance, where he died as bishop of Chartres 
in UdO. He was the most learned and the most cuitur^ ecc l es i astic 
of the twelfth century, surpassing even Otto of Frewng. In his youth 
in Paris he heard the lectures of Abelard, Robert of Melun, and William 
of Conches, and at Chartres acquired that remarkable knowledge of 
and taste for the classics which made him the most distinguished repre* 


••On IN Uv«e( BecNi. lit. a»-8S: GSOM. no«. 222S-S1; MaittUkik* Wh 

i9ry tf TkMta BiekH, cd. br J. C RoNrUon (London. 1S7S>S6 .1 v.: RolU mtIm no. 67). with 
viliublQ Introduction, 

** Por r«cidin| on thM teeth* pertinent bibiiofrephkee in PoTTHASr, OSOSS, end the DMipn- 
my ^ On Peitr of Bloie. eee A. Lucheire, " Un diplomete.*’ AShiF. 

CLXXI (IMS). 371-81. 
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sentative of classicism in an age when the scholastic philosophy and 
the study of civil and canon law were the ruling intellectual influences. 
His works comprise his UUm which are vivacious.** 

The only strictly historical work of John is the Hisioria ponii/icalis, 
which covers the period 1148-52 and is the principal source for these 
years.** It is a history of the relations of the papacy with the Emperor 
Frederick 1 and the kings of Norman Sicily: and especially valuable for 
information not otherwise preserved about Arnold of Brescia. Intended 
as a continuation of Sigebert of Gembloux’ ChrcnicU, it probably 
concluded with the death of Pope Eugene 111 in IIS3, but "the accident 
of the loss of a few leaves has deprived us of its termination.” 

John also was an author of Litres of Anselm and Thomas Becket, the 
Enth4Ucus, a poetical satire on English politics in the time of Stephen, 
and lastly and most important, two treatises entitled P^licraluus and 
Melahiicon, which are among the most learned productions of the 
Middle Ages, both works being full of classical citations. The latter for 
the first time in medieval scholarship makes use of the complete Orioncn 
of Aristotle. It may be described as an intellectual autobiography, The 
Policraticus, on the other hand, is a treatise on political theory and gov- 
emment, contemporary with Otto of Freising’s Tke Two Cities and as 
profound as that work, but more analytic, or, one may say, more mod¬ 
em in its outlook and interpretation. The Prolc^e to Book 1 dwells 
on the value of writing and of written records in preserving the knowl¬ 
edge of the past. The copy of the Policroiicus which John gave to 
Thomas Becket still bears the press-mark of the bbrary of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and is listed in a fourteenth-century cataJogue. 
It is now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to which 
it was given by Archbishop Parker in the reign of Elisabeth.*’ 

** See Cross, index; dement C. J. Webb, jehn tj Soiisbvty (London, 1983): Ctrl Sehur* 
lelunidt. J^hanMtt Sarttierifnan naek LtUn uni SluAttn. uni ?kaowphi4 (Leipslf, 

laSS): Webb, "John of Salieburr,” Pratatiintt of tk* AmMalim Saeitty, (I. no, 2 (18983. 
9)-10?): cceellent trtide by Reiiiold Lane Poole in ONB, XXIX (1802), 439-^fi; iheMm*. 

Serly Correuwndenc* of John of Salisbury,'' PrecMdin/s af Uu Sriiith Acsiamy. Xt 
(1924-2S), 27-59. yer this knewlsdis of eltstietl literature, ep. Sawyi, 1, S87H2; and A, C. 
Krey. “John of Sallabury's Kno«]ed(a of the Cliaiici." Ttamoaiam af tkt WiitoMin Aeaiffny 
^ Sdanat. Am. ani Lauart. XVI, U () H9-10). 948-07. 

* /aaHHii SttttkaUantU (Mrrfai pantifle^ia auaa tuparauni, sd, by Pe|lnald Lane Peo1e 
(Oxford, 1927). 

WebR, John af Salukury (d. 55), 23. Ths bast editions of both theas works irs by Webb: 
jaennia Soraakatianaia apiaaapt Camatanaia MaiaiagitaH liPfi IV (Oxford, 1929). and /eennsi 
. . , Paltetaliei ataa Ps nugia autiahum al ataHiiia pkitatapkarvm Hk*i Vllt 
(Oxford, 1999,2 v.). The Palieraiteua has been irtnsUtad by John Dk]<inien, TAs S/efrs'sen'r 
Baak af Jakn ^ SaHakury (New York, 1927), eeniainlnf BVt. IV-VI and portions of Vll-VIff, 
end by Jueeph Pi]ce, PVi wfrVw CauTliata and Paatpfima of Phiiaaapkara (Univ, ef Minn> 
Mta Preai, 1928), offmni Bks. Hlf and the twlanceof VK-Vfll. See E. P. Jacob,''John of 
Salisbury and the Polieratkus." in TAr Soaiai and Faliiital Uaaa af Sbeir Gtaat Maaiaaaal 
Tkinkafa. ed. by P. J. C. Meamshaw (London, 1923): R. W, and A. J. Carlyle, A Hiala*7 of 
MaiiaaaalPaMital Tkaaty tn i*s Waal (New York, ete., 1903-36,6v.). 111. 136-46, IV. 330-37; 
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Walter Map (ca. 1140-1210) was of Welsh descent, a student in Paris, 
and then a clerk of the household of King Henry 11, by whom, like 
Henry of Huntingdon, he was employed as an itinerant justice. He 
represented the king in the Lateran Council 0/1179 and in tus late 
years was archdeacon of Oxford. Map was a suave, intriguing, and at 
times satiric courtier. He is dubiously credited with a share in the com¬ 
position of the Arthurian legends, with a lost poem on Lancelot, as well 
as the authorship of numbers of the ribald songs and ballads included 
in the notorious collection of Goliardic poetry. But the sole authenti¬ 
cated work of Map is the Dt nugis eutioHunt or Courlitrs’ TriJlims, a 
compound of racy anecdotes and satirical reflections which throw amus¬ 
ing light upon high social and court life in the reign of Henry II.•• 

The relations of England with Wales were far closer than those with 
Scotland in the twelfth century. This is strikingly reflected in the vari¬ 
ous writings of Giraldus Carabrensis.** 

Giraldus (1147-1223) was the youngest son of a Norman baron by 
the daughter of the famous Nesla, the "Helen of Wales," a daughter 
of the great Rhys-ab-Tewdwr, prince of South Wales, mother of the 
Fiu-Gcralds by Gerald de Windsor, mother of the Fits-Henries by 
King Henry I, and mother of the Fitz-Stephens by Stephen, castellan 
of Aberteivi. His mother Augharad was the first-cousin of the lord 
Rhys-ab-Gruffyd, prince of South Wales, who is often mentioned in 
his works. He was educated by his unde David, bishop of St. David’s, 


Retiuld Unc Poole, Jllutt*atiana of tht HUlory of Tfumtkl on4 ed.. 

London. ISSQ). ch. vU; and C. WeU). "The Policrwicue of John of Salisbury." CQH. LXXI 
(lSlO-11). 313-4$. 

■ fVaiur Mop: 0« nwfcs cuTicJiom. «d. by Moatague Rhodes James (Oviord. 1914): this 
cupeneda the older edition of Thomas Wrifht in the Camden Society publications (London. 
1850. no. 50). James offered an Baglish tran^Uori, WeUrr Mop’s Di nufis rurcehvm.’ in the 
retort series of the C/inmrodocion Society (London. 1023. no. IX). and M. B. Ogle and Marion 
Tubber followed with another, Mooler Walur Mop's Book. Da eufioHum {Coutliara' 
Trijfat) (London, 1924), For lileniluro ace Pastow, 4M, 490.492. and add an article by geort 
PhiJUM in 4aT k. Akodomia dor Wiatantekoffo^^ Phil..Mli(. Klaiaa, X (Vienna, 

1859) 319-99' See also Tko Loiin Foams CommooJy AUrikulai fa WoUar Mapat. ed. by Thomas 
Wrtoi (London, 1841; Camdan Society bo. XVI); W. Lewis Jones. ” Waltsr Msp," Ttanso^ 
Ilona ef iko Honoutablo Satiate aif Cynmtod^ion, Sataion IPOS-OS (London, 1907). 181>89; 
Aehuie Luchalre, 'Cautier Map." JS, 1901. pp. 504-lC; Altred Maury in Faaua onhhfotiiua. 
I. Mrle. Vll] (1861). 564-8?. 

•• Known also is Gerald of Barrl and Ccrild of Wales. Per editions of hla works sse CaoM 
00 1762. Ths literature upon Giraldus Is coleus. CirMi Camkranais opato. ed. by J. S. 
Brewer (London. 1899-91. 8 v ; Rolls seriss no. 21). I. preface: traiMletlon by 11 E. Bullw, 
Tka AuloPfopapky of GifoUm Comkranaia (London. 193?), with Introduetory chapter by 
C W. WiUlams: anon., "Gerald of Wales. Patriot snd Churchjnsn," LTiS, 1957, P' ^ R; 
Louaibury. "A Scholar of the Twelfth Century," Sato Sniloniat snd YaU Fanato. XXX VI I 
(1671), 717-41, XXXVm (1679), 80-74, XXXIX (1860), TO-96: "The Ufs and Times of 
Cknidus Cambrviaia Churchman snd Histerlan," CQF, LV (1902-03), 641^: P. M. 
Powkke. TJi# Chtialion Lifa in ika MiMU Apaa and WSer Baaoya lOtlocd. 7^ 

Wfseafics; Works of CiroUna Cambrtaalt, rev. sd. by Thomas Wright (London, ls92 and 191% 
B<^*s AntiQuanan Library) centalM translations by Thomas Poreater and Sir Richard C. 
Koare. 
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the grandson of Rhys-ab-Tewdwr, and studied at the University of 
Paris. Twice he was elected to be bishop of St- David’s, but each time 
failed of appointment, He was a versatile, intellectual, restless, ambi¬ 
tious, conceited, but very able man, all of whose writings abound with 
originality and all of which are of importance, both for political and 
cultural history, 

Two of his works relate to Wales: the Ilinerary through Wales, and 
the Deseriplion of Walts; • and two to Ireland: the Topography of In¬ 
land and the Cort^est of Ireland. Nothing but an attentive reading of 
these four works can convey an idea of their interest, originality, vivac¬ 
ity. They will challenge comparison with any similar works ever written 
and are classics of their kind. His Aulohiography is one of the raciest 
examples of medieval literature. Gerald knew almost every person of 
2 »te in England, France, and Italy in his day, including Innocent III, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy. He recited his books at Ox¬ 
ford, at Paris, and at Rome and deposited copies of them with the Welsh 
princes, with Archbishops Baldwin, Hubert, and Langton of Canter¬ 
bury, with King Henry 11 and Pope Innocent III- He amused or irri¬ 
tate every person with whom he came into contact, but left no mark 
on either secular or ecclesiastical history. He is saved from oblivion by 
his personality. 

The heterc^eneous elements which entered into the formation of the 
peoples of the country we know as Scotland were so many centuries in 
becoming suffidently fused together into a nation that Scottish histori¬ 
ography did not emerge until late in the twelfth century.** So obscure 
and confused is the history of Scotland before the second half of the 
twelfth century that the main reliance of historians has to be put upon 
English sources.*^ In the early Middle Ages the Piets seem to have been 
the strongest and most civilised of the Celtic tribes. This is shown not 
only by the embassy sent by one of their kings to Jarrow, as recorded 
by Bede, but by the evidences of art found in their archaeological re¬ 
mains. We know from continental writers that the Piets were an inde¬ 
pendent nation having a poiitical system and a language in which they 

*Tpar»lii6d kn Evgrymtn^i Ubnr/; Uintrary Wain and Tks DnttiMan ^ 

V Csmbuniit (London trti Nsw York. ISOS; and In Wrifht (n, M). ^ alio 
A. O. UtUi, Miditufal WeUd. Ckkfiy in lU T\Mlph and TkirUanlk Caniunn (London, ISC8), 

*' Tha Irlah of iho Kiihlandi. Uu Lowitrtd Bn^lah, and th« Welih of Calloway ara UieUiraa 
chlgf ingredknu ol Uk Scotliah p«opt«. HktMkaJly tha Picu w«rath«ori|ina1 Celtic inhabit¬ 
ants o( North Britain and entirely diitlnct from thaSeete, (ha "Irlah miraudera," aaClldaa 
ealieci them, vho came from ''Scotia," aa Iraiand «m then caltad In tho flfth cantury, who 
fwartned Into tbe country In auch numben that It beume a "Kaw" Scotia, and Uun martly 
"Scotia" aa the namo in the kalend to tha went waa eeilpaed by that of Brin. Sea W. F. SkorM, 
Chronicka aj ikt Ckfaaititt ^ iha Srafr, and Oikat Barly MtmariaU af SatMah Hntafy 
(Edinburih, 18S7), introduction. 

*' For proota tea Alan 0. Anderaoo, ^reffreA Annalapam EngUak ChTankItrs. A.D. SOO^IStS 
(London, IMS). 
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read the Scriptures until the middle of the ninth century- From then 
until the twdfth century the name Piet was the designation of the 
strongest element of a population formed of two separate and different 
peoples but united under a single rule. Bede testifies to the double¬ 
nature of the Scotch- After the twelfth century the name Piet disap¬ 
peared as applied to any group of people. Hemy of Huntingdon (d. 
ca- nSS) makes the curious statement that the Piets seemingly were 
destroyed and their language extinct when he wrote.” Yet the Piets 
formed a division at the Battle of the Standard in the very year when 
Henry was writing. He mentions the Scots" but does not distinguish 
the different elements in their composition. Piets and Scots had be¬ 
come fused into a single people, but the Pictish language survived as a 
local dialect in certain quarters, notably around Kirkcudbright (ac¬ 
cording to Richard of Durham)-” 

The earliest truly Scottish historical work is the Chronicon Anilo- 
Scoticum (60 B-C.*-1189 A.D.), compiled late in the twelfth century by 
an anonymous Scotch monk.” 

It is difficult to form a definite conception of what are the real sources 
of Welsh history. At the beginning we have three: (1) Gildas' Historia 
or Epistola, ca. 560 A.D., (2) Nennius' Hislary of tht Brium, perhaps 
written in the eighth century, but with additions extendii^ to 977, 
part of which are genealogies, and (3) the Ancieni Laos and Institutions 
of Howsl ths Good in the tenth century. The date claimed for early 
Welsh poetry is the sixth century, which also was the century of the 
Welsh saints. In this period the college of Bangor on the Dee River 
was founded by Dunawd Fawr, who was the Dinoth Abbas mentioned 
by Bede. In the seventh century the Welsh peoples seem to have be¬ 
come nationally self-conscious. For then, apparently, "the popular 
lays floating shout among the people were brought into shape and as¬ 
sumed a consistent form. The sudden rise of the Cymric population to 
power under Cadwallan, and the burst of national enthusiasm and ex¬ 
cited hope found vent in poetry" (Skene). There was a wide hiatus of 

** Quamvis PlcU Jim viduntur dtiitl, et llnfut Mrum lu dMlrucli. ut Jim fibuli vidMCur 
quod In votorum icrlptU oorum montlo InvonlCur: eui lulim non eempirtt imor eotioitium 
homr umstrlum, il noo wlum ntM oenim, «t prlncopi oi populum dipiriiM. 

iirum Miiin itlrpvm omrtim «t linfuim M rMMlori«in ilmul dofoclMo: ot it d* ilik ralrum 
non WMt. do llnfui Umon, quim unim iatir cMtom, Dow «b oxordlo Unfuiirum Initliult 
minrdure vldotur (Bk. 1). 

•< Wh«n Scott vnu Tkt AfMfy^ry oti\y om PktUh word wu knovn ind that bad boon 
p c ia af vid by B«d«. It I* Pianlaha]. &nce that timo thiro havo boon diieov«r«d Ur. Seblolth. 
CanlL Doiper CWilliun Raevoi. od.. Lift afSoM Ftundti tf Hy, WfUUn by Aden- 

nsH [Bdlnburfh, 1S74]. 6S) ir>d a eorwlderabk number of proper name* both of poreoAi ind 
pleeei. 

*' Up to 731 A.D. It i| derived from Beda. There la nothbi( between 736 and 1066. Prom 1065 
to 1189 kt la m ibridiment Ot Simeon of Dorfaitn. Prom 1129 to IISS the information ia la* 
dependent nod cootemporvy. See CROSS, oo. 1746, for adliiona uxt a partial tramlitloa. 
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time, however, before the true historical spirit emerged. The AnnaUs 
Cambriai, the oldest history of WaJes, were written about 954 a.d. and 
are the baris of all later Welsh chronicles.** The work was written at 
St. David’s, probably by Biegewyrd, archdeacon of Llandaff. At the 
end of the eleventh century new political impulse stirred the Welsh in 
1177 when Rhys-ab-Tewdwr returned to South Wales from Brittany, 
and Gruffydd-ap-Cynan, the true heir of North Wales, landed there 
from Ireland in 1180. North Wales developed along the line of poetry. 
In South Wales intellectual life found expression in history. The first 
evidence of this was Geoffrey of Monmouth’s romantic HUtory o/ ihi 
Britans (1147). More concrete evidence of Welsh historiography is the 
Black Book oj Camarthm which was written also in the reign of Henry (I 
of England. 

It is riOt easy to determine the priority of origin of various Irish 
annals written in this epoch, for they all begin in the misty past of 
Irish history- Perhaps the oldest are the Annals of Tiitmack, written 
by Tigemach O’Braein, abbot of Clonmacnoise, who died in 1088.*’ 
The work was continued by various hands down to 1321. The most 
important portion is that krxown as the Chronicon Scotorum, which ex* 
tends to 1136-“ The Annals of Ini^alitn,** from the middle of the tenth 
century, contain entries relating to the history of Munster not found 
elsewhere. A fourth Irish chronicle is the Annals of Lock Ci, which be¬ 
gins wilh the battle of Qontarf in 1014 and extends to 1220 -’* Finally 
we have the Song of Dermotf^ based on a lost chronicle probably written 
about 1175 by Morice Regan, a Breton in the service of Dermot Me- 
Murrou^, king of Leinster, and translated into old French about 1226. 
It is a primary source for Strongbow’s invasion of Ireland. From the 
beginning of ^e thirteenth century Latin tended to supplant the use 
of the Irish language, and the Anglo-Norman style of writing to dis¬ 
place the old Gaelic hand. 

■ Grom. no. 1S51. ** IM.. no. 1377 for edUlons ond lltenture. " IM,. no. 1752. 

• T/u AHitoia vilh nn Introduction by R. 1. B««t and Boin MacNaiil (Royal 

Irkih Acadony. Dublin irtd London, 1S33) i ravtmd by B. Curita in EHR. I. (IS39). 309-10. 

"ORoaa. no. 1711. 

Soni tf Drrmoi and thi Bsfl, an OV Ftmeh Ptm (to about 1176, with a traMlatlenl, ad 
C. H. Orp«& (Oiferd. 1162}. Cp. Cwm. no. 1S42. 



CHAPTER XVI 


HISTORIANS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

T he attentive reader will have observed that the chapters irnme* 
diately preceding* which have dealt with the hiatonography ot 
the Feudal Age, have each terminated about 1200. The histori¬ 
ography of the thirteenth century possesses some characteristics which 
are like those of previous centuries. But it is more important to observe 
the differences and to perceive that the distinguishing characteristics 
of historical writing in the thirteenth century were original and novel— 
nrither like those which had gone before, nor wholly like those which 
are found in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This is not imply¬ 
ing, however, that the historical writers of the thirteenth century 
clearly perceived and understood the significance or even the actuality 
of the changes with which they were contemporary. No generation 
understands its own age—that is left to future historians to interpret.' 

The thirteenth century not only viewed history on a la^er scale than 
formerly; it also regarded it from a new angle and so developed new 
types of histori(^Taphy. The explanation, of course, is to be found in 
the changed nature of the times. 

The far«redchifig diange [it has been written] whkh look place in church, state, 
aitd lodety at the end of (he thirteenth century left lU impreee on historiography. 
Whereas in the eleventh and twelfth century men of birth and high official portion 
not mfrequenlly wrote the history of the world in excellent compendiujcs. we are 
pendent in the following ceniurMa mostly on the works of the lower daseea of society. 
Among thsae the Mendicant Orders, espedally the Minorites, play an important role. 
The laity of the towna also fill a prominent plan in the historical literature of the time * 

The thirteenth century was both the culmination of medieval history 
and culture, and the threshold of modern history. It was at once me¬ 
dieval and modem in spirit and in practice in what it preserved of the 
past and in what it projected into the future. It was simultaneously 
ecclesiastical-minded, as the previous centuries had been, andsecular- 
minded^which was a new attitude of thought. The power and au- 

* Nos hii(Gcisns du Xll* et du X1I^ slSels on( S pslno soupfonnl is revolution dont Us 
etslttnt les (Smoins, uns «n prSvoir It porUs. Las auteurs modomes ont blsn rsconnu Is pn^ 
fond changoment qui s'ssi tlen opM dsns Ic gouverasmant ds Is France.” L. DtOsle. C«tf* 
ItpM its 4<in it (Pull. 1S66). p. v. 

' Hans Pruts. r*< Aft pf FntMism and Thttfraty (PhiJsdslpbla and New York, 1906: A 
MisIttyt/AIINsitcni, ed. byj. H. Wright. IX). 303. 
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thority of the medieval Church, which reached its senith in this 
'‘rising as it did from the threefold root of Roman law, Greek thought 
and Hebrew theocracy,”»awakened an historic sense greater than be« 
fore. Latin still remained the chief instrument for the expression of 
thought, but the vernacular languages in this century had reached such 
a degree of development that they could successfully become a new in¬ 
strument of literature. Monastic chroniclers continue to use Latin,< 
but lay chroniclers use Italian, French, German, or Spanish, as the case 
may be. In this usage of the vernacular it is to be observed that English 
historiography is slower in development and lags behind the Continent. 

These lay writers were of two classes. Some were nobles, as Ville- 
hardouln and Joinville. More of them were of bou^is status. In the 
depth of the Middle Ages few nobles, even kings and princes, were able 
to read or write. But as Europe advanced in culture, the education of 
the upper laity was improved, until by the twelfth century many noble 
lords and ladies were able to read and write and appreciated literature, 
as the patronage of both prose writers and poets at feudal courts shows.* 

The new bou^eois historiography is reflected in the town chronicles 
which arise in the thirteenth century and which grow more numerous 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, especially in Italy and Ger¬ 
many. This new literature, of course, was a product of the social and 
economic revolution of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when a com¬ 
munal movement of wide dimen&on prevailed all over Europe, but was 
stronger in Lombardy, Tuscany, Germany, and Flanders, where many 
free cities or city republics existed. So intense was this bourgeois move¬ 
ment that even chronicles not of actual bourgeois authorship reflect the 
new spirit. 

Another fact to be observed is that the old-fashioned “Universal 
Chronicle," while not extinct, diminished in the thirteenth century, and 
was replaced by a new sort of general chronicle of a diflerent scope 
and interest, and even of a different form and spirit. The fantastic 
disproportionateneas of the old-fashioned universal history tended to 
dedine in the twelfth century, and a more rational chronology and 
more reasonable dimensions to prevail. At the same time Che artificial 
diatinaion between "aacred “ and "profane" history which had been in¬ 
vented in the patristic age and had been adopted by medieval histori- 

• J. H. BrtdrM, Tk« U/t 9 /Roir 8«tcH (London, 1914). 141. 

< Mon»tlc Utin winalt, however, tlmoet oil eerlotMly doellned by ISOO. «nd m&ny of them 
corns to in end. 

*Soc C H. HMhlrM, “Henry (1. m a Pslren of Uurtture.” Btityt fn Hi$Ufy 

Frtwu*4 re rAewar Fttitrirk TM. ed. by A. G' Littio eiwl P. M. Powlcke (Marchnter. 

71-77: F. PhUippi, “Helnrkh der Lflveali BefOrderw von Kunit und WlMenichaft." 
HZ. CXXVIl (\i22~2S). SO-65; K. J. Hdskneeht. Uittffy ikt MfddM Afa 

(Philodelphia, 1SS3). 
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ans, inclined to become blurred, even when it was not wholly obliterated. 
Further, one discetm better analysis of historical evidence and improved 
integration of materials in this new kind of universal chronicles. Already 
in the twelfth century, Hugo of St. Victor in a short but cogent work 
entitled Liber dt iribm mcximis circumstanciis talorum * had pointed 
out that the essential information in every historical event was time, 
place, and circumstance, or where and when an event happened and the 
nature of it. The educational revolution which began in the twelfth 
century and culminated in the establishment of many univeruties in 
the next century, was not without influence upon this change. At the 
same time, the growing power of monarchy in Europe, united with 
increasing territorial expansion, especially in Prance, simpiified the 
political pattern and made the effect more massive. Again, the rival 
claims to universal sway mads by the emperor and the pope familiarised 
men’s minds with broader political concepts, far different from the 
particularistic theories and practices of the early feudal age. The " new ” 
historiography inclined to abandon the old consecrated division of his¬ 
tory into the “six ages of man” and to regard history in a realistic way, 

An early example of this new kind of universal history is that of 
Helinand, a monk of Froidmont near Beauvais, who composed a vast 
chronicle in forty-nine books distinguished by two characteristics—a 
sense of proportion and a careful indication of the sources used. Before 
becoming a monk Helinand had been a jongleur at the court of Philip 
Augustus. Other universal chroniclers were Robert of Auxerre (d-1214) 
and Aubri of Trois-Fontaines, a Cistercian abbey near ChaJOns, the 
author of a vast chronicle which extended to 1241. One may also include, 
for courtesy’s sake, and because it represented a popular type of the 
historiography of the thirteenth century, Philippe Mouskes’ Chronique 
rinUt of over 31,000 lines, which terminates in the year 1241.’ 

Although here and there an author of the older monastic orders broke 
away from tradition and wrote history from Che new point of view and 
along the new lines, in the main historical writers in the monastic orders 
were too conservative to change. Not so the Dominicans, who from 
Che inception of their order sympathised with the new and broader 
spirit and adopted and improved the new technique of historical writing.^ 

*U raniftlni itfipublWud, cp. PomiAtr, t, 625: B. Haurlau, "La chronique HusuM c9« 
SsInt.Vkctor ISSS, 30S-l$; Mxiniv. II. iw. 21SS. 

’ For hirUwr Information and critical llUratoro on thaae ttiraa vritan. m« MxiNisa, lit. 
noa.2S14 2S21. and 2622. 

*For eximpla of tba cnersy of the DerDinlctne in hletoriofriphy IM Moiimsh, Ill. 
pp. 77-42. On Franciacan hiatwiOfraphy. »hJch wse Inferior to that of the DominScane. eon* 
kM F. Baethien. "Frana^aniachi Studlen," HZ. CXXXl {I»5). 421-71; MtnumtfUe 
Ft4ittisc9n4, ed. by J. S. Brewer (London. lSSe-S2,2 v,: Roils teriee no. 4) ler En|land, vitha 
valuable iotroduction. and cp. B. Haiirtati in /& 1SS2, pp. 72S-32. 
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From the time of their foundation the Dominicans emphasized the 
importance of education and dear thinking and clear expression of ideas, 
and wrote textbooks and compends for their students.* 

The most striking example of E)ominican historiography is the second 
part of that “colossal compilation” made by Vincent of Beauvais 
(1190'1264) under the royal patronage of St. Louis, and known as the 
Spteulum HisloriaU, or Mirror of Hislory.'^ It is at once a work of 
information and edification, for he explains that the mirror not merely 
is to be looked into for information, but its reflections deserve to be 
taken to heart. The work is a vast historical encydopaedia. exhibiting 
enormous knowledge and great breadth of view, as for example his 
generou s treatment of pagan J i tera turc. The prologue makes the interest¬ 
ing comment that everywhere knowledge of literature, both secular and 
eccle»astical, is increasing, and that his fellow-Dominicans in especial 
are working assiduously on historical and philosophical matters. He 
deplores that the history of the Church is falling into neglect—a sign 
of the growing laicisation of the medieval mind. The Sptculum HiS‘ 
torialt was originally brought down from Genesis to 1244 and later 
extended to 1250. So enormous was the size of it that Vincent himself 
made an epitome which he called Mmoriak. The attention given to 
cultural history is not the least remarkable feature of this important 
book, for Vincent deals with the religion of the ancient Hebrews, Egyp¬ 
tians, Babylonians, and Romans. It is in no sense a scientific history, 
but a skillful weaving tc^ther of excerpts from very many authors into 
a pattern of Vincent's own devising and own making. It is a document 
of prime importance in many fields of medieval history and culture.*^ 

Another brilliant example of Dominican historiography, produced 
just after the turn of the century, but very different in its nature from 
the work of Vincent of Beauvais, was the Flores Chronicorum of Bernard 
Gui (d. 1331), the E)ominican bishop of Lodive, fonnerly prior of several 
Dominican houses and inquiritor of Toulouse. As an historian Bernard 
Gui deserves high praise; he exhibits real qualities of learning and criti* 

*" D«i Aufk»fflRicn und 4k raiche VerbreUuni d«r Betulm6nche bnchte kn dk GMehich(* 
•chrtjbucif slnfintneuMfiioinsnt . . . Sk Khniben Gschichte um lu lahrtn. um Kend> 
bOchor fur ihn Dlapuuikncn und Vomthikiimmern ihre Pr«dljt«n cu haten. . . . Sk 
muwtcn ComeundU^ turn Cebnueh und d«nebcn ikmc uneydopldien htben, in 

den«n lie nllcu lekb( sufmehtn konnten, dM»en tk fcnd* Murften*' (WATTaNtAOi. II. 4SS). 
See further Oit^v I^rcnt. OruUcitkMdj im ttil it* Mill* in 

itettthHUH Jikthttnittu <Srd r«v, «d.. Berlin, 1896-4?. 2 v,). ], $-12 1 H. Vildhtul. H 0 *i^v<h 
if* Qttelltnkuni* iuf iiui*tktn CttthitlUt (2nd cd.. Weri. 1909-09. 2 v.), II, 14-29 1 B. MlehMl, 
Gftehithit ift ieuiKUfi Vpiktt (3rd ed., Freiburi. 1S07). I1I> 393*U: L. Oslvutr, in HZ. Ill 
<insa>. 410-24. 

'* WattsnqaCIT, It, 4S3. The other two ptru weretho Hsturalt, ftnd thef,^ecu(Hn 

thel*inalt. 

See B. L Ullmen, “A Project lot • N«* Edition o( Vincent of BenuveU, ’ SpnuluM, VKl 
(1933). 312-29. For other lliereture, »ce PctthaST. II. 1099-99: MdUNiSit. Ill, noe. 2634-29. 
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dsm, and U scrupulous in citation 0 / sources. He is exact> well informed, 
and imbued with a sense of precision and proportion. To the end of his 
life he continued to revise and correct his work.** He was one of the 
greatest historians of the Middle Ages, comparable to Otto of Freising 
and Matthew Paris. 

Bernard Gui wrote for scholars. His older contemporary, The Polish 
Dominican Martin of Troppau, who was papal penitentiary and chap¬ 
lain, wrote for the popular interest a vast but ill-formed general history 
entitled Ckronicm ponlificim tt imperaiorvm which terminated in 1277, 
It was the "best ^ler" of its time, a sort of medieval H. G. Wells’ 
Outlint of History, and was One of the earliest books printed, besiaes 
being translated into Czech, German, and Italian. Like the earlier 
Benedictines, the Dominicans also maintained local annals in their 
most important priories. But though written in annalistic form, these 
Dominican annals in many cases exhibit the merits of the new histori¬ 
ography in their breadth and preciseness of information. An example 
is the Dominican Annals of Colmar (1211-1305).*^ 

Another change in historical writing observable in the thirteenth 
century is the interest of governments and kings in history. The office 
of historiographer-royal makes its appearance in France, England, and 
Spain. History begins to be written for kir^ and under the eyes of 
kings. Increasing literary appreciation and patronage of letters were 
two factors in this new development, but political interest or propa¬ 
ganda was another factor. It is a sign not only of the growing literacy 
of Europe, but also of the growing influence of public opinion. At the 
same time the political pamphlet, the birth of which is attached to the 
War of Investiture in the late eleventh century, multiplied enormously. 
The Cnjsades, the Catharist heresy, and the bitter struggle between 
Frederick II and the popes opened the door to the use of propaganda 
on a huge scale, and the spirit of it entered into and tinctured some 
of the historiography of the age. ** 

In France this new form of historical writing appears in the huge 
compilation of Guillaume de Nangis (1285-1300), who was keeper of 
the records (custos cortarum) and official historian of the crown in the 
reign of Philip IV. Of a more popular nature, but still intended to 
flatter the monarchy, was the Crond Chroni^t dt Frawt or Grands 
Chroniques dt St. Denis, SO called because the work emanated from this 

"SueuMlvA oditlffu ItrmiMte In ISOI. ISIS. 131S. 1321.132?. 1330 

" See MOLtmu. Itt, no. 2S44. for rho real of hie numaroue writince, Leopold DelUle hee an 
dhauelive ecoouni in fJoHm ti *x/rffi/s , . XXVII, li (JS79>. 160-43$. 

‘ • POYTHAer, 1,56; Loren» (n. 9). 1,17-21. 

'* The meet valuable Informatlorv for the hielorv of Ihe Alblfcnehm Cniiedo U<locuo)entajy. 
For Ihii. bM the namiive literature, lea MOtiNin. HI. pp. S6-S2 <noe. 23S7-S611). 
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favorite abbey of the French kings. The origin of thia famous compila¬ 
tion goes as far back as the Abbot Sugar, who began it. Subsequent 
monastic writers added to it. so that in the course of a century and a 
half the work became a vast accretion of ill-digested materials derived 
from many sources. Almost without value, the Grands Chroniquts ds 
St. Denis were vastly popular and vastly influential, because they were 
written in the French language Instead of Latin and so could be read 
by the laity to whom Latin was a closed book.'* 

History written in the French language, as we shall see in a later 
chapter, dates from the fourth crusade in 1204. We owe to the ill- 
fated seventh crusade of Louis IX the immortal biography of St. 
Louis by the Sieur de Joinville (1224-1317), his seneschal and loyal ser¬ 
vitor for many years. At the age of eighty he dictated this perfect 
tribute to an almost perfect king, at the request of Queen Jean of 
Navarre, who implored him to preserve the memory of the "paroles et 
les beaux faits” of this sainted hero of France. Through the t^ansfigu^ 
ing mists of time Joinvilie viewed the kir^ as in a golden haze. The 
spirit and the practices of feudalism were idealized, the hard realities 
of the kingship were softened by sentiment and lapse of time. While 
important for valuable information, the Vis de St. Louis is more im¬ 
portant for the atmosphere of chivalry which invests it, the salient 
anecdotes told of the king, which shed light not only upon his character 
but the feudal nature of the age, and finally for JoinviUe'a own shrewd 
observations upon men and events, as for example his comments on the 
futility of the crusades. Among many vivid passages may be cited the 
description of the Nile viewed from the walls of Damietta (ch. xii): 
the kill's dangerous illness and his instructions to his son (ch. xxix); 
the death of the king on the sands before Tunis (ch. xxx). A single 
extract must suffice. It U an account of a battle between the French 
and the Muslims near Damietta: 

On th«y came IwriM JoiavUkl, a good thirty of them with their drawn iwordi la 
hand and DanUh axes [thoM veaponi wen borrowed by the Saracene from the Varamlan 
guardemen of the Byaantine emperor who were Denee]. 1 tAed my lord Baldwin of 
Ibelin. who knew well the Anbk tongue, what they were aying, and he anewered that 
they were coming to cut off our head*. All about ua the French knlghta were buiy con* 
feeaing tbtir aim to one of the Brethren of the Trinity, of the houiehold of William of 
Plartden. 

But Joinvilie could think of no ^ns to confess—only that it was no use 
trying to defend himself or to run away. And when one of the terrible 

» On the Crofiif ektoniqutt 4t $r. Dtnis conwJt MOklNJIR. tit. no. SSSO: Iitud4a e'hitifiin Ai 
Ga^ul Mrwtf (Faria. ISSSj. 307-lS: FOTTHAer. ], SlS-17: Uon UcabaM. 
In arac. U (IS40-41). S7-r4: L. Ddlale. la JS, ISOO. pp. 610-lS. 
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axes was raised over him he could only kneel and cross himself, think¬ 
ing "‘thus died St. Agnes." But the constable of Cyprus, who knelt at 
his side in that awful moment, insisted on confessing to him. "I ab¬ 
solve you,” mumiured Joinville, "with such power as God has given 
me. But when I rose up I could not remember a word of what he had 
said.” The gem of the book is Joinville’s protest against the king's 
second crusade against Tunis. Joinville had no illusions about the cru¬ 
sades and regarded them as folly. "I was much pressed by the king,” 
he writes, ”to cross myself, and 1 answered that while I was serving 
God and the king beyond sea in the former crusade the officials of the 
kiT^ had destroyed and impoverished my vassals so that they and 1 
never were in a worse condition. I said also that if I wished to do God’s 
will I ought to stay at home and take care of my people. . . . I thought 
that those who advised the king to go committed mortal sin, for as long 
as he was in France the whole realm was at peace, but after his depar¬ 
ture things got continually worse.” 

Aside from these works, the sources of the history of France in the 
thirteenth century are more of a documentary than an annalistic char¬ 
acter.« All the chronicles relate the general history of the reign, and 
these are supplemented by provincial chronicles, each of which con¬ 
tributes its contingent of facts. But as these were written by cloistered 
monks who knew little of what was going on in the wide outside world, 
these narratives have merely occasional and local value. Among the 
more important of these provincial annals are the Chronicon Lemnicense, 
written in the abbey of St. Martial in Limoges; the Chronicon of St, 
Pierre le Vif in Sens; the Chronicle of Moissac; the Chronicle attributed 
to Baldwin of Avesnes in Flanders, which is an amorphous compilation; 
the Ckronkh of Rouen; and a medley of various annals of monastic 
houses in Touraine fused together into the Chroniquei de Tourame. All 
in all, the historiography of France in the thirteenth century, save for 
Vincent of Beauvais and the works of Villehardouin and Joinville, is 
not distinguished. But in the writing of history in the popular tongue 
Prance was the pioneer. 

In contrast with Prance, English historiography in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury adhered to Latin and built on the substantial foundations laid by 

x TM ofily criticsl eCWon ot JoinvlUa K by NtUlU da WaiUy (Faria. 1I6& tha eriilnal 
tan; haa baen publiahed wl(h an Enjillih tnnalatlon by Joan Bvana (Lecdon. 19SS): anoelur 
tranaiatlon in Evaryman'a Library. Oldar iltaratura In PorrHASt. 1. S79-S1. H. F. Dalabnrda. 
ROM. Paeember 1. 1S92. pp. Oaatra Parla in R9m^io. XXIII <1SS4). 78-118; A. 

Paulet. iM.. LVIII (IMS). 551-64: Max MQlltf. C*i>r/roM * Ctfmon Wtfkshap (Naw York, 
1889-81.6 V,), II 1,161-91: a^t LTLS, IMS. p. 904. 

» For tbaaa ae* Molinisr. tl. noa. 253S-69. 

* J. C Ruaaall. 9 / WfH*r$ 0 / ThiTUtnik CtiUHty (London, 1986: BulleUn 

of tha Inatituie of Hlacorleal Reaearch. apedal aupplernint, no. 3). 
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thehidtcdanB of the twelfth century. Only one English historian in the 
thirteenth century, however, was as quaiihed a writer as several in the 
previous century. This was Matthew Paris. The limes were stimulating, 
for this was the age of Magna Charta, of the Barons’ War, of the rise 
of Parliament* of the conquest of Wales and Scotland, nor may we omit 
England's political connections with Prance and Flanders, with the 
papacy, and even the Holy Land. In this century, too, the friars set' 
tied in England, where the influence of the Franciscans was intellec¬ 
tually greater than that of the Dominicans. Again in contrast with the 
Continent, in England the old Benedictine foundations exhibited an 
intellectual vitality which put those'across the channel to shame, and 
the number and value of monastic annals is large. Almost all of them, 
however, manifest the chronic weakness of monkish annalists, and bor¬ 
row copiously from their predecessors for all information save that 
which is actually contemporary. 

Among monastic annals are those of Walter of Coventry, a monk of 
St, Mary's, York, which extend from Brutus to 1225; * and the Anncls 
of Burion, which for the years 1211 to 1263 are very valuable, The editor 
Luard calls them "one of the most valuable coUections of materials for 
the history of the time that we possess." It is a primary source for the 
Barons' War (1258-63).The Annals of Teukesbury, which favor 
the barons, are equally valuable for this struggle.” The Ckfonicle of 
Melroso Abbey is an original authority from the middle of the twelfth 
century down to 1275, and important for the history of North England 
and Scotland.” A reviewer of the new edition of this chronicle wrote 
of it: 

It is a remarfcabk work, (hew Scoti aAnak, whether the compUere are drawing upon 
a iMt Northumbrian eource <x upon the Scortiih matenal ueed, the editors argue, hy 
Howdei), The derived part is In some ways as tignUuant (or Northumbrian hiitorial 
scholarship as the part—mainly after 1171—In which the chroniclers reveal both th«r 
originality and their personaliliss. sometimes even in too marked a way. The thirteenth- 

century materia] ia often of conMderable importance, and the range is aatonishing. The 

deep Interest shown by thoee monks in the Emperor Frederick If almost rivals that of 
Matthew Paria. They are well infCmed about the Crvsadee, and show a striking knowl¬ 
edge of the evente of 1244; they are panlculariy ebeervanC of the conduct of legate*. 
They give predooi facu about the yeare 1219-1218, when the fate of the young 
Henry 111 was in the balance, and their portrait of the legate Gualo preeents another 
iride to that commonly known. They give a ;^cture of Northern monaaticitm wUch 
•hows It well-informed, courtly. dlgniAed, European, perhape more inclining to the 
spirit of Ctuny than of Cfteauz; and they have much to eey about the relations of the 
English and the Scots kings, not always to (he advantage of Henry 111,** 

• GaOSB. no, 1761. •• /SiV., no. 16M. » fM„ no 1694 

•• /M,. no. 173$: English tnnilstion in Joseph Stcvoison, TAi CAHrcA HiaUri^niofBnilonJ 
(London. iaS3-56. S V. in 6). IV, pt 1.79-242. * 

•• LTIS, 1936. p. 416. 
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Interesting light is thrown on the importance attached to historical 
literature in the thirteenth century by the action of Edward 1 in 1291. 
In that year he caused the libraries of England to be searched for any¬ 
thing which would furnish information on the English claim to iordship 
over Scotland. As a result of the newly discovered value of the chron¬ 
icles the king transmitted to the more important monasteries a copy 
of the consent of the two rivals for the Scottish crown to accept his 
decision. 

In the Annals oj WintM ** the account of the events after the Battle 
of Evesham (1267-77) is the most important part. The Annals of 
Wcmly ** are an important source for the reign of Henry HI and again 
a primary source for Evesham and after. The Annals of Dunstapli 
Rjiary ^ are original for the years 1201-97; "Many historical facta are 
known solely from this chronicle. ... It is probably the most accurate 
record extant of the ordinary secular proceedings of a monastery in the 
thirteenth century," The Annals of Worcester Priory " "will always 
rank very high as an authority for the latter years of the thirteenth 
century.” The bulk of the Annals cf Oieney *• is "an original authority 
for the general history of England from 12^ to 1293." 

The Cistercians, as has been observed before, were not greatly given 
to the writing of history. But Ralph, abbot of the Cisterdan abbey of 
CoKsshall (1207-18), building upon Florence of Worcester and Henry 
of Huntingdon for the early part of his Chronicon Anilicanum,^ 
managed to indude a condderable amount of independent material for 
the years between 1187 and 1223, and more especially for the reign of 
John and the minority of Henry III. 

Unique amid this series of monastic annals is the Chronica of Jocelin 
of Brakelond (1173-1203), a Cistercian house, which gives an intimate 
account of the economy and working of a medieval monastery both 
inside and out. As a source of economic and social conditions at the 
end of the twelfth century, it is without a peer.^' Bartholomew Cotton, 
a monk of Norwich who compiled a copious HistoriaAnglicana ” extend¬ 
ing from Henghist and Ho!^ to the middle of the reign of Edward I 
(1296), in the last portion is an informing writer. 

Substantia] as these monastic annals are, at least in places and for 

<*OkMS. &o. I6M: BnellcJi tnrultelon In SUvecuon (n. 29), IV, pt. j. S47>S4. 

* Cam no. less. 1S21. «/M,. no. ISSS. 16S3. arM..tw.l7Be. 

" /M.. no. iSZSi Pwh^i. 1, SS4. Pint odind by J, C. RokoMda (London, J840; Camdtn 
8cc(«ty, (Sne Mrua. XIII): and again In Utmmali oj Sr. AU*y. «d. by Th. Arnold 

{London. ISM: Rolla »eri« no. 96}. L 209-336. Engliah trantlacion by T. E. TomJtfia, HonatHe 
ond Scciai Lift in iht TwitflA Ctn/iety, at in /Af tf /aetlin 9} 

(Lendon, 1S04, Snd kJ,, 1S46). Thia work la t&e bailc labrie of Carlyle'a Port ond Prutm (od. 
1S67. pp. 61-156). 

** OaoM. AO. 1760. 
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certain years, they are all of them inferior to the great succession of 
monastic chronicles which issued from St. Albans Abbey in the thir- 
teenth century, where it is not an exaggeration to say that a genuine 
"school of history" developed.” Indeed, in this time St. Albans vied 
with Oxford and Cambridge as a center of English intellectual life. 

The town of St. Albans is about twenty miles from London. It was 
a halting place for travelers on the great north road. That there was a 
great deal of travel and a great number of guests is indicated by the 
fact that there were nearly three hundred stables for the horses of the 
guests. These wayfarers brought the news and gossip of the outside 
world, often even of foreign countries, and thus the abbey became a 
center of intelligence. Frequent visits of royalty and prominent men 
are recorded. The variety of visitors enabled the chroniclers to get the 
viewpoint of all classes. The monastery was also an important deposi¬ 
tory of documents. The advantage of location ia of peculiar signilicance 
for the later development of the monastery. 

The wealth and prominence of St. Albans made a good background 
for its literary activities. The scriptorium of the abbey was founded 
in the time of Abbot Paul (1077-93), a learned Norman. He was a 
kinsman of Archbishop Lanfranc, who advised and assisted him in the 
project. Two parts of the tithes of Hatfield were given for its support 
by a Norman nobfetnan. At first, scribes were hired from other places. 
Books were accumulated and from that time a love of learning became 
a tradition of the house. Occasionally this was a disadvantage when 
erudite but impractical men were chosen as abbots. The scriptorium 
was a separate building. Here books were written and issued. It was 
a writing school, too, and developed a distinctive palaeography, It has 
been suggested that the writing master was a foreigner, and his pupils 
were unusually apt. Frequent reference is made to the "St. Albans 
hand." 

The creation of the office of historiographer at St. Albans is a matter 
of dispute. Jenkins states that: 

So far M any evHence that t resUy painful March can diaeover affords xu tha Is* 
formation, the offlco of hinoriographar of St Albana was regarded m a distinct offics 
to which than was a regular hjccmsIoh with the regular duties of s regular chronicler 
■aigned to It 

“See IJakoy, HI. pp. oxli f.; Osude Jenkins. Tht Mfimlie CktpHMtr W (ih Btrly ScM 
AlhaiiM (London end New Yoric. 1923): Augustus Jeeeopp. Stu4i4sh » in 

T»»n. sMd Country (London. 1903), eh. 1; M4Uk4ti FtfisinsU. menacSf $■ Atbrni, Chronics 
we^e. od. by It R, Luerd (London. 1873'.S4, 7 v.: Rolle eerlee no. 97). consult Introduction^ 
J. A. I^roudc. Sk«tt Siudit! sm Grti SiAfMt (Now York, 1909. 9 v,) [V. I 95: L. P. Rushtvook 
Wlltiams. Hiuofy iftk* A^y^f St. AMh (London ind New York. 1017): Wtitminvtt Rtfim. 
LXXXVI (1699). 609, XCIl (ISSPt. SS?-9S;qa.CLXIl (1SS6). 309-334; GAU(DNSf(. eh. vl: 
Ii9irTi 4t Wtnd«m Ckt^nin tit* Fl^tt HitWitn/m, ed. by K. G. HewtsU (Loadon. 1866-S0. 
3 V.: Rolls senes no. $4) . Introduction. 
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This positive statement may justify hesitation, but it is fairly certain 
that a chronicle was kept and a little later a compilation was begun 
which was the foundation for historical writing. Generally the adminis¬ 
tration of Abbot Simon (1166-83) is given as the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of the office. He repaired the scriptorium and enlarged it, 
kept two scribes constantly employed, and made the rule that in the 
future every abbot should employ at least one scribe to keep the local 
annals.’* The names of the acribes are not given, but there is some 
evidence that after the year U80, Walter, a monk of St. Albans, wrote 
a chronicle of English affairs entitled Antlicffrum Rerum ChTonicQ." 

In the early thirteenth century there was a general chronicle, relating 
to the Continent as well as England, in existence at St. Albans. The 
author or authors of it are not established beyond doubt. It ia possible 
that it was the work of more than one hand, regardless of the existence 
of an office of historiographer. Adam the Cellarer is mentioned in the 
early part of the work. Whether he was a writer of annals or not is 
dispuMi. The original compiler is believed to have been Abbot John 
de Celia (1195-1215), a sound scholar and a lover of books, who pre¬ 
sented many books to the library, among them the Hisloria EccUsiae of 
Peter Comestor. His successor as abbot, William, also added to the books 
in the library. Luard ^ gives a list of the books available at this time and 
remarks that most of those listed have been identified with certainty. 

With Roger of Wendover the historical school of St. Albans issued 
into clear light.** He continued the general chronicle of his predecessors 
down to 1235. The Flcrres Historiofum is a work of very high value not 
only for the fullness of information, but also for the intelligent interpre¬ 
tation and "fearless frankness" of the author. To sum up: the scrip¬ 
torium of St. Albans was established between 1077 and 1093, and the 
office of historiographer probably created between 1166 and 1183. 

Matthew Paris. Dr. Jessopp’s "universal genius." became historiog¬ 
rapher at St. Albans fdlowing Roger's death in 1236. He had been a 
member of the community since 1217. A student at the University of 
Paris, whence his name, he distinguished himself at his monastery aa a 
scholar, copyist, and artist. Not merely a monk, he was a courtier and 
man of the world besides, and on intimate terms with the English court; 

** Hamy. ] 11, D. xslv. WUIUm* <a. 93). 79 ia authority fcr the atatomant that it wia pr^ 
vldad that tha abbot ahould htv« oaa mlal writar in addition to tho inmatoa of the acrip* 
terium. Aiao Jaaaopp (n. 33), 48 atya that thia ia the bacinninf of tha 5t. Aiban*! School of 
Hlatory, 

»llAROT, III, p. EtrH. Ha aaya that Pitta la tba only authority te tha rtatemant and livaa 
no vouebar for it. but Hardy ia inclined to baliara that it ia true. 

* Op. <it. Cn. 93). I. p, slui. 

** For Hewlett’i edition, lee n. 33. Engltah iranalatlon by J. A. Clloa (London. IMS. 2 v.: 
Bohn’a Antiquarian Librai^). Gaoas. no. lS&4;PomuaT. If. Ml; taaalao /S, IMO, pp. 1^ 
28.108-17; and Stevanaen. BHR. 111 (ISSS). 3S3-8a 
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on dt least one occasion he was invited by Henry HI to sit near the 
throne in order that he might be able to write a full account of the pro* 
ceedings. The following year (1248) he was sent to Norway by Inno¬ 
cent IV to reform the Ben^ictine house at Holm. He had ample means 
for acQuiring information. He was a favorite of Henry 111 and had 
been present at the marriage of the king with Eleanor of Provence in 
1236; he was frequently a royal guest, for not only was he acquainted 
with the important men of the day, but many of them facilitated his 
studies by furnishing him with important documents and other sources. 

Matthew Paris transcribed the Flowtrs of Hitiory by Roger of Wen- 
dover. making additions and corrections of his own, and then continued 
it down to his death in 1259. The entire work constitutes his Ckr^nico 
majora, or Grealtr ChrcnkU, which in Luard's edition **6118 six volumes, 
allotted as follows; (1) from the Creation to 1066» (2) 1067-1216, (3) 
1216-39, (4) 1240-47, (5) 1246-59, and (6) Additamenu. Inde¬ 
pendently of this work Matthew Paris also wrote a HisUma wmw, 
or Ltisrr CkronicU, extending from 1067 to 1253, in which he rehandled 
some of his old materials and sometimes modified his previous opinions. 
The HUioria mintyi seems to have been written for presentation to 
Henry III, and accordingly discreetly omits or modifies many passages 
in which the king and the pope were sharply criticized. Sometimes a 
whole paragraph has been toned down. Thus a passage in the Hisloria 
major attacks the friars for receiving vows to go on a crusade from old 
men and women whom they afterwards absolved for money, and adds 
that Richard of Cornwall, the king’s son, profited by this practice. In 
the first reproduction of this passage Matthew Paris contented himself 
with cutting out the mention of the earl. But gradually he grew more 
cautious and substituted the statement that the friars ''mercifully" 
relieved many who had unwittingly taken a vow to go the road of the 
cross. On the other hand, it ia significant of the execration in which 
John was held, that Matthew Paris deleted nothing in the terrible 
indictment of that king, even Chough the work was written as a gift 
to the son of King John.** The contemporary sections of both hi# chroni- 

" Soo abavA. n. 33. A amnth volume contain* a detailed Index. 

* The example of tMa work in the Britieh Muaeum U Matthew Paris' own autofraph eo^. 
It baloni^ euccaealvely to Humphray. Duke of Ooueoeter. a brother of Henry V and Uw 
freatoat BDgllah book eoDector of ih* flrtaenth etaturyi to John Russell, Biehop of Lincoln; 
to Henry Vllf; to Hsvy Pita Alan. Bari of Arundol; to John. Lord tumley, after vhooe death 
in idOS It paaaed with tho root of hie library to Hinry, Prioco of Walea, aon of James t. and lo 
paaaed into the Royal Library and was tivan to the nation by Ocor#* 11 ia 1757. Enfliah 
trinilallon of MaKhew Paria by J. A. bile* CLondoci 1866'49. 3 v.: Bohn’i Antiquarian 
LIbraryii French translation by A. HuUlard-Drihottc* (Paris. 1S40, S v.j, For titorature aae 
Gaos*, no. 1S30; Pottiiast. 1.77^79: ItAKoy. II I. preface; Jeiaopp (n. 3^. (. 1-86; Um article 
by William Hunt in DND. XUIl (ISBS). 207-13; QR. CLXIl (188$), 393-324; Hans Pldm. 
DrtpQtiUtehtCktnt'Utt MsiktHiRomitmii (Lcipait. 1897). 
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des are invaluable. He was In the midst of affairs himself; he had a 
vast number of correspondents from all over Europe from whom he 
collected news, sifting and verifying his “sources,” forming independent 
judgments, and not hesitating to criticize the royal policy. He had, 
says Mr. W. Lewis Jones,"the instinct, temper, and judgment of the 
bc^ historian.” Dr. Jcsaopp calls him “the thirteenth*century editor 
of the Times." *' 

After Matthew Paris’ death the historical school at St. Albans de¬ 
clined. William Hishanger* who entered the monastery In 1271, con¬ 
tinued the Chrcnico majora to 1327. But it is far inferior work to iu 
predecessor: “a literary production, lame, disjointed, verbose, obscure, 
and, in many places, almost unintelligible/' writes the editor.*’ 

It remains to notice certain other elements of English history in the 
thirteenth century. Thomas of Eccleston's De adpentuJratTum minorutn 
in Aniliam is a precious account of the history of the Franciscans in 
England from 1224 to 1250,** A work said to have been written at 
Chester, ca. 1100, had furnished the earliest example of the history of a 
town,** and this effort was followed, at long last, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury by Amald F^ts-Thedmar’s Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London,*^ one of the most valuable of the London city chronicles, par¬ 
ticularly for the years 1236-74, FiU-Thedxnar was an alderman of 
London, and a loyal supporter of Henry III against the barons. Among 
collections of letters of his time, those of King Henry III; of Robert 
Grosseteste, the great bishop of Lincoln,*’ from 1235 to 1253; of Adam 
March,** the first great English Franciscan and friend of Grosseteste, and 
&mon de Montfort, are the most valuable. The Munimenla Academica ** 
are documents illustrative of academic life in Oxford and Cambridge. 

Upon the organization, though not the origin, of Parliament, we have 
the Modus lenmdi parliomentum,*^ which has been dated as early as the 

* Wajid, 1.109. SluHabyoRtctuu (n. S3), 61. 

** Ckrenko mttMlrrii S. Alteni, ed. by H. T. Riley (Londoo, 1SS3-76, 7 pU. b 12 v.t Roll* 
eerie* no, 2S). )I, introduetion. C 9 . GROM, no. 1836. 

**Bdlud by J. $. Brewer b MMumenia Fr 9 tKis<ene <eee n. 8), I, 1-72, If, 7-28; m* bis 
introduction, vvd A. C, Little, "The Miieinc MsAusorlpt of Eedeslon'e Chronkis," BfiR, V 
(TOO). 764-SS; Grom, no. 8201. 

“HaROT. If, 90. 

wEdiud by TMmss Stspdton, £>s antifuit UeiSui liUr, etc. (London, 1848: Csmdsn 
Society, dnt MriM XXXIV); trenslction by H. T. RUcy. Chr9niel49^lk* M*y»ri end SXetiJfe 
^ London (London, 1883). Crom. no. 1773: PofTHAM, I, 236. 

* fleyst and 0(lm /(/vciraTiW nf tht Riipt 9 J Htmy HI. «d. by W. W, 

SUrley (London, 1882^ 2 v.: Roll* ecriee no, 27). 

" ttaSrH GmuUtu. tpUeapiemninm Li>Ke(jiwuri, BpiaMnt, ed. by K. R. Uierd (Loodoc. 
1861:Rol(«uriono. 25). Grom, m 8843. 

* Text in Brewer*! ManumanlaFrantiKana (n. S). 1, 77^89. GROM no. 2201. 

* IM., no. 2781, See J. R. Green, *' The Hviy H iclory e( Oxford.** In hi* Stray SaUUs fram 
Bnifand and Italy (New York. 1878). 287-308. 

** WKliem A. Morrie, **The Dale o( the ‘Modui Tenendi Parliementum,’** SHR. XLIX 
<1934), 407-22: Grom p. 361 and noe. 2028-30. 
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TOgn of Richard 1 and as late as the reign of Richard II—a period of two 
hundred years. The most recent criticism of it fixes the authorship in 
the reign of Edward II (1307-27). For the history of law, there are 
Ranulf de Gian vil's Tractaltts dt U^ibus tt cmsuHudin ibu$ rtgni A niliae, *' 
composed in the last decade of Henry II's reign, and Bracton’s work of 
the same name, written a century later and much more important than 
Glanvi!. It is ‘‘the first comprehensive exposition of English law and 
by far the most important law-book of medieval England." It is Eng¬ 
lish case-law comprising nearly two thousand cases-'the corner-stone 
of the common law of England. There is no foundation for the statement 
that Bracton was chief justice of England for twenty years. If so, it must 
have been before 1258 or after 1265. All that we know of him with 
certainty is that he was chanceUor of Exeter cathedral and a great jurist. 

This survey of English historical writers in the thirteenth century 
would be incomplete without mention of Gervase of Tilbury, author of 
one of the most curious of medieval works, entitled Oita ImperialiaA^ 
Gervase was bom in Essex, but most of his life was spent abroad. For 
some years he dwelt at Rhdms. In 1177 he was present, though in what 
capacity is not clear, at the interview between the Emperor Frederick I 
and Alexander III in Venice. As he was at one time professor of canon 
law in the University of Bologna, he may have been there as an expert 
in that subject- He was soon after back in England, for he made gift 
of a Book oj Joket {Libtr faceiianm), now lost, to Prince Henry, who 
died in 1183. Then he is found in Naples and Sicily at the Norman 
court. He was at Salerno at the time of the siege of Acre (1190) and 
wrote a treatise on the Baths of Puteoli. A few years later he entered 
the service of the Emperor Otto IV, as marshal of the Kingdom of Arles. 
It was for the amusement of Otto IV that he wrote the Otia ImpmaHo. 

The Oiia Jmptti'aU'a ie • work of a moet trdsceUaneoue end conpttheneive chsncur. 
•nd which may Juetiy be regarded ei an encyclopedia of the Uterature of the middle 
a(ei. It le divtd^ into three booki. In the fint the author treaU of the creation of the 
world and of chaoe: of the heavenly bodiei and of the animale living on Ihie tower earth: 
of pandiae and hell. The hiitory of the patrierchi of the Old TMtament having been 
narrated, the lint book concluded with an account of the Deluge. In the eecond book 
Gervaee treati of Ada Minor, occupying hlmedf at condderible length with an account 
of the patriarchatee Into which It «ai divided. Pauing into Italy, we have a curlouily 
minuu deecription of the dty of Rome, from which may be glearked numy Intereetlng 
detaile reapecting lu gatee. walla, end towen; itahllle, batha. palacee, and theatrea; >U 
cemeieriee. fountalna. and churchea. There occur* a apecial rtotice of the baeilica of St 
Peter. The meaaurement of eeveral of theee edlAcea la given. The author next enu* 
invratea the ecckuaatlcal dlvieiona of the chief natlona of Europe, for which he quotee 

«' /hV„ no. 1S74. 

For odUiom and JiCereture on C«rviK aee iM., no. 1847; POTTHASr. I. 607; MOLtNUW, 
IN. no. No cornpleteand critical edition yet exiaU. 
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u hia authority the papal archivu. Prance. Spain. EngUml, Waltt. and SeoUand are 
next deachbedi after which he pa wet to Africa, and on hie return givea an account of 
the UUndi of the Mediterranean Sea. A ehetch of the history of the Roman Emigre au> 
caeds; and the second book finiahss with an account of the sovereigns of England. Tba 
third book, perhaps the meat curious of the whole, ia devoted to an enumeration, more 
or Isas detailed according to the amount of the author’s information, of the principal 
marvels of nature and of art which had come under his notice. Of Ibaas very many have 
reference to our awn country |England|. and throw no little light upon the superstitions 
and traditions which wen oimnt among our forefathers at the b^inning of the thi^ 
teenth century.** 

When we pass from England or Prance in the thirteenth century to 
Italy,** we find a different world. In England and France we fed the 
growth of monarchy and firm royal government uni ted wi th the tendency 
towards territorial consolidation under the crown. In Italy, on the other 
hand, monarchy collapsed when Frederick II died in 1250; and feudal 
government, feudal economy, and feudal society in the most progressive 
Italian provinces. Lombardy, Tuscany, and Piedmont, while not extinct, 
had everywhere yielded to the growth of self-governing city republics 
and the predominance of the burgher class. Most of these town repub> 
lies were not large, but some of them, notably Milan, Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence, and Venice were proud, populous, powerful, and rich com¬ 
munities ruled by merchant princes. “ Central Italy, where the papal 
domination was entrenched in the States of the Church, was the most 
medieval portion of the peninsula, but even here the pc^>e8 were com¬ 
pelled in a measure to yield to the claims of the towns. The only real 
kingship which survived was in the south, where, after the fall of the 
Hohenstaufen in 1268, the monarchy was continued by the French 
dynasty in the person of Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis IX of 


J. Slivauon. «d.. Rtululfihi 4t CPUtskoU Ckronican Xn^ieanum (London, 187S: Ro1l» 
•erlea no. 66). introduction pp. xxiv^v. Cp. Th* Hisimeai Work* n/ ^ Ctninhury. 

«d. by WiliUo) Snibbn (London. ISTd-SO. 2 v.: Roils wriM no. 76). 1, pp. xlu-IIL 
**PQr th« Ustoriognphy of ItAly In tha thirtoenth contury mo Bcmbvd SchmoidJer, 
(i«»ekieHta<kt4ihtt in jy. vnd 13. J^inhundnu (L^ig, 1909); Henry Dwigbt 
SoAfwIdi. /cstx in ik4 Ctnittry (Booten end New York, I9li, 2 v.). II, 29S>$0e; 

Mirio L. S. CmUo. lutisn LUfrtiti** (London, n. d.), 12d>S6; PrsncMCO dsStnciU. 

Ukiitn liurttm*. tr. by Joen Redfem (New York. 19S1). J, S. IS. 79. 90, 91. 2SS-M: uto 
Balunl. Bmly CkttnieHttofSittkpt; lisfy (London and New York. 1963). ch», likTli; WAtTti/* 
RACK. IT. 92S-3S: Moliniu, HI. noe. 2909-24. For RomeMe GRBOonoviue, V, pt. ii. 69^26; 
for the hkeery of Prodorkk II, M« £raat Ktntorewlcz. Frtitrick ih* J294-li$9. tr. by 
B. 0. Lorimer (London, 1931). pp. xxv-utvii; fee the kingdom of NtplM and Sldly. B. Jordan. 
Ut erfiiflM U la iminaHsn anfnfM tn Iiaiit (Pule. : for the SicdieA Veepere In 1282, 
m Michele Amorl. te (utm i*l ytspro Sieihtmt (Sth ed., MUen, 1SS6.3 v.), tr. bv the Btr) of 
Blleemere. Hithry aj 'Ar Wat Af <*e Sieilim Vaspatt (London, 1350. 3 v.). On Murttori. the 
greet lulien hiUorien of the eighteenth century who Amt collected thewuitteof (talien hUtory 
in hk AefUBi/iel/reruM Mptaraa, SOO~2SOO (Milen, 1723-61.29 v.J, the first etiMnpt to collect 
ell the medievet eoureee of a •Ingle coontry. eee tbe literature cited In vol. 11.60-61. 

** For the general culture of 1 taly in the thirteenth century eM the work of Sod^ck (n. 64); 
Herbert Flaher. Tk* U«dmel Smpirt (London. 1988, 2 v.). ]I. ch. xivj De Senetie (o. sh. 
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France. Italy was a geographical expresaon, a country without politi¬ 
cal unity, but possessed of a rich and varied culture, and par txeelUnce 
the most bourg:eoi8 country in Europe. This survey may commence 
with a view of the historiography of the gigantic duel between the 
Empire and the Papacy, which culminated in the triumph of the latter 
in 1250, because that collapse liberated the Italian cities in the north 
from all superior control and left them free to work out their own inde¬ 
pendent destinies. 

The number of annals and chronicles in Italy alone, without includ¬ 
ing transalpine sources, is very large.** Unfortunately what seems to 
have been the fullest biography of Frederick the Magnificent, written 
by Bishop Mainardinus of Imola, has nearly perished,*’ The history 
of Frederick II and of his eon Manfred, down to 1258, was written by 
Nicholas of Jamsilia “ from a strongly imperial point of view, and by 
Saba Malaspina from the Guelf-pa^ point of view. The weightiest 
narrative sources for the rtign of Frederick II, however, are the Chr<mica 
regni Skilict by Richard of San Germano, the emperor's noUry, who 
died in 1243; *• the CkronicU of Rolandin of Padua,** which is the 
major source for the history of Ewelino, the emperor’s brilliant and 
iU-sUrred son whom he made lord of the north; and finally the Chronk 
ck (1167-1287) of Fra Saiimbene of Parma. This is an inimitable and 
unique source for the history of the times, which deserves to be noticed 
at some length. 

Saiimbene was born in Parma of good family in 1221, His father had 
been a crusader with Baldwin of Flanders. The great religious revival 
in 1233, inaugurated by the impassioned preaching of a Dominican 


« A food tumnwy of tNem nwy be found in J. F. Boohmer. Aettsie impetiL die Rtttutn in 
K<nMTytUk*. etc., vol. V (1198-1272}, rev, ed. by P, Fkiar end E. Wintelmann (Innibruck, 

h*i recon»tnicted u fir u poMlble from the frasmenii by K. Cfltcrbock, NA, 
XXX (1904). 35-S3. ^ _ 

- POTTMAST, II. BS2. ^ 

■ r/tr*ni'Mr«n rfM A/rwri'eM itmpiTnm ii S^oh in Mctthtt marthem rer* 

tiiinam /i^rfa W. Cp. Potthait, II. Ml-«. ....... » 

H Older editioni and eritkel Ikteralun, fMd.. II. 094. UtMt (dliion by 0. Holder BiKt in 
M9num4Hi« Ctfmmi9» HiamUr. Smpieru. XXXII (tUnover. 190S>18). vlih e prerace by 
Bernhard Schmcidler. Ctfman tranalatkn by Alfred Porer. Pir 4ti Saitmamt ten 
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friar named John of Vicetua**’ made a profound impresaion upon him, 
and he surreptitiously entered into the Franciscan Order, being received 
by Ellas, the general of the order. Perhaps he joined the Pranciscacis 
instead of the Dominicans because he perceived a certain parallel be* 
tween his own condition and that of St. Francis. For the fa^er of each 
was furious and endeavored to recJaim his son. Accordingly Salimbene 
was spirited away by his superiors, and while getting his education, 
was shifted from Pano to Gastello, to Lucca, to Siena, and to Pisa, 
where one day he wandered into a magnificent courtyard full of strange 
animals and gay youths; it was the palace of the Emperor Freder* 
ick II in Pisa, ^^en the fierce struggle between the emperor and Pope 
Innocent IV entered into its last and most tragic phase, Salimbene 
found himself back in Parma and was an eye-witness of the heroic 
resistance of the city to the imperial arms and the frightful cruelties 
by which Frederick II endeavored to intimidate the garrison. He car¬ 
ried the news of the siege to the pope, who was in Lyons for a great 
council, and then set out on a protracted series of wanderings during 
which he met John of Plano Carpini, the heroic missionary friar who 
had penetrated Farther Asia clear to China, before Marco Polo, and 
had now returned to report to the new minister*general of the Fran¬ 
ciscans, John of Parma. For a few weeks Salimbene joined the train 
of St. Louis en route to the Holy Land, but turned off in Provence in 
order to study Joachism, that strange mystical, wistful "everlasting 
gospel" preached by Joachim of Flora in Calabria, which anticipated 
some of the Franciscan ideals and which had spread beyond the Alps 
and was capturing men's hearts by its visionary nature, although con¬ 
demned as heresy by the Church-** Here in the Midi, Salimbene was 
also a witness of the last flurry of that strange uprising of the French 
peasantry known as the Pastoreaux. Thereafter Salimbene settled 
down to a quiet life and wrote his autobiography. Nothing save a 
reading of this astonishingly vivid narrative can do it justice. 

He hsa reproduced, m In t mirror, the age in which he lived, with ita fierce party 
ttrugglee and iti great (^rea euch aa Frederick II and St. Louie of France, He brings 
before ui by a hundred anecdotal the daily life of the clergy, of the feudal lords, of the 
merehanU and artlaans of Uie Coenmunee. . . . The extraordinary frankneee of the 
work ii equalled by the deamees and boldneai with which men and event* an judged.*^ 

" Ter an account of thiM reviveia in madleval ftaly, of which Savonarole*a may be regarded 
as aeaSYUO^JOl, 1,3U. end 479*45 (appendLt ISO. 

** See fiffliie Cebhart. L'/icii4 myiiiitH: hUioiu 4« (e renefrianw ttUtititu «w tt* 
(Sth ed., Peril, ISOS), tr. by E. M, Hulme u MytlUi oni Htitliu in hmly si Ite 9f IM$ 
MU4I» /l(4i (London, 1922): Ellen S. Deviaen, Ssmt FofirvHimi 9f Si. Frsntit (New York. 
iW7) : Sedgwick (n. 54), I, eh. iv; O. E. TrOUtbeck, in Ni>ulttnlh Cmlifty, LII (1902), 140-62; 
and (or othor reftfcncaaea PaSTOW, 440. 

** W. P. Butler, Tkt Lomhsti Csmnmm: 9 RMsfy sf ik« Rtp*Altet sj Nsrih Italy (London, 
1906). 206. 
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His descriptions of the anarchy of Italy in the last stages of the im- 
perial^papal conilict, and of the cruelty of the times, stagger the imagi* 
nation; the “spotted actuality” •• of clerical life baffle belief. Salim- 
bene's testimony as to the economic developments of the period ia 
brief, but illuminating. He describes a popular Gudf uprising in Parma 
which under the leadership of a poor workingman succeeded in con¬ 
solidating the gilds. Quick to see the possibilities of this device, Charles 
of Anjou gave it a religious color as a confraternity and enrolled its 
members as a local vigilance committee to keep the imperialist party 
imdftr surveillance and intimidation.*’ We have also an account of how 
Venice seised and fortified a point on the Ravenna canal, thus crippling 
part of the trade of the Lombard cities.** In his travels in France Sdim- 
bene picked up a snatch of verse with some economic significance, extol¬ 
ling Normandy for her fisheries, England for com, Ireland for milk, and 
France for wine.* He notes that there were three prindpai wine dis¬ 
tricts: La Rochelle (Poitou), Beaune, and Auxerre (Burgundy).” Obvi¬ 
ously the claret region of the Gironde was not mentioned because 
Guienne and Gascony were English possessions and not part of 
“France.” 

From this brief consideration of the more important general histori¬ 
cal sources of Italian history in the thirteenth century, we pass to a 
survey of the most cc^ious, most typical, and most characteristic his¬ 
toriography of Italy in this age, namely, the Town CfironicUs. The 
bourgeois ori^ and bourgeois nature of these is implied in the very 
tenn. The town movement of the Middle Ages originated in Italy 
earlier than elsewhere, and the towns were numerous. Some were inland, 
like those of Lombardy and Tuscany; others were maritime communi¬ 
ties, as Venice, Pisa, and Genoa. But one and all were bom of the 
development of commerce and industry during the Crusades.’> Some 
of these, as the Chroniclt of Otto Morena of Lodi and his son, Acerbus, 
and that of Sre Raoul of Milan, date back to the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa and the war with the Lombard League. But far the greater 
number of these town chronicles blossom in the thirteenth century. 
Almost all of them, as became the condition of the country and the 
spirit of the age, are of lay authorship. Milan’s annals are carried on 
anonymously in three different forms—in a longer version to 1228, in 
a short version to 1237, and in a Mmoriat to 1251.” Bergamo's annals 
extend to 1241, Brescia’s to 1273, Cremona’s to 1232, Ferrara's to 

" W3<3«. « T*ytot <n, SI). 1. cK w. 

» Cgulien'i tnfuUtion (n, SI), 128. • Hid.. ICS. ■ HU.. 1». • JXd. 13S-37, 

" On ihii htolery mo my mi SmiW Hisuty tf iS« hfiiilt Am. SOO~IS<K (New 

York. 192S), cJw. xvii. nsviU. and tb« UbllOfniphiM on pp. 831-35. 

’* Alfrtd Dove, "LombardiKbe Cbroninon Cm 13. Jahrbundorli/’ HZ. CXI (1918), l-I*. 
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1364, the ChTonkon Pisanum to 1269; Piacenza boasts a double series 
of annaU, one of Guelf and papaJ sympathy, the other of Ghibelline- 
imsxrial sentiment. It is significant of the persistence of the "lost cause” 
of the Hohensuufen that the latter extends to 1284 while the former 
terminates in 1235. Vicenza’s Cronica extends to 1243 and the Annales 
Flortndni to 1247. 

Almost all of these town chronicles are of lay authorship and in many 
cases the compiler is not known. An exception is the ChremicU of Cre¬ 
mona. to 1213, from the pen of the local bishop Sicard, which begins 
as the bald pages of Raoul of Milan conclude. An anomaly of the time 
is the want of a chronicle in cities of such importance as Pavia, Lucca, 
Parma, Perugia, and Bologna, whereas the little Piedmontese town of 
Asti in the Chrwica Aslgnsio, to 1293, pioduced one of the most vivid 
relations of this turbulent age. Another remarkable fact is the high 
quality of historical writing which was done in Northeastern Italy, i.e., 
the Trevisan M^k, in this century. Gerardo Maurisio and Ferreto of 
Vicenza, Rolandino and Mussato of Padua—to mention only four chief 
writers of this part of Italy—were tme forerunners of the two Villani 
and Dino Compagni, with whom the historic^aphy of the Italian 
Renaissance begins. Some of these writers were men of affairs. Gerardo 
Maurisio was an envoy of Ezzelino- Mussato was one of the most 
scholarly men of his time, a precursor of the humanists of the next 
century, and one of the leaders of the moderate party in Padua; he 
fought in the bitter war of Padua with Vicenza, and was a friend of 
Can Grande della Scala, Dante’s protector. Ventura, a citizen of Asti, 
who continued Bishop Sicard's chronicle, played a leading part in the 
turbulent politics of his city and anticipated the method of Machiavelli 
in the clear and cogent analysis he makes of local politics. 

He ihovi ui the play of faction vlthln the walU. in thia case confined to the leading 
fvnlUea. The maw of the people vat ready to acclaim whatever faetton waj temporarily 
victorious and to take the field in itc favor againat thoee who had lately been the ma»ten 
the alike of the Commune. Ke painU for ua the hoatilltis which ttlll went on In thia 
pan of Italy between the dike end the petty feudal lordi who atiU kept chdr independ¬ 
ence in the Ligurian Apenninea. He ehowi ua the Commune, no matter who ruled, 
always greedy to extend ita terrltoriea; now raalng a caetle. now buying a village, now 
adzing on a fragment of Montferrat, or compelling the Mar^uiaaa of Ceva to ewear 
katicy. The burgher ndlltia goaa out to war, full of enthusiaam. but liable to attacks of 
panic, or. if in diflicultiae. ready to turn on ib leaders with the ay: "h is your budnaas 
to sell pepper, instead of making the people of Aatl die of hunger t" 

It is curious to observe how belated Florentine historiography was 
when compared with that of Vicenza and Padua, for example, 

•• Butler (a. 64). 397-96. 
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Just as the fmt burghi o/ Lombardy obtained municipal iitdependenca somewhat 
earlier than those of Tusony. so the historic •snio developed iud( in the vsatey of the 
Po at a period when the valley o( the Anx> had no chronicler. SiK Raul and Ottone 
Morena, the annalists of Milan. Fra Salimbene. the sagacious and comprehensive his¬ 
torian of Fan&a, Rolandlno. to whom we owe the chronicle of £»eiino and the tragedy 
of the Trevlaan Marchaa, have no rivals south of the Apennlnsa In the thirteenth cen- 
luiy.** 

It ia not possible, in the space at command, to enter into a considera¬ 
tion of the deuils which may be found imbedded in these town annals 
and chronicles, They are history written for the first time from the 
point of view of the bourgeoisie. The "ecclesiastical mind" would seem 
to have ceased to exist insofar as they are concerned. Churchly matters, 
which bulk so large in previous years, are supplanted by internal mat¬ 
ters of city politics, family or party strife, the conduct of trade, taxation, 
and finance. 

In contrast with this wealth of historical writing in North Italy, the 
poverty of Rome is astonishing. While medieval Rome made history, 
it left to others to record it. English, French, and German historians 
in the thirteenth century, as in previous centuries, were better informed 
about the history of Rome than Italian chroniclers- There is no chron¬ 
icle of the city in the thirteenth century. The modem historian is com¬ 
pelled to rely la^ly upon archival material for information, as the 
Leiiers and Registers of the popes. The latter are fairly complete from 
the pontificate of Innocent III, whose own Register, however, lacks 
four of the nineteen books which once formed it. The old Liber Pwti- 
/icalis, which had been continued from century to century, fades out at 
the end of the twelfth century, and a new series of Lives of the Popes, 
which began with the Gesla of Innocent III, terminates after the first 
eleven years of his pontificate and was not contintied. None of the suc¬ 
ceeding popes of the thirteenth century, except Gregory IX. found 
biographers. The lives of such of them as we have were compiled in 
the fourteenth century. For all the grandeur of the history in this time 
and the greatness of the popes. Rome produced but one historian. 
This was ^ba Malaspina, dean of Malta and private secretary to 
Martin IV. He wrote in 1264-^. His work is entitled Return Sicularum 
libri VI. and extends from 1250 to 1276; it is important for the light 
it throws on the fall of the Hohenstaufen and the founding of the Ange^ 
vin power in the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. It was continued by 
another hand to 1265. "This solitary historian stands—a unique fig¬ 
ure —jfi the literary desert of Rome, and causes us deeply to regret 
that other of his fellow cituens have not transmitted to us the history 
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of th^ times.” Malaspina was a highly intelligent and honest writer, 
as his treatment of Manfred shows. In the beginnir^ of his work he 
declares: “Nec amba^ inserere, aut incredibilia immiscere, sed vera, vel 
similia; quae aut vidi, aut videre potui, vel audivi communibus divul¬ 
gate sermonibus/’ His narrative, where it can be checked and con¬ 
trolled by documents, is truthful and exact. 

The increasing shrinkage of Italian historiography becomes more and 
more evident as one moves from Che North to the South. Native history 
almost wholly fails in the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily after the French 
occupation (1268); and one must reaort to French and Aragonese sources 
for information concerning the policy and achievements of the Angevin 
dynasty and the history of the Sicilian Vespers (1232). These have 
received attention elsewhere. 

It yet remains to notice the "new history*’ found in the stirring 
annals of the three great maritime republics of Italy—Venice, Genoa, 
and Pisa. These three famous cities, unlike almost all other Italian 
cities, had no inheritance from antiquity, no ancient tradition, but 
arose in the Middle Ages. Although Venice was bom in the ^rth— 
perhaps even in the fifth—century, Venetian history was obscure and 
unimportant until the Crusades. As for Genoa and PUa, they quite 
literally leaped into the limelight during the Crusades. All three of them 
were products of the enormous stimulation given to commerce by the 
Crusades, which gave Western Europe occupation of the ports of the 
Holy Land and Syria and a huge economic influence in Constantinople 
and other ports of the Byzantine Empire, both in Europe and Asia— 
and even in Alexandria. All three of these maritime cities were com¬ 
monwealths of the mercantile and industrial classes. Rivals in trade, 
they also differed politically. Venice and Genoa were anti-imperial and 
pro-papal in Italian politics, while Pisa was strongly pro-imperial; Venice 
was anti-Norman, and Genoa was pro-Norman in sympathy and policy. 
Isolated by its lagoons, Venice was able to keep aloof from mainland 
politics at least when and if it chose to do so. On the other hand. Genoa 
could not avoid being drawn into the feuds of its feudal neighbors. 
Venice had no party factions; Genoa and Pisa were tom by them. 
Venetian government was a government of merchant-princes, an aristo¬ 
cratic bourgeois government from beginning to end. The Genoese and 
^san governments alternated between aristocratic and democratic 
party domination. These differences in internal conditions, organiza¬ 
tion, and spirit naturally tinctured the historiography of each city. 

Venetian historiography came into its own in the second half of the 

GKSaOROviva. V. pi, ti. S2S. The wily eriiieel »tudy made of by A. Certcl- 

lien. NA. XXVI (1901-03]. 6S1-7T6. 
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thirteenth century when Venice was at the height of her power as a 
mahtime and colonial empire, in Martino Canale's La aoniea dti Keneet* 
mi dall'crigina dtlla ciUo, which from 1250 to its conclusion in 1275 is 
full of interesting deUils. Strange as it may seem, this first Important 
Venetian chronicle was written in French. In the preface Canale ex¬ 
plains to his readers why he has done so. 

Per ce Que langus frtncaii coft It monde Jbt wrltet] ti set It plui deUltblt t lire, ct t 
olr. que nule tuue. me «ul je entremia d« traaiitter rtneitne eatotrt det Ventdeni de 
ittin «n francals. <t lei euvm et let protect Qui i\ ont faluc« que 11 font." 

In contrast with the slow and obscure rise of Venice, Genoa and 
Pisa on the Ligurian Gulf made their first important appearance in 
history in the fi«t quarter of the eleventh century when, in 1017, the 
two cities combined for the conquest of Sardinia from the Muslims, 
whose corsairs used it as a base and from that vantage place hamed the 
Italian coast towns- The Genoese took the booty, the Pisans the 
isiand as their reward. Other less important joint expeditions followed, 
notably in 1088, when the allied fleets attacked the African coast. 
Then came the First Crusade at the turn of the century and Genoa’s 
achievement led to the birth of the Annals of Gtnoa (Annalis Januensis), 
which run without interruption from 1099 to 1294. The first author 
was a well-to-do citizen named Cafero de Caschifellone. The entire 
body of these annals falls into twelve parts, each with a different author¬ 
ship.^ When Cafaro died in 1163 his work was continued by a notary 
named Oberto (1164-73); he in turn was succeeded by Ottobono, the 
dty clerk of Genoa; and thenceforward the Annals of Genoa may be 
regarded as official state annals. The two portions between 1220 and 
1248 are especially rich in information and were written by a father 
and son, Marchisius (122(1-24) and Bartholomew (1224-48); “Bartho- 
lomaeus ecriba, filius Marchlsi" the poigt reads. Bartholomew gives a 
stirring account of how the Genoese fleet brought the Fieschi pope 
Innocent IV, a son of Genoa, right through the blockading squadron 

^ QuMid kn Ther Sundby. Mi4 t eHU cpm ii L4iini (Plorcnci. 16S4). 71. 

CbmJi v/u not iloni in thii admintion of th« French lencuiic In th(« eintury. Brunetto 
latini. (heufb • Plorsntina. vrreta Ua Turn In French, and Pelo'i Inmortal TtmU 
wan alao wrltttn in Pronch. Qna wendara whether CerMlc'e oraetdent ^nAueneed the eecouni 
of the sraac Venetian trtvellar. A modem Itahan ireMletien of Merckno Canala. faeine the 
oriili^ French text, in ASt. eer. i. V111 (1S4S>. 2Sa-707, n. 709-46. Cp. Froet. “Lea Chro- 
niguce vlnctlomtce." XXX t <1662). 626-27. Ko eoffipreherdre and ciHtkeel itudy 

of Canele haa yat baan made. A awarm of comp^aaa. redactore. and edeptem tilled (ha lour- 
toenth and (irtaenth eenturice, of whom the only notable once were Andreaa Pautdolo in the 
fourteenth and Mark Antonio Sabellko {149^1506) In the Afleanth century, by whoeo time 
Venice had peaeed into the hlatery of the Itillen Rcnalaeence. 

^Por thcK Mperate perta aoc Pomuar, I. ISl; end for the whede aubject conauit Ceeare 
Impcnaie dl 6. Anf«|o, Jae9P9 fOria • i ntfs enaotf: dfen’o tfi' un erfdMrreeie fle/i0«e nW dur* 
(Venice, 192$-31.4v.}. 
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of the Emperor Frederick H, and how the emperor's vessels retaliated 
by capturing a shipload of bishops, including several cardinals, who 
were en route for the council of Lyons in 1245. The succeeding parts 
of the annals, which are from various hands, deal with even more excit¬ 
ing times. These were the great days of Boccanegra, the Captain 
of the People, who when exiled was welcomed by St. Louis of France 
and helped him to build the fortilicationsof Aigues-Mortes, from whose 
high walls he witnessed the king's departure upon Genoese ships on hia 
fatal crusade against Tunis. They were the days of Charles of Anjou 
and the Sicilian Vespers; of unending war with Pisa, Genoa's bitter 
trade rival, until the Genoese ruined Pisa by blocking the mouth of 
the Arno with a huge mole and so silted up its harbor; of the election 
of Oberto d'Oria and a Spinola^great family names in Genoese history 
for centuries to come—as captains of the people; of the adventures of 
Genoese sailors and merchants in every corner of the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas; and finally of the breakdown of the aristocratic govern¬ 
ment in Genoa and the beginning of that long decline by which, in the 
fifteenth century, it fell under JVench sway- The best pages are the 
part covering the years 1280-94. They were written by Jacopo d'Oria, 
the youngest brother of Oberto, who though by inclination a scholar, 
in his your^ years led an adventurous life. His intimate knowledge of 
the East recommended him to Edward, Prince of Wales, when on that 
crusade in 1272 from which Edward returned a king. He had also 
served with his uncle before Tunis in the array of St. Louis. This varied 
experience qualified him to know of what good history consisted and 
made him a worthy successor of Cafaro. When he retired from the sea 
Jacopo b^an to arrange and decipher the documents in the fiunily 
archives, from which it was a natural step to become the historian 
of Genoa. Jacopo was a Doria-^to adopt the later spelling of the name— 
and he saw Genoa at the height of her power under the aristocratic 
regime. His Latin is not distinguished, but it is elTective and racy of 
the soil and borrows terms from the local dialect. For Latin was still 
a living tot^e, although yielding to the vernacular, as we have seen 
in the cases of Villehardouin and Martino Canale. 

It remains to consider the historiography of Germany in the thirteenth 
century. One must be prepared for disillusionment, for the gr»c days 
of the German kingdom had passed with the death of Henry VI in 1197. 
The Guelf and Ghibelline factions rent the country asunder and the 
lawful Emperor Frederick 11 (1218-50) rarely saw Germany during 
his long and tumultuous reign. Germany became a thing of shreds 
and patches, broken into nearly three hundred principalities, lay and 
clerical—for the German bishops were powerful feudal princes—and 
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only a few states like Austria, Brandenburg, and the County Palatine 
of the Rhine were of any siae and weight. Under these circumstances 
German historical writing was reduced to local terms whether monastic 
or dynastic in spirit. "As the Empire declined,” it has been written, 
"the interest which large circles had formerly taken in its history died 
out." Historical literature henceforth became largely localized, and a 
lower stratum of the people grew interested in it. This, of course, neces¬ 
sitated the use of the German tongue, not to speak of local dialects. 
Some authors reached a larger circle of readers by using rhyme and 
verse for their productions. They dwell with pleasure on the past his* 
tory of their race, knowing how it appealed to their readers. Thus 
legends crept more plentifully into the historical tradition; in fact, they 
were intentionally fostered and invented. 

These petty annals swarm in number, but few of them are of more 
than local ^gnihcance.^ Among the outstanding Latin chronicles for 
the first half of the thirteenth century are the continuation of Ekkehard 
of Aura's Chronicle from U26 to 1229, by Burchard, provost of Ursperg, 
known as the Urspergensis Ckronkon:^* and Che AnnaUs Cohnienses 
maximi, or Royal ChrtmicU oj Colognt, from the Creation to 1237,* of 
which there are three recensions. It is an original source for the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries as far as it goes. In spite of its titie it is a 
gworal chronicle dealing with world affairs in the period of the Crusades, 
and of special value for the Hohenstaufen period in Germany. The 
work was very popular outside of Germany and examples of it may be 
found in the catalogues of French, Belgian, and English monastic librar¬ 
ies. Of less importance are the Annals of Mar bach (a.d. 631-1272), the 
Annals oj Hamburg (1-1265), the Annals oj Spsysr (920-1272), and the 
Annalts Saionki (1-1273). 

In rhymed vernacular history—if it may be called history—Germany 
in the thirteenth century was more productive than any other country 
in Europe. The earliest form of the immensely popular Kaiscrckronik, 
of South German origin, appeared in the twelfth century, but its final 
form was not crystallized until the thirteenth. It is an amazing, bizarre 
compound of history and legend, of Roman and German history. Julius 
Caesar succeeds Romulus and Tarquin the Proud is placed between 
Caesar and Nero; Lucretia, who is made a symbol of woman's chastity 
in the age of chivalry, is a contemporary of Totila, last king of the 

** Por a con«p«etu» of thoM m POTTMAtT. 11. 106042, Thay are prinlad \a 
CtrttfCHm HiN9fie4: Setlpitftt, vol. XVI ft. For aa uicnCad acvaiytie account, aec Lorena 
(n. S above). 

** Critkal Jllonturc laitcd in Pottkot. I, ITS. m /m.. 23M0. 

*' On thaac vernacular chrcniciM in the thirteenth century acc the remark* of C. Waita in a 
review in GUlingitfht Ctitkrit Anmttn, 1S77, pt. i. 735. 
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Goths in the middle of the sixth century; ScaevoU is made to attempt 
the assassination o/ Lars Porsena after Che stru^le between Otho. 
Vicellius, and Vespasian. The Christian chronolt^ is no more exact. 
Very important in this century from the lingfuistic point of view, be¬ 
cause it affords a curious specimen of the dialect of the Lower Rhine- 
lands in an age when the Swabian dialect was almost supreme* is the 
Rhymed Chr&nicU of Cologne, by the clerk Gottfried Hagen. Other 
popular rhymed chmicles were the old ChrmKle of HoleUin, the Lief- 
Hinder Kronik, and particularly the Styrian’s Rhymed Chronicle, which 
is much the beat* and closes thirteenth-century German historiography, 
or rather literature* with dignity. Ottocar had seen much of the world 
and was a man of culture. The hrst part of the work, to 1291* seems 
to have been composed soon after Styha became a Habsburg possession. 
The succeeding parts are episodic in character so that the whole latter 
portion of the work lacks continuity* in spite of the author's revision 
soon after 1300 and his effort to integrate Che whole. 

The Interregnum (1250-73) had as profound an effect upon Ger¬ 
man historiography as it had upon German politics* and we find a great 
hiatus in historical writing comparable to the political disruption. A 
slight resuscitation is observable, however* even before the acces^on of 
Rudolph of Habsburg terminated the long period of anarchy. Hermann, 
abbot of the Bavarian monastery of Niederaltaich, compiled a series of 
annals which extend from 1137 to 1273, but are contemporary only 
from 1256 on. They contain valuable matter pertaining to the history 
of Bavaria, Austria* and Bohemia, but the treatment is characterized 
by narrow monkish prejudice. A continuation of these annals to 1305 
was made by Eberhard* archdeacon of Regensburg. 

Other important Latin sources for the history of the rise of the Habs- 
burgs are the Salzburg Chronicle and the Annales Oitokariani. a contin¬ 
uation of Cosmas of Prague. Simon of Keza* a clerk of King Ladis- 
laus III of Hungary* author of the Chronicon Hungaricum, from the 
remotest times to I^* was the earliest Hungarian historian. From the 
eleventh century on it is very informing* and written in good Latin.*’ 
He was the sole contemporary Magyar annalist of the early history of 
the Habsburgs. 

The chief Bavarian writer of the time was an anonymous monk of 
the abbey of Fiirstenfeld, who wrote the ChronicU of the Princes {Chro¬ 
nicon de geelis principum), which covers the years between 1273 and 1326. 
It relates events from the accession of Rudolph of Habsburg to the 
victory of Ludwig IV of Bavaria. It displays unusual mastery of 
materia] and is favorable to Bavaria. In Austria the cultivation of 

•* PoTTHATr. 1.2B9. <* teu.. fiSS. 
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historical writing flourished in the Dominican houses at Klosicmeuburg, 
Heiligenkreus, and Zwetl. 

In Alsace, Strassburg was an important literary place where the 
soundness and sturdiness of the town element early began to develop 
an historical tradition. The victorious struggle of the burghers over 
Bishop Walter of Geroldstock in 1262 was an influential factor in the 
growth of this spirit. Soon after this date an unknown citisen of Strass* 
burg wrote the Beilum WaUkeriontm. This conflict also flgures in the 
annals which the Strassburger EUenhard (d. 1304) wrote in Latin, 
covering the period between 1208 and 1297. The accession of the Habs- 
burgs to imperial rule was hailed with enthusiasm in Alsace, famously 
loyal to that house, and exercised an influence on the development of 
historical literature in this southwestern quarter of Germany, where 
Gottfried von Ensmingen, an episcopal notary, wrote the Gtsta Rudoipki 
€l Albfrli rtium Roman&rum. 


BOOK III 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE ORIENT TO THE END 
OF THE CRUSADES 





CHAPTER XVII 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE EASTERN 
ROMAN EMPIRE (395-1204) ' 


T HK Greek historians of the Eastern Roman Empire in the early 
centuries of the Middle Ages were better observers and recorders 
of events than those of the West. The first of these in the fifth 
century was Eunapius,* who was born at Sardis and lived until at least 


' The •lindanl work on 5yx«n(in» llteritm k Karl Krumbaehar. CmhiekU 4tr 

LiUtfoiHr ton Juilinion 4ii turn Sn4i 44a OutSmiKktH Kaitlua. t2f~I4S9 (2nd «n* 
larged ad., Munich, 1607:1. Mdltar'a Kandbwch d«r klaaMChen AltortumawlaacnachaA. tX: 1), 
aaa pp. 2lS>30 and aaeUona 2lS SOB. For the bencAt of ihoM who do not raid German, refer* 
anee hsa bean made throughout thk chapter to the conciao and pregnant commonta of (he great 
Bngtiah ByaanUniac J. B. Bury In hit edlilon of CiaBON, IV, appendix i, V, appendix i, and Vi, 
615*22. ^ alao Bury. A Hiaiory of iko Loltt Romon Banpitt.fftm AHo4tus to I rata. S9S-40Q 
(London and New York, 1689.2 v ). 11,167-M, 254-57, 518-24; and ita aequel, A Hiamyajik* 
Baaietn Roanon Bmpiaa fren lha RgU of htnt la tka Accession of Baait 1. 40tS4T (Ltmdon, 
IS12), 493‘*9?; D. C Hcaaeling, Bst9i iur la eiaitiiatian byaantina. tr. by G. Schlumbcrger 
(Park, 1W7), 100-20,201-10, 387-99, SI9-24; A. A. Vaadkv, Hiuory of Ota Bytamina Em[nTt 
(Madiaon, Wk., 1928-29, 2 vO. I. 145>56, 21&o24. SS3>63. 497-49, and II. 1S9-82; for the 
fifU) and lixth centuciaa aee HPoCmn. 11. pt. i. 39,211,4S7.111, 420, 595-96.636. and IV, pt. i 
25, 63, 129. 397, 499, 646; on the ninth century, K. Morgcnxtcm, "Ueber da« Studium dcr 
byitfitinischen Ceachkhtaachrelbg,** Proceadints of tAr Aursfan Ataiemy. IV <1S37>. and 
again irt VI (1645}, 169-202; on the ninth and tenth cenruriea. Ferdinand L R, Hired), 
^MiUPtitcAe £rudi>n (Leipsg. IkTS); J. M HuNey, Cktatak m4 Uornint in tka Bytaniina 
Ernpira. 667^1185 (London, 1937), 25-29, 106-11, 222-39: C Neumann. Gtiaakiteka Go- 
ukitklatekrtikar und Casfkieklsaualltfi fn uodffian Jokrfopidtn: Sludien au Anna Comtuna (L«i> 
sig. 16S8); Johannee Sager, Bytaniiniaeka Hutorihar dot X. un4 X/. /ahrkuHdtti. reviewed by 
Bury in Ciaatifol Rmata. 16M, p. 62; Steven Runciman, ByianHna Citiliaoliaii (LofKlon, 
l933i. 241-45; Rudolf Nicolai, drr nevfnaekwckcnLiUratur (Leipatg. lS76f.). Ill, 

6-135; 6. Garland, "Die Grundlagcn der byaandniachen Geachlchiiachroiburxg," ByMTWiVa, 
VU( (1933), 93-105; for general bibliography aee CofnMdia Mtdiaoal NhUry, ((. 72(^22, 
747-48, 765. and IV. 795-440. Blaekittiri BytoMina Nand lial (Oxford, 1935) la a uaeful 
eatalofue of Dyzantino authora, ukU, (ranilationi, commantarka, and booki on Byaantina 
literaiura, hiitory, religion, art, and arehaeolofy. 

The earlieet edition of the fiyaantlna hktorlana waa publlahed under the auapicca of Louk 
XIV of Prance, in 36 volumea Mio (PaiHa, 164^1702). The Latin tranalation provided net 
uneommoaly appeared before the orient Greek venlon. Theaeriea waa reprinted at Venice In 
1729; eontanu arc Hated In Potthast, I, p. xlvl. For fuller Information on thkand ether early 
edJUena aee Krumbacher, ap. cif,, 221-26. In tha early nineteenth century Niebuhr began hla 
Corpus seripiotum kistoriaa Byanlinat (Bonn, 1S2S-97), which In time cama to 50 voloma*. 
Centanta in PorniASr, I, pp, lx*lxl. Extraeta In French tranalation in L. Couain, Hiatoira 4a 
Conaionlinopli dtpuia larltm da ,/uiffn/uif u’4 la fin do tampira (Park, 167S-74, Sv.; a hettar 
edition vac printed in Holland. 1686, 10 v.). Many of the tuta In theae earlier adltiena ware 
reprinted in J. P. Mlgna'i Poiroloiia C'aato (Park, 1867-66,151 v. in 166). whkh Eua a com- 
pleta parittd Latin tranalation of the Creek eoiumna; n very full index planned for 2 v, k 
bdng pubikhad by Gucthner, Park, in parta befinnlng 1929. A mere achoiarly edition of tha 
work# of madiaval Creak hiitoriana la that of Conuantine Sathai, Bibthikaea madU aati (Van- 
ica, 1872-76. 6 v,). of which there aro long rtvlawi in JS, 1874. pp, 269-84,1875, pp. 16*29, 
1876, pp, 249-53, 861-71, and 1877, pp, 393-A09. For the dovoMmant of Bytantine atudlea 
alaea Saihaa aae volume 11, ehapter I.VIII. 

’TtVMlitlon by W. C Wri^t (l^don and New York. 2982: Locb Claaakal LlbriuY). 
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414 A,D- He continued the Ckronidt of Dexippus, which ended in 270, 
down to the death of Theodosius I in 395. He is a primary source for 
the life of the Emperor Julian- In the next ten years he wrote the lives 
of twenty-three philosophers and sophists, and then returned to his 
chronicle and continued it to 404. Probably he intended to continue it 
to the death of Arcadius in 408. Only fragments remain. We know its 
contents chiefly through the use of it made by Zosimus,* who was a 
count and former advocate of the imperial fisc, a pagan, and hostile to 
the Christian emperors. He was the last pagan historian. "Introducing 
his work by expressing his belief in a guiding providence in history, 
and appealing to the work of Polybius in which the wonderful career 
of Rome was unfolded. Zosimus proceeds to give a rapid sketch of 
imperial history up to the death of Claudius (1,1-46), and then begins, 
with the accession of Aurelian (270), a fuller narrative, coming down 
to the siege of Rome by Alaric in 410. The author clearly intended to 
continue his work to a later date; if the sixth book, of which there are 
only thirteen chapters, had reached the average length of the first five, 
it would probably have ended with the death of Honorius [429]. Between 
Books I and II there is a great gap, corresponding to the reigns of Cams, 
Carinus, and Diocletian. We may conjecture that Book II b^an with 
the accession of Diocletian.” < The main sources of Zo^us were the 
Scylhiea of Dexippus, a lost work on the Gothic invasions, and Eunapius; 
he used Magnus of Carrhae for Peraan affairs, whose work Ammianus 
Marcellinus had also employed; but singularly enough he did not use 
Aimnianus’ work. As a former official of the fisc Zosimus is valuable 
for economic conditions and fiscal matters. 

Another of Zosimus' sources was Olympiodorus,* who lived at the 
same time but was older than Zosimus. He was a native of Thebes, a 
pagan, and in 412 an ambassador to the Hunnic prince Donatus. His 
History, dedicated to Theodosius II, contained an account of events 
between 407 and 425 and formed twenty-two books. We know it only 
through an abstract made by the learned patriarch Photius of Constanti¬ 
nople in the ninth century,* The work must have been a voluminous 
one Co require so many books for so few years, and its loss is deplorable. 
Even though Olympiodorus’ information is at times trivial, as the anec¬ 
dotes he relates about his talking parrot, this is compensated for by hie 

PoTTiiAfr, 1.4S4: GiisoN, It. EIodokw, I,«. 1.277<-S0: Tk* LihtafyalFh^iua. tr. by 
J H. FtMat (New York end l.«ndon. 1930), Ii 12$^ {no. 77). 

• Entiiih Uantlellen: r*« Cauni SemWfmi Aimtii «n4 Ck9null«T«! 

/tmoH Smpirt (Londofl. 1814): PORKAtr. II. U2e>37: Hoocun, I. pi. I 2S4-dSi Burr. A 
HtMry »/ lU l<U«r R9man Empit4 (n, 1). 11. 63S. _ 

•dVBCn. I(. W8. »Pottka»t, ((. S77. 

*FreMe’e Iraiulellwi (n. 3). 1S4-4S. M. SO: cp. Hoocktn. !, pt. n, 817*1S; GiMOW, 
111, 4Sa. 
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interesting information about the enormous weaith of some of the great 
families of Rome—figures which almost stagger the imagination.’ 

Fragments of Priscus • of Panium, in Thrace, whose History began 
about 433 a.d. and terminated in 474, indicate that "he was, perhaps, 
the best historian of the fifth century/' The most interesting portion 
which has been preserved is that relating to the history of his embassy 
to Attila the llun in 446; and its fuHness, interest, and vivacity are so 
great that one feels a pang that little more is available/ In the second 
half of the fifth century the history of the years 457-474 was written 
by Candidus the Iiaurian/^ He himself tells us that he was "a clerk 
to certain influential Isaurians"—a name which he derived from Esau I 
His History, of which only extracts survive, was a medley and his style 
rhetorical. His language exemplifies the transition of post*classical 
Greek into Byzantine Greek. Isaurian history rose to importance in 
this epoch and Pamprepius, a philosopher and friend of the general Illus 
who rebelled against the Emperor Z^o. wrote a book on Isaurian his¬ 
tory, as also did Capi to the Lycian, the translator of Eutropius into Greek, 
Priscus’ History found a continuator late in the fifth century in Mai- 
chus “ of Philadelphia in Syria who covered the years 474-4^. They 
were years of assassination in high places and revolt in the provinces. 
Six books deal with events in the East. The seventh relates to Italy in 
475-476. Photius says of Mal(*us that he was "a most admirable his¬ 
torian ... his language is a model." The chronicle of Marcellinus 
{IfTvigo mundC) is original for the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius. 

It will have been observed that all these Greek historians deal with 
periods, some of which are only a few years in length. This is a strik¬ 
ing departure from precedent, for most earlier writers covered long 
epochs, and as for ecclesiastical writers, they began with Creation or 
the Flood. However, it would be wrong to suppose that the taste for 
general history had declined. Eustathius of Epiphania, in the reign of 
Anastasius (491-518), composed a History which extended from the 
earliest times to 502, when he died. In the first third of the sixth cen¬ 
tury Hesychius of Miletus wrote a Unimsol History to 618, one long 
fragment of which remains, covering the reign of Justin I and the early 
years of Justinian; the loss of the rest is greatly to be regretted. A less 

• Fnm, 147. 

* PrltiMd in Karl MUII«r. od., FragnimJa Cr«ti,-9rum (Pvh, ISSS-M. 6 v,), IV. 

as ff.i cp. POTTHAtT, 11.GtBSOH, Itt, 483; vtd IIOOCXIN. ((. 37.80-60. and cenauU index. 

*EstraeU of thU are tranalaud in HoocKiN. II. eh. 8: and J. K, RoUnaon, ia 

Suffipm ffit/ory and New York. 1904-06,2 v ). 1.30-88. 

'* Freoaa'a tnin«|ation of Photiue (n. 2). 130-34, no, 79. Rainhotd Pellnienn. D/t G$tefiteku 
Sft K4U«TiMA4«rm| . , . naeM Stn OiftSt/i SgT{tt/*/U (Gotha. 1863-64. 2 v. in I). (I. 263: 
CISSON. IV, 611: HOOCKIN. II. 60S. luuria Trachcia «aa a dktria ef Aalt Ml2«r between 
OUdaend Reidla. 

129-30, on. 78: Pillnwnn, I!, 26S. 
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important loss is a Hisloria Tripartita by Theodoros Anagnosttt (Lec¬ 
tor), a blend of Socrates, Sowmen, and Theodoret, coming down to 439, 
and a continuation of the same to the beginning of Justinian's reign. 
The long gap between these two dates is chiefly flUed by the Unisersal 
History of John of Antioch,** which extends from Adam to the death 
of the Emperor Anastasius in 518. Of course, only the last part has any 
value. 

The imperial restoration of the sixth century under Justinian (527- 
5^) gave a new force and new dignity to secular history, and it is, there¬ 
fore, in his reign that Byzantine historiography may be said to have 
been founded. At this time a new series of historians appears who, in 
an almost uninterrupted succession, relate the political history of the 
empire down to the capture of Conrtantinople by the crusaders in 
1204. The individuals who formed this line are naturally different, but 
they have points in common, and the continuity of the writing is 
manifest. 

These historians were conscious of being the continuators of an im¬ 
posing tradition; they follow as nearly as possible the writings of Creek 
antiquity. Some imitate Herodotus or Thucydides, others Xenophon 
or Polybius—always with great servility, but the fact that they regard 
themselves as the successors of these great names is of importance. 
The history of Greek literature presents an astonishing example of 
literary continuity. With the exception of a remarkable gap of two 
hundred years from 650 to 860 a.d. the flow of Greek literature was 
unbroken from the fifth century B.C. to the middle of the fifteenth 
century a.d. 

The constant study which the Byzantine historians made of Greek 
models tat^ht them something else besides the art of reproducing old 
forms. They owed to it the conscientious methcd which they employed 
in their studies. There are many Byzantine historians who have great 
scientific value. The most striking fact, however, is the variety of their 
researches, the judgment which they exercise, the rationality of their 
criticism- Thanks to the fact that the Church never dominated in the 
East as in the West, Byzantine historians did not draw false parallels 
from biblical history nor seek to write the world's history from the 
creation or the deluge, but were interested in the history of their own 
times. Often they give characteristic deuils because they were impor¬ 
tant officials of the court in many cases. Nothing perhaps could show 
more emphatically the striking difference between Eastern and Western 
historiography in the Middle Ages than the statement that in Byzantium 
the writings of the monks are of lees value than those of lay writers. 

POTTHAST. 1, 656, 
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The hist-orians continue regularly the work of their predecessors and 
give us official history. After Evagrlus, twelve hundred years passed 
without the appearance of a single Greek ecclesiastical historian. 

The most eminent and most copious historian of the age of Justinian 
was Procopius,** a true successor of Ammianus Marcellinus and Zoa- 
muB. A native of Caesarea, Procopius came to Constantinople in $27 
and for fifteen years was on the staff of the great general Belisarlus, 
whose secretary he was, and whom he accompanied on his African, 
Italian, and Persian campaigns. Hence he was an eye-witness of much 
that he relates. Procopius is remarkable for the intelligence of his ob¬ 
servation, his fullness of narration, his vivacity of style. He had a keerx 
eye for geography as well as history. He hated all Germans and despised 
all Latins. His descriptive powers were unusual, as one wUI readily 
admit who reads his account of the Via Appia, or of Belisarius’ ride 
through the streets of Ravenna in 540, or that of the imposing fourteen 
aqueducts which supplied Rome with water. In 542 Procopius returned 
to Constantinople, where he continued to hold various offices in the 
administration for twenty years to come, 

Durii^ these years he acquired that intimate knowledge of "inside” 
history which is related in the Arcana, or Secret History.'* These are 
the revelations of a courtier who was often devoured with envy of his 
rivals and superiors- It sometimes descends to scandal and scurrility, 
so that it must be read with caution. It is a strong indictment of Jus¬ 
tinian’s administration and undoubtedly contains many statements 
and tales for which no valid evidence could be produced. The De aedi- 
fieiis is an account of the grandiose buildii^ operations and public 
improvements initiated by Justinian. 

Procopius had a violent and justifiable antipathy for monasticism, 
the evils of which were ever a problem of the Byzantine government. 
Greek classical tradition greatly influenced both his thought and his 
style. Though a Christian, of course, he was half theist, and half fatal¬ 
ist. He believed that there was a nemesis in history. Thucydides was 

" Tranilt<jor»: II, B. Dewlnz. Ptoeot)iu» CLondon arxl Ntw York. JS14-3B, 6 v.t Lott 

^ P^oiopiui. ir. by RkJwrd AtwtUr, wllh on introduc- 
lion (Nov York. 1S27); tht P# otQfiht 8 uil»\HU JitHtnian. tr. by AubnySuwt 

(London, ISM; Poleotint POrim*' ‘Tnt Society, 11, no. S). Pottkast. H, 938-40j J. B Bury. 
Hitmy ef iMt Uttr Retntn Smpai ft«m ilu Dtttk 0 / TkMdotiu* I « l*j OrolA 0 / ImiMtn, 
SH-iO (London, 1923. 2 v.). H, 417-36; IIOKkin, IV. mo Inden CtpwK, tV. S13-1S: 
William G. Helma, Tht 4m ^ snJ HM/oro. 9 HiMty 9 / ik* SitlA Ctmuty 4.0. 

(London. 1905^, 2 v,): ChiriM Diehl, Jut'iHifn tt U iyttiiUM m VI* tiielt 

1901), introduction: Joeeb Kaury, Zut tturHilUHi i 4 t Gnthiekuttkuibtrt Proeetius 
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the model whom he imitated in style and literary tricks such as casting 
narrative in the form of imaginary public speeches. From Thucydides 
he borrowed the exordium in whi^ he sets forth the nature of his sub* 
)ect and his proposed method of treatment. Even his vocabulary is 
Thucydidean, which led him to introduce curiously archaic words. 
Herodotus also influenced him, especially in his fondness for digression 
into strange iniydents. 

It has been said of Agathias (536-S82) “ that ''hia call to senoue 
writing is recorded in one of the most touching and impressive passages 
of autobiography." By profession he was a lawyer or '‘schohsticus," 
In the Byzantine Empire a large proportion of the historians were 
lawyers, a fact sharply in contrast with western conditions, where his* 
tory was almost wholly written by monks. The work extends from 532 
to 558 and is very valuable for Justinian's Persian wars. Agathias 
made a special study of Persian history from Sassanid documenu, of 
which he acquired copies through a friend. His account of the origin 
of the New Persian kingdom (Bk. II, 26-27) is important. Agathias 
had a large sympathy for andent pagan culture. His account in the 
second book of the closure of the schools of Athens in 529 by Justinian, 
because of the persistence of pagan tradition atuched to them, and 
the reception of the exiled professors at the court of Chosroes the Great 
of Perria, is a remarkable one. 

An officer of the imperial guard named Menander “ continued A^* 
thias' history in eight books from 566 to 582. The fragment which 
survive are important for thdr geographical and ethnological informa¬ 
tion about the barbarian tribes in southern Russia and along the frontier 
in Ada. The church historian Evagriua seems to have borrowed most 
of the matter in his fifth book from Menander, With Menander’s work 
we may associate Stephen of Byzantium's Blknika, a sort of lexicon, 
half history and half geography. Of immense imporunce for the admin¬ 
istrative history of Justinian's reign is a treatise on the civil service, 
Conctrnini Maiislrales. written by a government clerk named John the 
Lydian.*’ It covers the years 511-552. He was one of the few officials 
in Constantinople who still understood Latin, a faculty which assured 
him permanence of tenure and promotion. His History of iht Persian 
Wars is lost. The events for the years 566 to 581 were related by The- 
ophanes of Byzantium,** in his Ten Books of History, only fragments of 
which have been presaved. An obscure fragment of a history written 


'• HOCGKIM. V. 3-e: OiiBOM. IV. SIS: Pottk«t. 1,26-26; H»*« in /S, 1S29.71S- 26. 
‘PCTTHAIT, I. 7S6; ClS»OH, V. 496. i’POTtH*«, I, ses; GibbON, ly. 513-13, 

-POTtKAST, n. 1066-59; Ort»ON. V, 495; E, W, Br&olu. B/t9nltmacht 
(1699), 62-97, XV (1006). 675-87, U w«i ih* lul Byttntkns eltfonwlB known in Wowm 
Europe, ep, ftnua it rOrimi loii", X (1905), S2. 
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by Peter the Patrician is the first Byzantine information of record about 
the Lombards. 

The years of Byzantine history after Justinian's death, between 572 
and 598, when the Persian menace grew formidable, are best related by 
John of Epiphania, whose Hiitory oj lh9 Persian War {S72-$93) •» is well 
informed, since he was a friend of Choeroes the Great and many Influ¬ 
ential Persian nobles; moreover he had accurate geographical knowledge. 
Evagrius (ca. 636-600), who also was a native of Epiphania, used it in 
composing his sixth book. Another source for the history of the Persian 
conquest of Egypt is the Lifted John ihe by Leontius, of Neap- 

olis in Cyprus. 

The most important ecclesiastical historian of the sixth century, next 
to Evagrius, was John of Ephesus whose work, in twelve bwks, extends 
from the beginning of the Christian era to 584. Only the third part is 
of value, as it is contemporary or nearly contemporary history.* He 
wrote in the Syriac language and—strange to say—was a Monophysite; 
yet Justinian employed him to convert to Christianity the pagans who 
were still numerous in the provinces of Asia, Phrygia, Lydia and Caria— 
a fact which is even stranger, and it may be said, little known to modem 
scholarship. Nothing could more impressively illustrate the tenacity of 
the pagan cults. 

The primary source for the important reign of the Emperor Maurice 
(583-602) is Theophylactus Simocatta's History in eight books. A 
native of Egypt, he had little understanding for the relative importance 
of facts and wrote in a florid style; but he was honest according to his 
intelligence. In one particular Theophylactus Simocatta is of unique 
importance. In Book VII, 7-8 there is a description of a great empire 
in Eastern Asia which must have been China. It is "the most intimate 
glimpse of China in European literature before Marco Polo.” He derived 
his information from a diplomatic communication of the Turkish khan 
to the court of Constantinople.” Contemporary with Theophylactus 
was the anonymous author of the Ckronicon PasekaU, which in its first 
form begins with Adam and comes down to 629. From 602 to the end 
the author writes from personal knowledge, and the "chronicle assumes 
for the reigns of Pholas and Heraclius the dignity of an important 

- P&TTHAff. I, «0i CiBMN. V, 49B: KrwnbucSw fa, 1), 244-45. 

■Tr»Mlfttkon by F, Smith. Tk« mn tf ilu SccU$i4utte4l John, 

Bakop 9} Sphtna (OtiorU. ISSO). Put I hw not Mrvlved, ind oniy frasmenti of Put fj n* 
m4ln. KrumbKhtr (n. 1). 404; Gimon, V, 4SS:«nd QP, CXVIJ aSSS). 166-64. 

>' PotTHAfT. II. 1060; Gibbon, IV. $16, V, 495-96. 

” G. F, Kudion. Bufop4 and Chins, e Sumy of ik9ir Pilntisns fwn Barlitu Timt Is tSOO 
^Mon, 1931), 127. dWd by P. A. Boodbert In Hortard Jov*nsl tf Attain Siudiit. Ill (1935). 
S«3. Thi» portion hu been iracNlaled by Edouud Chovannee, Dstumnft tur in Tsu-Kiut 
iTurtt) tMOtnlau* (St. PeUnburf, 2903), 245-49. 
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contemporary source/' « For the great campaigns of Heracliusa^st 
the Persians the heroic poems of George Pisides ** are the pnmry 
source The first expedition is celebrated in the Akroasets in three 
cantos, and the final victory of the emperor in the Htr^liad tvm 
cantos Between these two epics fails another poem celebrating the 
repulse of the Avar attack on Constantinople in 626. These works are 
written in smooth iambic trimeters and are the earliest example of 
Greek poetry written according to the laws of accent and not the rules 
of quantity. Thus they represent an important transition from ancient 
classical to medieval verse structure. ^ 

The history of the last days of the Bysantine domination in Egypt 
and its conquest by the Mohammedans has been completely revolu- 
donUed in recent years by the discovery of the important his^ of 
John of Nikiou, which has rendered obsolete almost all that has hitherto 
been written about this event. The traditional view, that ‘ the conquest 
of Egypt resulted from the desertion of a treacherous ruler of the Copts 
to the Arab standard,” » can no longer be held. John of Nikiou was a 
Coptic bishop who was bom probably about the time of the Arabic 
conquest. His History qf Ike World was originally written partly in 
Greek and partly in Coptic, but soon translated into Arabic and later 
into Ethiopic. Only this last version has survived, in a MS, acquired 
by the British Abysdnian Expedition in 1901-05.** Unfortunately there 
is a lacuna from the accession of Heraclius in 610 to the amval of the 
Arab conquerors in 638- John was a conscientious and impartial his¬ 
torian- It is now clear that the native Egyptians did not espouse the 
Muslim cause in their hatred of Byzantine rule and betray the country 
into their hands. . . j 

•^The Greek chroniclere,” it has been written, must be the funda¬ 
mental authorities of any period in Byzantine history. . . . There was 
always a network of synoptic chronicles whose relative value it is very 

difficult to gauge.” u .u • 

The tradition of the historical chronicle, of course, was old both m 
the East and the West. The basic chronicle in the East was the Chronic 
con PaschaU, which was remotely derived from that of Eusebius in the 
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f<>urth century. Beginning with the Creation, it came down to ^ a.v.* 
But far more influential was the Ckrono^rapkia of Johannes Malalas» 
or John the Rhetor," a work utterly without originality, and a confused 
conflation of many previous chronidee and other sources of information. 
It gives the impression that it was compiled by a monk whose abysses 
of ignorance it would be hard to fathom.” Nevertheless, it is very 
important for the history of literature. 

It ii the esriiest exsiopleof the ByunUne monastic chronicle, not appMllnc to edu* 
cstsd people, but written down to the level of the miseee. There ii no tense of proper* 
tbon. The fell of an em^ and the iugglirur of a mountebank are related with the lame 
esriousneee. . . . AU manner of trivial gcoilp Is Introduced. The blunders are appall* 
Inj, . . . The conventional style of historic prose ie deserted: popular idioms, words, 
and srammatlcal forms are uied without icruple.* 

MaJalas was so ignorant of clasdeal literature that he makes Herodotus 
a successor of Polybius and Cicero is said to be a poet. Pompey was 
murdered by Caesar; Britain is a d ty founded by Claudius. Fortu nately 
this ignorant popular form of writing did not give birth to a new Bysan- 
tine literature. The classical tradition was strong enough in the By ran* 
tine Empire to rise superior to all levelling influence. In a state in which 
the whole government centered upon the emperor, the emperor’s life 
and character were of paramount importance. Every reign marked an 
epoch. Accordir^y, iht Bysantine chronicler adopted what may be 
called the “horizontal” method, correlating provincial and frontier 
events with the contemporary history of the central government at Con* 
stantinople. In this wise each reign was treated as a unit. 

For the Iconoclastic period of Byzantine history there are two con* 
temporary works, One by Theophanes, the other by Nicephorus. Each 
of these writers was bom in 7^; the former died in 817, the latter in 
828. Both were passionate opponents of iconoclasm. but they give a 
vivid picture of the issue and the times. Theophanes was of noble 
birth, a cousin of the Emperor Nicephorus and an officer in the imperial 
guard, notwithstanding which he lived, though married, the life of a 
monk. He attended the Second Council of Nicaea (787) clothed in a 
garment of hair and riding an ass. He vehemently advocated the venera* 

* Tha tyium of ehronolofy In thcoe chnnlclM ww nol uniform. " World onu" dlffwod In 
tbom. Julhit Africanuo reekensd 5500 yean from Ihe Croaden Unit munditm) to (M Ineama* 
tlon, not the nativity. Euaeblue calculated eventi from Abraham. 201Vs.c. The "fiyuntine" 
or 'Roman" «a w» adopted In the fattkah, with A.H. 5507, and the Incarnation on 

March 21 In the yenr 1 e.c. The "Andoehono" era of a,m. 5067 waa favored by Syriac hJe* 
cortana, a» John MalalM. The "ecclcslattlcal" era reckoned with a.m. 6601. An axhauetiva 
etudy of thwe early eyeteme ta H. Geleer. Stxlm Juhut A/ffranw uni it* byianliniuka 
Ckfamttapkit (Ulptle, 1580*96, 2 v. in 1). 

*Pdtt>u«t. I, 670; Knimbachtf (n. 1), 325-34 and Index under "Malafae"; CiBSON. IV. 
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aon of images and gave his ancestral estates to the founding ol a mon. 
astery near Cyzicus of which he was abbot in later life untd he was 
bani^ed to the island of Samothrace by the Emperor Lao the Armeni^. 
Theophanes “has the value of a partial and prejudiced «ntempora^. 

The language is interesting as it falls between good Gr^ and ^ 
vernacular speech. A mention of Roman customhouses on the Red Sea 
shows that Byaantine trade with the Orient still survived m spite of 

the Muslim conquest of Egypt. , / 

Nicephorus also was of noble family and notanus in the reign of 
Constantine VI and his mother, the Empress Irene, He tw was an 
ardent supporter of image-worship and attended theC^uncil of Nimw 
in 787 and was deposed from the patnarchate, which he atoned in 
806 bv Leo in 814- He died a monk in the monastery of St. Theodore 
in the Sea of Marmora. His brief but carefully writt^ Concise Hisfory 
from th€ Rtipt of iht Emperor Maurice extends from ^to the marriage 
of Leo IV and Irene in 768. The sources of both Theophanes and 

Nicephorus were identical. .. ^ , 

These two chronicles in turn were continued m the ninth 
George the Monk, and translated into Utin for Pope Nicholas I (858- 
8671 by Anastasius the Librarian. Owing to successive accretions and 
interpolations it is difficult to distinguish the original form of the work.” 

Another source for the history of the Iconoclastic Controversy are 
many Lives of “ martyis” who suffered from the policy of the iconoclastic 
emowora. The most important of these is the Life of Si. Stephen of 
Mount Auxenlius. who suffered in 767, written by Stephen, deacon of 
St. Sophia, about the year 808.” ... 

Intellectually the ninth century was an age of erudition, but not one 
of creative literary production. The outstanding representative of the 
age was the Patriarch Photius from 857 to 867. when he was deposed; 
restored again in 877, he retained the office untU his second de^iuon 
in 886. In spite of a tumultuous theological and political life. Photius 
managed to read an enormous amount of both ancient and medieval 
Greek literature, besides writing upon theology, mathematics, phywes. 
astronomy, natural science, and medicine. Photius kept a 8 diary 
(Myrobibiion) in which he noted the author and title of 280 works, 
many of which he criticised and abstracted. It is an invaluable source 
of literary information in regard to works most of which are lost,” 

M Ihid V a»-01 " tM.. V. 802; POTTBAfr, 1,O*B 0 C*oviv», III, 150. 
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But history went begging in this century. The best historical source 
is not a history but a manual of administration of which the pedant- 
emperor, Leo VI (886-912), was the author. It is entitled The Book oj 
the Preject and was compo^ for the instruction and guidance of the 
prefect of Constantinople. Government control of industry and com* 
merce has never gone further in the history of the world.” 

A later imperial author who wrote two treatises of a governmental 
nature was the Emperor Constantine VI1, aumamed Porphyrogenitus 
(906-959), whose D$ admini^troiione imperii and De ihmalibus are val¬ 
uable historical works.” If Constantine VII did not write history, he 
inspired its composition, for in his reign and by his order Josephus 
Genesius wrote an Imperial History extending from 813 to 886." It is 
an indifferent composition but in^^ortant because it covers a period in 
which there are few sources. A Sicilian ChrmieU extending from S27 to 
965, which relates the prepress of the Muslim conquest of Sicily, is pre¬ 
served both in its Greek original and in an Arabic translation. It is the 
best example of a work composed outude of the capital. 

In the tenth century the Byzantine Empire attained its zenith, After 
this long and barren period of almost three hundred years, Byzantine 
historiography entered upon a new and pre^ressive epoch in the tenth 
century. Fod the reign of Romanus I Lecapenus (919-944) the best 
source is an anonymous record probably written by the emperor's friend 
Symeon Metaphrastes, who, as logothete of the palace, certainly had 
excellent means of information. He wrote, like so many others, a history 
of the worid from the beginning down to 948. It does not exist in its 
original form, but there are four copies, the most reliable of which is 
the Slavonic version. This chronicle is the basis of aD accounts of the 
reign by subsequent historians. 

Leo the Deacon's Ten Books of History ” extends from 959 to 975. 
The short period which Leo covered was an important one, embracing 
the reigns of the Emperors Romanus II, Nicephorus Phocas, and John 
Zimisces. His insertion of official documents, some of them of length, 
in the narrative is to be noted. The most important of these are six 

SAiort, t. 3M-404; cp. Csieonovtus. Itt, I4M6. Th« p«at monograph on Pbotlu* li 
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laws of Nicephorus Phocas, one of which was a sort of statute of mort¬ 
main which forbade the establishment of any new monasteries, or the 
further acquisition of tax-exempt land by the old ones. Books I-Il 
relate the history of the reign of Romanus II, the expedition against 
Crete, and a war in Asia Minor against the Muslims. Book HI gives 
an account of the revolution in Constantinople which overthrew Ro- 
manus 11 and brought the able general Nicephoms Phocas to the throne. 
The events recounted in Book IV, between 964 and 969, have to do 
with the conquest of Cilicia, the victorious Greek expeditions into Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and the blockade of Antioch. Books V-Vll give an 
account of the rebellion of the generals at whose instigation the Russians 
invaded Bulgaria, and of the capture of Antioch, which had long been 
besieged, and concludes with the assassination of Nicephorus by ZU 
misces, his general, in connivance with the empress, who was his para¬ 
mour. Books VIII-IX deal with the war with the Russians, with new 
campaigns in Syria and Mesopotamia in 974 and 975; and Book X ter¬ 
minates with the murder of Zimisces. This bald analysis fails to give 
the reader any idea of the variety and richness of information found in 
Leo the Deacon. 

The author of the sixth and last book of the Coniinualion of The- 
ophanes, which deals with the reigns from Leo VI to Romanus II, may 
have been Theodore Daphnopates, a former secretary of Romanus I. 
It was probably written during the rule of Nicephorus Phocas.” An¬ 
other I^, called Grammaticus, followed Leo the Deacon (fl. 1013).* 
Unfortunately he did not have the sense of proportion of his predecessor 
and began his Ckronoiraphia with the Creation, so that he is of use 
only for his last pages. It terminates in 948. 

One now begins to glimpse that sense of the dignity of history which 
through so many centuries characterized Byzantine historiography as 
a whole. Whenever a solid study of medieval Greek historiography is 
made, the continuity of that great tradition will be perceived which 
linked the Eastern Roman Empire to the ancient world.*' In the East 
in the Middle Ages the concept of the continuity of history was a far 
more abiding influence and had far greater reality than in the West, 
where an excessive number of puerile and jejune chroniclers lost their 
theme amid the sands of the years. In a very true way. up to and even 
through the Renaissance, the theme of the Byzantine historiographer 
was the history of his own times. There is little anllqusrianism and 

■ Ruficlman (n. 2n. 2, 
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reaching backward into a remote past. Tht Byaantine historian 
wrote of contemporary events, as an actual observer of the times in 
which he lived. This gives a fitness and an authenticity to Byaantine 
historiography which that of Western Europe less often possessed. 

The revived historiography thus begun was continued by Constantine 
Pselloe, whose Chroncgraphia extends from 976 to 1077.** Psellos (1018- 
78) was the ablest of all Bysantine historians. Psellos believed that 
history should present facts, and in this opinion he adhered to the best 
tradition of Byzantine historiography. He had a definite conception 
of the nature of history and was equally clear about its presentation. 
He was not tempted to write a universai history, but wrote of his own 
time. He began life as a lawyer, became a secretary to the Emperor 
Michael V, and was made a professor in the university by Constan¬ 
tine IX. Again he was drawn into the imperial administration for a sea¬ 
son, from which he retreated to become a monk, and again, after some 
years, he returned to secular life once more and became an important 
minister under three emperors. In learning Psellos was another I^otius, 
Psellos is overlapped in the latter part of his work by a less partial his¬ 
torian, Michael Attaleiates,** a lawyer by profession who held various 
high posts in the government of Constantine Ducas and Nicephonas Bo- 
taneiates. His work terminates in 1077 and is especially valuable for the 
ctilture history of the eleventh century. This writer in turn was over¬ 
lapped by Nicephorus Bryennius,** a son-in-law of the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus; the work is more a family chronicle of the Comneni than a 
history. In the same period a high official of the imperial court, named 
John Scylitzee, continued the CkronicU of Theophanes as far as the 
year 1081. In consequence, only the portion for the years 1057-81 has 
value, but this is considerable.** 

By this time the Byzantine Empire was involved in the throes of the 
Crusades, and a new epoch was introduced. Incontestably the outstand* 

** TtM IUen(ur«upon PmIIo* k mcrtcoploM Uun th«tupm my other Byuntina hiitorliin. 
•nd rifhUy to. Mie Hitiaiy hM boon edited by Conitentine Sethee in the Byuntkne Tsite 
•criee (London. 1899): ep. tleo POTTKAtr. II. 919-44. French traneteikon by B. Reneuld 
(Ptfie. I9ZS. 2 V.}. For rcedinfon Peollee MeGt*bO^/. V. S04-C6: J. T, Bent. “Michnel Pielloe. 
HU Hmee end Wrllinn.*' BdR. LXXXII (1S86). 2S7-S02; J. D. Bury. "Roirm Smperen 
froffi Bukl 11 to IMJC Komninoe." BUR, IV (ISW;, 41-S4. 2$\ -SS; Joen HuMey. Sp4<uh4m . X 
(1926). ai-M: SANon. 1.411-13) E. Reneuld. Rm>t 44t 4hi4u jwf ver, XV1J1 (1S09). 224 -SS: 
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17S-S3: A. Rembsud. in RH. HI (ISST). 241-S2: ChArlee Diehl, erllele in Lo Grand* Bnty- 
XXVII, SSS-SS; Ctfl Neumenn, Dit VtlUUUuni du ^ytaniinittktn Rtitkti tor dtn 
KututUfm (AltenbuTf, 1894;: W. Flecher, "Bclirlio sur hietorlichen Kritdc dee Leon Dit* 
koneeutvd Miehecl PmHo*." MiluHunttn i*t ottlttnichistiitn InttUuii fir Gitfhiekiijfnthunt. 
VU (1896). 3S3-77. 
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ing historical writer of this period was Anna Comnena, the daughter of 
the Emperor Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118).« She was the wife of 
Nicephorus Bryennius, mentioned above, and a far better writer than 
he—indeed, one of the most brilliant women of the Middle Ages, who 
completed her husband’s unfinished work during her widowhood. The 
AUxiad, the epic title of which is not without significance, is in fifteen 
books and covers the yea» of her father’s long reign. Anna Comnena 
was well informed, having a vast amount of oral tradition and docu¬ 
mentary material available. She tells the reader the nature of her 
sources in these words: 

I do t)ot Uke back my eompocltion to ten thouMmd yean ago. but then ere some 
who lurvlve to the preaant day and who knew my father and who tell me the facu 
about him, by whom no email part of the hiitory hai been here contributed, with eone 
trillng and reinembering one thing and eome another. a» each chanced to do, and all 
agreeing. And in moet caeea I, too, wa* preeent with my father end accompanied my 
mother. . . , Seme thing* then 1 know of myeeU. and the thing* il«t happened in the 
war* I got from those who fought be^ my father (for I <)ue«tiocfld them in vahoue 
way* about these matter*), and aUo from certain ferr^en who brought u* rtew* (from 
Aria). But above all I often liatened face to face to the emperor and George Palaeologu* 
when they diacoureed about theee thing*. 

Her Greek is almost tCNj good, and she herself says that it might be 
better if she wrote in a less literary style. As an eye-witness of the 
march of the armies of the First Crusade through Constantinople, she 
was a shrewd observer- Her character sketches of Godfrey de Bouillon 
and especially of Bohemond, whom she both hated and admired, are bold 
reliefs, and her comment on the loquacity of the French amusing, yet true. 

The history of these same fateful years also engaged the pen of three 
inferior writers, George Cedrenus (to 1057), Michael Glycas, and John 
Zonaras (to 1118).*’ But in each case the period of the Comneni em¬ 
perors is merely the conclusion of a long world-chronicle, the usefulness 
of which lies only in the fact that it has preserved excerpts from previous 
histories otherwise lost. This is especially true of Zonaras, for the first 
twenty-one books of Dio Cassius are preserved only in his abridgment 
of them. Cedrenus was a compiler and a copyist of the works of prede¬ 
cessors; Zonaras wrote uncritl^ly, but his frequent sarcastic comments 
are amusing. 

«• TbaCfMk iw with • Fr«neb tnndatien in Bernard Lrib. AkxisJ* (Parle, 19SS): Bn|)l»h 
tran»]atlon by Slkubetb A. Daww. f*e Altxiag »J Ikt Frtnttit A Hn« CewnrM (L«ndon, 1S2S); 
for ether oditlene *nd literature Me Potthast, 1. SSI, *nd the eeeeunt in Knimbe^ber (n, 1). 
274-79. Niotni Mitchieen, AjiPre Cewnewe (London, ISZS): 0. G. Buckler, Ann4 Cmmna 
(Oxford, 192S): V. 60l^07<. William Miller. Bstxyt on /A« Lri/n Orltni (Cunbridge. 

1921). SS3-S0: P. J. Poekee'Jeckeon. in the /ournsi, XXXI11 <1S36). the 

»iudie* of Kcumenn <n. l};and fiA, vo],2S3 (1930). S^l. 

« Pnr theee three ee« reepectively PorrHAfT. f. 21S-IS. S32, II. U2Sj *nd GitooN. V. SOS. 
SOS. SOS. 
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John Cinnamus “ continued the history of the Comneni from 1U8 
to 1176 in the stirring times when the Byzantine Empire was situated 
between hammer and anvil, between Western Europe and the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and caught in a web of diplomacy in which Hohenstaufen 
Germany and the Kingdom of Norman Italy and Sicily were the chief 
factors. The capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 and the rapid 
loss of almost all Christian territory in the Orient except Syria, was a 
relief to the Byzantine government. Cinnamus was deeply influenced 
in his style by classical Greek historians. 

At the end of the twelfth century two brothers stand out for dis¬ 
tinguished scholarship, Michael and Nicetas Acominatus. The former 
might be called ‘'the last of the Athenians." His sermons, letters, 
speeches, and poems "afford us very valuable information on the politi¬ 
cal. social, and literary conditions of hU time." His brother Nicetas was 
the author of a long work in twenty-one books relating the History of 
the Byzantint Empire from lOBl to 2Z0$. He had been governor of the 
theme of Philippolis in 1189. The work is based throughout upon con¬ 
temporary sources and is especially valuable for the account of the sack 
of Constantinople by the crusaders in 1204, of which he was an eye- 
witness.** It is the only important Greek source for this period. 

Byzantine historiography was transferred to new seats by the capture 
of Constantinople in 1204 by the Crusaders, and was henceforth, until 
the Greek recovery of the capital in 1261, carried on at Nicaea and 
Trebizond, which survived as unconquered fragments of the once great 
empire. 

« !M.. S07s POTTHAST, I, 320. 

• On Nic«u« ««« (n. 1). 11. lS4-eS; GregOTOvlua (n. 42), f. 205-07: Gibbon. V, 

S07: PomiAST. II. 84S: Knimbaelter (n. 1). 28)^: B. MUlor In JS. ISSO. pp. 76S>70; S4lo* 
DMn Rdsach, i£$9uiun srekHkiieuti (Pula, ISSS), ZSl-Slg 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE LATIN HISTORIANS OF THE CRUSADES ^ 


I N A PREVIOUS chapter it ha$ been said that the adventurous 
achievements of the Normans in Italy, in Spain, and in England in 
the eleventh century, and the struggle over lay-investiture, awak¬ 
ened a new historical sense in Europe. Nevertheless, the interest in these 
movements was neither broad nor deep. The Crusades were the first 
general historical event which excited the interest of all nations and of 
all classes of society. In the centuries preceding the Crusades history 
had been written almost wholly in the form of annals, chronicles, and 
biographies, the view-point of which was narrow and the interest of 
which was prevailingly local in nature. The Crusades shook Europe out 
of this narrow sphere, especially France, the leader of the movement. 
As Molinier has written: 


' Only the Latin and WMtem Mnoritns of the CruMdea will be contend in thie chapter, 
u the aywtntire and MuUim vritart are diac u ae e d olaevhere. each in their own place. 

Pot bibliocraphiea of tho history el the C^sades ace Pastow, 230-dS: Canbrid(e Mtdittai 
Hislary. V (1929). Emeet LavuK and Allred Rambaud. tMrolt dn IV- 

iUeU 6 nos Jours (Paria. 1893-1901.12 v.), 11, 348-49: Louie Btihkr. C'etHs* et rOnmr m 
m$y«n Sit: Us Cnisodss (Sth ed., Pack. 1928). introduction; and my EsonomU sn4 Sseioi 
HUtory ej the hdiiiUAtn. (New York, 1928). 830-33. The beat bibllevraphy ol the 

aeuroea ol the Cnjuda, which ia complete for the French louroea. ia Molinibr. II, noa. 2073- 
21S7, III, noe. 2303-96. 2537; (hero are briclcr account* in C. Oodu. Hisioirs iss ins/ilifl(en< 
monorchipm dans U Royaumt lesindt Jerusalem. (Pam. 18S4). 1-26; and Bumhard 

Ku^er. GsseiiKkie dr* KrsuuUtt (2nd «d.. eertin. 1891). Fw eKtenstvo bteratura on, and odi- 
tiona of. the vtnoua hiatoriana ol the Cniaadea. conault PorrMAsr. 

Tha moK complete coUactim of aoureea lor the hiatocy ol the Cruaadea la the Jiseutil dis 
httarisns da ertisddts, puhlkhad by the Acadinva dta Inacriptlon* In 16 hu^e folio velumea 
(Ptrb 1&41-1906): cp. PotTHAST, I. p. cuvl and Henri DehSrain, "Lm efi'pinc* du r(n«i7 du 
Hiilatisns iss Croisoda.’' /S, 1919. pp. 260^. Theeolleetion ia divided Into Ave aerlca; Lawa 
and documenta, Weatem. Greek, AreMc. and Armenian wrlten. The SociitC de TOrient latin, 
eetabliahed In 1875 by Count Riant, hae alao publiahed a (real amount of lource matorial on tho 
CruMdoa, which (to 1895) la lilted In PonitAST, I, p. uaIiI. Theee \vo freet Krioa have made 
Obiolete the old caUeeUon ol 3- Bonfara. Cain Ooi p*t Franeos. etc. (Hanau, 16)1, 2 v.). 
French rrarolatloni. not too fo^, may be found in J. Michaud, du efoUadst {2nd 

ad. Parli. 1829-30.4 v.>; ol thti vela. I-lIt are analysed by Panou in JS, 1830, pp. 102-U; 
the fourth volume li devoted to Arabic hlateriani. Trinilatlona of the French hiatoriineof the 
Cnieadea alee In P. Oulm'a CoiUttUn du mhsairst riindfs d TAlMfre dt Franu (Pirla, )S2^ 
S8.31 v.inlT). 

There ia no |«n«r«i account ol the hUtoriofraphy of the whole cruiadinf movement, thoueb 
much en thet of pirtieular cruiadca, which will be noticed In thia chapter aa it k reached. On 
account of the novelty ol the enterpeieo. the hlacoriana ef the Pint Cruaade were many. After 
chat, whan the Cruiadee had become a f enoral European movement, the hiatcry of the Seeond 
end Third Crueada mual be looked for in the icneral Knillah. French, and German aoureea 
of the period. On the ether hand, the Fourth Crueade. becauec of lu particular character, 
found apeclal hateriana. The hiitory of the laet Qnjeedee, except thcM of St. Louia—the 
Seventh and Ninth—ia very muchicatlcred. Fora recent eitimate of reeeereh atill tobedeme 
•ev J. L, La Monte. "Some Froblenw In Crvaodlng HMorlocraphy." Sfiuutum, XV (1940), 
67-75. 
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It 1ft perhapft in hifttoriogra^y that the results of the great movement vere the non 
inarlced. Until that time, for over a century, each portion of the former kingdom of 
Cbaritt the Bald had lived in isolation, throvn back upon itself, aft It vere. and limited 
by a narrow horUon of intereat Now the barrieri fell and Europe began to be self* 
con sdo tH; It had common intereau and common foes, and above tha petty feuda of its 
princes loomed a higher ideal—that of Christendom In conflict with Islam. ... By 
contact with the Orient the hiatorical borison of the WMiem writers was marvelously 
widened, the impulse was given and the time wae ripe in Prunes for the cempoeiUon of 
general chronicles.' 

The nature and novelty of the Crusadea challenged the imagination 
of writers.* In the preface to his History of tht Fini Crusade, Robert 
the Monk wrote: 

U we neept the saving mystery of the crudAxion, what has happened dnee the erea* 
tion of the world that Is more wonderful than thia which has been done in modem tlmej 
on this expedition of our people to Jerusalem? The more one studies thia achievement 
the greater will be his astonishment. 

But the new historiography did not spring to full stature all at once. 
The lack of historical feeling is illustrated after the capture of Antioch, 
when immediately and on the spot compositions began to be written 
which were not true, but were exaggerated, or romantic and imaginary, 
They were not derived from observation of facts, but fashioned after 
the manner of the vernacular epic poetry of the age.* Within a few 
years the myth-making propensity of the human mind had woven a 
web of story, legend, and romance around the leaders of the First Cru¬ 
sade by which the true history of the movement was completely mis¬ 
represented. 

Once the conquest of Syria and the Holy Land was accomplished, 
and Western Europe possessed of a permanent colony in the Near East, 
a new interest in geography and the strange customs of strange peoples 
was awakened. The immense accretion of gec^raphical knowledge 
brought about by the Crusades, which enabled Western Europe to re¬ 
cover the lost knowledge of the Near East, it to be observed. One has 
only to compare the crude ignorance of the chroniclers of the First Cni- 

*Trariftt«ted from MoliniBK, V, pp. xdll, xevl. 

* F« MurcM «ncl lUftatunof (ha KLitt CniMde. mc ibid-. Jt, no*. SOTS-SITO; P. D. Pftftolinl. 
ASt. wr, 4. XIX (1SS7), a 13-21: T A. Archar. ScMisk RfUm. XXV t { ISSS), 274-aS$ C. W«ll, 
"2ur Litantur dcr G*achi«ht*<lar KMuxsOft*." HZ. XXIV <1870). 257-7S: Halnrich v. $yb«l, 
and LUtraiura af On CmiadN, tr. by Lftdy Duff Gordon (London. ISSI): ChvlM 
Thurec RH, \ (IS70). 972-M. II (ISTS), 104-11; 0, J. ThftfChar. "Th* U(ln 8oure« of tho 
Pint Omode." AnruUt Rtpofl af ist AmrUan Hist. Attaciaiian, { (1601). 466-809; Gisbon. 
VI. £22-20: Piulin Pvi*. La hiuariant in ttaiaaia* (Pftrl*. 189): HBR. I (1844). IH-^S; 
J. H. Roblnaon. Raadwii in ^nptan Hiatary (Boaten and New York. l604-0Si 2 v ), 1. el:. 
*v: A. C. Kray, Th« Fitu Crtasdt; ih« Aetannn of a>»* WUntuai and Patikipamit fPrincHon 
Univ. Praaa, 1921): Frederic Dunetlf and A. C Kray, FaraiW 5»wm PraHtm fx Mtdiatal 
Hiitaty (New York and Undon. 1912), 9S-133: gQA. XVUl (1863). 62-101. 

^Kuftlor (a, 1 ). 62 . 
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sade on all Oriental things with the fuller and riper knowledge of writers 
like 'William of Tyre, to be aware of the difference and of the rapidity 
with which Western Europe learned the new geography. 

Before the Crusades opened wide the Near East, the knowledge of 
Western Europe about the countries of the Levant was conhned almost 
wholly to the information brought back by pilgrims. Pilgrimage was 
an ancient practice, found as far back as the fourth century. In one of 
his letters St. Jerome, writing from his cell in Bethlehem, exclaims; 

Every men of note in Ctul, it would Mem, Hm hastened hither. Even the Briton, 
sundered frost our world by the sea, no sooner maltes profresa in relifioT) than he leaves 
the setting lua in Quest of a spot of which he knows only throush scripture and com* 
mos r ep ort.* 

Of the historians of the F^rst Crusade, three—Robert the Monk, 
Baudri of Bourgueil, and Fulcher of Chartres—were present at the coun¬ 
cil of Clermont, where Pope Urban II made that astounding exhortation 
in 1095 which marked the inception of the Crusades. Robert was a 
monk of the monastery of St. Remi in Rheims. His Htsloria Hierosoly' 
milaw, in nine books, begins with the Council of Clermont and extends 
to the battle of Ascalon. Although generally regarded as the oldest 
complete history of the First Crusade, it has slight historical value, in 
spite of its popularity in the Middle A^es, attested by translations into 
i^ench, German, and Italian.* Baudri of Bou^pieirs Hisima Hieroso- 
lymilana is in four books and extends to the capture of Jerusalem in 
July, 1099. It was written after 1107 and contains imaginary details 
and invented speeches.’ 

Far superior to these two is Fulcher of Chartres,* a priest, the most 
important historian of the First Crusade, who stayed in the East for 
thirty years. He was an intelligent and earnest man, and fairly well 

* For in account of tAeae pUirIm tots, sm tho aj Tht»lotical Stu4i4t. I flSSS). 

I4S ff. For this nweisval pas^n (or pUirimisos SM Pterre di X^abrloUe. /f I'Mry mi Littreiutt 
«/ Ckmumity, ir from tbs French by H. WUson (L«fidoa and Ksw York. 1S24). 374-90; C. R. 
Dotiley. Fks Psm «/ Maifm (Lortdon, 1S97-190S. $ v.), I. ehs. ii-iv. and If. eha. 

ili-lv: Sidnsy (iMlh. Pilfrim Lff4 in tin MiHt* At44 (Beacon. 1912): G. K. Jones. "Celtic 
Britain and the Pilgrim Movomeru." Y CymmMtt. XXIII (1912) entire; Henry C. Lee, A 
HkUry of AuUfttltf Ginjtukn end lnintitnC4» in iht Letin CinrcA (PhUaddphla, 1W6. S v,), 
II. 123-36: Rtlnbekl ROhrkht. sd.. OevUeAe FHttrrtittn nntk im Htiliitn Lanii (new od.. 
Innsbruck. 1900): Jean D. B. Coree. Lu poywt, IhtPitaUii Hlep^t Mfuiaiu It manit 
tkrUitn itt IV* hY* tiklu (Parle, 1926): tee alw CIX (1369). S6-121. CXX (1864). 217- 
48: and QR XCfll (1969). 432-62. CXC (1809). 103-27. Bngileh irvutetlofla of ^Igrim 
aeeounle in PaMint Plltrim' Ttxl Satiny (Lon^. lSSS-07,13 v.); thlM are llstfd In my 
Ke/trtnct Siniit: in Mtiinal /fUUfy (3rd ed., Chkago. 1923-24,3 v.). 11.121-22, T. Wricht. 
Sarly Traaelt In PtUUina (London, 1848! Boha'e Antkiuarlan Library). Ineludos IhenarTtUvsi 
of Arculf, Willibald. Oomard the Wim. and Saewulf. 

* For crilkal literature eee MOLIHikn. If. no. 211S. end Potthast. 11,978. 

'MoMNtBR. n, no. 2120: POiTHArt.!. 131. 

■ MotiNiSR. If. no. 2123: POithast. I. 47$, There is • very vaJuaWo account of him by the 
late D. C. Munro in Vll (1932). 321-3$. 
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read in the classics, although he apologizes for his "rustic” Latin. He is 
the best source for the early years of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. Fulcher 
was a keen observer. He was careful over chronology, critical of big 
figures either of armies or of battles, and possessed unusual descriptive 
power, as his account of the start of the great expedition, of the battle 
of Dorylaeum, or of the march across Anatolia testify. His whole nar« 
ration is shot through with his personality. At Lucca he received the 
blessing of the lawful pope wlio had been driven out of Rome by the 
forces of the Emperor Henry IV. In Rome he saw German soldiery 
robbing the pilgrims in St. Peter’s. In Brindisi he saw a shipload of 
pilgrims sink. He travelled with Robert of Normandy, but once in the 
East became attached to Baldwin 1, with whom he shared hardship 
and adventure and roved the Orient from Edessa to Jerusalem, and 
through the marshes of the Jordan into the desert tracts beyond. His 
descriptions of battle are word-pictures. He was an intelligent observer, 
describing the face of the country, and tasted of the water of the Dead 
Sea to satisfy his curiosity. The Saracen pigeon-post between cities 
interested him. He noticed that "the ways of the East differ from those 
of the West, as the ways of France differ from those of England.” 

Of almost equal value with Fulcher, but written by a layman—a 
remarkable fact—is the Gesta F^ancontm et aliarum HierosolymitanOTum 
by an unknown who passes as the "Anonymous.”» Internal evidence 
shows that the work of the Anonymous is the earliest history of the 
First Crusade to have been written, for it was current in llOL The 
author was a knight who accompanied the Norman-Italians, and later 
attached himself to Raymond of St. Gilles. The account extends from 
the spring of 1096 to August 12,1099. It is a sort of journal written up 
immediately after the events as they happened. The author was barely 
literate, for he knew no literature except the Bible and wrote so crude 
a Latin that it shocked the next generation. 

The remaining historians of the First Crusade am very different. 
Even before the capture of Jerusalem bitter rivalry had been engendered 
among the leaders of the expedition. Accordir^ly the writers are par¬ 
tisans. Albert of Aix* Liber chrislianae expedilionis pro ereptione, mttn- 
dalitme. reiiiiiUione sonctae Hieroiolymiianae resounding 

title I—'in twelve books relates the history of the First Crusade and 
that of the Kingdom of Jerusalem until 1120; it ie a laudation of the 
bravery and achievements of the Lorrainers in the East and a panegyric 
of Godfrey de Bouillon. It abounds in action, ring of battle, mystery, 
pathos, hairbreadth escapes, gallant feats of arms, and reckless adven- 

* McuNiSK, 11, no. 2116; PotthaST, 1.617. School edUion, with note* and introduRioa, by 
Beatrice A. L«m. Afvn^mi te4t4 FT«He*rum (Oxford, 1924), ae* pp. 
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ture on Und and sea. Scholars are widely disagreed as to its value.'• 
Ralph of Caen, who was not with the expedition of 1097-99 but went 
to the East in 1107, was an advocate of the Norman princes Bohemond 
and Tancred, and very hostile to Raymond of Toulouse." If he had 
not been incurably rhetorical, he might have equalled Fulcher of Char¬ 
tres. Bohemund and Tancred were his heroes, but one tires of Tancred 
crossing the Vardar "on the ship and oarage of his steed,” of his sword 
"drunk with slaughter," of tag-ends of Lucan’s PAjrscfw—though 
Ralph could write really stirring Latin poetry; the verses in chapter 
LXXXIX have the swing and ring of a ballad. Raimond d’Aguilers 
was a canon of Puy and chaplain to the great count of Toulouse, His 
HtsIoHa Francorum qui etpenmt Jerusalan " is an independent source 
and the record of an eye-witness, but unfortunately the author was 
ignorant, credulous, and prejudiced. One does not know whether he 
was the dupe of the alleged miracle of the discovery of the Holy Lance, 
or introduced the tale for purposes of propaganda. 

Finally we have to mention Ekkehard of Aura, a German monk, and 
Guibert de Nogcnt. The former, whose Universal Hist&ry has already 
been noticed in the chapter on German historians, made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem three years after the capture of the city, and upon his 
return composed the ffierosolymila, de oppressione, liberaiione ac restou- 
raiione sanctae Hierosolymilanae eccksiae. Ekkehard was a competwt 
historian who interviewed cye-wltnesses and participants in the initial 
crusade and consulted the Cesla of the Anonymous, a copy of which he 
found at Jerusalem. The latter part of his work, from chapter XXII, 
is entirely original and very valuable." 

Quite different from all other histories of the First Cnisade, in fact, 
unique in its nature, is the work of Guibert de Nogent, abbot of a 
monastery in the diocese of Sdssons, whose Autobiography and Treatise 
on Relics have already been noticed. This highly inWUigent and keen 
observer of men and events, profoundly impressed with the depth and 

- Foe eiiikil Jlterttur* ice MouNit*. II. no. 2l»; PortMAST, I, SO. "From thU book," 
uyt Sybd. "wi hwr tbA veW« noto(tiin|to ponoci. but of witbs thouund 

toniua: v« nt • picture of *MCcm Europe u it vm ihehen end effected by that ecumenieu 
event. The etory H told vividly, unintemiptod by any rcflaetloni on the pan o( the author 
who U profoundly ImprcMad by the marvalloui characiar of the taie whWibe haa toiall, hai no 
•craple In reporting ineonaletent lUumente. and doeanet trouble hlmaell much about chmou 
oev and topograplw* But tha canon of Aaehan, who compiled the work h ve have It in the 
third deca^ of the twdfrh century, k not reaponaible for the e«ing of the etory. He via little 
mors than the copylet of tha hlelory of an unknown writer who belonged to the Lothanngun 
crueadara and lettled in the Xingdon of Jeruialem after the Pint Crueade. Thua we have In 
Albert of Aachen the hietory of the Cruwde from the LothariAgian tide." Quoted by J. B. 
Bury In hie edition of Gibson. VI. 626. See Bernhard Xugkr. Al^l ten Aetfrtn (Stuttgart. 
1BS6); end Fnta KOhn. UA, XII (1667). 646-6S. 

• > M01,1 NISB, 1 1 , no, 2126 ; PorrHAST. 11. S49. 

•• MOLJNIW, II. no. 2l22i POTtKAST, II, 961. 

•* MOLiNiu. U. no. Zi32; PomtASr. 1. 40CHO> 
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breadth of the movement of the First Crusade, and deeply stirred by 
the large participation of the French in the exp^ition, gave his history 
a proud title: Gesta Dii Per Francos.^* It is in eight books and was 
completed by at least n06. Guibert followed the Gesta of the Anony¬ 
mous for events in the East, but is an independent authority for the 
inc^tion of the movement. His attitude is astonishingly rationalistic; 
while recognizing the hand of God in the movement, Guibert pereeived 
the human nature in it as well. Thus he writes; 

The French at ihie time suffered from famine; bad harveati, cocninc Mow upw bbw, 
had releed the price of «heec to an exceeaive nce. Avaridous merchants speculated sc* 
cording to thdr custom upon the privation of all. Bread was dear. The poor supplied 
the place of it by eating roota and wild harbs. All of a sudden the cry of the Crusade, 
resounding everywhere at the same time, broke the locks and the chains which kept the 
granaries. Then provisions which previously had bean beyond price, which no one 
could buy, fell and were sold for n^lng. One saw seven sheep eold for five pence. 
Pamirte disappeared and was followed by abundance. As every one was eager to take 
the read of (he croee each hastened to convert everything which be did not need on the 
journey into cash. Things which cost most were objects neceaaary for the way, but the 
re«due was sold (or a 8or«. 

This is a remarkable analyris of the economic condition of France in 
1095-96. The "hard times” evidently were partly due to forestalling of 
grain and the speculation of profiteers. Like Ekkehard of Aura, who 
was writir^ at the same time, Guibert also perceived the ruinous nature 
of private feudal warfare. In ^ite of the self-seeking, the brutality, 
and the violence of the First Crusade, Guibert felt the thrill and uplift 
of it. He took a religious and a patriotic pride in the movement. The 
title of his work was a stroke of fervent imagination, although he mod¬ 
estly says that “it is an unpretending one”—and then proudly adds 
“ but it will serve to honor our nation.” One of the earliest and dearest 
expressions of the sentiment of French nationality is to be found in Book 
11, chapter 1, where Guibert relates how, meeting an archdeacon of Main z 
who mocked at the idea of the French being a war-like people, he replied: 

If you think the French to wMk end such cowards, and believe that you can wound 
with ridicule a name wheee celebrity extend* to the Indian Ocean, tell me Co whom Pope 
Urban II appealed (or aid egaircC the Turke, if not Co the French^ If the French crucaden 
had not by their proweta and thrir itrength oppneed the Turki, not all your Germane 
would have been o( uee. 

This was the retort courteous and proud,“ Gulbert's style may be 

" MoLiNiaa, ((, no. 2121: POTtK&vr. I. S4S: and add M. A Dvmiril. "Le Geeta D«1 per 
Francoe de Guibert ds Necent," U it Ttukvst. 9tb earlea, VI ((ISSS), 

idi-rs. 

See BeruKi Monod, U nww Gui^l 4i Mn Umpt, 16$$-IJU (Paria, ISOS), pp. 2S5-S1 
(or a cbapleron the awakening of French national aenliment in Uw eleventh century. Cp. alao 
G. Bourgin. GuiPtri it HUltin it la tli (Paria. 1907). pp. su-Biu. 
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criticized as rather involved and obscure in places, and overladen 
with classical allusions. But these general defects are relieved by 
passages of imagination, and sometimes the lyric cry rises to real 
poetry. 

In an age when the clumsons dt gisU were on every Up and sung in 
every court, the transition of the history of the First Crusade from 
prose to poetry was a natural one- Within a few years heroic poetry 
wove a thick web of story, legend, and romance around the First Cru¬ 
sade and this epic poetry must be included in the historiography of the 
period, though, of course, it must be utilised with great critical caution. 
In this literature may be mentioned i the Historia ttsiorum viat noslri 
tempi^ss Hitrosolymiianat. a poem in seven books, of which the first 

^ were composed by a Cluniac monk named Gilo, who later became 
cardinal-bishop of Tusculum, and the last four books by a certain Fulco, 
who is otherwise unknown-^* Similarly a nameless Ciatercjan monk com¬ 
posed a rimilar poem.*^ The greatest example of this epic poetry of the 
crusading epoch is the Bella Antiochena, relating the long siege of Anti¬ 
och and the aftermath of events around it until 1119.'• This early epic 
literature was in Latin and merely a poetical recasting of the Gesla or 
other prose source, like the Latin epics in the West. But in time Latin 
was discarded and a body of epic poetry in the vernacular lai^uage 
developed in its stead, which was more natural and far more widely 
diffused. Examples are the Chatuw d’Antiockt, in Old French, and 
another in Provental, and 2a Ch^lier au Cygtu el God^tcy de SmillM, 
in which the “swan motif” later popularized in the Lohengrin legend 
first appears. '* 

On a lower scale of poetry were songs of the camp, ballads, mock- 
heroic effusions, and songs of ridicule, rough humor, biting irony, or 
pathos-* An illustration of the last is the Sont of Ihe Poor, a fugitive 
piece of verse current in Antioch, 

Finally, a unique and highly valuable source, not only for the First 
Crusade but for every one that followed, is the Littm which some of 
the crusaders wrote to their families or liege lords in the West. Many 


•• n, no. SlZt: for olhor asampl* cp. no. 2tS4. 

rw. Wa(tcitMKh.iV/(, It (lStO),4U 20. 

>*MCUNISS. il, no. 2134. . , 

••On thii epeUtvoturo mo M.. 11, no. 3164: Ktfl VorttMch. /nif^iuelhn Slu4y cf 
Oie Ptm<k LUtr^tert, tf, from tho 3rd Germnn cd, by P, M. du Mont iHitl* a. S. And Nw 
York. 12S1). 224-2S: Hdnrch v, Sybel, “Sifcn und G«dkhi« ilb«r die KrmtSfe,'' in hk 
KHi>H kiuttiuHt StkfiStm (Munkh. lS6d-Sl. 3 v.>. Ill, 117*66: Henri PiieonniAu. U tytk 
4t is crsiMdr ft *4 le ftmiUt A BfxUhH (Si. Cloud. 1177): Hitloiu it la Fttnet 

(PArm. l733-:«7, 36 v.). XXII, 353-408. end XXV, 50r-»: ThsuhAf (n. 3 Above). 606- 
09: French cr«neiAt>an by the MArquioe dc Saint Aulilre, U Ckanttn d'AndecA. eampotU 
au XI f tikh. par flickarilt PiUtin {F»r>e, 1662). 

• VoretMCh (n. IS). 145*46. 326.335. 438. 
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of the« letters seem to have passed from hand to hand as news-Jetters 
and some of them were utilized by writers of the time.*' 

The sources of the Second Crusade (1147-49) are numerous ** but 
more diffused than those of the First, so that its history must be searched 
for in general chroniclers of the twelfth century. There are only two 
formal histories of this expedition. The first ii by Odo of Deuil. a 
French monk who was chaplain to King Louis VII of France and accom¬ 
panied him to the East.** The second is the Gtsla Luiovki VII, the 
authorship and value of which has been much discussed. Critical judg* 
ment discounts it greatly and believes that it was not written until 
over a hundred years after the event. Emperor Conrad Ill's participa¬ 
tion in the Second Crusade is excellently related by Otto of Freiwng in 
his Gesfo Friderici I imperaloris. Book I. Divers French in all 

twenty-six—upon the &cond Crusade have been preserved.*^ The most 
famous is Suger's reprimand of the king for dallying in the East where 
he had accomplished nothing, while his realm was in peril. In the huge 
correspondence of Abbot Wibald of Stavelot, who was regent of Ger¬ 
many during Conrad Ill's absence, there are many letters which bear 
upon this crusade.** 

A cunous narrative is the Dg expuittatione Lyxbwignsi, which is an 
account of the diversion of some English and Remish crusaders who 
set out by sea in 1147 for the Holy Land, but changed their destination 
and instead landed on the coast of Portugal and stormed Lisbon, then 
a Muslim poases&on, cooperating with a French expeditionary force 
which had come by land. This ig the particular begiiuiing of the king¬ 
dom of Portugal.** 

By the middle of the twelfth century the Kingdom of Jerusalem had 
become a settled state in spite of the consunt peril which it suffered 
from external foes and internal discord- The Kingdom of Jerusalem 
was thought of as a sort of permanent outpost of Latin Christianity in 
the East, an international colony. The time was ripe for a sustained 
history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Crusades which had 
founded and maintained it. By this time a population which was of 

irtnilAtlon of wtetod ]QU«rt by D. C, M«n» In TfantMiont ani FtptiMjrm 
Iht ^tpnai Sauren af Buteptan Hiatofy (PhUnWphltr Univ. of P<ijniytv«nU, iaS4-»). 1. no. 

4 (40 ».), S«o KiM P. ItlAnl, m Aftkim 4» tOtimi lalin. T (1881). 1-219; Haknrfeh H«f«n* 
meyw. Dit Krauuugtbritft mu Jahrtn }0S$~ll90. aina tu* CtKkitlUt itt 

/fr«awrM (Iwubruck. 1901): Motiwaa. fl, no. 2114: tnd II. D«cnbourf, JS, 1902. 

« Por liunturo m4 Mounim, 11, 299-300. •* IM.. II. no. 2172. 

MrCNB. vol. 16S. «o)«. I2SS-a2 

** IM.. vo), 189. Mil. 1I21-14S8. For other edition! ind lltereture ko Pomuffr. 11,1112: 
HuUitt hUirairt (n, 19), Xfl, S50-71: WAltSNBACU, 11, 2S9-71. 

* Text end tnniletbn by C W. Pnvid. Dtaxpupuiicna Lyxbaimui. Tha Camtiasi af LiaPm, 
York. 1986; Record! of ClvUluUon icrice): cp, the edlior'i ertlclo in Spatulum, Vi I 
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French, Ncnnan, or Italian ancestry» but had been bom in Syria or 
Palestine, had grown up which looked to the Orient as its homeland 
and regarded Europe much as an Australian, South African, or Canadian 
regards Great Britain. 

The author of the hour arose in William of Tyre, who was born in 
the East about 1130, was educated probably in Italy, and knew Latin, 
Byaantine Greek, and Arabic. After his schooling abroad he returned 
to Syria and became archdeacon and later archbishop of Tyre, but was 
frequently recalled into the West. He attended the great Lateran 
Council in 1179, and in his capacity as chancellor of the realm was sent 
on diplomatic missions to the Bysantine emperor and the pope. Having 
tried his hand as an historian in compiling the Cssla orimtalium prj'wf- 
pum and writing an Hislma ortentalis, founded in part upon an Arabic 
chronicle (both of these works are lost), William settled to his great 
task, the HisUjria Hierosolymitana or Histcrrio dt Iransmarmis, in 
twenty’three books, the last of which is luifinished. It was begun in 
1169 and incomplete when the author died in 1184. He was master of 
a fine Latin style, gathered materials from all quarters, had unusual 
narrative power and skilfully wove the pattern of the subject, but was 
less critical and more credulous than an historian should be, though 
Sybel's criticism of him is too harsh. Beyond doubt William of Tyre’s 
Hislojy of JeTU$alm is a great and noble example of historical writu^. 
Its popularity was so great that it was soon translated completely into 
French, and parts of it into Spanish, Italian, Catalan, and Provencal, 
in addition to which it was made the source for much poetry, both in 
Latin and in the vernacular.*’ 

A continuation was made of William of Tyre’s monumental work by 
a certain Emoul, who in his early life had been a squire of Balian of 
Ibelin, one of the greatest of nobles in Syria. Both of them had fought 
against Saladin. This continuation was written in French and is known 
as L« Liprts EracUs or the Esloiu d'SracUs, from the opening words of 
the French version of William of Tyre: "Les anciennea Estoires disent 
que Eracles. . . Later this work was abridged and the nanative 
extended to 1231 by Bernard the Treasurer, i.e., treasurer of the abbey 
of Corbie. The French translation of William of Tyre, the Eraclti, and 
Bernard's continuation of the continuation, in the thirteenth century, 
were often regarded as one work under the title: Chroni^w d'Oulrmtr. 
Excluding the translation of William of Tyre, the Chroniqut truly 


f On WilliAin of Tyre, »ee Dodu (n, 1 above), 2-12; H. PrvU. “Sti;dt«n Elber Wilholm voe 
Tyrja,'* NA, Vlll (ISES). SS-136: MociNIfilt. II, no. 2187; vul HI. no. 2303; PotthaST, I. 
S60-e2: Vorctnch (n. IS). 293. Unfortunately no eritkal and compe^t edition of ihia very 
valuable work exiiia. The taek would be enormoui but very worth while. 
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ii OM of the meet channmg worke in the Preoch lanfuafe. lu delidoue «mplicity, iu 
delieht m dciion, the innocent credulity with which it will give two vercone of the 
tame itory ftimoet in the nme pagOi even Ite undlaguued putitanehip'^I impreae the 
reader ae a fair more eehoue hiitory would M to do.** 

Th« Third Crusade vras precipitated by the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin in 1187.** The news profoundly stirred Europe, and the three 
most powerful European sovereigns: the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
Philip Augustus of France, and Richard Coeur de Lion of England, each 
led an expedition for the recovery of the Holy City. Everything came 
to naught* but the relations of this crusade are, nevertheless, of interest. 
The Third Crusade is an event upon which we have ample contemporary 
evidence from Christian and Muslim, from Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, and Syrian Franks. The only general account is to be found 
in the seventh book of Gui de Bazoches' Chronogfaphia.’* The manu¬ 
script was discovered by Count Riant in 1877. Gui was cantor of the 
cathedral at Chdlons-sur-Marne and an interesting and voluminous 
writer upon various subjects. He begins with an account of his journey 
from ChSlons to Marseilles, whence the French fleet sailed in U90. and 
then continues with a record of the voyage and a history of the French 
expeditionary force which is not lacking in dramatic swiftness, in spite 
of the learned kind of Latin he wrote. 

The only other accounts of the Third Crusade by French historians 
must be excerpted from the works of the two most eminent historical 
writers upon the reign of Philip Augustus, Rigord, and William le 
Breton. »• As the kill’s stay in the Holy Land was brief and his conduct 
treacherous towards his allies both of these writers have much to apolo¬ 
gize for and much to conceal. In contrast with the paudty of French 
sources, the English and German material is copioxis. All the Anglo- 
Norman historians who were contemporary with the time, as Benedict 
of Peterborough, Roger of Hoveden, Ralph of Coggeshall, Richard of 
Devises, William of Newburgh, and Ralph de Diceto, deal at more or 
less length with the history of Richard 1 in the Orient. But one English 
source of his reign specifically deals with Richard’s expedition. This is 

" T. A. Arclwr. Tk* Crui9d% ^ Ritkmi /. nt9~93 (L«ndon, ISM: Bmlith by Ctn- 

\fmptf9ry WfHm, «d. by P. York Powdl. V), SSS. For edlUwift and | i lortiure on cheae vrorkk 
MaMOklNUa. lU. no. 2303; VorOtMCb (n. 1&).SS3; S. H. McNmI. S^kk^uw. IX (1034). 324> 
29; M. W, Baldwin. k«yman4 lit TTip4iii mi F 9 H 9 J yrrwtfMn. (Prineaton 

Univ. Ptm. 19S6). 

*Por MurccB. wo Mounikr. HI. noa. 2903^7. Tranalalad aktra«u in An^cr 
(n. 28). 

" MOLlMita. III. no. 2620; Potthast. T, 5S0. Th« Mvonth booh hu b««n edited aepereldy 
by A. CarullMrI. Bx Cui49mt U Bambiix ttttmtrtpkit (eicj Jena, 19i0). Sm 

M. Manitlua. <!<«CikicA;a drr fafrinirrAm Lii**«tuT im Miitthltrr (Munich, 1911-31. 3 v.). 1(1, 
614-20. 

Thao two have been noticed eulier 1a eh. XIV, on the hktoriifla of France. 900-1200 a.d. 
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the liinercritm pertirinorum ei gesta regis RtcardL*^ The work contains 
a detailed account of Richard Ta expedition to the Holy Land. The 
author was Richardi canon of the Church of the Holy Trinity in London, 
who states in his prologue that he was an eye-witness of much that he 
records. The narrative extends from 1187 to U99. 

The problem of the relation between the /finerarium Regis Ricardi 
and the Esfoire de la Cuerre SoinU. the beat European account of the 
Third Crusade, has been variously solved. In his ^ition of the Esloirt 
published in 1897 Gaeton Paris argued that the llmetanum is, except 
in Book I, a translation of the Eslairt. Book I and the corresponding 
portion of the Estoire he believed to be independently deriv^ from a 
common source (now lost) which he surmised to be a sort of journal of 
the &ege of Acre before the arrival of the kings of England and France, 
This opinion held until 1910 when Miss Kate Norgate proposed a theory 
almost diametrically opposite; she held that the Estoire is in substance 
based upon the Ilinerarium, except in certain places where the writer 
of the Bsloire may have deliberately corrected the statements of his 
original.” Mr. J. G. Edwards in a criticism of each of these hypotheses 
has concluded that neither supposition is acceptable, and contended 
"that neither has been translated or derived from the other,” and that 
the Latin account and the French account are both derived from a lost 
common original which may have been written in prose but possibly in 
verse by a Norman author.*^ • 

The German sources are almost as rich in information as the English.” 
Arnold of Lubeck, abbot of St. John's in Liibcck, in his Chronica Slaeo- 
rum deals at some length with the Third and Fourth Crusades and 
inserts a goodly number of documents. Tageno of Passau’s Descriptio 
ezpedilicmis Asiaficae Friderici is a precise journal of events en route: it 
extends from 1189 to June 21,1190.” Similar in nature and of almost 
identical title—.fftsfcrw de expeditione Frederici imperatoris^ii the work 

Edii«d by W. StubU, anS Mtmfiritii Ikt Utip* */I (London, 1SS4- 

6S, 2 V.: Ro]]« wrka no. SS). vol. I, Uw inuodueUMi:G bom, no. )S03: MouNitR. Ill, no. 
2392: Archer (n. 2S). 951-52. There b • Uantleiloa In CItfettkiM ol itu Cmaiu (London. 
1845; Sohn’o Anilquorbn Librwy}. 65-S9S. 

'•Kota Noriate. ''Tbo Ulentnrium Peregrincrum* ind the *Seng of AmbrOM,*" 

XXV ()510),SS3-47. 

" 1. C Bdvurda. '*Tho hinenrium regli Rlc»rdl ond tho Betoiro do lo lucrre Mlnte," ttt 
StHy» tn H9muT^ JamH Tail (MoMheoler, 1939). 5^74. 

** Lbted, wltheritkol lltmture, In MotlNSSit. Ill, ncc 291^28. Sea Kirl PlodMr. OarrRfcMa 
4tt Kttutttiet K«iHf Ftifdrithi I (Lolssif, 1870); % 0. Rlalslar. “Der (Creusiug Kobcr 
PrlodHch 1." FS>G, X (1670), 1-149; Anton Chrouat, ed., Qufikn ttf CesikklatSu Kfruuntti 
Ktitrr FiifSritMi f (HonovcTAnd Berlin, 1928: Serf^ms Rftum G^mnamr^rum. new icrWO. V), 
with bibltugniphy: DohJrnenn*Waits, e«r4tt/iaekm CuthiMa (Sth ed., Ldpug, 

tail), not. CS.‘)3-34, 5428: ChrouK, ToirRO. A*u»rf( and 4ii Hulftk DrtI 

kriliteMf tut CHekitMt its Kttuuutei Fiiiisiekt I <Gru, 1S92): Rcinhold 

Rdhricht. Btittitt tut GtttkiehU 4f* K*«uitiie (0«rlin, 1874-78, 2 v. la 1), 1,47-112, 
•MouNriit. Ill, flo. 2923. 
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of an Austrian priest named Ansbert which extends lo 1196 and contains 
many documents.*^ In addition, forty-nine letters are preserved in regard 
to the history of the German participation in the Third Crusade.** 

Two epic poems in French commemorate the deeds of Richard Coeur 
de Lion. The first is L'Eslom dt la futne sainlt,** composed by a 
Norman jongleur soon after Richard’s return from captivity. It it a 
source of the first order, for the author was an eye-witneu of the events 
he recounts and Is both full and impartial. The second is Zs Rman de 
Richatd Coeur de Lion, written about 1230 and hostile to the French.** 
In addition to these a clerk of Besancon. with the French forces, wrote 
a poetical account of the Siegr of Acre which is better history than 
poetry.*' A great many other songs upon the Third Crusade in Old 
French, Provenjal. and medieval German have come down to us.** 

The sources for that gigantic buccaneering expedition known as the 
Fourth Crusade ** are numerous, but only two writers are at all remark¬ 
able. These are Villehardouin and Robert de Clari, who broke down 
the Latin barrier which the clergy had erected around historiography 
and wrote history in a language which could be read by other people 
than clerics. The change was one of style, of treatment, and even of 
subject matter, for the world of work and adventure was not interested 
in themes which the monastic historian found it important to record. 

Geoff rey de Villehardouin ** was marshal to the Count of Champagne, 
a high noble and a man of valor, who was one of the leaders of the 
Fourth Crusade and an eye-witness of the sack of Constantinople. 
When the Latin Empire was erected on the ruins of the Byzantine 
Empire he was made ’'marlschal de Romanie.” He dictated his remark- 

*Cp. ClucHMt, Tat$n» (n. 3$). 4S-S0. and hisanicle in NA. XVI (1S91). SIS-SS. The MS. 
wae diapoveral in 1S34 by D«trieh, 4 KhoelmMter in Leipfi(. It htd been Kolea or 

ket From the (ibniry to vhkh it percelned in the previoue century and eeme into the hendeofa 
Jew. who lold It to 4 phyeiciiA at Ponelbcrf in Boheniu, who hod befun to cut it up lato 
etripe, when Dietnch fortunately hoerd el It and inform^ Dobroweky, who recofnieed ite 
viJueandeavedit from datruction. it data from cJm tats twelfth or arly thirteenth century, 
and wee publiihed at Prafue In IS27. 

■C«Uilc«uodlnRietaler(n,S6), lOS-U. «MotlNisa, 111,00.2331. 

• See GMtwi Parle. JNiwenle. XXVI (1K87), S53-». 

*• Publlehed by H. Pruts,'' EUi MitrenMachee Oedkht auf die Bdaxeninr Aeeorw," tDG. 
XXI (ISSl), 4S7-e4. 

• Cieton Parle, La liiUrHvftfranfaitt m maytti ep. tiHU {Sth ed.. Parle, 1914), 

eee. 134; Le Rous de LIncy. /Ueuail it cAcMi hiitarifutt /rewfeii itpuit U Xfl* 

XVin* iiklt fParU, IMl-dS. 3 v.}. 1. SS^US: Pr. Ri/nouard. CAeis ia atittnaiti iia 
irauPadauTt (Parle. ISlS-Sl. 9 v.l, [V, U^ISS; Hermann Schindler. Oil Ku^ttUii in iir 
tUprapintaliulttH uni mittilAeehinuickm Lytik (Dreeden. 1M9>. 

'* Kor Uteratitfo on the Fourth Crueadc end the Latin Bm^n of Cortetentineple (1304* 
Slh set PaSTow, 233, For the eourcce ece C. Kllrnke, Ott OuW/tk lur Ganhicku in tittutt 
XmoiHfii (Hrtalau, 1S7SI; F. C Hodgeon. Tiie Srly Hittaty of Vtnitiftom /he Fovniaiian 
ta tht Caaputi af CmMnlintpi* (Lortdon, 1901). appendix; Camiriiit Ntiitoai Hitkfy. IV 
(1923). 966; and eepeeiallv MOliKiBit. III. pp. 99-49. Salient extraeu in TVenslelirnr ani fit- 
pfiMtin. 21). in.no. I (SOpo ). 

** For hu lUesee HlUaiu iMltalu it la Franco (n. 19). XV) 1.150-71. 
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able {La ConquiU dt ConslontinopU) after 1207.** Although 

written to justify his conduct and to exculpate himself and the other 
leaders in this infamous affair, his work is a valuable source- Ville- 
hardouin's astuteness appears in what he omits; what he relates is 
substantial and trustworthy information. As an example of thirteenth* 
century French prose it ie a classic of sinewy sentences, brilliant narra¬ 
tion, and terse characterisations. Villehardouin possessed the art of 
expression to a high degree. It is the earliest specimen of racy and 
vigorous Old French prose. “It is the first work of importance and 
sustained dignity in the French tongue. ... At the same time that he 
dictated it, Villehardouin had no precedents to go by, no models to imi¬ 
tate. He was in all respects—language, narrator’s art, style—a pioneer.” 
One is reminded of Herodotus’ ability to tell a tale," or of those memoirs 
of adventure and daring-do with which Tudor times were replete. 

Villehardouin was a great noble. Robert de Clari was a simple knight, 
whose narrative UEstoitt dt chious con^uisenl ConslantinopU,*' in 
the Picard dialect, reflects the interests and feelings of the men-at-arms 
and of the pilgrims who hung upon the skirts of the army. In some 
places he supplements Villehardouin, in others he checks and controls 
him. His description of Constantinople between the two sieges is par¬ 
ticularly interesting. 

“Never, since the world was created,” writes Villehardouin, “had so 
much booty been won in any city.’’ The sack of the great capital 
stj^gers the imagination. It was worse than that of Rome in 1627, 
which is saying much. Berides gold and silver and jewels, relics of the 
saints were eagerly sought for. A curious inventory of these is the 
Exuviae sacrat Conslafitmopolilanat,** which may be supplemented by 
the account of the Theft of AbM Marlin, a curious tale of the pious 
depredations of an Alsatian monk among the Crusaders.** Poetry and 
chanson and letters also contributed to the sources of information on 
this crusade, ae of previous ones.** 

'* Por II l«ntur0 pd thU rnnukiUe work Ma POTTHAtT, 11. tOM; MO&INI tft. I (I, no. 3349 i 
CMitvt LuTwon, Hut9iftd4 h liilirsiunfftnfsite <l3ch r*v. Pd,, Parli. 1913). Part 1. Dk, ], 
<h. S; Gtbrld Ktnotaux, HU. IV (1S77). 74>103. Engl-ih trvulatlon by Sir F. M»ni«l4 in 
Bv«ryman'« Librvy <L«ndo(i, IMS), with sa inlrodiKikn. 

« SumplM art th* two freat kcim* In St. Mirka (Sv«ynun*i oS.. ?-S). the account of the 
itomiog of tiM city (16-17. 31-44). ajid ol Um batUo Ia which Baldwin wu ra^d* priaoner 

9 Mcci^niw. Ifl. no. 3S5U PoTTHASt. II. 97$. Sn|lkh trenalation by Betsor H. MeKacI, 
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• fkid.. no, sees. The pMMgc ie irtnelated In C. H. Healclne, TAt Rtnaiuonet tf Ikt 
Ctnlufy (Cambridge, Meea., 1927), 234. 

• Sc« MoLiNiPR, III, non. 23SO, 2358-04. The Greek tceounte of the Fourth Cruaedc end 
after will be found in another chapter. 
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The diversion of the Fourth Crusade to Constantinople from its 
intended attack upon Egypt, in order to utilize that country as a naval 
and military base for the recovery of Palestine, left the conditions of 
the Christians in the East in a more precarious position than before, 
Only Syria remained intact- In the Holy Land Acre was the chief place 
still withheld by the Christians from the Muslims. Fanned by the 
papacy, preaching of a new (fifth) crusade reached a high pitch and 
culminated in the abortive expedition of 1217.” The sources of this 
crusade are chiefiy accounts of the futile attack upon Damietu.” One 
work, however, is of larger interest. This is the Htstoria mtntalis sm 
HieruclymUana by Jacques de Vitry, the most famous preacher of his 
time,” His original intention was that the work should be in three 
books, the last of which was to relate the triumph of the Fifth Crusade, 
and consequently the work is unfinished. Book I is a history of the 
Holy Land down to 1193; Book II is a scathing indictment of Western 
Europe for its indifference to the Crusades and their failure so far. 
Jacques de Vitry's Epislolae also are very valuable.” 

By the thirteenth century Europe had become di&Uusioned in regard 
to the Crusades. The Sixth and Seventh owed their initiative and sup¬ 
port wholly to Louis IX of France, and the historiography of the 
saintly king's reign has already been related. After the loss of Acre in 
1291 the Crusades degenerated into futile, and even fimtastic expedi¬ 
tions, all of which foiled. Only passionate die-hards and visionary 
enthusiasts had an interest in them.” 

*• A Ueor Ue (• Uv<he, " La pridleatlon de )a crewde au treuiime litefe." FQH. XLVt tl 
(ISSO). S-SS: Reinhold Rahricht. "Die Knuesupbewesunf im Jehre 121?," FDG. XVI 
(ISTd). 1S7-M. 

"Vet accounu tee Hebirich Heidanhcimer, "Die Korreepondens Sultan BajaaeVe II mlc 
Papet Alexander VI." itiuthri/i firt KiHktftttathiclUt, V C1SS2}. SU-73, and Relnhold Rdhr- 
ieU. "Die Kreuaprediften tefcn den lalam," iM. VI (1SS4). S50-73: H. HooseNve(, "Der 
Kmazus ^ Dimietu. 121^-1221,” MUitHutitn d*4 ettHrritkitekm hulilult fui Of- 
ttkicknferukuHi, vm (1SS7), 1SS-21S. and IX (ISSS). 24^, 414-47. 

*• For ediUone aee M()LiNm, lit, ncm. SSSS. 2390.2393. 
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Wffkt (Laiptls and Berlin, 1909J. 
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CHAPTER XJX 

MEDIEVAL SYRIAN AND ARMENIAN HISTORIANS > 


S OME knowledge of the history of Syria and Armenia is a necessary 
preliminary to an understanding of the historiography of these 
two countries in the Middle Ages- Syria and Armenia, along with 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt before the Mohammedan conquest 
of them, were comprehended within the Eastern Roman or Byzantine 
Empire. But if not independent political territories, they were economic, 
intellectual, and religious entities which were sharply distinguished from 
the Greek or Hellenistic authority which controlled them and which 
emanated from Constantinople. 'Hie Byzantine Empire during the bar¬ 
barian invasions had proved a bulwark which the invaders could not 
overcome, whereas in the West political conditions and the whole man¬ 
ner of life was charged by the German conquests. The vitality of the 
Orient was manifested at this time not only in the prosperity of its 
trade, and in its missionary spirit which invaded Persia and even 
Arabia,* but also in a revival of the national languages, Syriac and 

• Vpoc Syrian hUwrlomptiy we, for namea of write* and ediCionc. the Mediepol 

ffislffry, It (1913). 748-40, IV <lS2d). SOS-13. Tecta with modem UUn iranelacione in O^r^iu 
ifrifiiotum ckniiiawrvnt ed. by J. 6. Chabot. I. Guidl, H. Hyvemat. and 5. 

Cerra do Vaua (Peris and Lapti|. 1903 0.). Thie collection has vaiioue sertw. coniaininf 
Aethiopic, Coptic. AnbJe. and Syriac vritera, and each volume is keued ic two parts, the flrst 
containlns the test and the othe tbe Latin tranalstioft. Consult J. B. Chabot, LinSratinu 
e*ri:i*nim it rOrifjU; LUHratuu syn’afKs (Paris. 1S35>. and his article, ‘*La littdrature hu* 
toridoe ds* Syrians;* ftH. CXXXVll (1921K 74-SO: the article on **S7 tuc Utcraturo’’ by 
Norman M^Leaa in the Sn<yclapM4ia Briionnko (Uth ed ). XXl, 730-25 and the works 
mentioned st the end: and C. firoclcelmann and athars, GudUthit 4 *t dttitiHeinH Luittoluttn 
dM OiUnU (Leipsii. 1907), 30-40,51-64. 

Upon Arnenlan hiitcriofraphy. ice the Commit* Hitiery, IV, 614-lS; GiasON, I, 

4S6 end II, 543-66: the artleie on ’'Armenian Literature," by P. C. Conybeara and Sarkia 
ToMllan, Id the Brnychpat^it BiUanHka. II. SSS-S4: (he work ol Brockelmann just men¬ 
tioned. 77-13C; and Pdii Neva, L'ArminU tktUitnn* ti ia Hiitfotvti CLeuvain, ISS6). Por 
french translations of the chisf historians, tee M. I. BroasK, C»iUtli»n fKislotunt etnimMS 
(Sl Petersburf, ISra-TS, % v,): Victor Langlols, ed.. C^Utelion iu kimrimt anrlsM « aw- 
dsms* U rAmtnit (Paris. 1869-50, 8 v,); and the Biklkthitm k\iia*i^» arminUntu. ed. by 
Edouard Duiaurter CParia: A. Durand. 1868 ff.). Per the Imporunee of the Armenian bl^ 
e^ans and a chrondogfcal Ibc of aulhm, cm the introduction of Dulturicr'a Arct volume la 
(he last-named collection, entitled Bklmckt$ rur It thntitktit tmMitnt: and ep. reviews In 
JS, 1669. PT. 626-36, 690-701, 1870, pp. 314-26, 1672, pp. 647-62, 709-27. and 1896, pp. 
730 ff. The Syrian and Armenian historians of the epoch of the Crusades are snumanted in 
MOLiNisk, If, 296 and noa. 8156-66: testa In Btevtil 4a eniuda: ioewtunu 

arminiffu, ed. by E. Dulaurier (Paria. 1907. 2 v.), with a valuabia Intreduetion In vol, I: brief 
analysis of contents in GianoN, VI, 630. A. J. Saint Martin. M4mtitit kisiati^a W loop’s- 
pkitun turfATfxMt (Parle, 18I6-J9. 2v,), la based on Armenian taste. 

* Jerome Labourt, L< CkTistic"is"a denr FBmpin Ptnt row l« dyntaiit Ststaiif4t. 2t4-S$2 
(2nd id.. Paris. 1904): Louis Duebsene, PAs Ckufthn StpoteUdfttm Ftm. tr. from (heFrench 
by A. 11. Mathew (New York aod London. 1907), ch. vU. 
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Annenian—and, it may be added, Coptic in Egypt. Eusebius’ CArom* 
cle or his Ecclfisicstical History were the models imitated by Syrian and 
Armenian historiographers when the writing of history began in these 
countries. The influence of St. Jerome also had its part, for Jerome, 
after sojoumi ng for two years at An tioch (372-374), spen t five more years 
as a monk in the desert of ChalchU before he took up his permanent 
residence at Bethlehem. 

Religious dissidence accentuated this national sense in Syria and 
Armenia. Nestorianism was a Syrian protest against official Hellenism 
and official orthodoxy, while Armenia claimed apostolic origin for its 
church. Accordingly, the Syrians and Armenians were indifferent to the 
Persian, and later the Mohammedan, assaults upon the Asian provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire, and even abetted their conquests. By 636 
Syria was conquered by the Muslims, in 652 Armenia was overrun. 
Although the Mohammedan domination was not as severe as usually 
thought, nevertheless the rule of an alien people and an alien religion 
hardened the sense of nationalism among the Syrians and Armenians. 
The hold of the Muslims was closer upon the Syrians * than upon the 
Armenians, whose mounUinous country was difficult to subdue, so that 
Armenia preserved a precarious independence in its fastnesses until 
1064, when the Seljuk Turks, already masters of the Baghdad Caliphate, 
reduced it to subjection. Henceforth until the Ciusades, Armenia sur¬ 
vived only in the Cilician Taurus, where the prince of Kars, unable to 
defend his country, look refuge under the wing of Constantinople. This 
was the origin of the kingdom of Little Armenia—the only Armenia 
left—which became an ally of the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the time 
of the Crusades (1099-1291). At the same time Syria became the Princi¬ 
pality of Antioch under the rule of Bohemond. 

Syrian historical sources * are prevailingly of two types: chronicles or 
general histories, and a long series of biographies and hagiographic doc¬ 
uments which constitute a mine of material, but a kind which is very 
difficult to evaluate. Almost all the important Syrian historical works 
have been published, some of them in whole, others in the form of 
abridgments or excerpts; some with translation and some without. They 
are of value because they often throw more light on eastern aflairs 
than do the Byzantine chronicles. The oldest Syrian historical work 
after the expiration of the Theodosian house in 450 is A History of Ifu 
Tim of Ajfticlion at Bdtssa and Amida and throughout All M^opotamia 
by Joshua Stylites, written In the reign of Anastasius (491-518). It is 
the most exact and the fullest account we have of the wars of the Em- 


* In 96$ Nkephonia Phoeu movered Antioch, but li wst ]o»t again k 10$4. 

* See the article ol Qiabol dtod above 1a the fint CMveg^P^ of a. 1. 
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peror Anastasius.' Zachariah ol Mitylene was a rhetor or scholastic of 
Gaza, who lived in Constantinople between 491 and 516 and wrote an 
Eccltsioitical Hisioty of the years 450-491. He was a prot6g6 of Eupra- 
ziue. the court chamberlain to whom the work was dedicated. In late 
life he was bishop of Mitylene. Although the author was a Greek and 
not a Syrian, the work was soon translated into Syriac.* It deals with 
' events of the fifth and early sixth centuries which relate to the Mono- 
physite churches in Syria and Egypt, and is complementary to the work 
of John of Asia. The chronicle itself is very interesting. The doctrinal 
disputes of the period are brought into relief by the correspondence of 
the disputants themselves, and the latter portions of the work contain 
also interesting information on the political conditions of the time. 

John, the Monophysite bishop of Ephesus, who died about 588, was 
the author of an Eccltsiastical History, only part of which has survived. 
The work furnishes important and otherwise unknown information con- 
cernir^ the political and religious events in the rdgns of Justinian and 
Justin II. Parts I-II extend from Julius Caesar to 572, but they are 
known only through long extracts, as said above, in the CkronieU of 
Joshua the Stylite. Part III (672-^) is preserved in a manuscript in 
the British Museum.^ A series of small chronicles and fragments of 
annals has been combined in the Corpus under the title of Chronica 
minor a A 

James, bishop of Edessa, who died in 708, was the best Syrian writer 
of the seventh century. His Chronicle, written in imitation of that of 
Eusebius, comes down to 706. Unfortunately the unique MS. is very 
mutilated. 

The chronicle known as the PseudO’Dtonysius of Tellmahre, preserved 


* WUlitm Wcifbu Tht Ckrenklt «/ /Mibftf (Ju StyliU in Syn4C. A.D. 60t (C*fO* 

brtdxe, 1882). 

•G1990H, IV, $20^21. HtTmgthtna, XI (ISOl). 214^. TrantUud by E. W. Brooka and 
F. J. Hamilton (London, iSM; 5yuntinttT«)cii).ravkew«dln BHR, XVI 74S^. 

' Edited Wllltam Cureton, TJu Third Part if (iw Httiory 0 / Jshm. Bnktp tj 

Mpkmt (Ojiford, ISO), tr. under tha aame title by R. Payne SmltK (Oxford, ISSO). There ia 
I nview of Cureten in HSR. XXXI (ISSS). 90-71. 

I C^thaMlha rt>Mt Imporunt are: ( 4 ) C%tpnt<on Situtnum, written in the accord hall of tha 
dath century, a prcciM tftaufh ehon record: (b) (he Chontcon trwtymum it mUImu rr|>i»w 
Ftrtttum. which runa from the daath of Konnued IV (690) down to the fall of the Saamnld 
dynaaty of Perala (641) and ww writlan about 660: (e) the Ckttnicrn MtntniUimm. compoaad 
at the end ef tha aeventh century by 1 Mvonito, of which tha laK fraimenta termintte in 064: 
(d) a fna» frafment rclatlva to the Muallm conqueat of Syria Axea Dw date ef the eelebritad 
battle of Yarenuk on AllC^JK 20, 696; (c) tha CAffiji/e9fi m*ict//antyni, lematlmaa called the 
iiPtr Oaff^Aaniw, Is a compilation made In th* relcn of Caliph Hlabam (724-749), with the 
aid of four aariea of documenta, the Jlrat ol whieh esterda to 640. the aeeond to 970, tha third lo 
696. aod the iaat to 529: (f) the roanymam ad annwn M ptrii mh*, repawla and com* 

ptcica an anlerierchrenieJe which eitandcd to795: (g) FragMan/acAranfrf gwnymi, which nine 
from 764 to 919; (h) Ckranfcaa yacaW Edausnf,* (i) Anally a aeriae of all ehwt notleea ef in* 
fcrior interoi. of which lha lltlea nacd not be enumerated. I owe thla lial to tha article of 
Chabot (s. 1), 76-76. 
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m a unique manuscript in the Vatican library»extends from the Creation 
to the year 775 and is divided into four parts. The first, which stops 
with Constantine, is chiefly based upon the CkronicU of Eusebius, to 
which the unknown writer had added data of a legendary nature bor¬ 
rowed from Syrian writers.* The second part extends from Constantine 
to the end of the reign of Theodosius II (450), and is almost entirely 
based upon the EceUsiasiical History of SocratesJ* The third portion 
which terminates in 565 is derived from the lost history of John of 
Asia, supplemented by other material, the most important of which is 
the Chroniclt of Joshua the Stylite. The fourth part is particularly 
valuable for the history of the Mohammedan conquest of the provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

The Bock of the Gceemors, by Thomas, bishop of Marga (A.D. 840),'* 
and the Liber Turris of Mari and Amr,'* have been long available, as 
also the volumes of contemporary or almost contemporary biography 
collected in Bedjan’s Ada Sanctorum Syronm. More recently two 
other sources of Nestorian history have been brought to light. The first 
and more important of these is the Synodiccn OrienlaU.^* It contains 
the acts of fourteen councils of the Nestorian Church between 410 and 
780. The second work is the History of Mshikka-Zca.'^ This is a history 
in the form of a series of biographies of Nestorian bishops, running 
from 90 to 550 A.D., when the book was written. Scholars have now 
gotten back to original and contemporary sources and can now study 
the history of a Church which, being outside the Roman Empire, was 
also outside of the interest or knowledge of either Roman or Greek 
ecclesiastical historians. Its history and its theology have hitherto been 
known only from its enemies.^* The tenth century was the golden age 

* Bditod by 0. F. Tul]b«rg. Dionysii Telm^khcTirttii tkrtnici lihtr primus (tJpaaJi, 1S50): 
Me Ktrl Krumb«cber, Crsckieku der bptmiHisck^ Lilttte/uf (2nd ed.. Munich. 1SS7J, 
404-05. 

* Unpublbhed. but Me Tr, Nm. Anelyie dee peniw intdim de la chronique attribute t 
Denyi de Tdlmahrd,' ' in Jitutt 4t fOtUnt ekrttitn, ISO? : and (he Mme tenter, “ Lea auteure dM 
ekMitieusa a((ribii4e k Dan ye de Tellmahri et k Joeuft la S(>i<is/' BulUUn friiiem d'kisMtt ir 
d» liUtrlutt, XVJIJ. pi. ilk {18d?>. S4-S8. 

II Thle pdrUon vts edited, with a French (lanelatlon, by J. 6. Chabot, ChreHieue it thnys 
44 TtiUhiuPtt. iusitHmt ptnU»'(Rv\4. 1896, 2 v. In li Bibllothteue de Tficule dee llautte 
fitudea. no. U2). 

>■ Fte See* »/ GoHmart: Ik* HiMrio menw/i'ra tj Them**. Bixh*p a/ Matfs A.O. S40. ed. 
by S. A. WallU 8ud|« (London. ISSS, 2 v.). 

I* Edited by Ji. Glamendl, Mmis, Amri U Slik^t 4* putlertkis Ntsi»fi»nofum <9mmtn\4t{o 
(Rome. lS99,2v.), 

Edited and trBr«lated by J. B. ChabOl In Soi\t***l*tlT*Us itt m4Husenls4t la DibHotkieut 
Nalxanat*. etc., XXXVI ((Parte, 1902), totaJlIriKeW pp. 

'*TeKl and Vanalatlon by A. Mkniana (Metul: Dominican Preee, 1907; Lekpsif, 190S, in 
vel. 1). ThaMS. vraedleeoveredinthcdietrlctof Dwer. (t wu unknown to 
Labourt (n. 2 above), who d^torad '*la leeune." 

* Per Information upon Neetorlen hletoHofraphy, baaldca the work of Labour! (n. 2). aee 
P. C Burkilt, Satfy Bssltrn CkfttHanUp (LoMoo, J904)and W. K Wicram, *'Tha Aaeyrlan 
Church,” CQR LXXI (1910-11), 141-60. 
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of ArmenU^the time of her best historians, John the Catholic and 
Thomas Ardarouni. 

The most remarkable Syrian historian of the eleventh century was 
Elias Bar Shinaya. He was bom in 975 and was at hrst a monk in the 
monastery of St. Michael near Mosul* later archpriest of the abbey of 
Abba Simeon on the Tipis, then Nestorian bishop of Beit-Nouhadre 
and in 1008 became metropolitan of Niaibis. His great Ckrcno^rapki'a,'' 
which unfortunately Is mutilated at the beginning and the end. ii a 
remarkable work. The work is in two parts- In the first are five chron* 
olofiical tables drawn from the Old Testament, from Adam down to the 
era of the Seleucids; a list of the patriarchs of Alexandria down to the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451: a list of the dynasties of Egypt: a list of 
the Nestorian patriarchs down to John V (905); and finally a summary 
of events in the East from 25 a.d. to 1018 a.d. The second part opens 
with a compotus or treatise on the calendar among the Syrians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, which is concluded with a con¬ 
cordance of the years. Finally comes a aeries of studies upon the solar 
year, the lunar year, upon the computation of feasts among the Jews 
and the Christians, and the different methods of calculating Easter. 
Not the least remarkable feature of this Chonograpkia is the fact that 
Elias constantly indicates his sources. Eusebius is the authority most 
often cited among Greek writers. But over thirty Syrian and eight 
Arabic writers are mentioned. After his time the extension of Moham¬ 
medan domination over Syria utterly eclipsed Syrian historiography, 
and the current did not resume its course until the time of the Crusades. 

The ChrcnkU of Michael the Syrian, the work of the patriarch Michael 
(1166-99), is the greatest historiographical legacy of medieval Syria. 
This huge work begins with the Creation and extends to 1196. Previous 
to the author’s own time it is a resume of the works of all his predeces¬ 
sors. But his method is superior to that of previous writers. Michael 
cites his sources. At first, inspired by the example of Eusebius and 
James of Edessa, he endeavor^ to arrange his text in chronological 
sections. But the length of his chapters compelled him to abandon this 
device, and as a rule each page is divided into thht columns. The middle 
column deals with "profane" history; the first column is reserved for 
marvellous events like earthquakes, eclipses, great storms, etc.; the 
third column is devoted to ecclesiastical history and enumerates the 

'' EdiMd by S. W, Bro^a uid J, B. Chtbot, BUt mtlTop»iil4« ititiitni »pua ehrtMlpiieum 
(^rta and L4Jp*l|, ISOS-IO. 4 v, In U. Thil U in Um C^>iu seri^um tkriuisimum {n. 1}, 
•nd Includes a UUniranaUUmi fot a French innalation ms L. J. Dalaporla, La Ckronaptfkit 
i'SH* bar-StHgyg, 4t Niaibt {rsrls, 1910), In the unique MS' In th« BrltM Mu* 

Mum the pt|«t trs divided inlo double eolumna, of which one eontsina the Syriac tost, and (he 
other an Arabic tranalsUoA. ThIa msy be the oritinai autofraph. and the Astbic uamalatM 
that of Ellaa himacincp. Bttut fkiatai’t kcUtioMti^u*. Xll (1911), 2S9-91. 
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patriarchs in their order of succession. This complicated arrangement 
makes difficult reading for the reader, but the abundance of informa¬ 
tion compensates for de^tive method." 

In 1899 a unique MS. known as the Anonymous Chroniclt of 1234 was 
discovered at Constantinople by the patriarch Rahmani who published 
it in 1904- The unknown author lived in Syria in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is divided into two sections-^ecclesiastical and profane’* his¬ 
tory. At the end of the thirteenth century appeared the Chronography 
of Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286), who was metropolitan of the Jacobite 
churches in the Baghdad Caliphate. It also consists of two quite dif¬ 
ferent parts: first a universal history or chronicle dealing with secular 
affairs, followed by an ecclesiastical history of the Church from the 
lime of Aaron, brother of Moses and first high-priest of the Jews. Part 
of the ecclesiastical portion was continued by the author’s brother and 
then by an unknown hand down to 1495-'* Syrian historiography, like 
Bysantine historiography, expired with the Turkish conquest of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

Armenian historiography began in the fourth century with the con- 
venion of Great Armenia to Christianity—for the Armenian Church’s 
claim to apostolic foundation is without historical basis. Henceforth 
the continuity of Armenian historical writing was preserved almost 
without interruption down to the eighteenth century in spite of the fact 
that Armenia has not been free «nce 1375. The last Armenian dynasty 
reigned from 1080 to 1375 when the country was conquered by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt, and soon lost to the Mongols under Tamerlane, 
Since then Armenia has been divided between Russia. Per»a, and 
Turkey, as it still is, except for four months in 1920 after the treaty of 
Sevres. 

Physically Armenia is an alpine land and from remote antiquity has 
been a buffer state between rival empires. Politically it was under the 
rule of this or that neighboring power, or else maintained a precarious 
independence by playing one off against another, but neither Persian, 
nor Greek, nor Parthian, nor Roman culture—the last the least to be 
expected—influenced Armenia until we reach the fifth century, when 
the schools of Nisibis * and Edessa flourished. In addition to l^ing a 
political and military battle*ground Armenia now became the object 

x »Uh • tnniliitlen, br J< ChtM. St VUM It Syritn {Parii, 1399* 

1910. 4 V.): t lj(9f (UUt vDlums (1924; brou|h( t(M MtitoTi lAlroductlM and Ir^icsi. Ao in. 
ftflor ibridftd Armtnian tf«n«U(lpn of Mkh^ wu publUbod in Pmch trsnakUon by Victor 
tonflola. CkftHiiui St WeM It GttitS (Ptrli. 1S6S). For a long extract of the Armenian teat 
with a French trinelitlon beMath.eea (n. 1>. 1.909*409. 

" For a fuller account of Bar Hcbraeue and editlona of hie Ckrtmtnpky. eae below, p. S63. 
aad note S3. 

* A. Lavigerle, Ettai kislafiiut $ur FieM thriiitwH fBitsu (Parie, 1S60). 
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of a KuUurkampJ at once intellectual and religious. Greek and Syrian 
thought, both Christian in nature, now combatted Persian thought and 
pagan Zoroastrianism for supremacy in Armenia,** The victory was 
won by Syrian culture, intellectual and religious, Christian and Syrian 
culture was established in the schools of Edessa and Nisibis with the 
consent of the Sassanid kings of Persia, after Che rout of the Roman 
army and the death of the Emperor Julian in 363, as a means of com¬ 
batting Greek orthodoxy. In the fifth century the schools were Nes- 
torian (i.e., Syrian) strongholds.” A study of the Armenian language 
shows that the Armenians were a combination of Phrygians from Thrace 
with the ancient Hittites in the seventh century B-C, The Armenians 
had to manoeuvre first between Persia and Maccdon, then between 
Persia and Rome, then between the Baghdad Khalifateand the Byzantine 
Empire, for after Persia came the Arabs. In 1021 the Turks appeared 
and the dispersal of the Armenians followed, 

Christianity created Armenian letters and Armenian nationality. For 
until the middle of the fifth century a.d. the Armenians had no writing, 
and before the invention of their alphabet, about 404 a.d,, songs were 
their only literature. No document in Armenian from the period of the 
monarchy is extant. The real converters of Armenia were Gregory the 
lllurainator and the virgin Hripsime, in spite of the legend which makes 
Bartholomew and Thaddeus the apostles of Armenia. Owing to its 
ecclesiastical origin Armenian literature in the beginning was naturally 
monastic. 

Armenian historical writing began under Graeco-Syrian influence.** 
The intellectual history of Armenia was stimulated in the fifth century 
by the translation of Eusebius' Chronicon, of the writings of the church 
fathers, and even of some of Aristotle into the native tongue. The labors 
of the patriarchs Sahag and Mesrob, who died in 442, were almost 
wholly devoted to this kind of work.** 

The earliest known Armenian historian was Faustus, who lived in the 
fourth century. But there is extant a fragment of a brief history of 
Armenia by some writer previous to Faustus, and it has been conjectured 
that the first two books of Faustus, whose work as we have it begins 

*> combit 1« doBcrlbiRl by EIImcu*, bbhoo of the AmaduAlline (d, 480). Bn^lieh w*- 
Utlon of hi* work by C. F. Keiifnanfi, THi Vttitn, «nd 0 / BaiiUtfIkt 

Ctnlainint an AefMnitf ikt Rthtiaus Wan h*imm Ihi Ptrnans 4n4 Ikt Atmaniotu (London, 
lS90)i B l«ur French trmnelaUon in LingloU, CeUreftfn (a. 1), If. 1S3-261. cp. ITS-SS for 
InlreduetioA. 

1 * Uboun <n. 2). eh*, vl, vil, ind 1 . eop. ldl-32. zeS-Sri (fcUtfkh Kkhn. Thtayof m 

kfaptu4tlia un^ JunlUut Apitanut ali Bx44H*n {Fre^urf i. fir., lSaO)i 196^12. 

>> For critical I itoraiuro eco Gi t, 4M end 11,663.^. 

^ Coriwn, **B>osr«phi* du bienh^eui at Mint doctcur Mearob.” V. by J. R. Sminc In 
I^angloU, Ca/lfelian <n. 1), 11. 3-11 On (bo Armenian ver^ of Saaebiu* ae« JS (ISIS). 
645 >10 (ia20).97-ll2. 
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with Book in, were borrowed from this First Anonymous.** Faustus’ 
work was written in Greek, for the invention of Armenian letters was 
not made until the fifth century, and is very nationalistic in spirit. He 
consulted official records and priestiy annals and even used old songs 
as sources.** Late in the fourth century, in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius I, an important political change took piace in Armenia, 
when Armenia was partitioned between the Roman Empire and the 
Persian kingdom- Nearly two-thirds of the kingdom passed to Persia 
as Persarmenia or Persian Armenia, over which Chosrov, a Christian 
Armenian noble, was appointed sub-king, But the arrangement did 
not work successfully and the government was soon placed in the hands 
of Persian A double conflict of culture in these years pre¬ 

vailed in Armenia. Christianity and Persian Zoroastrianism were reli¬ 
gious rivals for supremacy in Armenia, and in Western (Roman) Armenia 
the Greek language and characters were used, whereas in Eastern (Per¬ 
sian) Armenia the government forbade the use of Greek. The result 
was that the prevailing literary language over the whole country was 
Syriac until in the fifth century the Armenian language developed its 
own national alphabet and form of writing.*^ 

The first Armenian historian who wrote in the native language was 
Agathangelos, whose Hislory of the Eet'in of TtridaUs, in which is em¬ 
bedded a life of Gregory the Illuminator, is preserved both in Armenian 
and in a Greek translation. Tiridales was the earliest hero of Armenia, 
and reigned when Diocletian was Roman emperor. After the Persian 
conquMt of the country in the third century he, when a mere child, 
was spirited away and educated at the imperial court and was restored 
by imperial assistance in 286- A bitter conflict followed between Rome 
and Persia, at the end of which Tiridates was restored again.** The 
death of Constantine in 337 was the signal for a new war between the 
Roman Empire and Persia, which lasted until 360, in the midst of which 
Tiridates died in 342, after a reign of fifty-six years. The fortune of the 
Annenian monarchy expired with him- Persian forces overran the land, 
the Christian priests were expelled, During this tumultuous period 
Armenia’s patriarch, Gregory Lousavoritch, or the Illuminator (d. 332). 
had been the valiant leader of the people. 

»»GlMON. II, 865, Arother unknown vr\M btw nwroic or adapted ih» fint Afwnymw*. 

but t lonr exlraci from It l» embodied in Mow* of Chortne {from 
UK J . Ch, S down throuih DK, 1 1. ch. S), printed in UnaMe, Cb/Urtiw (n. J )> 1.3-63 under tbe 
tide, Apv Cs/lne. 

AwTapI?! ”?52!**2S4 5^ *** ^ Duleurier, 'Lee chanU populelree do |•Arm^tl^e,” 

•Gibbon, Ul. 392 and note S3, Thii invention ie attributed t© Mmoh. The Anwnlan 
aiwabet orifinftlly contained 36 letierej two more were added ItWr. For an eapJanation ©/ ll 
eee Le Grand* SHcyehpiiit. Ill, IOlS-19. 

* Sec CiSBON. 1,3^76 for ■ greiphic account 
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Tom by «vU and religious strife within and subject to invarion from 
without, Armenia’s fate for three hundred years was a dark and bloody 
one. History languished until the latter half of the fifth century when 
the ChrontcU of Moses of Chorene (Khoren) was written, which begins 
with Noah and terminates in 430.* From the time of Moses of Cho¬ 
rene, Armenian historiography, like Syrian, shrank to a mere trickle 
until the triple criws in the first quarter of the tenth century, when 
Armenia was simulUneously tom by the ferocious feud beivwn the 
two greatest princely houses, the Bagratids and the Ardzrouni,** The 
patriarch John the Catholic was a churchman, a statesman, and an 
historian, and wrote a of His Own Times (a.d, 924).*' His style 

is verbose; and he was indifferent to dates, but well informed and “the 
only person capable of action left in Annenia. He had an appallingly 
difficul t part to play, as spiritual adviser-in-chief to a number of eternally 
quarrellit^ princes, especially now when his country was overrun by the 
infidel Arabs and the only help could come from the heretic Greeks.” ** 
After the repulse of the Muslims and the pacification of the country, 
John the Catholic's History fades out in 924. Uchtanes (Oukhtanes) of 
Edessa is the obscure successor of the enei^etic Cathoiicus- 

The creation of the kingdom of Cilicia or Little Armenia during the 
Fiiat Crusade, after the Turks, following their smashing victory over 
the Byzantine Empire at Manzikert in 1071, had obliterated the original 
Armenian kingdom, gave a new impulse to Armenian historical writing. 
The long alliance between the kings of Jerusalem and those of Armenia 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries stimulated Armenian historiog¬ 
raphy. The greatest of Armenian historians arose in Matthew of 
Edessa,** who wrote in the first quarter of the twelfth century. He 
was a fervent patriot, and divided his resentment against foreigners 
among the Greeks, the Turks, and the French crusaders. Matthew’s 
own work covers the years from 952 to 1136, but a continuation by 
a priest named Gregory extended it to 1162. Immediate successors of 
Matthew of Edessa were Samuel of Ani,** author of a Ckronide or rather 

• IM, r. 450; C. n. TiM Zfawi 0/M9e4nt (London, 1SS7*1M6, S v.), I, 

SS?^. Proneb trinolation in L«n|]el*. CpiUeti^n (n. 1), 11, S3*176, odltero iniroducclon. 
47^; m, $i» above, n, 2S. trinUttion by M, Louor, D*t Mmu mh Cfmtftt Of* 

ttkiefiu OrMi-Ariiwtitiu (RogMibun, ISdd). 

■■ For on account of thil MO Siovon Rundman, TM Smptw Romonut and Hit 

Rtiin (Cambridio, 1S29], chi, vil-viU. 

*• Frineh IraniUtion by A. J. Siint-Mertln, HiMitt i'ArfUnit. pm U psirimtht /nm VI. 
dil }48n CoIMffMd (Parik 1841). 

Runciman (n. M, 12S. 

"GissOK, VI, S30. Proneb tranilacien by Edouard Dulauriar In hii (n. 1): 

Chroni^utitMeUhintfBduM ionHnuUparM^inUFttlu (Parii, 1S6S):lons«striicuofUM 
Armenian text with French tranilalion bereath in Rvmtil dtt huioritiu Sts croiMdM (0.1;, 1. 
I'ISO from Melthcv. 151 *801 from Crcfory, 

** French Kantlaiiun in Drooiec, CptUetion (n. 1). tl. 3«0-4S3 with oolM. 
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chronological tables taken in part from Eusebius, from the beginning 
of the world to 1179, and through a continuation to 1348; and Cyriac 
(Guiragos) of Gandzac,” who wrote a Hislmy of Amenta from the 
time of Gregory the Illuminator to 1270. Somewhat earlier Armenian 
historians in the tenth and eleventh centuries were Thomas Ardzrouni,’* 
Stephen Asoghig of Daron,*’ Arisdages (Aristacesj of Lasdiverd,” and 
Gregory Magistros. 

In the second ha if of the thirteenth century decline ia manifest in 
such writers as Mekhitar of Airivank and Orpelian. Haitum, an Arme¬ 
nian prince who aiso was count of Clourcy, a fief of the Principality of 
Antioch—today Corghos or Gorigos—was the author of a Htstary of 
tfu Oriml from 1076 to 1307. *• He went to Cyprus in 1305 and be¬ 
came a Praemonstratensian monk and visited Pope Clement V in 
Avignon, where at the pope’s request he dictated a ffisiory of the Tarim 
in fVench, which was immediately translated into Latin. Both versions 
are eztant.* Haitum’s brother Sembat [Sempad], who was consuble of 
the kingdom, was also the author of an Armwian Chronicle (952-1274) 
which later was continued to 1331. He also translated the Assues of 
Aniioch into the Armenian language. 

Finally, it may be said that Armenian historiography, in contact with 
Western Europe through the Crusades, borrowed the rhymed poetical 
chronicle from France, In the twelfth century Nerses, the famous 
patriarch, composed an SUgy on the Fall of E4essa in 1144,« but his 
correspondence with the Emperor Manuel is historically more valuable. 
In the next century Vahram, seaetary of Kir^ Leo III, was the author 
of a more ambitious rhymed chronicle or History of Armenia during the 
Crusades, which begins with the conquests of the Scljuk Turkish chief¬ 
tain Tughril Beg in 1037 and concludes in the year 1280. 

The epilogue of Armenian history was written after the fall of Leo 

" e'Arm4Hit. tr. by M. I. Broawt (St Pecenburg, 1S70). 

•» French trtjulttion 1 a Brocut, ColUeti^a (n. 1), f. 1-260. 

* Ctrmtn (r*n«]aUoA by Hslarkh CcImt and Au|uai Ourckhardt. Du Stgpktim m Turn 

Armniuht CutkicUt {Lelpaiz, IM7: SaipiuM >«cf> tl pr^ftni. JV); Prvich tranalatton by 
Edouard Dulaurlv. Niiturg umftmllt pgr Rlitiint dr D*tm (Parla, 1SS3 1917 2 v • 

Fi41icar>»fw e* rSuH 4u Itmpm Maniu. acr. I, XV] 11}. 

■ HP^lOfl, tr. by SvarMe Prod’hofflfna (Parla, ]M], 

* W, R, Lon|, 9A.. Lt fig* it M Ytloriv i4 Oriaw, dy Hgylon. Fnnca 9j Q9ti%u (Univ, of 
Oikase^aaa, 1934): French and UUn toxu In tha Rgauil iti kitwims iu gniagiu (q. ]), 
II, 111-S6S. 

* LHyitoiftmfTugiltguit pigiunt* tl ttaagtin du Sftmdmptftttt it Tongrit. cD, the Hitigirt 
lUlitgtTt it U fitantt, XXV (IBSS). 479-607, cap. 606. Tha 6\i Franch tiat H p^tad in L. da 
fiodcor, VSxlrtmg Otitni au mygtt e/t (Faria. 1677). ISS-SSS; ep. ForrHAtT. 1.572, 

Sampad, CAr»nf<na 4 h roynew it la PtIiU AmMt, In RetutH i*t hislorittu i*a atiiaitt 

<n. 1). 1.606-00. 

** Tan and tranal&Uon In the wma Rtgugil, 1,223-6$. 

** £ii|lbih tnnalation of Vahram In C. F. Koumann. TrarnManafttm lAe Ckirmi cni At- 
mgnign (London; for tha OrienUl TTanalatton Fund, 1631.3 v. In 1); toxt and French tranala* 
tne b tbe Rtevtil (a. 1). 1.491-635. 
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VI. He had been imprisoned by Constantine IV, who wished to destioy 
the royal Armenian line, but escaped only to be led captive to Cairo by 
the Mamelukes (1375). There he commissioned his almoner and con* 
lessor, John Dardel, whose Chronicle relates the end of the dynasty.'* 
Leo VI was released in 1382 and died in Paris in 1393. 


•• Jean Dwdd, Ckrmifin fArminit, In lh» (1. 



CHAPTER XX 


ARABIC, PERSIAN, AND MONGOL HISTORIANS 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES • 

P RE>ISLAMIC history, aa among so many primitive peoples, was 
merely ballad or saga, half legend and half history.* Poetry was 
the vehicle of history. The earliest actual history dealt with 
isolated, important events like the Battle of the Camel, the Battle of 
Siffin, etc. Muhammed Ben Ishaq (d. 767), whose grandfather was 
taken prisoner and was one of the captives brought to Medina before 
the Prophet recovered Mecca in 632, is said to have been the earliest 
recorder of Mohammed's campaigns. Some of his information was 
acquired from the Jews and the Christians in Arabia, whom he calls 
"the people of the former learning.” He also wrote a history of the 
ntle of the Umayyad Dynasty of Damascus. 

Like all Semitic peoples the Arabs were sticklers for genealc^, the 
lineage and tradition of their forefathers. Hence the adherence of all 

‘ HM of suthon and odickms aec the MeJtetel Ntsi»ty. tl (I91S). 758-62, 

76S-S7, tiKl IV (1923), 393-94, SXO-U. 831-36, S42: for Spaniib Arabic hlatofiau Me {(1 
(1932), 631-35. Peman hietoriane muM be dininruiehed frm other Muilim writers, (or al* 
Uioufh the Peniane were Mohammedanized. their hislariane dul not atwaya write in Arabic. 
In hiaxoriea of Mohammedan literature thia dininction i$ not alvaye rude dear, Reynold A. 
Nieholaen. A LUergry Hitigry q/ ikt Aro^ {3cid ed., Cambridfe, 19^. 11-13,144*47,241-50, 
$44-66, 435.4I, 452^4 ( H. A. R. Gibb, At 96U UlfT»luTt, sn Iniroditelien (London, 1926); 
D. $. MarfOliouth, Ltcluni on Arabic HuUniam (CulculU, 193C); F. WUatenfetd, "Die 
CeechichtaeehreiberdtfAnberund ihre Werho.'* AbkaHdiitntftidtrkti- CcstUstkaJi 4eT Wirren* 
uk4fl«ntuC*Uinitn, HieU'Philol. Klaioo, XXVIIJ (1881), 1-170 and XXIX (1882) Diatathe 
writer* in 590 perafraphe. with an index of name* at the end, 136-391: Carl Broekefmann, 
Guckiehi itrgrakiitktn Lflttanr (Wdmar: Emil Pelber, 2898-1903, 2 v.), theatandard work, 
corrected and brought up to date by two larfe aupplententary volumea (Leiden: B. J. Brill, 
1936-86): a brief popular account [2^ pp.] by the lame author and with IdentIcaDy the aama 
title appeered in 1901 bound with Paul Horn, GtickkkU dtr pgrtiukm UUffatur, to tern v^, 
VI of Pit Liilttaturtn dti OUmt in ginnUattUllunt*** (LeSpilt: C, P. Amelania Verlaf), and 
waa ranted aeperately aa a 2nd ed. in 1909: Osment Hunrt, lMtHaltir4 or eta (Park 1902), 
tr. by Lady Mary Loyd aa A HiMry a/Araik Liltfdittc (London, 1909): Cuatev Pfanmatler, 
HaiUbueh 4ft Iilam-f.ittratur (Berlin, 1923): Guitev Rlehtcr. Daa C»ithiekuiil4 4tr eretaietan 
HtiUrik*r4«a Mimlalini (TOblnjen. 2933): Philip K. Hlttl, Pta Orltirufflka lilamit Slou 
(Ke« York, 1916), Introduction, and hie artkie “Hletory and HlatorlmaE^y: IiJam," Biuy- 
tkp^ia 9 / (ta Satiai Sfunw. Vtl, 360-83: Gipson, VI, $29-30: CJaude Cahen, "Lae chro* 
nUjuee arabea eortfernant la Sy^ I'Eiypteet la Mtaopotamie, da la conquSte araba 8 la cob* 
QuHeotlomane, dana lee Ubllothequeed’Iatanbul,'' fltfua 4u 4tu4ti islamipm. 1936, pp. 99S- 
G. CeneuJt aieo tho artklae on the aeparate wrltera In the BneycUpiiia of Itlom. ed. by M. T. 
KoutHna and olhera (Leyden and London, 1913-36,4 v. In 6); and In T, P. Hufhee, Dttlionory 
of 7r/eM (3nd ed., London, 1885). For Perela, beaidea the work of Hom mentioned above, lee 
^ward C. Browne. A Liurory HUioryof Pottie (Kew York, 1906-24, 4 v.), vola. 1*11, 

*C J. Lytll.” Ancient AraMn Poetry asaSourceof Kiatorical Informatlorv/' Joumolo/lko 
SoyelAfiatieSoeUiy, 1914, pp. 61-73. 
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Muslim hteloriana to isnad. i.e., the chain of authorities by which a nar¬ 
ration could he checked back to the original eye-witnesses of or partici¬ 
pants in an event- This practice carried with it a careful system of 
dating. Muslim chronology begins with the Hegira or Flight of Moham¬ 
med from Mecca in 622 a.d. This made for chronological uniformity 
and aimpUcity. in sharp contrast with the bewildering varieties of 
medieval Christian chronology in which the new year might begin with 
January 1, or March or the Nativity (December 25), or Easter, 
which made confusion worse confounded, because Easter is not a 
fixed, but a movable date. 

It was a long time before the Arabs bec^ histoncal-mindcd. His¬ 
toriography was an acquired characierisiic in Islam. There was a 
strong feeling against the writing down of traditions. 'Hie deci«ve 
influence may have come from conquered Persia.* Ibn Hisham wrote 
the earliest biography of Mohamm^, about 828 A.D. Although after 
the Mohammedan conquest of the East, Arabic was the only vehicle of 
literary expression, it is important to observe that most of the thinking 
in Islam and most of the literature was of Persian mind. 

The intellectual intolerance of the Byzantine Empire in the fifth and 
sixth centuries made the Hellenic lands poorer and enriched Sassanian 
Persia. At the end of the fifth century the Emperor Zeno closed the 
school in Edessa and the exiled scholars found refuge in Persia and 
helped to found the famous school in Nislbis. In 529 Justinian closed 
the schools in Athens and again the exiled scholars were received by the 
great Persian ruler Chosroea 1. The result was that ancient Greek 
thought was carried on in Persia when it was neglected in the Gr«k 
Empire and much of it perished. Under this Greek stimulus the reign 
of Chosroes I witnessed a revival of interest in history- The king had 
the annals of the Persian Kingdom collected, appointed an official his¬ 
toriographer, and supervised the production of The Book of Kmp 
{Kkudai^Namak), which begins with the mythical history of the ancient 
Persians as found in the books of Zoroaster. Since the royal annals of 
the Achaemenian and Parthian epochs had almost wholly perished, 
these periods are meagerly dealt with- The sustained record commences 
with the Saesanid rule (226 a.d.) and was brought down to the time of 
Chosroes II (526). Under the later Sasaanids, Agathias, the Byzantine 
historian who wrote in the rixth century, mentions ^'Persian Bool«” 
which seem to have been annals of a sort, and Muslim writers mention 
a KhudaUNomak or Book of Kings which Ibn El-Mokaffa translated 
into Arabic in the middle of the eighth century. Masudi eaye that in 

* See Ihc comments of Brockelminn in htt work Crt. 1). I. 134—but cp. a dilfcwnf 
Spprooch In h« smsll one, 101^, tiul Browne (atio b. 1), I, 27^71. 
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the tarly Pari of the tenth century he saw an Arabic version of a Pahlavi 
work which dealt with the history of the Sassanian kings; and a Book 
of Kings caJled Khudai Namak, perhaps after the Chronicle of Kings 
of the Achaemenians, existed up to the time of Firdausis who drew 
information from it. Unfortunately this work is lost.^ 

The Persian language died out. Nevertheless there was an organic 
relation between the Sassanian culture and the Saracenic>* in spite of 
the huge gap in our knowledge of Sasaanid Persia due to the destruction 
of the archives and literature in the first furious conquest of the country 
by the Arabs. There was no Alexandrian Library in Alexandria when 
the Arabs captured it. But according to Ibn Khaldun. Omar ordered 
his commander to throw all Persian books into the fire or the water. 
Like Alexander’s wanton incendiarism, that of Omar. too. played havoc 
with the Persian annals. Among these he specLhcally mentions the 
Noma-i’KkusTapen and whatever they were—the oral 

traditions of the Dehkans,* and other records generally. The Arabs at 
first had little interest in their Persian predecessors, and destroyed much 
of the historical material once available. Saad*ibn*i-WekaB, the vic¬ 
torious commander at Nehavend (641), seized the collection of historical 
materials made by Danishwar, under the orders of the Sassanid sover¬ 
eigns. The portion dealing with the earliest Persian dynasty, that is 
the Peshdayon, was translated and sent to Omar, who ordered the 
whole to be translated into Arabic. But when the religion of Zoroaster 
was perceived to play so large a part in Persian history, the work was 
stopped and the manuscripts destroyed. Only about one-twentieth of 
the sacred books of the Sassanian period survive; the Zend-Avesta, once 
"written with gold ink upon prepared ox-hides"; and the remnant of 
historical records is even lees. 

The comparative ladlffetence of the Zoroaitrian prieeta. who were practically the 
«ol« {uardiana of the oU literature ... to ail boobe which did not bear immediately 
on their own mlenata. led. no doubt, to the Ion of the greeter part of the profane liter¬ 
ature of the Saaaanian periods 

After the Muslim conquest of Perria, Perrian historical tradition was 
badly preserved by the Persians. The medieval Persians offer the 
remarl»ble example of a people which completely forgot its past, and 
which replaced a great history with a perfectly imaginary one. Neither 
Cyrus, nor Cambyeea. nor Darius, nor Xerxes were known to medieval 

* Mantekji Nu««rvBTtjl Dhalli. ZtTOKirion CittHmion p»m lh» BartUtl Timn U tht 
fell of 0)4 iMt ZeteetOien Bmpiu, OSJ 4.P. (Nev York! Oslofd Unlv. Pime, 19S2}. ZSl. 

* On the Satunian nilo •» Theodor NOtdeke in Dfulukt /iunateheu. XVJJl (IS79I. 

* The Dthkeiu were an order among tho hi{h P«r«Un noblea dovoted to the preM'vatioo of 
traditloni. 

* Brown* (n. 1), 1 . lOS. 
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Per^a «xcept from Cre^k sources. Instead a mythicaJ dynasty of ancient 
gods and demons was invented. The Arabic language, both for political 
and for pious ends, was eagerly studied by the intelligentsia of the 
country. The people, of course, continued to speak their own vernacular; 
but only by slow degrees was advantage taken of the practical Arabic 
alphabet for the writing of Persian, which for centuries had been written 
in Pahlavi. possibly the most inconvenient alphabetic script ever devised. 

Among the captured treasures of Ctesiphon was a copy of the impor¬ 
tant historical work, the Kkudai-Ncmak, which was sent to the k^lif 
in Damascus, where it was kept as a curio. In the middle of the eighth 
century a great Persian noble named Abdallah went over to Islam and 
translated this work into Arabic. It opened the eyes of the Arabs to 
the long and great history of the country which they had conquered, 
and almost simultaneously the Muslims t<gan to show a double histor¬ 
ical interest—in their own past and in the past of the peoples whom 
they had subjugated. The Annals of Tabari (838-923), in the long 
and interesiir^ account of the reign of Chosroes the Great (531-579), 
prove that a considerable amount of Sassanid historical sources survived 
the Mohammedan conquest. There are fragments of the Hislory of 
Persia in the writiw of Ibn Kolaiba (d. 8^) and the work of the 
Alexandrian patriarch Eutychius who wrote a world history down to 
940. The Khudai-Namak is the main historical source of information 
about Persia for later Arabic historians. Abul Mansur of Tus translated 
the original Pahlavi version into the later Persian language, and this 
translation was the basis of the great epic of Pirdawsi. 

The lubetance of a certais niinber cf other Pahkwi works which have pariahed is 
p rea e r ved to aome extent by loine Muhamnadan writers, eepedally the earlier AraUc 
biitoriana (that i*. Arabic-wnting, for meet of them were Per«an» by race), such ae 
Tabari, Mdi’udi, Dinawari and the like, who drew for the moet part their material! 
from Arabic tnnal&tione of Pahlawl bcoki.* 

Three of these historians all lived and died at about the same time. 
Ya’qubidied in 900; Dina wan in 895; Tabari in 923; Mas’udi flourished 
in the middle of the tenth century. 

Mohammedan scholarship, other than that of a religious nature, was 
a continuation or offshoot of Sassanian culture, chiefly promoted at the 
school of Jundi-Shahpoor, which was founded by Naushirwan or Chos¬ 
roes the Great in the middle of the sixth century. Sassanian culture 
was wider and more catholic than that of Byaantium at the same time. 
Arabian historians were really familiar only with Persian history from 
the sixth and seventh centuries, and not greatly with even that. 

*IM.. 1 . 110 . 
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Of the five eminent Muslim historians in the ninth century—Ibn 
Qutaibah (d. 869)» AUBaladhuri (d. 892),* Ad-Dinawari (d. 895), Al- 
Waqidi,‘* and Ibn Wadih aUYa'qubi, who wrote about the same time 
—four were Persians. 

The classical period of Arabian literature extended from ca. 750 to 
1000, but though the writings were in the Arabic language, the 
literature was no longer exclusively of Arab authorship. In the post- 
classical period (1000-1258) it was prevailingly of Persian authorship, 
although written in the Arabic language. During the first period of 
Mohammedan history Medina was the center; in the second it was 
Damascus; in the third it was Baghdad. The most important event in 
the history of western Aua since Mohammed's time was the destruction 
of the Khali fate by the Mongols in 1258. The fall of the Umayyade 
was the end of the purely Arabian period. 

Although the Islamic empire was eariy broken into separate and 
sometimes hostile states, the intellectual culture of the Mohammedan 
world was a singularly uniform one. This was owing to the universality 
of the Arabic language as a medium of literary expression, even amor^ 
non-Arabs and non-Muslims. We find many Persians and not a few 
Christian historians, but each and all wrote in the Arabic tongue. The 
prevalence and the sacrosanct nature of the Koran gave a uniformity 
to the written language which prevailed over all other languages cur¬ 
rent in the Islamic empire, even Greek and Syriac, and also prevented 
the usage of local dialects. 

Muslim historiography was strikingly independent of previous his¬ 
toriographical tradition in the countries which were conquered by the 
crescent. There is no evidence of any translation of any Greek his¬ 
torian into Arabic. Muslim historiography is without a trace of classical 
influence. It is as it historiography began with a clean slate. This fact 
is all the more remarkable when it is considered that Persian and Greek 
science made a profound impression upon Islamic thought. 

The result of the Arab conquests was the gradual absorpUon of the 
conquered peoples, who brought with them their experience and tradi¬ 
tion which operated to carry Mohammedan civilisation beyond what 
the unaided abilities of the Arabs would have been unable to achieve. 
Theology, jurisprudence and philology began to be cultivated, and out 
of them history sprang. An encyclop^ic tendency towards vast erudi¬ 
tion is apparent from the beginning of the Abassid period onward (750), 

* At*B«iliidhurl'« Hianory ^ rJu Mutlim {Kiloiu hu pranervid tot 

ui t C«t«Ued •Mount o( tho InitliuUon of the poll Ux lovi«d upon non*MiKlims. Saa lAiV.. I. 
201-0S. 

'*AI*Waqidi, the sreat hlalorian oT tha Mualktn eonQueau. tafl bahind hire a be hundred 
botae of bo^i, each of which required two roen to carry tt. 
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dnd in this period “history was definitely established as an independent 
branch of the science of tradition." 

With the rise of this dynasty which founded Baghdad and established 
the great Baghdad Khalifa te, Muslim historiography displayed a new 
dignity and magnitude. The Abassids were clement and intelligent 
rulers of the conquered peoples, whose rights were recognized in formal 
covenants. Such charters were valuable historical sources to supple¬ 
ment the Muslim sources. The establishment of Baghdad marks the 
beginning of Arabic literature and historiography on a broad scale, for 
then Persian literary tradition was brought to bear. The translation 
into Arabic of the Sassanid of tht Kints gave a new impulse to 
historical writing. Abu Mikhnaf Lut ibn Yahya, who died in 774, wrote 
thirty-three treatises on different persons and evenu, but his most 
important work was a Hi$iory of ike Cmque$t of Iraq. 

The last decades of the eighth century and the early decades of the 
ninth were a brilliant period in Abassid histori<^Taphy which answers 
in the East to the contemporary intellectual renaissance In the West, 
in the time of Charlemagne and his immediate successors. Waqidi 
(760-837), a native of Medina, a favorite of the famous Haran al- 
Rashid, was the author of the Kitab-al-Maghazi, a history of the military 
and missionary expansion of Islam, and of many lesser works. When 
be travelied, and he was an inde^tigable traveller, it required 120 camels 
to transport his library, which he took with him everywhere. Of more 
eminence is Al-Mada’ini (d. 830-845), whose name indicates that he was 
connected with Ctesiphon, author of the Bock of the Conquests from 
AburBeh to Othnusn, ^e Book of Iks Khaims, two monc^aphs on India, 
the Indian Frcptnces and the Book of the Indian Frontier, the Kitab-al- 
Maikaii, and his Ta'rikh al'KHulafa. His long list of works seems to have 
covered the whole area of Muslim conquest except North Africa and 
Spain. While AJ-Mada'ini looked chi^y to the East, AI-6aladhuri 
(d. 892) was principally interested in the westward expansion of Islam. 
His History covers the conquest of Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, Spain, and Nubia. The titles of all his works 
ffll five printed pages. 

In the ninth century 

ipedsl sttenilon sttschet to the conUmporvy developments In the identlflc etudy of 
hietory. The n« msterial loy to hand in the evly monographs and it remeined only to 
work thorn up into flniehed ireetiera. Tht firat Importmit work, a Hiitvty oj ihe Cmfuesfi 
by Al'Baladhuri (d. S03}," ieeekotivs In method: it supplies a consecutive narrative of 
theennguot nfeach provirKS. . . . Whether this was a natural step in the development 
of historical wridng or due to outside influences is a moot point About the same time 

" Cp. Orownc (n. U. t, 201. 
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Al'Ya'qubi (d. after 891) wrote on stmtiar luwe a chronological summary of universal 
history from the Shi’ite point of view, aa well ai a work on hiitorical geograi^y, the 
arlteat of its kind in AraUc literature.’* 

In the same century AI Pakhii was ‘'a graphic and picturesque his¬ 
torian.” 

This new historical-mindedness was due to the growing intellectual 
ascendancy of Persian thought, which began with the rise of the Abas- 
sids, whose policy was to play the Persians against the Arabs—for it 
must be remembered that the Persians were Mohammedans, too. Then 
the Iranian genius began to recover and came practically to rule the 
Khalifate intellectually. It was the result of the founding of Baghdad 
and removal of the capital of Islam into the Persian sphere of influence. 
Before us moves the court of Al-Ma'mun and Karan al-Rashid with its 
”enlightenment”: the heresies begin to develop and Mohanvnedan 
orthodoxy hardens; the great doctrinal parties of Shi'ites and Sunnites 
are formed. The time was come when the Persians began to avenge 
themselves upon their conquerors. In the tenth century the Persians 
roused themselves from the stupor of Arab domination and turned to 
writing prose and verse in their own language, which was by then largely 
impr^aCed with Arabic words, and thus created what was practically 
a new literary lar^uage written in the Arabic alphabet, and laid the 
foundations of modem Persian literature. In the eleventh century 
Persian ascendancy reached a climax owing to the paralyzing effect of 
the power of the Seljuk Turks in Baghdad, who ran the government. 
This alienated and antagonized Persian sentiment and drove Persia, 
politically only a province of the Khalifate. in upon herself. The rise 
of Persian literature began when Persia inteilectually became detached 
from Baghdad. This is not to say, however, that there was an impass¬ 
able gulf ffxed between Arabic and Persian. The Persians in history 
and literature still stood within the great circle of Mohammedanism 
politically and religiously, but intellectually they had become self- 
conscious and felt a pride in the past history of their country, in its 
past literature, and the Persian language which had never utterly died 
out. 

The difference between Pahlavl and the earliest form of modem 
Persian—except for the Arabic element in the latter—was a difference 
of script. The oriental mind has ever associated written characters and 
religion together. Syrian Christians, who have lost their native tongue 
and whose language is Arabic, write Arabic in the Syriac characters: 

>'Cibb (n. 1). 66. 

" Sm Brawns (n. 1). I, lSS-200 for an iceounl ol Ihe aubjufetlon of Perala which had 
volteil after the death of the third Umayyad khalif. 
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Turkish'Speakmg Armenians and Greeks use Greek characters when 
they write Turkish; the Persian Jews similarly write in the Persian 
language, but in Hebrew characters. The Pahlavi script was almost a 
cryptography, it was so intimately related to the priesthood. In conse* 
quence, after the Arab conquest, deprived of sute and religious support, 
it yielded before the more legible and convenient Arabic script. In the 
tenth century interest in Persian antiquities became very great and 
poets and annalists exploited the remnant of what was left of the tradi¬ 
tions of the Dekhans. It cannot be positively determined when modem 
Persian literature began to be separated from Arabic literature. Of 
actual books the Persian translation of Tabari’s Annuli, made about 
963. is among the earliest. 

This intellectual movement among the medieval Persians is one of the 
pussies of Islam, indeed, a puasle in the general history of culture: for 
the Persians, although kindred to the Greeks in race and language, were 
uninfluenced by the conquests of Alexander, and never became Hellen- 
ized. No more singular break in cultural history can be found than in 
the period extending from the time of Alexander’s conquest (330 B.c.) 
to the establishment of the Sassanian monarchy in 226 A.D., and the 
strangely ineffectual influence of Hellenism upon Iran. In the Middle 
Ages the Per^ans succumbed to both the religion—which, however, 
they transformed before accepting it—and the language of the Arabs. 
Yet when the Persians some three hundred years after the conquest 
began to write, their literature, although written in Arabic, was still 
Persian in genius. 

Unlike the historic^praphy of Western Europe which declined in the 
ninth century, Muslim historiography, under Persian inspiration, grew 
stronger and sustained its quality as well as quantity. Not until the 
twelfth century do we begin to observe serious signs of decline in it. 
The greatest of all Muslim historians in the ninth century—indeed, one 
of the greatest of all historians—was Tabari (838-923),'* a native of 
Tabaristan, whence hie eumame. He studied in Baghdad and Fustat, 
was an indefatigable traveller, and assiduous searcher for information. 
Tabari’s Miitory qf thi PropMs and Kina universal his¬ 

tory in the Arabic language, at least in intention, for It was so volumi¬ 
nous that he did not live to complete it, Contemporary with Tabari 
were Ahmad ben Abu-Tahir, author of a History of Baihdad, and 

>• French truMlatinn of Tebirf by H. ZoWnberf from the Penian venion which atl'emi 
mode in MS {Paris, 18S7-74, 4 v,): Cemtan translation by Thsodor Nbldeke, GtHhitklt itr 
f’rrjrr uni Ar«^ tur Ztii Mr Soioniitn (Leyden, ISTS), For roaditig on Tabort see Brawoe 
(n. 1), h 3S0 SI: G, W. Thatcher’s snicla on him in Ihs Btiiannieo (11th ed,, 

Ifill). XXVI, 322: snd Sllveetre de Saey In JS. 1S32, pp, 532-44, SM-SlI.snd 1S37, pp.280- 
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Al-Dinawari, botanist, philologist* mathematician, geographer, and 
historian in one, whose Book oj Loni Nauotivts is a sort of out* 
line of universal history. Of unique interest because of its character 
is Ibn Qulaibah's (834-900) Book of Sooereiinty and Govemmtnt, 
which is a history of the Islamic state. Another Persian chronicler 
of the tenth century used a Parthian chronicle which he found at 
IstaJchr. 

Miskawaihi, who died in 1032, related the history of the wars with 
the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas (963-969). He was of Persian origin. 
His work is singularly valuable for matters of taxation and finance, and 
for economic and social conditions, but he recounted events with vi* 
vacity. He had been inspired by the reading of Tabah’s Annals. For 
the period before 970 a.d., his main authority was the ChronicU of 
Thabit ben Si nan, which begins where Tabari ends and continues to 
993 A.D. From the year 970 Miskawaihi, as he himself claims, is an 
independent authority^* His work is one of the most instructive in 
the Arabic langu^e. Tabari declines as he approaches his own times. 
Miskawaihi grows better in proportion as his narrative becomes 
contemporary. 

The chronicler who follows Miskawaihi, Zahir-al*sin Mohammed ben 
Husain Rudhrawari, viaier of Muqtadi (1038-91), is of a very different 
sort. His work is mainly an abridgment of the CkrcmicU of Hilal ben 
Muhassin ben Abraham, which in turn was a continuation of that of 
Thabit ben Si nan. Of Hilal's ChrmicU only part has been preserved. 
He lived from 989 to 1078 and was a convert from Sabianism. For¬ 
tunately Hilal's other and more valuable work, the Book of lha Viziers, 
has come down to us intact.'* 

The Persian national legend reached its ultimate stage in the famous 
epic of the ShAhnIima or "Book of Kings" of Firdawsi (ca, 935-1025), 
the greatest poet of medieval Persia. His work was completed in 1010. 
It remains to this day the "chief source whence the Persians derive 
their ideas as to the ancient history of their nation." Only the fourth 
^k. however, is really historical; it deals with the Sassanian period.’^ 
His expressed purpose was to revive the annals of ancient Persia, a 
course which drew down upon him the opposition of the Khali fate gov- 

rSt CetteMiHt Perlign ^ " Th* RipttUwt ij Ihi Nlhm" by (Oxforfl. 

21, 7 V.: ThtSziipt49llH'Ab^iiti4C4i\pbatt.ttlamieCttUuty). 
Vols. I*rtT contain the Arable text, ed. by H. F. Amedros, voli. IV-Vl. an Bnfliah tranaUtlcA 
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eminent.^* The Arabic historians, as a class, had a contempt for Persian 
history before the Muslim conquest, and so either ignored it or distorted 
it. Firdawsi, as a Persian, was interested in the pre-Muslim history of 
his country, and not in Mohammedan history, which in part may ac¬ 
count for his ignorance of Arabic history. His treatment of the Sassanid 
period tallies fairly well with what we know of it from Bysantine sources. 
Firdawsi excuses his inabiiity to be more full and more exact about 
the history of the early Persians on the ground that no records were 
available. 

Even as far east aa Turkestan historical writing is found. When, 
in 699, the Samanids were driven out by the Central Asian Turks, a 
powerful dynasty was established by Mahmud Yamin ad*DawIa (996- 
1030), who, though illiterate himself, had almost a mania for acquiring 
fame as a patron of learning, and either kidnapped scholars or exacted 
them as tribute from the states which he conquered. In this wise, after 
the conquest of Khwarasm, he became the patron of al-Biruni (d. 1048), 
author of Tht Sunwing Monuments of Past Generations. a comparative 
chronology, merely factual in arrangement but valuable in that impor¬ 
tant particular. He took advanUge of Mahmud’s campaigns in India 
to write also a History of India, “which in subject and scientific method 
stands alone in Arabic literature.” For this purpose al-Biruni learned 
Sanskrit and translated several Hindu works into Arabic, and inversely 
also translated several Arabic translations from the Greek into Sanskrit. 
A native of the oldest part of ancient Persia, al-Biruni investigated the 
antiquities of the Ancient East in the true spirit of historical criticism. 
In his chronological work mentioned above, besides relating what his¬ 
tory of ancient Persia he could, he gave specimens of the old dialects of 
Su^d and Khwaratm. Thus he lists in these dialects the names of the 
months and of the thirty days in each month, together with the names 
of the signs of the lodiac, of the seven planets, and of the mansions of 
the moon. According to Abu Rihan, the solar calendar of Khwaraan 
(Khiva) was the most perfect scheme for measuring time with which 
he was acquainted. AI-Binini says that this calendar dated from an 
epoch anterior by 980 years to the Seleucid era. or 1304 B.C. He speaks 
further of the Khwarazmian writing and records, which, he says, were 
carefully examined by Koteibah Ibn Moslem when he conquered the 
country; and al-Biruni strengthens the authority of these native docu¬ 
ments by citing a single family named Shahiyeh which claimed to be 

x n mull b« tdded lhal tik intmilwt w&a moro l&udibl* tbM hii ixicutlon. frir he dlipliyed 
predijioua itnonne* cf hiilory. Ppr oumplf. he did Ml knew when 6i|hd>id wii founded 
{762) i he made AJerender 4 ChHelian, and eonfuMd Zorowtar with Abraham. 
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derived from Cyrus the Great, and to have ruled from the Achaemenian 
period down to the time of the Mohammedan invasion," The original 
fire of King Jem, the eponym of the Iranian race, was supposed to have 
survived unextinguiahed until this invasion. Of course fable and legend 
abounds in this old-world history related by Abu Rihan, The alleged 
expedition of the HImyarite king from South Arabia who founded Sam¬ 
arkand can hardly be credited; but there was certainly an ancient tablet 
in an unknown tongue over one of the gates of the city, which was sup¬ 
posed to commemorate this expedition, for Jeyhani, the Samanid visier, 
distinctly relates that he saw it in about 920 a.d., and that It was de¬ 
stroyed during a rising of the mob while he was living in the city, 
Whether this inscription was in Zend or in Creek or in Bactrian Pali is 
a matter of conjecture, But the fact that we have the record of the 
preservation of such a tablet in an Arabic historian may justly excite 
one's curiosity. 

E>uring the first three hundred years of Islamic history Egypt hardly 
did more intellectually than reflect Damascus and Baghdad. Egyptian 
intellectual independence began with the Fatimite pericd in the ninth 
century, when Cairo became the seat of a state seceded from the KhaJi- 
fate, where a separate school of historical writers arose. 

The particular history of the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt is 
related by Al-Qurashi (802-871) who died at Fustat, in his Fuiuh 
It is divided into seven books: (1) Characteristics and excellences of 
Egypt; Persian and Byzantine occupations; founding of Alexandria; (2) 
Muslim conquest; (3) Early settlement of the Arabs; history of the 
fiefs—for Mohammedanism had its own form of feudalism; (4) Adminis¬ 
trative system and invasion of the Fayyum, Libya, Tripoli and Nubia; 
(5) Conquest of North Africa and Spain down to 744; (6) History of 
the Kadis (judges) of Egypt to 860; (7) Religious traditions derived 
from companions of the Prophet (S2 in number) who came to Egypt. 
The last is the longest division. 

Several of the Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt were men of intellectual 
culture and patrons of literature and the arts. Among the historians 
we find El-Kindi (d. 961), historian and topographer, and his continua- 
tor Ibn-ZuJak (d. 997), who wrote a Hiitory of ikt Kadis (or Judgts) of 
Egypt. In the rdgn of Hakim a civil official named El-Musebbihi (d. 
1029) wrote a gigantic work on the history of Egypt in 26,000 pages. 
In the middle of the eleventh century lived El-Kudai’i (d. 1062), jurist 
and historian. But Egyptian historiography during ths two centuries 

" Sw Oft, CXX (ISeS), 490-91. 
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of Fatimite rule labored under two adverse conditions: the insecurity 
of public life owing to the whimsicality or tyranny of the rulers, and 
the fact that orthodox Muslim scholars shunned Egypt as an heretical 
country. 

Mohammedan historians even were so much interested in Christianity 
that one of them, Abu-Salith, wrote a work upon The Churches and 
Monasteries of There is a considerable amount of Coptic his¬ 

toriography.*^ The most remarkable example of Christian historical 
writing in Egypt was a universal chronicle from Adam to 939 a.d., 
written by Eutychiui (Said ben Batrik), a Christianised Arab bom in 
Fustat or Old Cairo, and Melchite patriarch of Alexandria, who died in 
940, It was continued to 1027 by Yah la. It traces for this period the 
history of the Bysantine Empire of the Fatimite nile in Egypt and that 
of the Abassids in Baghdad. Yahia was the more thorough historian 
of the two, for he tells us that he worked for a long time in the archives 
at Antioch in order to ground himself. 

■When Spain was conquered it was natural that a school of Spanish 
Arab historians should arise at Cordova. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbini of Cordova 
(d. 940) was equally celebrated as a poet and an historian The earliest 
history of Mohamrnedan Spain known to us was written by Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Razi, who died in 937. This work has not come down 
to us but is preserved in an early Spanish recension, the Chrdnica del 
Mofo Rasis, the oldest important monument of Spanish prose. Further¬ 
more, an important series of biographical works, commencing in the 
tenth century and continuing into the thirteenth, have been preserved, 
which compensate for the loss of other historical works pertaining to 
Spanish Mohammedanism.** Other Spanish Arab historians were Arib 
ben Sa’d (ca. 996), author of a Hislory of the Foundins of the Fatimite 
Dynasty,^ and Ibn Adhari (d. 1292), who wrote a History of Africa and 
Spain at a time when the crescent was waning in the peninsula. The 
fullest and most important history of the Arabic domination in Spain, 
however, was not written until long after the complete Christian recov- 
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ery of the peninsula. The author was Ahmed-ibn-Mohaiwned al Mak- 
kari (1581-1632),” a native of Morocco, where his first studies were 
made. In 1632 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, after which he settled 
in Cairo, where he died. The work is very valuable. 

Gibbon’s statement that the Muslim historian was either a dry chron¬ 
icler or a fiowery rhetorician is true in most instances after the time of 
Miskawaihi (d. 1032), but not before. By the eleventh century the 
bloom of Muslim culture had been blown off. and in the twelfth century 
it began to wither. But the process was a very gradual one, and now 
and then an exception appears to confound the principle. As the heroic 
epoch of Mohammedanism became more and more remote, as the 
Mohammedan world inclined to break up more and more into separate 
political units, politically and religiously hostile to another—the antag¬ 
onism between Shi'ite and Sunnite was fundamental—as wealth and 
ease of life increased, a tendency grew to write provincial and local his¬ 
tory. Countries, provinces, and cities had each its particular history 
and its particular historian. Much of this local writing savors more of 
mere antiQuarianism than of history in the proper sense.** Examples 
of this kind of historical writing are Ibn Yusuf’s Fada il Mist, or Tki 
Excellent Qualities ofEiypt, Maqrizi’s History and Aniiauities of Cairo,^ 
Al-Khatib's (1022-^) History of Baghdad, which is really a series of 
biographies of eminent citizens of Baghdad, preceded by a description 
of the city, Ibn ben al-Hasan’s (1129-1201) History of Damascus, and 
Kamal ad Din’s History of Aleppo.* 

The variety and volume of Muslim historical literature in the Middle 
Ages were very great. Islamic historiography can match that of Chris¬ 
tendom in these respects, and Ibn Khaldun in critical spirit, in depth 
and penetration of thought, perhaps equals any western historian. We 
find universal histories of huge dimension; histories of single countries, 
as of Egypt, Syria, North Africa, Spain, under the Mohammedan domi¬ 
nation; dynastic histories like Khazraji's History of the Rasulids of 
Yemen; city chronicles, as those of Aleppo, Damascus, Medina, Nisa- 
pur, Hamadhan, Herat; and a rich biographical literature, 

One of the fullest and most remarkable kinds of composition produced 
by the Arabs was travel literature,The far-flung nature of the Islamic 
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Empire, the universal practice of pil^mage to Mecca, the necessities of 
administration, were influences which stimulated much gec^raphical 
work in distant lands as Rusaa, for example.” The post of the Abassid 
Empire was a continuation and extension of the former Persian and 
Byzantine systems and greatly facilitated communication between 
countries. The earliest road-book (The Bock of Ilintraries) of which we 
have knowledge ia that by I bn Khurdadhbih,” who was postmaster at 
Samarra in 844, and province by province listed the stations on the great 
roads, giving the distance between them and a summary of the resources 
of each district. Later in the ninth century Yaqubi produced the first 
descriptive Geoiraphy. which became the model of many other similar 
works. The tenth century produced two important geographical writers, 
Ibn Hawqal and A1 Maqdisi. 

With these works on geography we may associate a whole body of 
travel-literature. The missionary and trade expansion of the Arabs, 
CMnbi ncd with the custom of pilgrimage, prompted an enormous amount 
of travel books- The earliest which we have is The Chain of Hislories, 
a volume of travellers' tales dealing with China, India, and Africa com¬ 
piled in 851—apparently verbatim oral accounts reduced to written 
form. A century later appeared The Wondm of India, the author of 
which was a Persian sea captain named Ramhurmuz. The Voyages of 
Smdbad the Sailor in the Aralnan Nighis is the most widely known ex¬ 
ample of this sort of literature. Diplomatic relations also contributed 
to this gec^raphical literature, examples of which are Ibn Fozlan’s 
account of hie embassy to Russia in 921, ” and that of the Danish Jew, 
Ibn Ya’qub, to the Emperor Otto the Great. 

The penetration of Cientral Africa and the writing of the history of 
Negroland was solely the achievement of the Arabs. Before their com¬ 
ing nothing was known about Africa south of the Sahara. The chief 
Muslim writers to whom we owe this knowledge were Masudi. Ibn 
Hawqal, El Bekri, El Idriai, Yaqut, £1 Omari, Ibn Batutta, and Ibn 
Khaldun.” 

Masudi ” was bom in Baghdad and died in 956. He spent twenty 
years in travelling through the countries of the Mohammedan world and 
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is believed to have gone as far as Madagascar and China. But KU notice 
of the Sudan ia merely an allusion to the “silent trade” in gold. Ibn 
Hawqal, who died in 966, was also a native of Baghdad and like Masudi 
spent years in travel and then wrote The Book of Wayz and Rmincts. 
He visited Audoghast and Ghana, saw the Niger, and believed it to be 
the upper Nile. Just a hundred years after Ibn Hawqal in 1067 a Spanish 
Muslim, Abu EI-Bekri, who belonged to a distinguished family in Cor» 
dova, put forth his great treatise on the geography of the Mohammedan 
lands entitled Roads and Realms [BlMecaUk wa'lMmaltk), which con* 
tains a remarkable description of Northern Africa and the Sudan. As 
the author never visited Africa he must have had at his disposal a 
large amount of historical information of primary importance: probably 
his chief sources were found in the archives of Cordova. He died in 
1094. In the first half of the twelfth century another Spanish Arab 
gwgrapher arose. This was El Idrisi whom Roger II, king of Norman 
&cily, drew to his court, and for whom he compiled a vast gec^raphical 
treatiae entitled The Book of Roger.^ 

Ttds book . . . wa« based upon the previous labors of twelve geographers, claaaical 
and Muaeulman. But siming at greater accuracy than could be obtained by a merely 
literary compllstion, Roger caused pligrins, travellere, raerchants of all countries to be 
assembled ter conference and examination before him, . . , Measurements and dls* 
tances were carefully compared; and a vast silver disk was constructed on which all the 
seas, islands, contlnests. plams, rrvere, rnounUm ranges, dtiea, roads, and harbors of 
the known worid were delineated. The text supplied an explanatory desaipUon of this 
map, with tables of the products, habits, races, religiona and qualities, both phys ^a l 
and moral, of sJl climates The precious metal upon which the map was drawn proved 
its ruin, and the remained In the libraries of Arab scholars. Yet this was one 

of the first great easaye of practical eiploration and methodiol itattstic. . . .« 

Ibn Jubayr {1183-1217) was a Spanish Muslim, and a great traveller 
who made three journeys to the Orient and each time went to Mecca. 
As each of these pilgrimages was made by a different route and each con¬ 
sumed several years, hU Travels forms a valuable source. Ibn Battuta 
(1304-77) ** was indubitably the greatest traveller who ever lived, excel* 
ling even Marco Polo. He visited Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Bygantium 
(from which he made a side excursion into Russia and saw the midnight 
sun), Persia, Arabia, Turkestan, India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, the Philippines, and China, and returned home 

* Bdlted. wiih t ^cveh tnnilttlon. by R. Do«y M. /. Co«k, Dtmiplitn 4a 

TANfu* If ia IE»p4ina (Lcydtn. ISSSj. 

■ John AddingtOA Symondt. Skattkaa «n4 SiuSiat in /lely aii4 Grata (London, ISOO. S v.). 
lit. 309-10: BmtHy (n. 32^, III, fi3t-33 ond coniutt index; enlelete FOR. XXVIl US41). 
S86-S3. 

* >1. A R. Gibb, /ht fia/iuta: Tiaia/t fn Ai(4an4A/iica, IS2S-f3S4 (London end Ne* York. 
1929); Oeuley (n. 22 ). HI. 635-38: C. L. KoMferton, 0« MafiammtSt BhuBaluJa AraOa 
TimtOanc t/uafui lUnttiVua (JeoJ, ISIS), reviewed in JS, 1S20, pp. 16-25. 
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in 1349. Still restless and curious, he crossed to Spain and finally topped 
off his wanderings by penetrating the Sahara and visiting the Negro 
Muslim lands on the Niger. The original of this remarkable work was 
not found until the French occupation of Algeria in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Seljuk Turkish domination of the Khaiifate embracing the reigns 
(the khalif continued to rule but not to govern) of Tughril (1037-63), 
of Alp Arslan (1063'72), and Malikshah (1072-92), was the vestibule 
of the Crusades, and a period too violent to be conducive to the writing 
of history. Accordingly those historians who wrote Seljuk history com¬ 
posed their works in the twelfth century or later. A monograph on the 
Seljuks was written by the vizier Anushirwan ben Khalid (d. 1137).*' 
But the beat histories of the Seljuks were not written until more than a 
hundred years had elapsed. 'Hie Rahatu-Sudir was written in 1202-03." 

The Crusades stimulated historical writing in the Muslim world as 
they stimulated it in the West." The Damascus Chroniclt ** excellently 
inaugurated the new period. It is the sole contemporary Arabic record 
of the First Crusade, and was the work of Hamza ibn aJ-Qalanisi, an 
educated Muslim who was a civil official in Damascus in the first half 
of the twelfth century. It begins with the year 1056, when the CkranicU 
of Hilal ben al-Muhassin al-Sabi terminated, and extends to 1160- The 
last two-thirds of the work is a year-by-year narrative of the Crusades. 
It is an indispensable source for the history of the First and Second 
Crusades, and either supplements or controls the Latin and Byzantine 
narratives which we have. The account of the siege of Tyre is so vivid 
that it would seem to be that of an eye-witness. Of equal importance, 
though of another character, is the Auiobiosraphy or memoirs of Ousama 
ibn-Munlddhi (1095-1188), a Syrian emir, a grandee, and a man of 
culture. This book is a major source for the fixed Muslim and Christian 
culture of the Holy Land in the twelfth century and a highly interesting 
document.^* 

"Thete And elhtn in Jittutil it uiUt ttialijt i !» kUiefrt itt StU^ueiiit, td' by M. Th. 
Hoiium« (L«yd«n, 1SS9>. For r«idinf on ihQ «venu te* Brovn< <n. 1), II. l6S-a4, 

** Doicribsd with c^»loui by B. Q. BrowM in CM jwtitsi ikt Asitiit 

S«tiHy. isos, pp. M7-01O, SdS-S?. 

*'$«« MociKrca, II. not. SlSS-70; M. Coer(«n«. tn. and «d., ArckiKkt QiulltftktUriti mt 
Cnthuhit itr K^tuttStt (B«rtin. 1170. r.!]. revt»<ved in JS, ISTO, p.723. TrinaUtlona ind 
CKlrtcu in J. Michaud, «d., itt trti*«itt (2nd ed.. PirU, iSS^eO. 4 v,), vel. IV, 

reviewed by Danoit In JS. iS30, pp. 211*26. 

i*K. A. R. Gibb, Tkt OeMoaeiu Ckumtlt citkt Cnu^itt, SilTaelii and TttnticiHptn Ik* 
Ckr^nirlt 9f /ftn (London, 1032). Cp. the review* in SptculMm, VII (1022). 432'>SS, 

endZr/.S, 1032. p. 410. 

*'G. R. Felter. Auiokioiraphy e/ Outima fbn MtMHtiih. JOfS^USS (London, 1020): 
PhUlp K. Hittl. An Atab-S^en Ctniltman and IKerr^ gf Iht Farlai tf ikt Crutadti (Kew 
Yorh, 1929; Records of Civltiutiort Mrka); If. Derenbourf, Ousana ian^MennHik. unmir au 
pttmirr siicit itsttaitaits (Rane, ISSSJ. Cp. Atau* ttitipn, n, XXXVIK (1S94). 130-34. 
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The conquest of Fatimite Egypt by Nur ad-Din in 1171 and its union 
with Syria by Saladin was the point of departure of a new prosperity 
for these lands and a new outburst of literary energy, The glorious 
events under Saladin awakened the enthusiasm of the followers of the 
prophet. History became popular and its scope was broadened. The 
authors were usually men of high rank who had participated in some 
of the events which they described. Ibn ahAthir was the son 
of an emir and served in the wars under Saladin; his position ana 
prestige gave him access to the documents of the rulers. I mad ad- 
Oin was secretary of slate under Nur ad*Dm. Baha ad-Din was kadi 
at Jerusalem and at AJeppo and was sent on diplomatic missions. Kamal 
ad*Din was a vizier. Abu-I-Fida was a kinsman of Saladin and sultan 
of Hamah. The historical sources for the career of the great Saladin 
are very abundant.** There are four biographies, two of which are 
especially valuable. The first is that by Baha ad*Oin (1145-1234) of 
Mosul, who was highly educated and was a professor in the university 
there when Saladin twice (in 1182 and 1185) laid siege to Mosul. In 
1184 Baha ad-Din was sent on an embassy to Damascus where Sal.idin 
was so much impressed with his ability that he oiTered him a judgeship 
which Baha ad*Din loyally declined- A year later when peace was made 
between the emir of Mosul and Saladin,Baha ad-Din entered the latter's 
service and became his secretary and was by the conqueror’s side through 
the stirring campaign which resulted in the Moslem capture of Jerusalem 
in 1187. In later life Baha ad-Din was a kadi or judge in Aleppo and 
lived to a venerable old age. He is an incomparable authority for the 
life of Saladin. At the other pole is Ibn aJ-Athir's Hiiiory of ih% Atobtg 
Printfs of Mosul (1084-12U), the dynasty against which Saladin suc¬ 
cessfully revolted, which is hostile to Saladin but nevertheless an im¬ 
portant work as a check on Baha ad*Din. 

The history of the terrible Mongol invasions in the thirteenth century 
is related by several writers. Ibn al-Athir In his universal history based 
on Tabari opens the account for the year 1220*21 a.d. with an appalling 
description of their cruelty and havoc,** He was writing nearly forty 
years before the catastrophe in 1258.** Vagut al-Kamawi the geogra¬ 
pher (1178-1229), who was another eminent contemporary writer, and 
a friend of the great historian just mentioned, has also left us a picture 

* P«r kfl account of tho tim of Saladin, we Stanley Lan^Poolo, tad lh4 Fed ih4 
Kint49m tf Jtrutalm (New York, 1S8€: new adUlon, Lonaen. 19SS), preface: MotiNiia. fll, 
nee. SS4M3. 

** EA|)wh tranaljtlonef Ihia paiaafe In Drowcva (n. I). IJ. 427-31. 

* On I On aUAthIr aeo furthar Qrockelfnsnn’e lartcr work (n. 1), 1, 345, no. 10. and tUa wnaUar 

Stook, i64. Teal adilcO by C J. Tomberi. /ea.t/.AUiVi' Ckf«Hk«n. pitfuiitHmum la* 
•(TiMHr {Leyden, ISSl-TS, 14 v ); Swediah translation, likawiec by Tombers, /frjwMfibVe 
CkfSaikt: Min tftin 9/m»e/l (Lund. ISSI-SS. Z v,). 
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of the terror inspired by the Mongols, from whose hands he just suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping. Besides occasional references in his great Cfcsrcph’ 
teal Diciionary, there is preserved in the pages of I bn KhalJikan's Btoi- 
raphUs the text of a letter which he addressed to the vizier of the King 
of Aleppo from Mosul, which he had hnally succeeded in reaching after 
many hairbreadth escapes in his flight from Merv, Naturally an earth- 
shaking event such as the invasion of the Mongols exercised the pens 
of many other historians. 

Even during this eclipse of the Baghdad Khali fate, reading, studying, 
and writing went on. The period was characterised by ponderous erudi¬ 
tion, but displayed no creative writing. Celebrated to the ends of the 
Muslim world was the Obituarits of Eminent Men by Ibn Khali ikan 
(1211-S2). the earliest general biographical dictionary in the Arabic 
language and a monument to the author's learning and literary indus¬ 
try.* It is strongly anti-Fatimite. A counterpart to this work and 
composed at nearly the same time is a great geographical encyclopedia 
by Yaqut (ca. 11^1229)." By birth he was an Anatolian Greek en¬ 
slaved in boyhood to a merchant of Baghdad who employed him as a 
travelling clerk through Persia. Syria, etc. When at last liberated Yaqut 
settled in Merv, whither he was attracted by its magnificent libraries, 
and began work upon his great Gazeiteer or Geographical Dictionary. The 
advance of the Mongols drove him from Merv to Mosul in 1220, and 
finally to Aleppo. His work is the most important of Arabic geography 
which is preserved, for Edrisi’s, probably as great a work, has reached us 
only in part. 1 1 is" a most precious book of reference for all that concerns 
the geography and much that touches the history of Western A&a.” “ 

Al-Qazwini (1203-83) was bom in Per^a, but lived for the most of 
lus life in Damascus. Unlike Yaqut he wrote his Monummls qf the 
Lands from the works of preceding geographers and travellers. It Is a 
systematic description of the chief cities of the Muslim world arranged 
alphabetically. Fortunately, however, he included much more than 
geographical information and even included non-Mohammedan coun¬ 
tries in his account, Thus he gives an account of Rome, Ireland, 
Scandinavia, whale-fishing, trial by ordeal, and trial by battle. Except 
the Arabian Nights, there are few more entertaining works than this.” 

Unique among historians of this period is an Arabized Jew who turned 


•• Enfitsh (nmtftUon br B*rofi MaeCuekin de Ssne. Ihn a 

try CP*ri«. 1S42-71.4v.;Orl«nttITr»niktlen Fund). S«e Browns Cn. Ij, 11.474-76. 

•• Dovicy (n. 32). 1(1, 634 36. 

•• Brgwne (n. 1), ((. 482. Cp. Brock«lmimn'» im«(ler book <n. 1), ISS. T««t odltod by 
F. WUalenfeld (1888-71. 6 v.): French iromlation by C. BuUer d* Meynard, Dieit^nnaiu 
ttoiTopkieuf. kiMrieut ti Huheiu it U Rmt tl i*t nniiiti aiitetM. txtteU iu tt- 

$«ufian it Yee^vt (Pone. 1881). 

•• Drowno (n. 1). 11, 482-83. 
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Christian. This was Abul-Faradji Djordjis (in Latin, Gregorius Bar- 
Hebraetis) (1226-86) whose father was an Arabiaed Jewish physician, 
but who himself was converted to the Jacobite sect of oriental Christi¬ 
anity. He was bom at Melitine in Little Armenia and at the time when 
the Mongols invaded his country took refuge first in Antioch and later 
at Tripoli in Syria. In 1252 he was made patriarch of Aleppo where he 
labored to mitigate the fury of the Mongol conquest. He was the author 
of a great universal history or Chronogrcpky of which the first part con¬ 
tains the political history of the world from the Creation to 1286 a.d. 
This is followed by another part covering the history of the Church 
from Aaron to the author’s own time. The Ckrwography was written 
in Syriac, but in the last year of his life Bar Hebraeus undertook to 
translate the secular portion into Arabic, so that two versions exist, 
differing in some important parts.” 

Of historians who wrote in Perrian in this period, the most prominent 
was Minh4j-i-Sir6j of Juzjan, the family of whom had long been in the 
service of the house of Ghur. In 1226 he went to India, where he 
was a prot6g6 of one of the great Moslem princes. In 1260 he com¬ 
pleted a great universai history which began with the patriarchs and 
ended with the Mongol invasion in 1258. He gives details of this move¬ 
ment not found elsewhere.” An Egyptian Christian who wrote in 
Arabic was al-Makin (1205-73), whose work was translated into l^tin 
under the title Hisicria Soracmiea, and published at Leyden in 1625, 
It was ‘'for a long while the chief Arabic source for the history of Islam 
accessible to European scholars." ” Besides these general historical 
works many special dynastic and provincial historians and biographers 
are found in this epoch, the enumeration of which would be tedious.” 

The Syrite tat of the ectieeiutleel porelon wm puUiihed vi(h e Lacbi tnneleoon by 
J. A. AbbelOM wd T. J, Lvay. Berktircti Cknniepn Seeltsiaalicum (Louvtin. IS72- 

77. 3 V.). The Arabic venion of the MCuJar chronkle vm uerultled Into Uitin by Edwd 
Pocoeke, the Ant Bnflieh Anbiat; unimaem 

nmfiUc/tiu p mumtp eofldtte usfui od putUus Umpprp (Oxford, 1603. 2 v,), CoiT^eie Encliah 
tniwlBlion of tho flm or Mcukr pert from Uie Syriee by fi. A, Wallie Bud|e, Tkt Chremv 
fophyp/ Grtipry APu'l FarpJ. Ika Sop of ApfOM. Iht HHfftp Pkyticiait, Commmily Known sr Bpr 
Npprptiu (Oxford, 1932.2 v ). On the author tnd ether tdUione of hU vorlc ««e Sudre*! lntro> 
ductlon. I, v-lxill. other Utonturo on p. xv; thoMcend volume contaiu e photovrephic fae* 
ilaUe of Che Syrli« text frora a MS in the Bodlelen Library. 

« Brevne <n, 1). tl. 4?0: JAe HitWy oj Indio ot Told h Ut Own Humimv Tko Mukem- 
modon PoHpd. ed. from the pceihumoui papere of Sir K. M. £]iiec i>y Joha Daveen (London. 
ie67*77, S V.), II. 300-61. It ie net the province Of thie book to enter Into the lubjoet of Mue* 
iim hJetorlography in the Far But. The reader rho le Intereeted may coneult Elllet*i BiPiiO' 
toN^itol Indix to itw Hiuoritnt ef Muhpmwtdtn Indio (Calcutta. 1949. only 1 v, Dubliibed}: 
and JS, 1S40. pp. 212-26, 3$4*72.392-^03. and 1S61. pp, 40-03. 

** Browne (n. 1). [(. 4?!. The Utln venlon wu nuide by ThomM Brpenlue; It wte in turn 
put into Bi^lleh In abridged form by Sajnual Purchae in Pwrohoa Hit Fi7xna>orr, etc. (4(h ed.. 
London, 1620; bound uniformly with the euthor'e Pilfrbnea (Londoo, 1625] and lettered 
FurcAer*) PitfHm. vol. V), pp. lOOfr-47, French traneletlon by Pierre Vattier, LhUioitt 
rnohomtont. ou Us ^uaronit-nouj Choti/pt du Moeint CParla. 1007), 

■* For cheae writen eoe Browne (n. 1). 11, 471^1. 
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Conditions improved in Western Asia when Hula^ Khan’s succes¬ 
sors embraced Islam, which resulted in an antagonism between them 
and thdr wild heathen kinsmen in Far Asia, around Karakorum, for 
the Mongols then became protectors and promoters of Mohammedan 
and Persian culture. Accordir^ly it is not an anomaly when we find 
three Persian historians court favorites of the Great Khan. These were 
' Ata Malik of Juwayn, author of the Ta'rikh-uja/utn-gusha or "History 
of the Conqueror of the World (Jinghie Khan)," ‘Abdui’Uah ben Fadiu’- 
Uah of Shiraz, and the vizier Rashidu'd*Din Fadlu'Uah. The last 
two flourished 1295-1304.« 

An historian of princely rank in the early fourteenth century was 
Abul-Feda (1273-1331). He was bom at Damascus and at the age of 
twelve folloWl his father, a brother of the prince of Hama, in the last 
campaigns against the Crusaders and the first against the Mongols. In 
spite of a long and active military and civil career. Abul-Feda found 
time to write a Universal HisKny which extends to 1328,‘« and also a 
work on geography,** 

The Mongols themselves did not begin the narration of the great 
deeds of Jinghiz Khan, and his sons and grandsons, until long after the 
events; even so, all the works of this nature which may once have been 
in the libraries of Persia and Turkestan have perished. Moreover, when 
the Mongol Empire went to pieces and a swarm of nomad chieftains 
succeeded the imperial dynasty founded by Jinghiz Khan, the Mongols 
reverted to their former half barbaric and nomadic life, so that their 
own nascent literature ceased to be cultivated. The sole history of the 
Mongols written in the Mongol language which has survived is that 
of Sanang Setsen, who was a Mongol convert to Buddhism.** The orig¬ 
inal was discovered in Tibet in 1820. This book, supplemented by 
some information gleaned from Chinese annals, is the sum total of our 
knowledge of the history of the Mongols in Far Asia, especially in Chins. 
There is nothing in these sources about the achievements of the Mongols 
in Western Asia. 

• On thcM CM J$, JSZ4. pp. ?!$-» ud 1833. pp. SOl-U. 

•* Arabic text prepared with a Latin uenalatlpn by J. J. Rablca, Anit4lu mas- 

Imiti ad. potthumoualy by J. C. Adler (Copenhagen. 17SS-S4,6 v.). Par further information 
eee Wuatenfdd <n. 1). Srit Inataiment, p. 137: erdS. deSeey InyS, 1332, pp. 410-22. 

■* French uanalailm by J. T. ReinaiKl and S. Cuyard, (UofrdfiAit d’AbeufMe (Parie. 1S4S- 

ea.Zv.). 

* I J, Schmidt, Cwkickit dtf Cst-Usfit»/t* und lArss FtfrstnsAaum. M^fUt aen Sieneni 
Ssttffa . . , eMx Wonieh'aeAan iMrst/ti arwd ni'(dri*i Orin'miUfxff (St. raenburs. 1829). 
I*i)r a fiecwnl of thia worts byj. P. Abel-IUcnuaalMeys, 1931, pp. 27^1.11 $-23.131-4$i 
$»nd 214-23. Colonc) Sir Henry Yule'e Cerbey end lAs K'ay Tiiffitf (rev. ed. by Henri Cordler, 
Lundon, 19)3 )d, i v,: Hakluyt Society aer. 2, vole. 33,37.39,41) haaeollectod all the medieval 
nusicca of China. For wcatem aourcoa of the hktory of Central and Par Aaia, notably the 
fie/4/ie>ix of Franciecan miaaionarice than, eee Beaaley {n. 32), II, oh. v and vol, lit almoet 
throuihout 
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For a history of the Tartars written in the Tartar language the world 
had to wait until the seventeenth century when Abul-Gwi Bahador 
Khan (1605-64), khan of Kwarasm and a direct descendant of Jinghiz 
Khan wrote a Genealogical Hislory of ike Mongols and Tariars. Some 
Swedish officers who were taken prisoner at the battle of Poltava in 
1709, where Peter the Great defeated Charles XU, and who were in¬ 
terned in Siberia, came upon a Russian translation of this work which 
had been made by a merchant of Bokhara, and translated it into Ger¬ 
man. In this devious way scholarly Europe first acquired knowledge of 
il.«' 

The tremendous shock given to Western Asian and Mohammedan- 
Persian culture, by the Mongol invasions, all but ruined the literature. 
Fortunately as already intimated, that culture was partially rescued 
from complete destruction by the fortunate fact that ^e Mongols soon 
were converted to Islam. But the destruclion of Baghdad, Merv, Samar¬ 
kand, and many other places where there were rich libraries gave a blow 
to learning in Western Asia from which it has never recovered. Islam 
never again has had a great metropolis in Western Asia similar to Cairo 
in Egypt, and until late in the Middle Ages, to Cordova in Spain. 

For Western Asia the worst was yet to come. The supreme test of 
the vitality of Mohammedan culture came when a new Mongol invasion 
befell late in the fourteenth century with the appearance of Timurlane, 
who conceived and executed the gigantic project of subduing all the 
Moi^ dynasties which had sprung up after the dismemberment of 
the empire created by Jinghis Khan and his immediate successors. By 
1398 Timurlane's empire stretched from the confines of China and from 
the Punjab in India to Hungary. Again Muslim historiography rose to 
the challenge of recording the history of such gigantic achievements. 
The Zafar-Namah or "Chronicle of Victory” by Sharaf ud-Din Yazdi, 
a Persian and a close friend of the conqueror’s son, Shah Rukh, is a 
florid narration, but one which has been popular from its appearance 
and was continued by various hands until as late as 1454. 

Ibn ‘Arabshah (1392 -1450) when a child was carried captive from 
Damascus to Samarkand by Timurlane, and was the author of a Life 
of Timurlane*^ in rhymed prose, not unnaturally hostile to the great 
conqueror. Later he became secretary to the Ottoman sultan at Adrian- 
opie, the Turkish capital before the fall of Constantinople. His last 
years were spent in literary pursuits in Damascus and Cairo. 

«*Prtnch irensUition by D. Bentlndc (Laye«n. 1734. Z v.): C«nnjn ^rtMlAlien by Dinlc) 
Gouli«b M w w nt hfnld. CwUnhihueh it* aitr />{»t9fUektn CMantn 

(Ceulnien. 1780). The enfinel Tirtv text «u puUUhed by Froehne «t Ktien In 182$, 

** TnnUAletf Int^ En|(i|h by J. H, SmuierA ii Tirntriant ^ 7\mier, iht G*«al Ami* (LonCon. 
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The Ac&Uc tnofTtpher painU a mamomble deachpLion of the dispUiy which 'Hniur 
Raced to celebrate the weddmc of hla crandaon Ulugh Beg—little dreaming that it 
to be hie laat flaah of arrogant niafni5cenc6—and reachea one of hie lineet llighta in de< 
ecrIUni how death overtook the tyrant eoon after. Regardleei of the aulTeringe entailed 
on hi* boat! by the aavagery of Central Aaiin cold, be Ineiiied on making a winter march 
acToea the frcaen Jaxartet. Then death iddreeaed him:—“ If you are one of the infernal 
epUite. I am the other. . . . ff you have alaln louii and froeen men'a breath, truly the 
breathe of my froR are colder than youra . . . therefore marie my warning and by 
Allahl the heat of i^led ceali riiall not defend you from the froet of Death, nor ihaU 
Are blaring in the bwler.*’ The tyrant duly auecumbed at Otrar in 1406. 

The most astonishing sources, however, of this tremendous movement 
are Timurlane’a own historical works, for Timur wes both a conqueror 
and an author, like Napoleon. These are his Memoirs ** and a treatise 
on the art of war.** This is the place to notice also the NarrctiBe qf tke 
Castilluin Embassy lo thi Ctnert of Timur at Samarkand, by Ruy Gonzales 
de Clavijo (1403-06).“ After the great victory of the iSarks at Nikop- 
olis in 1396 over the intemational Eu«^)ean army sent against them, 
Europe, almost in dismay, made overtures to Timurlane in the hope of 
effecting an alliance with hira ^inst the Ottomans. Accordingly King 
Henry III of Castile sent Ruy Gonzales to the East where he found 
the conqueror at Samarkand. He was sumptuously received, lavishly 
entertained, and loaded with presents upon his return. Timur’s death 
in the year after his departure removed all possibility of forming the 
eccentric alliance, and the only substantial reminder of this episode is 
this remarkable memorial, which is as good to read as any chapter in 
Marco PoIo.“ 

A work written in the fifteenth century was the Roueai-us-sufa or 
"Garden of Purity,” which, in spite of its high-sounding title, is a 
universal history extending from Creation to the death of Hussein 


** Tin MuJItltdt Tfmiry. 9f Auio^fapkU4l Mvmitt tJn Nothul Bmptior Timtt*, WtiUtK 
fn Jdioiy Turky L*ntvtit. Tvin44 inU FtttitK ky AbU'TiH^^utw. 9H4 TrtmMtd ;Hf» 
by Major Charlca Stamrt (LoAdon. ISSO). For t raviiw of tlua S. do Sacy In J$, 
U3l.i49-a2. 

I* /wfuwrM FaUlittl sitd MililaTy On(in4lly in lh« Meful Lan$uett ky l/it Gritl Ti- 

naur. Trm*W*4 iiU* Ftttitn h AUt~Tohi AlkutatM. and ima Einiish ty Daty, miA ih 
Otiiinal Ftrsian (Oxford, 1783). 

*‘Sn|liah iranilaUon with not« by Oementa F. Mirkham, Rsrralm af Ik* Bmia»ty ^ 
Ray GaniaUt lai/u CauHtf Timaur at Samaftani. etc. (London. ISSS: Hakluyt SoclKy. no. 2d). 
Per a iraphle account of Tlmurlani and eapoctallyof thia acnbaaiy, tea Jamca WylU, Ritlary^ 
Bniland undrf Hta*y IV (London, lSS4-Sa 4 V.), I, eh. xxl. 

* Anothor very different aort of aource in which the reader ie brought face to face with Timur 
if Johan nee Sehildbergtrii Adatnittrta. He wae a Cerman boy of nineteen when captured by 
the Turk* in the boiCe of Nikopelia (IS96). waa epared on that terriUe day and entered the 
eorvke of Dajaaot. by the defeat of whom at Angora (1403) he tdl into the handa of Timur. 
A fter Timur’e death he made hie way beck to Nurrmberg, where ha wrote hla aitonlahlng mem* 
oire. Tkt BanAatt and TtaMU of J- ScAtObrrfrr ... in Ba^po. Atta, and Afrita, JSSe^ldit. 
iranaJnicd . . , by J. D. Telfer. with notee by P. Brunn (London, 1S7S: Hakluyt Society). 
See the account In Deaatey (n. 32). (11. 35S-7S. Hat of edhiona on p. 5$5. 
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Baiqara, Timur’s last surviving son. The author was the Persian Mir- 
Wiondi, who died at Herat in Afghanistan in 1498." 

Mirkhondi’s son (UTS-ISSS) was also an historian. He was born at 
Herat and died at the court of the Great Mogul, Baber. He was the 
author of several historical works, among them a sort of ’’Persian 
Plutarch” and a Gtogrophy. Hit most important work is a Universal 
History from the Creation to his own timet- It contains much Informa¬ 
tion upon the Mongols, Timurlane, and the Turks. 

The history of the Great Moguls from Timurlane to Akbar was re¬ 
lated by Abul-Faal i Allami (1551-1602), a friend, minister, and his¬ 
toriographer of the great Akbar. The second volume deals entirely with 
the reign of Akbar. The third volume is a valuable collection of docu¬ 
ments pertaining to the history of the Mogul Empire.** 

It has been remarked that the Mongol conquests shattered Muslim 
culture, and that Western Asia has never recovered from the destruc¬ 
tion of Baghdad in 1258. Henceforth in Asia Muslim culture though 
not extinguished labored under enormous difficulty, owing to the super¬ 
imposed stratum of Mongol barbarism inflicted upon it. 

For independent Muslim historiography after the middle of the 
thirteenth century one must look to the West, to Egypt and Africa and 
Spain, to Cairo, Tunis, and Cordova. From Mameluke Egypt, which 
emerged from the double struggle with the Mor^ols and the Crusaders 
after 1291, we have a prodigious amount of encyclopedic material such 
as cadastral surveys, manuals for various branches of the administra¬ 
tion, road-books, etc. 

The most brilliant period of Mameluke historiography was in the 
fifteenth century when three distinguished historical writers arose: Al- 
Makrizi, Baer ad-Din Mahmud al-'Aini, and Ibn Taghri Birdi, of whom 
the last was greatest. Takiy-al-Din Ahmed Makrizi (1365-1442) was 
born in Cairo, but his family originally came from B^lbek in Syria, 
Hie chief work is an historical and topographical description of Egypt, 
and especially of Cairo.* But Makrizi was an assiduous and volumi¬ 
nous author of many other important works, as a History of the 
Musulman Kings of Abyssinia, a treatise on Muslim coins and another 
on Muslim weights and measures, a History of the Expeditions of Iht 
Greeks and French against Damielta,^ primary source for St. Louis’ 


^Tht RMOt-ua-Suft. GotSm tf Purity. «te. (London. Oriwui 

P^. new $4riM, l‘$). Fof Mvim ot an ol4«r edition loo S. d« Siev In JS, 1834. ». 717-2$; 
1837. pp. 71S-2S: and Quatremira, iM.. 1843. pp. 170-85, 3SS-403. and 1$47. pp. 182-SO. 

" At BnflUh (rvitlatlon »u made by Pranela Glodwyn in th« late d|hteenth century and 
Mleaied to Warren Heetinn: 4U«r>. or rht MiHUt of tk4 fioibrror AkV«r (CoJeutto. 

17S3-S6, 8 V. : Kprintod In London. ISOO. 2 v.) . 

. UoneJatlon of Hue eee above, ru »; and ep. Brockdminn'e emollet wort 
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ill-6tarr€d cnjsade—a History of Ihs Copts, of which only Latin trarw- 
lations ar« yet available.’® 

The Egyptian historian 'Aini flourished under the Suitan Bars Bay 
(1455-71). His work ia full of errors and misstatements, although Ibn 
Taghri Birdi relates that he was inspired to the writing of history by 
hearing 'Aini reading to the sultan and realized the immense interest 
and importance of history. Forthwith he resolved to continue the work 
of Makrizi, which he did in two works under the titles Hawadiih ad- 
Duhw or "Events of the Times,” and the Nujum as-ZcHira or "Bril¬ 
liant Stars." The latter is a series of historical biographies of the greatest 
figures in Islam. The former was originally intended to conclude with 
the year 1453, when the Turks captured Constantinople, but actually 
was continued down to the author's death in 1468.’> 

Political events bulk latest in Ibn Taghri Birdi's Annals, such as 
changes in office, civil insurrections, foreign wars, notably the cam¬ 
paigns against Timurlane and the Egyptian expeditions upon Cyprus 
and Rhodes, relations with the rising power of the Ottoman Turks in 
Asia Minor and the Balkan peninsula. All these subjects are treated 
with careful objectivity. In other parts Ibn Taghri Birdi manifests a 
philosophic type of mind like that of Ibn Khaldun and an astonishingly 
broad perception of what is of value in history together with unusui 
interpretative power. l.ong pages are devoted to an account of the 
Black Death which devastated Egypt in 1348. These pages are as yet 
an unutilized source of this great event. It is true that it happened 
before his own lime, but men were still alive in his day who had lived 
through It and remembered it. Other and later occurrences of the plague 
in his own time are checked up by official statistics from the registers. 
Ibn Taghri Birdi cautions his readers against popular exaggerations, as 
to either the alleged mortality during the Black Death, or the nimiber 
of slain on many battlefields. He gives statistics of the Nile for each 
year derived from the official river-gauge. Of especial importance are 
the economic data. There are many mentions of the price of commodi¬ 
ties in the markets, of fluctuations of the coinage, of the ratio between 
gold, silver, and copper coins; he comments upon the effects of altering 
the amount of pure metal in coins and relates how a proclamation that 

** PreiKh trtntiKtion by Outtiemire, ff/Mlft tits suitt/is mgnit/puks 4i rS/ypU 
ISS7-46. 2 V,). MO profftci; HiMieirt 4t MtkmU innoUMd by S. Bloohet (Pirk. 

ISOS: wrttl from (he Rmn 4« TQritnt IvIa, voIi. V1, VI11. tX X. end XI}. Cp. QuttremSr* 
Inya, ISSS.pp. 321-97; tnd (ho Enjriiih von km of Ugurt (n. 1), 960-41. 

The edition of Ihc text of the Nujnm wu be|un by T. O. J. Juynbol tni B. F. MeUheo 
(Leyden, 1962-41.2 v. In 4). They eonpjeted only the Ant volume and e half, covering the 
flnt 366 y«on of (ho Mohommcdfin era. The pubheatlon of (he eriflnAl hM been continued by 
(he UnivertUy of CaUfemio Pnaa. through tiM labor* of Profcaaer William Popper (Borttelay. 
lS0S-:46, 4 V. (n 6; Univervty of Calif«>rniB Publicaiinna In Samiilc Philology, If. V-Vll), to 
■rhotc inlroductloo In vol. Vll 1 vn indebted for (he infonnition In the*e parasrapha. 
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a certain debased currency would be retired on a certain day led to the 
rise not only of necessities but also of articles of luxury because mer* 
chants withheld from sale even necessities in order to avoid accepting 
the debased coins, while the public tried to get rid of the coins which 
they had and to convert their wealth into anything of comparatively 
permanent value. When high taxes and excessive assessments ruined 
the peasantry, he points out the folly of the tax authorities who gained 
by injustice tor the time being what was really a small amount, whereas 
over a period of years when taxation was just and the stable welfare 
of the peasantry was kept in mind much larger sums were collected. 
He marks, for example, the number of looms in Alexandria which be¬ 
came idle between two dates of respectively just and unjust govern* 
ment, and similarly the number of villages throughout Egypt at one 
date, contrasted with the number at another date in similarly differing 
areas. A law which regulated street begging and compelled the police to 
send all who were able to work, but who would not, to the irrigating 
ditches and canals, has his hearty approval. But he condemns attempts 
to regulate morality by laws of repression; when, for instance, all women 
were forbidden to leave the house at night, he writes: “Any intelligent 
police officer ought to be able to tell a respectable woman, even in a 
wine-shop, from a hussy even in a place of worship.'* In discussing 
men’s character, he distinguishes between personal vice and ethical 
wrong or social injustice. 

The star of all medieval Moslem historians was !bn Khaldun (1322- 
1406) who stands out in almost lonely splendor. He was bom in Tunis 
and died at Cairo. What Thucydides was to Greece, Tacitus to Rome. 
Otto of Freising to the Middle Ages, that Ibn Khaldun was to Moham* 
raedan historiography—its greatest historian. 

Th« gTSSt work by which h« ii known ii a “Univenal Hietory/* but it deal* more par* 
tieularly with the hiitory of the Ariba of ^«in and Africa. ... It con^ta of three 
^ookt. an introduction, and an aueobiogTaphy. Book I treats of the influence of civUlza* 
tion upon man: Book TI of the hiitory of the Arabe and other peoples from the recnoteet 
antiquity until the author's own titnee: Book Ill of the history of the Berber iribea and 
of the kingdoms founded by that race in Korth Africa. Ute introduction is an elaborate 
treatise on the sdence of hiitory and the development of eodety. and the autotriogrephy 
contains the history, not only of the author himulf. but of hii family and of the dynastiee 
which ruled In Fet, Tunis, and Tlem^en during hb llfeums.^' 

His History of iht Borbers and Hu Musulman Dynasties of North Africa 
for critical interpretation, profundity of thought, breadth of view and 
admirable style realised that “dignity of history“ which was not at¬ 
tained in Europe until Machiavelll and Guicciardini in the sixteenth 

c. W. Th»tch«. “ Ibn Khalduo,” EruytlapaUi^ Briltnnks Utth sd ). XIV, 222. 
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century. Ibn Khaldun was at once historian, political theorist, 
sociologist, and philosopher, so original that only the word "genius'* 
can describe him. The ProUgomma to his great work is an introduction 
to historical criticism so deep and ample that Von Kremer claims that 
Ibn Khaldun deserves to be recognized as "der erste kritische Kullur* 
historiker." Sociolc^sts have hailed him as the founder of the social 
and economic interpretation of history. Political scientists have ranked 
his writing with Aristotle's Poliiics. Certain it is that Ibn Khaldun 
first enunciated the proposition that history has for Us object all the 
social phenomena of man's life. Yet not until late in the nineteenth 
century was the name of Ibn Khaldun known to European scholarahip.’* 
In the same fourteenth century, farther west than Ibn Khaldun, in 
Mauretania, lived and wrote Ibn-abi-Zera, author of the Annals 
MauTSlania.'* It conUins the history of the rulers of the Maghreb and 
the history of Fez. The author begins with the romantic history of the 
flight of Edris, a descendant of Ali, son-in-law of Muhammed, who 
was driven from Arabia ca, 788, fled to Morocco, and founded the 
dynasty of the Edrisates at Fez, which ruled for two centuries- The 
annals are factual, and include astronomical and meteorological obser¬ 
vations. The work extends to 1325 A.D. and is very important for the 
history of North Africa during the Almoravid and Almohad periods. 


uJ-'Jbsr. ita-DItfSn ol-MubUic uai Kkotr (Bulsi, 1667. 7 v.); 

PrelegMCiena and t«»t of lh« hirtoty aJw published, with a 

extraili 4u wtfxwcries it la imptnak (?am. 1847-68), vol*. XVl-XXI, edi- 

tioQ of the Pr^esomaa by Quatremere vas also publiihed aeparately m 9 v.; pert of the 
tory «a« puWielud M uanslatiOD by [Baron] William MacGookin do Slane u Hulom in 
Btrbirts (Alrien 1&5S-66, 4 v,). The part refemne w the expedition e/ the Frank* into 
Moelem lends *e* puNlsbed earlier by C J. Tomber*. /btiKkaliuni Horralk it ttptiUiantka 
FioMrum in Urtat islamUmo ttAfttlas (UpMla. 1640). By 1900 most of Ibn Khaldun's 
works had been printed and uanslaud. Robert Flint firat made him known to Enstish retdere 
In hi» Hialary^lkt PMhtophy of Hiskty (Edicbaf|h, l«9), 1S7-70. See R, Dosy, m Joun^ 
dsiaflm. ser. 6. XJV (iSeS), 133-21S: A, v. Kremer, /M Kkaliitft olt KuHttrOuWtktr drf 
iilomUelim Volktt (1879): Brwio Rosenthal. Ikn KkaUHntGtianMtneOaritn SioM. tin atilfat 
xur OurAteStf iar mituloattlielun SuaUUktt (Berlin, 19S2: Beiheft XXV of the Hisl. ZM- 
ukfifi). cp. the review In Spteulum. VIII (19S3), 109-13: Nathan^l Schmidr, Ibn KkoJiun, 
SKiolotiti. and PkiloMk^ (New Yerle. 1962): Caeton Bouthal. /M Kholiun. to 
pkthaapki* tocioU fParie, 1980): M. Kamil Ayad, Dio CmekukU^ Md CutHteh^Mtt Ibn 
KkoHuna (B«lln. 1130); 7$, 1W4, p. 198 and 1647. p. 474: 0. Peirero. "Ibn Khaldun, an 
ArtWan Socioloflat,” Lo rtfomt iaclok. July lO, 1696: SobW Mthiiieaaanl. Uht 
outii'lbn Kkoliun (Lyona, 198^: Muhammad Abdullah Unan, Ibn Kkoliun. Hit Lift tmi 
HU ImtllttlMol Ltiaoy (In Aribkj (Cairo: Natlontl Ubcary, 1S68-IM3), . ^ ^ 

•*Annoltt rriuM Mmttitonieo. AraUc text with a Latin tranalatlon by Carl J. Tornberf 
(Upaala, 1843-46.2 v.). 
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FRENCH HISTORIOGRAPHY FROM 1329 TO U53 • 

first part of this period, from 1328 to 1360, is poor in sources 
I of s ^neral nature. Some of the record is found in local histories, 

X which had nearly vanished but reappeared with the semi-anarchy 
and the re*erection of feudal prindpalities. Such a source is the excel¬ 
lent Chroni^ut ncrmand du Xl V* siicU, covering the Anglo-French wars 
from 1336 to 1372. 

Another type of history cultivated with zeal was ofltcial history. The 
monastery of Saint-Deris had been the repository of the official annals 
of the French kings since the twelfth century, when Abbot Sugar (d. 
1151), the minister of Louis VI (1108-37), wrote the life of the king, 
and a monk, Rigord, seems to have been Philip Augustus' official his¬ 
toriographer. The monks wrote Latin annals of the reigns of the last 
Capedans and then, with the development of the vernacular, kept their 
account in French. With the writing in French the Crand^s Chroniquis 
de SainUDenis emerge. In the fourteenth century the Saint-Denis 
annals diverge, the Latin text stopping at 1340 and the French versions 
varying in terminal points. Th^ annals with their precise notes are 
very similar to the Latin history (1300-40) of the continuators of 
Guillaume de Nangis and the French Chronic (1328-44) of Richard 
Lescot. 

Other chronicles that should be mentioned are: the Chronigue des 
qualre prhnier Valois (1327-93), for its good chronol^y, interest in 
the people and clergy, and its account of the wars in Normandy; and 
the Latin chronicle (1340-68) of Jean de Venette, because it differs from 
the principal chroniclers of the time in presenting the viewpoint of the 
common people. 

Another type of historical writing, extended works on the capital city, 
appears for tte first time in the fourteenth century. The historians of 
^ris in this period, as edited by MM. de Lincy and Tisserand,' are 

) MoLtNiM, rv, tho volurM; Arthur Tttl«y. ed., Frgnet: c Companteii lo 

frtntk Sluihs (Cwnbridf*. 1923), 3]2-‘S0:CMlon Pirl*. Ls liitireinfe ffonfafit au my*n 4^. 

tli<l4 {6(h ed., Pirto. 19)4), tlio tnn«lited by Hurtnih Lynch m Mfiinel Frtneh 
Liitftlytt (London, 1903: The Temple Primen): Krnoil LovlMe, «d., HWin 4t ftanti Sipuis 
l49 sriffnn /Mfu’S Is ibsiulUn (Perl*, 190C^11, 9 v,), IV, pi. 1, 41S-.)S, pt. ij, 443^9 with 
bibllo^phy. 

' PflTi'j W hiiisrum ovi Xfy*el XV* tiftUi, cd. by le Roux de Llrwy end L. M. Tlieerend 
(Pftde, ise?); ep. C. de Beaucourt." Le* hiitv«Mde Parle.” /IQH, V (LS6S). 6S4-e7. 
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writers of prose and poetry. Jean of Jandun, whose name is associated 
with MarsigHo of Padua, wrote a eulogy on Paris in 1323 {Tractaiw it 
Laudibus Pffrisius) in which he described the civiliaation, arts, and 
manners of the city. GuUlebert de MeU added details in his Dticripiiw 
de la Villi dt Paris sous Cfwiks VI. His impressions of the city, which 
had completely changed since the time of Jean of Jandun, are exceed* 
ingly interesting; the last half of the work is especially valuable for a 
picture of Parisian society at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

There is a great dearth of historical writing during the reign of Philip 
VI This is illustrated by the Manutl d'hisioiu, written probably for 
Philip himself between the years 1326 and 1330.* Covering the span 
of history from creation to the year 1328, it follows the old medieval 
tradition in dividing the world into six ages- It is a work of no histori¬ 
cal value, devoted to miracles, prodigies, and visions. 

In order to supplement French historians it is necessary to refer to 
chronicles of the other nations which played so important a part in 
the Hundred Years’ War. Above all, we must turn to the Low Countries. 
This is the region of Europe in which a great number of vivid historical 
narratives were written in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, The 
principal chroniclers of the fourteenth century were two Flemings 
whose works have the universality which the broadened political field 
demanded. 

The fourteenth century has long been viewed through the eyes of 
Froissart, who really borrowed much of his fame from another writer, 
Jehan le Bel. * 11 has been Froissart’s name that has been most renowned 
because the manuscript of Jehan le Bel was not found until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. M. Polain found fragments of it in 1847 and 
Paul Meyer discovered the complete manuscript in 1861- A compari¬ 
son of the works of the two has diminished the reputation of Froissart, 
not only because of his slavish use of Jehan le Bel, but also because of 
certain superior traita of the earlier writer. 

From the texts of three fourteenth-century writers we learn the few 
facts we have concerning Jehan le Bel (1280*90 to 1370). He belonged 
to an ancient family of Liige; his father and brother both held the 
position of khttin in Liige, and another brother was canon of Saint 

• M. C. Ceudcrc, "U MmiucI d’hlstolrc ds Philipp# VI di V»Jef»," in diudfi i hiiMtt in 
tmym igi Mtitt i Cairit/ {Puril. ISMl. 41S-44. 

* iM Vrawi d* mttiitt It Btlt HuiOitt rrsy* tl noUttt 4ti gutnii 

ti (tens tttnuit 4* tan J»*4uts c fns JSSI, tn Frmtt. •» AniMarri. tn Bs^t. tn Btf 
Uitm. t/ aitirs. H primipaitmdfd M HtuBiMt 4u ftp Biawftl fAntUimt *i 4t$ 4tta ^ 
FhUtppt « Jthan it FtCHtt. Edited by L. rtlftln (BnuHl#, 18S3, i v,). Se< Pottk^. I, 
642.43 4tid MOCiNiM. IV, no. 3003, V. txx«vll-cxl. Ptui M«y«r, "Lm Vr»yc* Chwfvl* 
Quvfi.'' BBC. X XV (IS84 >. a70-?6; Arthur Dln»u«. JOHtUuti tt mtnttinli iu imi M 

ft Franet W iu mSii it la Btitiiut CP4f«. 1637-63.4 v.), iV, Lts tratairn Bradanfana. tfMif 
ycti. Liiitaii t1 Ntmurtii, 543-48. 
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Jean. Attached to the house of Jehan of Halnaut, he campaigned in 
England and fought in King Edward II's exp^ilion against the 
Scots (1327), Although he received a prebend as canon of Saint-Lambert 
of U^ge, he led a worldly rather than a religious life on his return. The 
often cited eulogy written by Jacques de Hemricourt * gives a picture 
of a layman rather than a cleric. Jehan le Bel liked a full life. Living 
richly, entertaining lavishly« and associating with princes, he went to 
church like a bishop, always accompanied by fifty friends or servants. 
He kept his youthful fondness for tournaments and could compose 
chansons and pierlais: a good companion, he liked the society of women. 
He was evidently an important ligure in the city, where he spent his life. 

In 1357 Jehan began his Vrayss Chroni^ti, a '‘True and notable 
history of the new wars and events happening from the year 1326 to 
the year 1361, in France, Er^nd, Scotland, Brittany, and elsewhere.” 
It intended to give the deeds of Edward III of England, and of Philip 
VI and John II of France: since it stops at 1361. it ia probably incom¬ 
plete. It was planned as a universal history, but it has somewhat the 
character of memoirs, the memoirs of a man with political understand¬ 
ing and experience on the battlefield and at court. Although a cleric, 
this canon who liked chansons was as interested in gallant deeds and 
feats of war as any chivalric knight of his day and his history is chiefly 
a chronicle of military events. 

Jehan began his history at the request of Jehan, Sire de Beaumont, to 
refute the errors {bourdts) occurring in a rhymed chronicle on the wars 
of the fourteenth century. He was extremely critical of the minstrels 
who added words to embellish the rhyme, believed too implicitly in 
heroic tales recounted by others, and tried men’s reason and under¬ 
standing. He himself intended to write, in prose as concise as posable, 
only the deeds which he had seen or which others who had seen related 
to him. Part of his information came from his patron. On the whole 
Jehan achieved his purpose of writing truthfully. Despite his connection 
with the uncle of Queen PhUippa of England, he is not too sympathetic 
for the English; although he wrote in French, his chronicle is not a 
national chronicle. He critidied Philip VI severely for allowing his 
land to be devastated, and justified his use of the term '*nobU king” 
for Edward by indicating the conditions of both countries. Like 
Froissart, he uses chivalry as a touchstone for judgment, but although 
admiring excessively the chivalric John of Bohemia, he ia generally fair in 
his judgments. His presentation of the ten years after Cr^ is pro- 
French because the Sire de Beaumont, his informant, had served the 
French cause at that time. As in memdrs based on oral information, 

* Minif dti H^iUa it Hoibtyt <Brua*di, 1S73). 15$. ciUd in Dinaux (q. 4). IV. M. 
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the value of the history rests on tlie accuracy of the testimony. Jehan 
le Bel inevitably makes mistakes in chronology and geography, but his 
own experience had given him much precise information and he had 
independence of judgment. He has ^e aristocratic prejudice of his 
class, and writes of that class alone, expressing little concern for the 
common people. 

Froissart borrowed some of his most telling pictures from Jehan 
le Bel. ^verai scenes which have made Froissart popular are from 
the pen of this worldly cleric who used the Walloon dialect to tell vig. 
orousiy and straightforwardly the noble deeds of the day. He has 
Froissart's sense of the picturesque and is an excellent narrator, A 
chronicle of the first order, his Tw Hislorits are the most trustworthy 
source for the early period of the wars in France. What he had done 
poorly, he said, he left to another, whom God might help to do better. 

Jean Froissart * was ^ilar to his predecessor in many ways, a Flem¬ 
ing, clerk, traveller, poet, and chronicler. Unlike Jehan he was bour¬ 
geois in origin, and a social climber if ever there was one, rising above 
his lowly station to become the servant of princes arid the companion 
of the nobles whom he so revered. He had a facility for gaining noble 
patrons and for changing protectors to his advantage. The few facts 
about his early life to be gleaned from his writings are that he was bom 
in Valenciennes about 1337 of a bourgeois fan^y and that he received 
good instruction. In 1361 he was in England and presented to his 
countrywoman. Queen Philippa of Hainaut, wife of Edward 111, an his¬ 
torical account, probably in verse, of the events on the Continent from 
the battle of Poitiers in 1356 to the year 1360. Under the patronage 
of the queen he remained in England until about 1367, perhaps as 
historiographer. He assisted at the court festivals which so fasdnated 
him, made numerous friends among the nobles, and travelled with the 
son of Hugues Spencer to visit the court of the Scottish king David 
Bruce. Froissart returned to the Continent with his head full of interest- 


* There »re ntny tdicioni of the work* c( Proiirerl, The** which chould U mwtloMd hm 
•re by Aniolnfl Vtnrd (Peril. 1496.4 v,), Dwii S«uvife (Lyon. 1669-61, i v.). and Kervyn da 
Utunhovc (BruMta. 1667-77, 29 v. oi pPO*e »ftd poetry). The deflnillva adltlon U that ot 
Slmaen Ucc. Ckrgmfuu it Jtan Fnistwrl. continued by Ciaton Raynaud and Uor Mlrot 
(ParH. 1669-1991.12 v.; Soei(t4 da) hwiolro da Prance, no. 49). There are varloua trenalationi: 
kn Enitiih tho moat (amoua B that of Lord Bernen (London. 1523-26.4 v. in 2; verio^ n^arn 
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MMff. 1669.221-242: MoLir^m, V, pp. esxxvii-cxl: Leonard Manyon. 'An Examination of 
the 1 liatorical Pel lability of Hroireart’a Aceoun I of the Cwnpaifn and Battle Of CrSey. Paprfi 
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ing anecdotes as material for his chronicles. He was ac Bordeaux with 
the Black Prince when Richard II was bom (1367). After a return trip 
to England, Froissart left for Italy in 136S with Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
who was en route to Milan to marry a Visconti. He visited Ferrara, 
Bologna, and Rome, and was still in Italy when hia patroness, Queen 
Philippa, died (1369). But for the remainder of his life he was amply 
provided with patrons. By 1370 he had received dehnite proof of the 
favor of the Duchess of Brabant, to whom he had given a bock, and 
soon her husband, Duke Wenceslas of Luxembourg, became interested 
in him. For the duke he wrote Miliadtr, a long poem modelled on the 
cycle of the Round Table, and he was assured of the duke's encourage* 
ment until his death (December 1383). At the same time Froissart 
formed an important connection with Robert of Namur, pen^oner of 
Edward III, crusader in Prussia and Palestine, and brother-in*law of 
the Queen of England. Possibly a cleric before this time, Froissart ob¬ 
tained from a new patron the cure of £stinnes*au*Mont where he lived 
for nearly ten years. His new patron was Guy II of ChStillon, the son 
of a man who had fallen fighting for the French at Cr^cy and who was 
himself a staunch opponent of the English. From 1384 to 1391 Frois¬ 
sart was closely attached to Guy, serving him as chaplain and accom¬ 
panying him on his voyages. He left Guy's court for many interesting 
trips, on which he questioned all whom he encountered about the noble 
deeds which they had seen. In 1388 he travelled to the court of Gaston- 
Ph§bus, Count of Foix, for as he says,’ “it greatly annoyed me to be 
idle,” and he knew that he would find there “all manner of knights 
and strange squires” who would tell him all that they knew. Well 
recwved by the count, Froissart enjoyed the court life and learned many 
things ab«^t the wars in Spain and southern France. On the trip 
Froissart travelled with a knight of Gaston, returned by way of Avignon 
and Riom, visited Enguerrand de Coucy in hia chateau, and returned 
to Guy in Holland. His inquiring spirit led him to Bruges and Middel- 
boutg to learn about the Castilian wars. Gradually breaking away from 
the house of Blois, Froissart attached himself to Guillaume d'Ostrevant, 
governor of Hainaut. and there came in touch with Burgundian influ¬ 
ence. After being present at the congress of Abbeville, he sailed for 
England in 1394, but found the situation changed: a new sovereign, 
Richard 11, his old friends gone, and altered political conditions. Re- 
tumii^ with much information on the English and Irish wars and the 
conditions in England, he continued his writing. The last years of his 
life are obscure; he probably spent them at Chlmay, where he died at 
some date between 1404 and 1410. 

'Bk. m. ch. 1 . 
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The task to which Froissart devoted his whole life was the writing 
of his Ckront(fue5 de France. d'Angleiare, d'Eco$9e ei d’Es^gne, 
result is a chronicle embracing the history of 73 years, beginning with 
1326 and concluding at the time of the coronation of Henry IV in 1399. 
It is almost wholly a history of wars, between England and France, 
England and Scotland, France and Flanders, and France and Navarre, 
For Froissart recorded "les grans merveilles et li biau fait d’armes” of 
the great wars and chivalrous deeds, in order that the glory of his age 
might be remembered,* Aa he says in his prologue, he wished to found 
and order his chronicle on that of Jehan le Bel but to augment it with 
as complete information as he could gain by ceaseless "enqueste.” • To 
add to his store of information he questioned knights, squires, kings of 
arms, always trying to obuin the “truth of the matter/’ On his travels 
he acquired a host of anecdotes and broadened the scope of the True 
Hislories in breadth as well as time. 

His dependence for information on the various nobles whom he met 
and his constant rewriting as he increased his store of tales led to many 
errors- We find no ordered record of events, but repetitions, errors in 
chronology, and inaccurate geography. These mistakes perhaps are 
inevitable, and his chronicle can be corrected by reference to docu¬ 
mentary evidence. It is also pointed out in his defense that he was no 
worse in this respect than other chroniclers of his day, with the excep¬ 
tion of the author of the ChtonicUs aj the First Four Valois. A more 
serious criticism is that he was a time-server, changing his point of 
view to curry favor with his various patrons, and falsifying facts to 
excuse or blame-“ 

The difficulty of estimating his work fairly is increased by the fact 
that there are a number of varying manuscripts of his chronicle. Instead 
of one definitive text, we have fifty manuscripts. Froissart made sev¬ 
eral redactions of the first of his four books. The first redaction of the 
work covers the period from 1326 to 1369 or 1372, It was put into 
definitive form between 1369 and 1373 and was written at the instiga¬ 
tion of an English sympathixer, Robert de Namur, shortly after Frois¬ 
sart’s return from England, where he had heard the tales of Cr^ 
and Poitiers from Chandos and the Black Prince. It is the work of an 
English partisan. This version was most popular with contemporaries 
and has the direct touch of a contemporary. However, in this part 
which contains some of his most picturesque writing, he is moet indebted 


' (Mt he viehed to edd to the inHiAetaoi infeematign of Jehan le Bel occun In e 
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to J«han le Bel, After 1376, when the wisdom of Charles V and the 
valor of Du Guesclin increased French prestige, and Froissart was chap> 
Iain of the French knight, Guy of Chitillon, Froissart wrote a second 
redaction of this book (•Amiens MS.). This version is more favorable 
to the French, adding facts that are favorable to Kings Philip and 
John, The best known example of this is his changed presentation of 
the battle of Cr4cy. For the years between the battles of Cricy and 
Poitiers, Froissart could turn to Jehan le Bel, whose pro>Prench version 
of these years he had suppress^ before. In other respects, however, 
he substitutes his own version for that of the Chronicler of Li^ge. In 
a third version (•Vatican MS.), written after FVoissart’s disheartening 
trip to England and the dethronement and death of Richard II (1400), 
he broke away completely from his early sympathy for the English 
cause, His judgments, though grave and sometimes profound, are severe: 
the English prefer evil to good and war to peace and are the most 
presumptuous people on earth. 

In his third version he keeps only the substance of Jehan le Bel and 
exercises independence of thought, If he gains something in gravity 
and produces such fine writing as shown in his comment on the Engbsh, 
at the same time he loses much in relinquishing such dramatic scenes 
as the last moments of Robert Bnice. This story, taken over almost 
verbatim in the first version and fonnir^, according to Simeon Luce, 
one of the finest pages in the early chapters of Froissart, was reduced 
in the third version to only a few lines.'* 

Though some of the most famous passages in Froissart were taken 
almost word for word from Jehan le Bel, Froissart's additions to the 
earlier work are entertaining and he too has vigor and color suitable 
to his subject. He is more imaginative than Jehan. His embellish¬ 
ments, if not always accurate, as the speeches which he puts into the 
mouths of his heroes, give a vivid picture of the life of his time. 

The chief merit of ^issart’s work is that it is typical of his age; a 
chivalry which was decaying found its echo in a chronicler who appreci¬ 
ated it for the grandeur of its trappings and overlooked its selfishness 
and emptiness. Froissart’s work is the guide to the chivalry of the 
fourteenth century. Abounding in pictures of toumamenu, battles, 
ransoms, and knight errantry, the chronicle presents excellent accounts 
of court life such as that of Gaston-Ph6bu8, Count of Foix. Froissart 
judges by the standards of the class which he aped; loyalty and valor 
and love of adventure are the measure of man, This leads him to do 
justice to the knightly virtues of hghters on both sides, as John Chandos 
or King John, but at the same time it results in a certain callousness. 

Luce*! edition <n. S). I. pp. xlz end Izxlv. 
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A brigand, a leader of the irands compagnies, because of prowess, is 
praised as highly as a noble knight; Gaston-Ph^bus is an eminent prince 
despite his cruelty to his own child. Froissart does not idealize nor 
condemn bis age; he is merely an observer with the decadent social 
conscience of his time. 

His social prejudice appears in his treatment of the lower classes. 
When he writes of them at all he does so because they, like the knights, 
have done something dramatic, as Jacques d’Arteveld. He has a long 
description of Wat Tyler’s rebellion in England (1381) and an account 
of the Jacquerie in France (1357), detailed sources but in tone indiffer¬ 
ent to the sufferings of the people, who were "ungracious" or "foolish." 
His code of values is shallow; he records cruelties such as the sack of 
Limoges by the Black Prince with a callousness that would be astound¬ 
ing in another age, and the fact which most impresses him in the sack 
of Durham by the Scots is that "no one was spared," not even the 
privileged classes. 

No more than Jehan le Bel was Froissart a national historian. The 
heroes of the time are judged by their heroic qualities, and the Ckroni- 
^ues are free from person^ hatreds induced by patriotism. However, 
Froissart was prejudiced against certain races, especially so as he became 
more French in sympathy. He tolerated Romance peoples, but dis¬ 
liked the Germans, who placed material goods ahead of adventure. His 
opinion of the Er^ish changed as the century grew older, the Scots he 
found "all wicked and all thieves," and the Irish mere savages. 

Despite his prejudices and changing opinions, his mistakes in chro¬ 
nology and geography, and his lack of order, Froissart’s chronicle has a 
definite value as a source for the fourteenth century. Michelet re¬ 
jected Froissart’s chronicle as "putrescent iridescence," but the critical 
reaction to the early popularity may have gone too far in considering 
the history worthless. By careful use of the documentary material 
which Froissart neglected his work can be controlled. If we hnd in his 
work no historical criticism or attempt at analysis, we do find an 
excellent mirror of the age of chivalry. The most critical editor of 
Froissart, Simeon Luce, recognises Froissart's value as a writer and 
painter of manners, but says that only parts of his chronicle will remain 
as history, because "the progress of erudition tends ... to diminish 
the purely historical value of the work of Froissart,” 

Under the scholarly Charles V, historiography assumed a new tone 
which continued to the end of his reign. In the middle of the century 
the Grandes Chroniqufs dt SainuDtnis changed completely in nature. 
Although following the same plan of an annalistic record of events, 

" Ikit., I, p. kKxiv, cp.pp. cvii-cxsvL 
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they become more extensive and official, The authorship of the portion 
covering the years from 1350 to 1376 has been attributed to Pierre 
d’Orgemont,** a Burgundian livi:^ in Paris, He was counsellor to the 
king when he was still duke of Normandy, later first president of the 
Parlement of Paris, and appointed chancellor in 1373, When Charles V 
died, he retired from public life. His portion of the Grandes Chroni^uts 
is much like an official document, and certainly written under the super* 
vision of the king himself. From time to time it includes authentic 
documents, and is generally exact and a work of the first order. An 
exposition of the government of Charles V, it is a veritable political 
treatise, a work of propaganda which presents the French crown in a 
favorable light. This is true especially of the accounts of the Paris 
revolution of 1356-58 and of the breaking of the treaty of Br^tigny 
(1369). 

The influence of the Italian Renaissance crept over the Alps by way 
of the papal court at Avignon, by means of Italian visitors such as 
Petrarch, and through the medium of French translations, Occasionally 
an Italian writer settled in France. The most prominent of these was 
Christine de Pisan,” the author of Li livri dis fais tl Imrns meurs du 
sag€ toy CharUs le Quint. This talented woman was the daughter of an 
Italian astrologer and phy^ian who had been enticed to France by 
that patron of scientists, Charles the Wise. Bom in Venice in 1364, 
Christine was brought to Paris by her father and lived in France the 
remainder of her life despite the efforts of foreign patrons to draw her 
away, She received a good education from her father, learning French, 
Latin, sciences, and belles'lettres. Although the family prospered under 
the kindness of the king, its fortunes fell with his death in 1380. The 
death of her father and of her husband, Etienne de Castel, then left 
Christine alone to support the family, and having struggled fiuitlessly 
to better her financial position, she turned to her pen as a means of sup* 
port. Since at that time patronage was the sole means of a writer’s liveli¬ 
hood, Christine sought patrons by means of dedicatory notes and hand* 
somely prepared editions, Among them were John, the Duke of Berry, 

'* Tact in Ln Gfomifa i* Ftanta. <u.. td. by P«ulln Pirk 1S3M0, S v.), 
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the Duke of Orleans, and, when the Orleans fortunes fell, Philip the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy. One of her last works was devoted to 
Charles VI, who had recompensed her father’s services, Wearying 
of the world and the France in which she was never happy, although 
she refused to leave it, Christine retired to a cloister, where she died 
about 1429, 

Throughout these years she produced many works in verse, some of 
which contain considerable historical material.'* Li livre dt la mutation 
difoTtum so impressed the Duke of Burgundy in 1403 that he commis* 
woned her to write a treatise on Charles V, The poem traces the suc¬ 
cess and reverses which fortune wrought, in Christine's own family, 
and in past history and the contemporary world to the first few years 
of Charles VTs reign. Although difficult to follow, the poem is useful 
for a knowledge of fourteenth-century ideas on science and art. In le 
chimin dc long eztudi we find a discusdon of the qualities necessary for 
a king who governs in peace and equity, again the Aristotelian ideal of 
an intelligent ruler. Several of Quistine's prose works are good indices 
to the events of Charles VPs pathetic reign. Among them are Lt Urn 
disjaits d'armis it de ckevalerie (1404-07), Li traiii de la paix (1412- 
13), and Lamentations sut /m maux di la guerre citiili (1410). Although 
the first treatise, dealing with the details of war as seen through the 
eyes of a woman, is of little interest, the third part which treats of the 
rights of peoples is more-important. In the treatises on peace and on the 
evils of the war, Christine departed from her usual aloofriess from polit¬ 
ical turmoils to plead the cause of a suffering people and to describe 
the benefits of uninterrupted peace. The TraiU dt la paix was dedi¬ 
cated to the Dauphin Louis, whom she advised how to govern, drawing 
exemplary lessons from the reign of Charles V. 

Her fame as an historian rests on her biography of Charles V. Com¬ 
missioned by Philip the Bold, Duke of Bui^ndy, to compose this work, 
Christine was given every possible aid in gathering information. Despite 
time spent in industrious research, the book was finished in remarkably 
short order; begun in January 1404, it was completed in less than a 
year, although not before Che death of her patron. 

The biography is the only direct study of Charles himself, since a 
life written by a cleric has been lost, and parts are the best the modem 
historian has on certain activities in Charles' reign. Although the 

"Par Chmtlne'ft »ork« in v«r»G nne oth^rwritInnMlIV,SS-S4;0 *unt4p*4ii- 
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author of a treatise on warfare, Chhscine does not give a detailed his¬ 
tory of Che course of the wars in this period. It is not surprising that 
her own derical education should cause her Co ernphasize the studious, 
devout, and prudent qualities of a cleric king. This chaiacteriscic of 
her work is shown by its organization into three books, entitled respec¬ 
tively NobUssf dt c&uraie, Nobltsst df chevaltrie, and Nobltsst d€ sattsst. 
The first describes Che king’s education, regular life, orderly palace, his 
virtues of humility and sobriety, etc. The second book describes the 
principal military events and several well-known figures of the time. 
In the third book we find a record of some of Charles* most memorable 
words, his scientific and artistic tastes, and of a number of historical 
events such as the election of Pope Clement and the visit of Emperor 
Charles IV at Paris. The plan of the book lends itself readily to pane¬ 
gyric, and Christine was not inclined to view critically the benefactor 
of her family. This is its chief fault, in addition to its pedantry and 
affectation, although it must be added that many of Christine's descrip¬ 
tions find corroboration in contemporary notices. Also the arrangement 
would be more convenient for the average reader if it were chronological 
rather than topical. 

Christine’s work, although eulogistic, is more modem in conception 
than most of the historical writing of her age. In common with the 
political theorists and others at the court, she had a sincere devotion to 
her adopted country, that nationalistic feeling which was to replace, in 
the fifteenth century, the “international ” chivalrous ideal. Prom Frois¬ 
sart. who does homage to chivalry without considering the purpose of 
the knightly feats of the long war, Christine advances a step in attempt¬ 
ing to see beneath the surface and in giving many politico-morai reflec¬ 
tions, in fact, a surfeit of moral sentiments. Christine stands midway 
between the mere recorder of the fourteenth century and the reflective 
historian of the fifteenth. Commines. 

The chief narrative source for the reign of Charles V is a poetical ac¬ 
count of the life of one of Charles* most renowned military leaders, the 
Breton Bertrand du Guesclin.** Born about 1320, Bertrand won renown 
in Brittany through his valiant deeds in the strife against John of 
Mont fort and the English, and was finally knighted in 1354. At the 
siege of Rennes he so distinguished himself that he attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the king and was made captain of Pontorson in 1357. His re- 


•* MoLiNin. IV. no*. aS47-4Sj Slmton Luce. HitMtt B«ttr4ft4 tfu CmkAn ti *• 
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nown was so heightened by his prominent part in the siege of Melun 
(1359) that he was given the lieutenancy of the Norman, Angevin, 
Maine, and Alenjon possessions of the three princes of the blood serv¬ 
ing as hostages in England, Given forces to combat the pandes com* 
pognits which were pillaging France, he chased the brigands out of 
much of western France. He was leader of the French forces at the 
battle of Cochersl in Normandy, when the proud Captal de Buch was 
captured, but he himself had to surrender to Chandos at the battle of 
Auray (1364). He was ransomed from captivity to lead the free com¬ 
panies out of France and to direct them in support of Henry of TrasU- 
mara against Pedro the Cruel. Again taken prisoner, he had to be 
ransomed once more; and the tale of his ransom bears witness to his 
popularity with the French people and to his own self-esteem. Made 
Constable of France in 1370, he soon recovered Poitou and Saintonge, 
worsted the English in Brittany, and died during the campaign against 
the grand companies in Languedoc in 1380. 

The poem which vaunts the mighty deeds of this popular French hero 
is nearly contemporary, being written shortly after Du Guesclin's death, 
The author gives us his name, Cuvelier. He is described by a contem¬ 
porary as a poor trouv^e, writing pious poetry as a means of livelihood, 
but little else is known of him. The poem is very long, and although 
the number of manuscripts surviving attests its success in its original 
form, it was abridged and put into prose (ca. 1387) for Jehannet 
d’Estouteville, captain of Vernon. M. Lemoine has shown that the 
poet had at his disposal notes used by some continuators of the Chranu 
pits di Sainl-Denis. and that possibly Cuvelier used a written source 
on the first wars in Brittany.*’ Of little historical value, the poem 
serves to celebrate the renown of Du Guesdin, around whose name 
gathered many legends, and to give an understanding of contemporary 
ideas and manners. An example of this is the belief in astrology and 
prophecy as shown in the religious who prophesies the future glory of 
the young Du Guesdin, and the wise woman of Rennes who foretold the 
outcome of the single combat, and who later married its victor, Du Gues- 
clin. Cuvelier*s belief in the miraculous is illustrated by his description 
of the miracles at the tomb of Charles of Blois. 

The poet hu been called the last of the trouv^res and his verse is 
linked to the Romance epics. He borrows many epic inventions, espe¬ 
cially from the Carolingian cycles, but does not know how to put them 
into motion, His style has been criticized for prolixity, monotony, and 
repetition. The poem is a transition form. It stands midway between 
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chronicles in verse and the poetry of Villon, between the medieval 
chanson and the modern memoir. Not a military memoir by the strict¬ 
est definition> yet an indication of the trend toward them, it stands as 
a landmark li^use it is the oldest memoir of the century; the authors 
of the Petitot edition found that memoirs were lacking for the period 
from Philip the Bold to John II. 

Historical writing in the time of Charles VI (1380-U22) reflected 
the conditions of the time. Not only are there fewer works of merit in 
France itaelf, but the histories reflect the political passions of the time. 
Most of the writers are Burgundian in sentiment, so influential was the 
duke's prestige and the growing brilliance of his court, and for sources 
of general value we must turn to the chroniclers writing under the 
direct protection of the Burgundian court. 

The chief sources for the period are two chronicles, several memoirs, 
and the account of a clerk of the court at Paris. The two general chron¬ 
icles must be linked together, for one follows the other closely. The 
first is a Latin chronicle by an anonymous monk of Saint-I>enis; the 
second a French account by Jouvenal des Ursins. 

Very little is known of the life of the Religieux de Saint-Denis ” and 
his identity is still in doubt. Two men suggested to fill the role of the 
anonymous were a doctor of theology and delegate to the council of 
Constance, Benoit Gentien, and a man of many travels and adventures, 
Pierre Salmon. The few facts known of his life are that he was bom 
before 1350 and still living in 1414, when he was in the royal camp 
before Compi^gne. He was at Saint-Denis in October 1368, and in 
England in 1381. Charged to write the official annals of the French 
kingdom, in 1393 he was ordered by the Duke of Be^ to record the 
conferences at Leulinghem, There is record of his having been in other 
places: Mans, 1392, Rh&ms, 1398, and at the Paris assembly held in 
1408 for the condemnation of Benedict XIII. He was with Charles VI 
in the campaign of Berry and again with him in 1414. 

As officii historiograji^er the Religieux wrote a history of Charles VI 
(1380-1423) comprising 43 books, one for each year of the reign. Un¬ 
fortunately the part after 1416 has been lost. Probably begun early, 
sometime before 1392, it was composed from notes talun during the 
cleric's trips with the king and follows the activities of the French court 
from year to year. In historical precision and chronological accuracy 
the work is a model; the chronicler's official position gave him access 

•* MokiHiBU tv. M. 9672; PoTTHaST. 1. SlS-14. A French venkon of the Latin orient], to 
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to documents, which he enclosed or mentioned. According to 
the evidence of a contemporary this monk was well versed in 
the ancient as well as the contemporary history of the French 
kingdom. Certainly the chronicle ii that of a well-educated man 
who knew French history, had the best sources at hand, and work^ 
carefully, but the Religieux used his history, as did so many of his 
fellow savants, as an exercise in rhetoric and dulled the point by 
redundancy. 

The History of Charlts VI evidently is a continuation and conclusion 
of the vast Latin annate written at Saint-Denis. The author says that 
he wrote a Latin history of Charles V, although the manuscript is lost. 
As historiographer and continuator of the o/ftcial record of the royal 
monastery, the Religieux is a good loyalist. He seems genuinely attached 
to Charles and expresses his regret at the unhappy state of the king. He 
dislikes the disorder in France, the debauchery, selhshness.and inefficiency 
of the princely governors surrounding the king. Although he is moderate 
insendment and discreet in expressing prejudices, he cannot conceal his 
fondness for the Burgundian cause and John the Fearless, with whom 
seemed to rest the possibility of order. The Religieux expressed his regret 
at the assassination of the Duke of Orleans (1407) by the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, but after this murder he allows his Burgundian sentiments to ap¬ 
pear, and favors the house whose duke was later killed by the Dauphin in 
1419. 

For the Orleanist point of view we turn to a French chronicle, that 
of Jean Jouvenal des Ursins. Jean Jouvenal des Ursins was a cleric 
who played an Important part in the reigns of Charles VII and Louis XL 
Bom in Paris in 138S, he found the way paved for him by family ir^u- 
ence and became mallrt des recites de I'hdtel at the age of twenty-eight 
(1415), His father, former provost of merchants and general advocate 
of Parlement, held the important office of concierge of the palace, but 
after Agincourt (1415) and the triumph of the Burgundian faction, as 
an Armagnac, he had to leave Paris, 

Fiom about 1410 the family adopted the name of Ursin, claiming 
relationship with the famous Orsini of Italy and receiving as a relative 
Berthold des Ursins, grand count of Hungary. To prove this noble 
lineage the Jouvenals produced documents which have long been held 
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spurious. One scholar, M. P, Currieu, believes there is some truth to 
the thesis, although most scholars disagree.*’ 

In 1418 the Jouvenal family fled to Poitiers. Jean JouvenaJ the 
younger became general advocate to the Parlement of Paris, then at 
Poitiers. For some reason he left civil life for the Church and was 
made Bishop of Beauvais (1431-44), Bishop of Laon (1444-49), and 
Archbishop of Rheims from 1449 to his death on July 14, 1473. 
He consecrated Louis XI (1461), and has eam^ the esteem 
of modem scholars for the part he took in the rehabilitation of 
Jeanne d'Arc; he presided in 1456 at the assembly of prelates re^ 
vising the process of condemnation and declaring Jeanne d’Arc 
innocent of heresy. 

Although Jouvenal left memoirs on the affairs of ths reigns of 
Charles VII and Louis XI, his principal work is a chronicle in French 
which covers the forty-two years of the earlier reign of Charles VI 
(1380-1422)The first part is little more than a translation of the 
work of the Religieux of Saint-Denis, but from 1416 Jouvenal is an 
independent source, relying on his own memory and the information 
given him by his father. A French version complete for the whole of 
Charles VFs reign, it is especially valuable for the king’s last years, 
since the extant chronicle of the Religieux stops at 1416. For these six 
years there are a number of curious facts known only through him, 
althcn^ some of his additbns to the original source are scarcely to be 
believed and he wrote some time (1431) after the events he describes, 
completing a revision after 1442. 

As compared to other writers of his rime, Jouvenal seems more akin 
to the fourteenth than to the fifteenth century. He recorded without 
affectation in a simple narrative style the events as the average French¬ 
man might see them. Although a substantial chronicle, the work has 
the medieval superstition concerning prodigies of nature, great winds, 
and violent storms. 

In the rdgn of Charles VI we find a continuation of that type of 
historical writing, the military memoir, which was exemplified in the 
poem on Bertrand du GuescUn. Li Imt des fcicts du martschal Boucc> 
caul, a biography of Jean le Meingre (136^1421), is the greatest of 
these several memoirs.** The author is unknown. He was certainly a 
contemporary. He made use of many documents and letters and was 
well informed. Exceptionally familiar with Italian affairs, he knew 

* Anniuitt MItlin 4* U it fhUMtt it Ftsnet. 1892. pp. 193-221. 
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det^ls about Bouccicaut's rule in G^oa that one miRht expect the 
marahal alone to know. 

As its title indicates, the biography is a book of the deeds of one man 
and not a chronicle of France- Yet its adventurous hero was an im¬ 
portant figure, and a history of his life is a picture of the education, 
customs, and spirit of the chivalrous society at the turn of the century. 
Most of the account deals with Bouccicaut's adventures outside the 
realm of France. Like the political adventurer, Pierre Salmon (d. 1427), 
and Jean de B^thencourt, the conqueror of the Canary Islands (1402), 
Bouccicaut acted on the whole European stags. In the first part we 
follow Bouccicaut from his birth in 1368, and his education with the 
Dauphin, through his first feats of arms in the Flemish campaign (he 
was at Rosebeck, 1382), his campaign in Poitou (1385), his appointment 
as second marshal at Tours (1391), and his campaigns as marshal- 
Restlcss and fond of adventure, he was not content to remain at home 
in the disordered kingdom and travelled to Spain; he was three times 
in Prussia, where he fought for the Teutonic Knights; twice, with brother 
adventurers, to the East, where he vi^ted the Holy Land and fought 
for the emperor at Constantinople. In 1396 he was with John the Fear¬ 
less, Duke of Burgundy, in the disastrous battle of Nikopdis and was 
imprisoned and ransom^ with him. The second and third parts give 
an exact description of Bouccicaut’s governorship of Genoa (1401-09). 
The last date mentioned is April 9, 1409. Bouccicaut was made first 
marshal in 1412, and fought in the battle of ^incom (1415). 'Hiere he 
was captured and remained an English prisoner until his death in 1421. 

A generally excellent picture of chivalry in the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries is contained in another memoir i La Chrani^t 
de bon due toys de BourbonA* Louis ll. uncle to King Charles VI, lived 
from 1337 to 1410. He led a fairly adventurous life, serving as hostage 
in England for King John the Good, campaigning in Bourbonnais, in 
Normandy under the Duke of Burgundy, in Guyenne under Du Cues- 
Clin, in Brituny and Auvergne, and participating in a number of the 
important battles of the time. He led the French expedition to Tunis in 
1390. He lived through many battles and died a peaceful death. 

The period of the composition of these memoirs, from March 29 to 
the middle of May 1429, coincides almost exactly with Jeanne d'Arc's 
victorious raising of the siege of Orleans. At the request of Charles, 
Count of Qermont, who was in Bourbonnais at the time, ” Jehan d’Orre* 
ville, picard, nommi Cabaret, pouvre p^lerin,” undertook the work of 
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describing the knightly deeds and virtues of Louis II. Feeling himseJf 
unequal to the task, he received the aid of a companion of arms of the 
duke, Jehan de Ch&teaumorand. Cabaret was the scribe, Chdteau* 
morand the narrator. 

Chfiteaumorand had been knighted in 1380 and from that time onward 
played an active part on the military and political stage; he was present 
at the siege of Nantes and that of Ch&teauneu/*de-Randon, where 
Du Gueeclin died (1380). He was at Genoa with Bouccicaut, took part 
in the negotiation in the East to free the prisoners of the battle of Nikop- 
oils, and defended Constantinople against the sultan Bajaset. 

The work is a memoir of the Duke LouU and of Chdteauneuf-de- 
Randon. and himself. He had accompanied Louis on many adventures 
and his head was full of tales of the duke with whom he had been so 
intimate. Hence, the work is an authoritative source for the career of 
Louis, but it has the faults of most memoirs. The old knight wished to 
do honor to the prince whose life he admired and wrote a panegyric» 
somewhat justified by the excellence of good Ehike Louis. When he was 
relating the stories of his youth he was seventy-five years old and might 
weU have forgotten many details. He depended on hie own memory 
and the information of others, mentioning only one chronicle, that of 
Froissart. Hence there are inevitable mistakes, confusions in dates, 
persons, and places, especially in the part of the narrative anterior to 
1380, the date of his knightii^. This portion has been most seriously 
criticized. 

His memoirs are more nearly personal than others of the same period. 
He not only shared the adventures of his master, but sometimes sought 

honor by anas” away from the duke. Although he speaks modestly 
enough of his own part in affairs, he describes a number of his own 
experiences and several events in which Louis had not taken part. 

His point of view in his reminiscences is that of the knightly class 
which felt that the true honor of the kingdom lay in chivalry. Like 
Froissart, he loved to record knightly deeds. The common people had 
no value, and since they were usel^ in war they should be kept in 
their proper places. There is a note of genuine feeling, however, as shown 
in the vivid picture of the grief of the people when Louis died and the 
description of the wretched condition of the kingdom. In this picture 
of the woes of France there appears national sentiment r the evils are 
caused by foreign invaders, especially the "ancient enemies,” the English. 

Of exceptional interest for the first rixteen years of the fifteenth 
century is the Journal de Nicolas de Baye,^* greffitr to the Parlemcnt 

** Jptftntl it NitoiM it Biyt.tA. by Akx. Tuelcy <PtrU, 1SS5-SS. 2 v.: SoelStS Vbiat da 
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from November 19, 1400, to January 17, 1417, Nicolas Crante was 
born in Champagne, of a servile family. When enfranchised he took 
the name of his birthplace Baye. He studied law in Orleans, and be¬ 
came clerk of the Parlement in 1400. During his sixteen years at this 
post he did an enormous amount of work, writing the court registers 
with his own hand from 1401, except for a few interruplioM, and per- 
formed his duties admirably, He followed the debates with interest, 
intervening occasionally, and showed independence against the president 
of the court, the chancellor, and even the powerful Duke of Burgundy. 
He played a political role as well, was often entrusted with confidential 
missions, and knew many leading figures at court. 

His role as a churchman, too, is important. He was canon of Sois* 
sons, cur4 of Montigny-Lencoup, held most important positions in 
Paris, was a member of the chapter of Notre Dame, etc. As a cleric he 
performed conscientiously his many duties. Because of failing eyesight 
he gave up his trying portion as clerk and became councillor in 1417. 
The year of the Burgundian triumph (1418) he lost his place at court 
and lived only a year longer. 

The Journal is a combination of the notes which Nicolas jotted down 
from time to time on the registers of the court, and comments which 
he wrote for himself. From the two sources we receive an interesting 
narrative useful to control and complete other accounts of the period. 
The journal is the comment of an intelligent bourgeois and a well- 
educated man.** In addition to the bare record of political events, 
Nicolas gives piquant details on members of Parlement, ironic com¬ 
ments on their letters, and judgments on leading figures, such as the 
Duke of Orleans, The journal describes with the detail and color of an 
eye-witness the miseries in Paris during the Armagnac-Biu^ndian 
feuds, the weather conditions, the disorder and ruin into which public 
buildings were falling. In sympathies a zealous royalist and moderate 
Armagnac, he expresses the impatience of the bourgeois class which 
resented the excesses of the court and the selfishness of the nobles and 
longed for the re-establishment of peace and order. 

The first half of the fifteenth century is portrayed best by Burgundian 
historians who continue throughout the century, fcoiing a veritable 
literary dynasty. Molinier remarks that "certain of the writers of that 
faction produced works of exceptional literary value,” more attractive 
to the reader than writings of thrir opponents. For a continuous nar¬ 
rative the reader may well turn to the works of this school, The Bur¬ 
gundian court was a literary and artistic center, the focal point of 
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intrigues and counter plots, and the last refuge for medieval chivalry. 
The dukes of Burgundy became powerful rulers after a fortunate mar¬ 
riage of Philip the Bold with the heiress of Flanders added greatly to 
their territory. They were stronger than the king during the first years 
of the century and were a thorn in the flesh of the French monarch 
until the death of Charles the Bold in 1477. Prom their court came 
many contributions to the culture of the period. 

The founder and model of the school of Burgundian chroniclers was 
Enguerrand de Monsirelet.** luttle is known of his early life. He was 
bom late in the fourteenth century in Boulogne or Ponthieu. He was 
probably of noble family, as he is called npdlt ftcmm and kuyer. He 
received a good education and must have known Latin because he cites 
a certain number of ancient authors, among them Livy, Vegetius, and 
Sallust. One of the meager bits of information on his life is found in 
letters of remission *’ granted in 1424 by Henry VI, King of France and 
England, to a squire named Enguerrand de Monstrelet, captain of the 
Prevent, serving under Jean of Luxembourg, count of St. Pol. If the 
remission was granted to the historian, as is now believed, Monstrelet 
had aided in robbing four Abbeville merchants on the road from 
Toumay. He says that it was done to injure the Arm^nacs rather 
than for private spoil. He was pardoned b^use of his services to the 
Duke of Burgundy and the En^ish. 

Other facts that we know of him from his chronicle are that he was 
witness of the interview between Jeanne d'Arc and Philip the Good, 
after she had been taken prisoner near Compi^gne. Probably present 
at the congress of Arras (1435), in 1436 he became lieutenant of the 
iase " at Cambral. He was bailli of the cathedral chapter, provost of 
Cambrai (1444) and of Walincourt (1445), and died in 1453.>• 

Not before 1422 and perhaps much later Monstrelet wrote his chroni¬ 
cle in two books, which he intended to be a continuation of Froissart, 
to include Spain, Brittany, England, and other places. He began his 
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history at the year 1400, Froissart's terminal date; the first book ex¬ 
tended to 1422, the second to 1444.*^ This histohan whom Rabelais 
called “baveux comma un pot a moutarde/’ has been judg^ed variously. 
Buchon considered Monstrelet's work real history because he discuss^ 
causes as searchingly as possible and inserted documents: letters, edicts, 
treaties, etc., as proofs and Illustrations. He was well informed on 
Burgundian a^airs, profiting by his relations with people at court. 
In his prologue Monstrelet says that he has consulted noble people 
whose honor would forbid lying, and officials whose duties make them 
diligent inquirers, so that he may present e narrative which will ren¬ 
der justice to ea^ party; he wishes to write the truth as it has been 
told to him. Although he was sincere to the point of correcting him¬ 
self on occasion, his sympathies were for the party which he serv^; but 
in general he shows noteworthy fairness, except for his treatment of 
John of Luxembourg. On the assassination of the Duke of Orleans at 
the instigation of John the Fearless, Duke of Bu^ndy, Monstrelet 
adds the comment that if murders of princes of the blood are not treated 
differently there may be more murders. He relates in detail the Bur¬ 
gundian plot of 1415 to capture the royal family. 

The history has its faults and its merits. Monstrelet imitated Froissart 
in recording valiant feats of arms and brilliant campaigns; but he also 
included events of political and ecclesiastical significance, such as the 
Councils of Pisa. Constance, and Basel. Although his style has been 
criticized for lack of grace and for monotony, it is dear and at times 
colorful. At any rate, his straight narrative is preferable to the rhetorical 
accounts of Froissart. There are occasional reflections on the events 
he chronicles: observations on the evils of human nature, pictures of 
the excesses of both the Armagnac and Burgundian parties, contrasts 
between the abaissment of the French court and the prosperity of the 
English Qoxat. There is no medieval superstition; sorcery and astrology 
find no part in his work. He is accurate in distinguishing between 
things of which he is sure and those of which he is doubtful, sometimes 
omitting details which he says that he has forgotten. This is a favorable 
way of regarding his omission of the interview between Jeanne d'Arc 
and the Duke of Burgundy. He had witnessed the meeting and it is to 
be regretted that he did not record it. His omission may be regarded 
as a suppression of facts that would hurt the Bu^ndian reputation. 
Whatever the final conclusion on Monstrelet's attempt at impartiality, 
it must be recognized that his long popular history gives a Burgundian 
cast to the early history of the century. Beaucourt, in considering the 
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sources for hi$ Histoirt CharUs VII, decided that the hietory, if used 
with care, was one of the best sources for this reign. 

To indicate all the sources of importance for the period (1422*^1) 
would result in confusion, for the rise of French fortunes and the con¬ 
solidation of her government were accompanied by an increase in diplo¬ 
matic documents and detailed texts. A long and important period* it 
had man/ chroniclers. It is necessary to select from this mass of 
material. 

For the first half of the century, the most signihcant events for 
France were the activity of Jeanne d’Arc and the expulsion of the 
English from the country. Although much has been written on Jeanne, 
the edition by Jules Quicherat of the Proch dt condamnation and the 
Pfoch dt Tihabiliiation contains all the source material.^' In the hrst 
volume is a Latin record of the trial (January-May 1431), kept by 
the notary Guillaume Manchon, and supplementary records. The second 
volume follows the course of the investigations of 1450 through to the 
inquest at Domremy, and the third gives the witness of various doctors 
and other contemporaries and the work of the commission of 1456. The 
fourth volume gives all that the fifteenth-century chroniclers, French 
and foreign, have to relate of the career of Jeanne d'Arc; the fifth con¬ 
tains a miscellaneous assortment of letters, acts, etc., on Jeanne and her 
feast day (May 8). The documents in Quicherat are illuminating 
for a study of canon law and legal processes and for fifteenth-century 
beliefs, as well as for the character, person, and activities of the Maid 
of Orleans. The accuracy of the testimony varies with the credulity, 
knowledge, and truthfulness of each witness; some knew Jeanne d’Arc 
only slightly, or have reported unimportant items. 

For the effects of the war around Paris, the focal point, we turn to 
one of the most curious and the most valuable sources for the first fifty 
years of the fifteenth century. The author of the Journal d'un bour^iois 
it Paris (1405-49) still remains unknown despite numerous ingen¬ 
ious arguments and investigations of modem scholars. From his work 
it is evident that he was a clerk, enjoying some post in the University 
of Paris, and fairly well supplied in material got^s. His knowledge of 
vineyards and wines leads M. Tuetey to assume that he owned a 
vineyard. He has the independence of Nicholas de Baye, although he 
was not so familiar with altairs of state as the clerk of the Parlement. 
Throughout the forty-five years which his journal records he is always 
in opposition to the persons in authority, although his sentiments change 
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from time to time. A Burgundian until about 1420. the time of the 
Treaty of Troyes, he gradually loses his zeal for the Duke of Burgundy. 
During the English domination in Paris, still hostile to the Annagnacs. 
he continually attacks the Anglo-Burgundians, calling the Bishop of 
Thferouanne, chancellor of France for the English, a "very cruel man, 
hated by the people." Finding the English yoke hard, the writer 
reconciles bim^f to the return of Charles VII. although he does not 
cease to complain. When he disapproves he criticizes, calling the rulers, 
especially the Constable of Richemont, "faulx gouvemeurs.” 

He recorxled exactly the happenings of the day, commenting frankly 
on the people, great and small, whom he knew. Abrupt but forceful, 
the journal gives a picture Quite different from that of most of the 
chroniclers of his day. and paints graphically the miseries of all kinds, 
notably the loss in material goods, which the Parisian bourgeois had to 
suffer. Not caring for the judgment of posterity, protected by his ob¬ 
scurity, this bourgeois wrote for himself alone and expressed the true 
sentiments of his class. Sometimes he attributes the evils of the time to 
abuse of power by royal officials and the excesses of the nobles at court, 
sometimes to climatic conditions and meteors. Interested in everything 
that passed in review, he left a record of a variety of things, the funeral 
of Isabeau of Bavaria, the prices of wine, species of plants, and the 
siege of Meaux by the English. In short, an obscure bourgeois wrote 
one of the best descriptions of his time. 

An account by the famous bishop of lusieux, Thomas Basin, gives 
the seamy side of the war as well as its triumphant outcome. He wrote 
twelve broks on the deeds of Giarles VII and Louis XI-** Although 
ranked below Comminea and Chastellain by his editor. Basin’s history 
is perhaps the most personal of the fifteenth century. 

Although connected with the French court, Thomas Basin had experi¬ 
ences which made his point of view different from the other memoir 
writers of his age. He began his wandering life early. His bou^ois 
family lived at Caudebec when he was bom (1412) but the English 
invasion drove it to Nantes, and he was unable to return until the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420). He studied first at the University of Paris, 
and then, because a subject of the king of England could not study in 
the territory of Charles VII, he went to Louvain in order to study 

** Di ntatf tttHt C«nl{ Vt! H Luitfiei Siii9Hfrvm Ubti XIT. ep. MOLlNiKit. IV, dm. 41ST 
<r>d 465?. EseerpU were edited m the werk e/ Amtiiard of LiSft in Edmund Marlinr end 
Urtin Du/etid. tdi.. Vtinum tcriptonm . . . •mptinimc {Pnrb, 1724-S9. d v.), 

2 V, ?41-SSe. jul«n Qukhrret edlt^ BaiJn'i work ei Niutin tit Titmt it Vtl ti A 

L»uis Xt. «tc. (Peril. laSS-SS. 4 v.: Soci4t4 de rhiit. do Prence, no. S9]. and included hM 
Aptloiia ind Bufiftpuium. with a modern Prench iranilation by Qtarlw Stmann 
Thtmat Batin: HiUCiU 4i Ckatltt VH (Par*. 1933-, 1 v. to date). See Qukberat. I. op. 
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civil law, returning there later for canon law. He was in Rome for a 
time at the court of Eugenius IV; he returned home but found condi¬ 
tions in Rouen, the home of his parents at that time, $o disheartening 
and hia health so injured that he returned to Italy. 

About 1439 he accompanied the Archbishop of Otranto to Hungary, 
was named canon of Rouen, and then became professor of canon law 
at the University of Caen. From that time he advanced rapidly, be¬ 
coming bishop of Lisieux in 1447. In declaring /or the French against 
the English, to whose rule he attributed the evils of Normandy, he 
influenced many of the clergy. In 1449 he signed the capitulation of 
Lisieux, and took the oath of fidelity to Charles VII. He was named 
councillor and accompanied Charles on his Norman expedition, then 
returned to hts charge at Lisieux. 

Throughout the reign of Louis XI the bishop had to suffer a persecu¬ 
tion extraordinarily capricious and vicious. Although Louis favored 
Basin at first, the bishop joined the opposition which resulted in the 
War of the Public Weal and the treaty of Conflans (1465). While he 
was busy in negotiations at the Burgundian court, Basin learned that 
Louis XI had appropriated his bishopric. Remaining in the states of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the bishop settled in the place of his former 
studies, Louvain, returning in 1466 at the request of the king only to 
meet a cold reception and exile to Roussillon. FinaUy, after many 
troubles he fled to Savoy, Basel, then Ghent, and at last resigned the 
rich bishopric which had been one of the sources of trouble. He was 
granted an archbishopric m partibus infidtlium as recompense by the 
Pope. Settling at Trives, Basin wrote there the beginning of his history, 
interrupting it to write his apology. He went to Utrecht in 1475, where 
he became coadjutor of his old friend Archbishop David, natural son 
of Duke Philip the Good. There Basin staj^d until his death in 1491, 
devoting his last years to the completion of his history and to theological 
treatises. 

Before his History of Charles VII and Louis XI left his hands in 1467 
he had carefully revised it. Basin did not put his name to his work, 
and although Jacques Meyer, who used it in the Annalts dt FUmdm, 
knew the author's name, later centuries did not. Amelgard, a priest of 
Li^, was long thought the author. 

It is scarcely to be expected that a man who had suffered so at the 
hands of the king would be able to judge him without rancor. Basin ia 
severe in his estimate of Charles VII; he flays Louis XI, He condones 
those practices of the Duke of Burgundy which he censures in Louis, 
and when he discovers imperfections in the character of Charles the 
Bold he attributes them to the bad example of the kii^» of France. 
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Hia chronicle is truly interesting, because of its excellent picture of 
the conditions in Normandy, and the sufferings and sentiments of the 
Normans during the expulsion of the English from their lands. Caught 
between annies, between the attackers and their masters, they faced 
many hardships. Hia picture of the ravage® of marauding bands and 
the miseries they caused, and of the conditions in Rouen, where starving 
bands roamed the streets and sank exhausted, are valuable bus of 
social history. Time and again he laments sincerely the disorders of 
war and the need for relieving the miseries of the people, a picture 
which by its very monotony is an eloquent testimonial to the ruin left 

by the long war, . 

Another of his works which should be mentioned is his defense of 
Jeanne d’Arc. As one of the savants consulted by Charles VII when he 
resolved to clear the memory of Jeanne d'Arc, Basin wrote in her favor. 
On the basis of extracts given him he reasoned that Jeanne's conduct 
and words showed her divinely inspired rather than heretical. When 
consulted later, at the Paris conference, he criticized as a doctor of 
laws the legal procedure.** 

The chronicle which best presents the last French campaigns, result- 
in defeat of the English in Normandy, is the work of Robert Blon- 
del-** He was bom of a noble family of Cotentin, sometime between 
1380 and 1400. When Henry V invaded Normandy about 1417-18 
he took refuge in Brittany- From 1449 on be spent most of his life at 
the court of France. He lived to see the realiwtion of his cherished 
design, the successful campaign against the English, and was still living 
in 1460 or 1461. . . 

Robert Blondel wrote a number of works of great interest for the 
history of the crystallization of French sentiment against the English, 
and the ftnal reduction of Normandy. In the earliest, Di cmplancht 
txmorum CollKorum, he the Dauphin to Uke up arms against the 
English. It was written in Latin verse but was soon translated into 
French, and presented to Charles. When he was in Brittany Blondel 
again took up his pen for a stronger plea. The Orotic hisiorialU was 
composed between August and October 1449, just before the Norman 
campaign. The work seemingly had direct effect in rousing Charles to 
action. Describing at some length the sufferings which the English had 
inflicted, Blondel urged the king to deliver France. 

•• II» w»* inUr»wd !ft pf«cdure, wfltlfvf • memoir for il« refeem In Nofmifvdy * 
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Blondel'9 De reduciione Notmanniae fonn& a fitting conclusion to his 
tril^. One year after the truce had been broken, the French armies 
had swept over Normandy, defeated six thousand men under Thomas 
Kyrie], and captured Cherbourg, the last defense of the English in 
Normandy. Blondel has left the most Important narrative which we 
possess of the campaign of 1449-50 in Normandy and Brittany. Imi« 
tating ancient histones, with which he was familiar, Blondel wrote with 
care. He was acquainted with the locale of battles, and followed events 
with precision and considerable detail, probably gaining necessary in¬ 
formation from the important figures whom he knew. His chronicle is 
of great value. 

A worthy successor to Monstrelet was Georges Chastellain,’* called 
the Adventurous, chronicler to the Burgundian court. He lived through 
an eventful period which numbered among its actors Henry V and 
Henry VI of England, Jeanne d'Arc, Charles VII, Louis XI, and Philip 
and Charles of Burgundy. He belonged to a family of chatelaine of 
Alost. He was a student at Louvain in 1430, and joined the court of 
Philip the Good of Burgundy in 1434 at the time he was making his 
first trial of arms. Perhaps he had already taken the long journeys 
indicated by his nickname when the peace of Arras drew him into dvil 
rather than military life. 

It is difficult to trace his activities for the next ten years, but we 
know that he left Burgundy for long periods. I n France he was received 
at the court, knew leading men such as Georges de la Tremouille. and 
stayed with Pierre de Brea4, seneschal of Poitou, accompanying him 
on at least one mission, to Bruxelles (1445). From 1446 he was attached 
exclusively to Philip the Good. His duties at the court were threefold: 
diplomatic, social, and literary. A poet and director of mystery plays, 
he was entnisted with important missions to France, Treves, Cologne, 
and Brittany. From 1455 until his death in 1475 he lived in a house 
given him by Philip at Valenciennes, enjoying a liberal pension. 

Chastellain was a writer appreciated in his own time, yet the poetical 
works on which his popular vogue rested are inferior to his prose and 
have little historical value. His Chrtmiclt, written from 1453 on, is one 
of the most important chronicles of the fifteenth century. It must 
have been of immense proportions, a universal chronicle covering the 
years from 1418-74, bridging the gap between Froissart and Com* 
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mines and encompassing Monstrelet. Unfortunately, despite earnest 
search by nineteenth-century scholars, only fragments of it have been 
discovered, and there remain several short gaps and a long one from 
1431 to 1451 which omits much of the reign of Charles VII. 

Chastellain had been employed <1455) by Philip for the task “de 
mettm en escript choses nouvelles et moralles, en quoy U est espert et 
congnoissant," and "mettre en fourme, par maniftre de cronicquc, fails 
notables, dignes de m^moire," past and to come. In 1473 Charles the 
Bold, then Duke of Burgundy, made him a knight of the Golden Fleece. 
As a means to truth he says that he gathered the histories of his time, 
compared their information with his own, and made a “concordance of 
truth." It is signihcant that he never dared publish his chronicle. 

In one field of writing Chastellain possessed a skill which heralded 
the school of modem artists, that of portrait painting. He devoted one 
chapter to a description of all the historical persons he had known. 
Here rrkost of the important actors in the period are portrayed with 
deft strokes that have the shade of truth because they are not adulatory 
but occa^onally even satirical- Although Chastellain had the faults 
common to fifteenth-century erudition, such as a pompous and confused 
style, and long phrases imitating Latin periods, he wrote at times with 
clarity and vigor. He left reflections which still interest posterity and 
merit consideration even at the present. When unable to corroborate 
evidence by his own testimony, he inserts documents, letters, etc., to 
show the basis of his judgment- He used written sources as partial 
material only, which he controlled by means of his own experiences and 
intelligent criticism. 

Before returning again to the Burgundian historians we should note 
that the French king whose reign saw the final defeat of the English 
had several good annalists.*' One was Jean Chartier, monk at Saint- 
Denis, who continued the Religieux’s chronicle in Latin for a few chap¬ 
ters, then turned to the vernacular. His French history of Charles VII 
forms part of the Grandes Ckrcni^uts. Gilles le Bouvier, called the 
Heraut Berry, wrote a panegyrical but precise account of Charles VII, 
as well as the RtccuntrMnl dt i^JormandU and several other works. In 
several personal memoirs such as Li Jouveneolf a military romance, 
militar 3 < details abound. For more celebrated historians, however, we 
turn to the Burgundian court, where the literary dynasty continued the 
narrative begun by the Flemings. 

Olivier de la Marche ** was Chastellain’s successor in point of time 

** For purely French vorki on this rtlcn, u« MoliniSo. IV. pp. 240-7S. 
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and was like him historian, warrior, and diplomat. He was born between 
1420 and 1428, probably near Pontariier, where he was placed in a 
pension. Soon after his father's death, he was sent to the Burgundian 
court, where he became a page. Olivier made his first campaign in 
1443. Thereafter he journeyed to Namur, Bruxelles, and Cologne; took 
part in the subjugation of Ghent when it rebelled in 1453; was a witness 
to the Dauphin’s visit to the Burgundian court and to his coronation 
as Louis XI; fought in the battle of Montlhery (146$); and followed 
Charles the Bold in his military expeditions (Gueldre, 1473; Neuss, 
1474^75), although illness kept him from the field at Granson, and a 
misrion to Italy from Moral. Olivier was made prisoner at the battle 
of Nancy (January 1477), where Charles was killed. The devoted 
servant continued to serve the Burgundian house, and became the 
ituAirt of Archduke Maximilian of Austria, Marie of Burgundy’s 
new husband, and later Holy Roman Emperor. Olivier received dis¬ 
tinctions, served in diplomatic missions and military expeditions in 
various cities, and finally (1484) retired from public affairs to take charge 
of the education of Philip the Good. He in 1502. 

Though he also essayed verse, Olivier’s prose is better than his poetry. 
His £iai de Ic maistm du due Charles de Bourgogny (1474) is valuable 
for the history of the administration of Charles the Bold. His Mhnoires, 
in two books covering the period from 1435 to 1488, are inferior to 
Chastellain’s in spirit and style. In the introduction he traces the 
Burgundian house back to Priam of Troy. Like Froissart he liked best 
to describe the tournaments and feasts at the brilliant court of the Ehake 
of Burgundy. As mattre ShdUl he was interested in the ceremonies and 
banquets at court, and his descriptions of these often reach a wearisome 
length. The memoirs are frankly official chronicles of the Burgundian 
house and pass over in silence some injurious matters. 
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ENGLISH HISTORIOGRAPHY IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES ' 

I N THE fourteenth century monastic annals still formed the bulk 
of hiatoncaJ literature. Already in the last quarter of the preceding 
century, however, a decline in the quality of cloistral historiography 
is discernible, The great southern group of writers, the "St. Al^ns 
school," which had replaced the twelfth-century northern historians, 
such as William of Newburgh and Roger of Hoveden, reached its highest 
achievement in the work of Matthew Paris, who died in 1259. Dimmed 
in color and detail, the chronicles of the succeeding period are with few 
exceptions mere collections of facts, uninspired by any true sense of 
history or literary art. By the fifteenth century there were few monas¬ 
teries either on the Continent or in England which continued th^r 
annals either at all or in anything like the same spirit and diligence as 
before. The monastic chronicle all but died out. The reasons for this 
suspension are to be found in the social and economic turbulence of the 
times, the Black Death, the oligarchic selfishness of the noble class, the 
stringent guild regulations, the degradation of the Church into a colossal 
landlord, and the mental torpor which followed the wonderful intellec¬ 
tuality of the thirteenth century. 

Not only had monastic life fallen into decadence within, but a sig¬ 
nificant shift of cultural centers was taking place with the development 
of the universities. The growth of Oxford and Cambridge was one of 
the signs that showed how the wind was blowing, away from the secluded 
abbeys towards the busy universities, and closer to the court and the 
city of London with its important municipal and commercial interests— 
thus, inevitably, away from the clerical to the secular life. "As the 
universities grew, so the monasteries declined in lustre." ’ Throughout 
the fourteenth century the decline was visible; in the fifteenth it grew 
even more pronounced, and monks ceased to be scholars, whatever 
else they may have b^n." Even in the fourteenth century, writes 
Miss Power, the best chronicler was "a secular, a wanderer, and a 

• CARDtNtR AHo MuktiiCBR. p(. II. ch*. Iv-v; Gimss. Mc. 4S, pp, 32e-S9. For author! and 
Work* of kmporunce for the hiwofy of the Hundred Yaori* Wv eae eleo MottNiBft, IV entire 
(index in vo). VI). 
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hanger-on of princee.” The two great literary figures of this time in 
England I Chaucer and Gower, were laymen. 

The widening of horizons and the trend away from monastic life was 
hastened and strengthened by two powerful stimulants—the growth of 
trade, especially in London, and the Hundred Years’ War. These two 
forces in combination were among the chief factors in creating, before 
the end of the fourteenth century, an intense national consciouinesa. 
Both provided scope for talents which might otherwise have been buried 
in the cloister, and diverted many from the profession of regular vows. 
The Hundred Years’ War strongly colored the contemporary historical 
narratives. The early Scottish wars also played their part in develop¬ 
ing pride of country. The growing municipal and commercial life of 
London supplied records which form valuable sources for the history of 
the period, such as the civic chronicles of London collected in the unri- 
valJ^ Guildhall Records. Of increasing importance from the early thir¬ 
teenth century on are the documentary sources, the chief groups of 
which had nearly all commenced before the close of Henry Ill’s reign. 
For the fourteenth century the public records are full and continuous.* 

The early reign of Edward I marks the conclusion of a number of 
the older compilations of annals,* a drcumstance prophetic of the passing 
of the great monastic tradition in historiography, and the transition 
into an era when more modem conditions were beginning to develop. 
In 1277 the Winchester Annals ‘ came to a close. They are probably 
the work of Richard of Devizes, of whom little is known.* From internal 
evidence we leam that the author in any case must have been a resident 
at the monastery of Winchester. Up to 1266 the materials were derived 
chiefly from William of Malmesbury and Matthew Paris, but from that 
date until 1277 events were record^ by a contemporary. It is for this 
latter portion that the annals are of importance. Information concern¬ 
ing the city and cathedral of Winchester and a full account of events 
following the battle of Evesham mark the historical value of the work. 
Similar in style and matter to other chronicles of the time, it is detailed 
but contains many inaccuracies. 

One of the most interesting and trustworthy of the writers of the 
period. Thomas Wykea, finished his Chronklt' in 1289. He wrote at 
Oeeney abbey and was productive from 1258 until his death in 1293. 
His work. wUch bears a special relationship to the Annals e/ Oseney,* 
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is contemporary after 1256 and is of lirst importance for the campaigTis 
of Lewes and Evesham, as well as for the events immediately preceding 
and foUowing. Wykes became a canon regular at Oseney in 12S2 and 
chronicler of the abbey in 1235. An ardent royalist, he stands in strik* 
ing contrast to the general rule that chroniclers were partisan to Simon 
de Montfort. Employing a rhetorical style, he showed himself more of 
an historian than a mere annalist. Another important authority for 
events before and after Evesham is the Annals oj Water ley A concluded 
in 1291. The author is unknown, but the work became original after 
1157 and contemporaneous from 1219 to 1266. Although the part from 
1266 to 1277 is merely a transcription from the Winchtsier AnnaU. the 
final portion, left Incomplete in 1291, is valuable for the beginning of 
Edward I’s reign. Since Waverley was the earliest Cistercian house in 
England, we expect and find considerable detail concerning the abbey 
and the progress of the order. Frequent mention of foreign affairs is also 
made, however, giving the chronicle a broader general interest. Its style 
is somewhat above the averse of contemporary monastic productions. 

To John of Oxnead (d. 1293?) is generally attributed a Chronicle ^ 
bearing his name, although Tout questioned the authorship. The 
writer seems certainly to have been a monk of St. Benet, a Benedictine 
monastery near Oxnead, in Norfolk. His work was principally a com> 
pilation drawn from William of Malmesbury, Rc^ of Wendover, and 
Matthew Paris; but It has value for certain special accounts, relating 
chiefly to coinage and local history. A summary of events concerning 
the abbey to 1275 precedes the general narrative. In 1293 the chronicle 
ends in the middle of a sentence. Two years later the Peterborough 
Chronicle, ** compiled by an unknown monk of Peterborough abbey, in 
Northamptonshire, likewise came to a dose. This work is notable for 
Its relation of the lawsuits in which the monastery became involved, 
but it indudes also passages of general historical interest. The appendix 
contains the Liber Niger ntonasierii S. Petri de Surge, a valuable survey 
of the abbey manors. 

Few other chronides of the end of the thirteenth century throw such 
light upon the general histcoy of the country and foreign affairs of 
England as do the Annals oj Dunstable ,ending in 1297. Richard de 
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Morins, the author of the largest and best portion, became prior of the 
Augustinian abbey in 1202 and died in 1242. It seems probable that 
the continuation to 1297 was also written at EHinstable, contemporarily 
with events. Morins was a person of considerable importance, having 
visited Rome several times upon official errands; but nothing is known 
of the writers who followed him, Many historical facts are known solely 
from the Dunstable annals, and Luard believes them to be "'probably 
the most accurate record extant of the ordinary secular proceedings of 
a monastery in the thirteenth century." Their errors are minor and 
few; they can hardly be estimated too highly. 

Bartholomew Cotton, a monk of the cathedral church of Norwich, 
was the author of an BngtUh History ,which becomes original in I2S5 
and is notable for its collection of dements for the period 1291-98. 
Nothing is known of Cotton save that he was a monastic canon of the 
cathedral and that he did not survive the year 1298. He commenced 
his work about 1292, copying or abridging from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Henry of Huntingdon. Roger of Wendover, and the Annals of Norwich. 
These latter annals were based chiefly upon Matthew Paris and John of 
Wallingford to 1263; from that point on they constitute an important 
authority. Cotton was mainly a compiler. Part of the work was written 
by himself, other parts were recorded by scribes from his dictation, 
and certain sections were copied by scribes from an outside source, with 
alterations as indicated by Cotton. Despite numerous instances of 
omissions and errors, the History is extremely valuable for the first 
twenty-five years of Edward I’s re^. 

William Rishanger, who became a monk of St, Albans in 1271 , and 
died early in the reign of Edward 11 . restored to some extent the repu¬ 
tation of his abbey as a school of historiography, It is evident from 
RiGhanger’s words that the writing of history had fallen considerably 
into desuetude since the time of Matthew Paris, In 1312 a memorandum 
ol his own shows tha t he held the title of *' Chronigraphus ’ ’ at St, Albans. 
He stated that he had been forty-one years a monk and was sixty-two 
years old; thus, he was writing at some distance from the events he 
narrated. His chief work, the ChonicU,^* is a continuation, from 1259 
to 1306 , of Paris" Chronica mafora, and may even be wrongly attributed 
to him, Since the portion from 1272 to 1306 was not compiled until 
1327 (when Rishanger, if alive, would have been seventy-seven years 
old), his authorship of that part is doubted. Henry Riley, editor of the 
work, believes he lived until that date. It is quite probable, however, 
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that Rishanger has wrongly been given credit for certain portions. 
Whoever composed it borrowed freely from Trevet, whose work con¬ 
cluded in the same year. Tout characterizes the production as being 
frigid and unequal. Soon after 1307 Rishanger compiled his brief and 
unimportant Life of Edward 1» a poor compendium of facts in confused 
chronology. More noteworthy ii his CkronicU of the Barons' War,^^ one 
of the fullest accounts that has survived, but hardly to be commended. 

Thomas Hog, editor of the Annals of Nicholas Trevet, shows that 
the name is rightfully Trevet, rather than Trivet-^* Son of an itinerant 
justice of a well-known family in Norfolk, the writer was bom about 
12S8 and died in 1328. While very young he joined the Dominicans, 
and after studying at Oxford and I^s, became one of the few English 
historians produced by that order. His annals embrace the period of 
the Angevin kings of England, an era of 170 years. They stop sud¬ 
denly in 1307 with the death of Edward I. Although the early part is 
largely a compilation of William of Newburgh, Robert of Torigny, and 
Ralph de Diccto, the account of Edward’s reign is contemporary and 
valuable. It is espedally notable for the careful attention given to 
chronology and was frequently drawn upon by later writers at St. 
Albans. In addition, Trevet wrote numerous commentaries and some 
unpublished minor works. He was an accurate, precise scholar; and as 
an historian he showed himself judicious, moderate, and objective. 

Another important chronicle for Edward I’s time, one highly signifi¬ 
cant of the literary trend, was written in French verse by Peter Lang- 
toft.'* He was once generally believed to have been French; but al¬ 
though little is known of him, the Ar^Hcized nature of his writing proves 
him to be English. It has been established that he was a canon of the 
priory of Bridlington in Yorkshire; he manifests a strong interest in 
northern ecclesiastical affairs. The work itself consists of three parts, 
each based upon a different period and a different set of materials. The 
first section constitutes a fair abridgment of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historio Britonum. The second part, comprising the era of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman kings to Henry 111, is based on various authorities indud ing 
William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon. In the third por¬ 
tion, covering Edward I’s reign, it becomes a contemporary record of 
great value. Langtoft design^ to write a popular history for the aris- 
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tocracy and for that reason used French* ** which was preferred by the 
educated. General demand for the work was so great, however* that 
it was soon translated into English,* As an historical work it e^ibits 
strong anti-Scotch bias, due perhaps to the writer's natural north-of- 
England antipathy toward his border neighbors. As literature it repre¬ 
sents the transition from the older rhymers like Wace and Benoit to the 
picturesque chroniclers of the school of Froissart. 

The graver annals of the monastic scriptorium now begin to be sup¬ 
planted by those chivalrous chronicles In piose and poetry which in 
themselves constitute a valuable part of the history of their time. "They 
rehect for us vividly and picturesquely the whole temper of what were 
in fact the ruling classes of their day; they let us look on events as they 
occur through the spectacles of the men who wrought them ... and 
to catch all the chatting and jesting of the baronial hall." These 
chronicles also reflect the social arrogance and pride, the contempt for 
the lower classes which characterised the decadent chivalry of the day. 
Langtoft jests about the massacre of the burghers of Berwick as Frois¬ 
sart jokes about the massacre of Limoges by the Black Prince later 
in the same century. Peace was a vulgar, prosaic thing to fourteenth- 
century knighthood, which battened on warfare.*' 

For Edward II we have two more chronicles from St. Albans. John 
of Trokelowe {fl. 1330), a monk of Tynemouth who was transferred to 
St. Albans, wrote there after 1329 a chronicle •* of value because the 
author was an eye-witness of much that he relates. Hardly anything 
is known of the life of Trokelowe. His work, extending from 1307 to 
1323, shows occasional want of chronological accuracy, which indicates 
that it may have been composed from a mass of notes lacking in chrono¬ 
logical detail. Otherwise, the account is useful and serves as the basis 
for Walsingham’s later writings on this period. Although at times in¬ 
flated and grandiloquent, Trokelowe's style was generally good. Another 
year (1324-25) was added to these annals by Henry of Blaneford, a St. 
Albans' monk of whom little is known. His short chronicle ” appears 
to be the fragment of a I arger work written soon a fter 1330 and intended 
as a continuation of Trokelowe. After these two authors the writing of 
history at St. Albans seems to have ceased altogether until resumed by 
Walsingham, whcise work belongs to the fifteenth century. 
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A Lift of Eivjord attributed on insuflicienC grounds to a monk 
of Malmesbury,” is the best of the three contemporary biographies of 
Edward edited by Bishop Stubbs. Written probably toward the end of 
the king’s reign (about 1325), the Vita gives special attention to the 
local history of Gloucester and Bristol, and displays marked hostility 
to the Roman curia. A continuation, taken from Kigden’s Pclychroni^ 
con, extends from 1326 to 1346. There has been much speculation as 
to the authorship of the original work. By internal evidence it appears 
that whoever he was, the writer was best informed on matters of local 
concern. He was an erudite moralist, unfriendly to the court and its 
sycophants. He may have been a teacher, but not a monk. Mullingar » 
ranl^ him above Trokelowe in style and authority, while Tout ^ calls 
him the "most human of the annalists” of Edward ITs reign. Another 
life of Edward 11, also by a nameless writer, is entitled Gtsta Edwardi 
di CarnoToon.^ Although this chronicle was not put together until 
1377, when it was included with a continuation reaching to that date, 
the portion covering Edward II's re^ seems to rest upon contemporary 
materials. The author, an unidentified canon of Bridlington, probably 
wrote the continuation also, but this latter part is of little value after 
1339. For lack of better sources the Gesta is useful for north country 
history and Anglo-Scottish relations; Stubbs rates it high among second 
class authorities for a period in which first class works are deficient. A 
Life and Death of Edward II,^ ascribed to Thomas de la More, is one 
of the chief sources for certain portions of the reign. This account is 
unique in that the original, composed in French, has never been found. 
We draw our information concerning it from an abridged extract 
from a chronicle of Geoffrey le Baker, who had taken most of his 
materials from More s narrative. Since Geoffrey also used Adam of 
Muiimuth as a base, the picture of what More’s original must have 
been is further confused. Stubbs assures us, however, that the picture 
is in the main trustworthy. In it we observe sympathy for Edward II 
and frequent exaggeration due to the author’s lack of personal knowledge 
of the facts. The exact date of authorship has not been ascertained. 

The well-known Flores Historiarum,*^ from the Creation to 1326, once 
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attributed to an entirely iniagjitaryperK»n, "Matthew of Westminster/’ 
covers the reigns of the first two Edwards. The earliest part of the work 
was taken from Matthew Paris’ Chrmtea majora; and this, combined 
with the fact that the oldest manuscript belonged at one time to West¬ 
minster Abbey, gave rise to the fictitious name of the supposed author. 
Henry Luard, the editor, shows by evidence of handwriting and contents 
that the Florti was the production of several people and thinks that its 
authorship will ever remain in doubt. An original continuation of 
Matthew Paris to 1265 was attempted at St- Albans, after which date 
it was carried on by varioue scribes at Westminster until 1306. Most 
of the manuscripts end in this year; Robert of Reading (d, 1325), a 
monk of Westminster, continued the work to 1325 in a spirit hostile 
to Edward II. Entries for the next and concluding year were made by 
another member of the same abbey. If we may judge by the number 
of extant manuscripts and the use made of it by subsequent compilers, 
the Fhres Hislorutrum was the most popular English chronicle. From 
1259 to 1326 it was mainly contemporaneous. While it is partial to the 
barons when written at St. Albans and to the royalists when written at 
Westminster, it is valuable for Edward II’s reign in the absence of 
more dependable contemporary chronicles. 

The long period from the accession of Edward III in 1327 to the 
death of Richard III in 1485 is marked by a "general decline of literary 
spirit.” Productions on the whole became defective both as historical 
works and artistic specimens. In the early years of this era three inter¬ 
esting town chronicles came to an end. The London Annals ** (1194- 
1330) is in large part an abridgment of the Flores Hisloriorutn to 1301, 
but for the fifteen years following contains a good account of general 
history. From 1316 to 1330 it relates mainly to local civic history. 
The author was a citizen of London, having easy access to the corpora¬ 
tion records; and Andrew Horn (d. 1328) has usually been credited with 
the work. An incomplete repertory of dates and documents, these 
annals can claim no rank as an original composition, The compilation 
is imperfect in the beginning and has a grievous lacuna in the middle; 
Stubbs declares that it is unequal in proportion. Another similar com¬ 
pilation is the Pauline Annals ” (Creation to 1341), an abridgment of 
the Flores to ISOT, with a useful continuation to 1341. The writer, one 
of the clergy of St. Paul’s other than Adam of Murimuth,** had much 
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the same career aa Adam, who was at first believed to have been the 
author. He knew the cathedral and London well and recorded interest¬ 
ing notices of dvic history. Finally, we should consider the French 
Chronicle of London (1259^1343),” compiled near the middle of the 
century by an unidentified author. Written in old Norman French, it 
appears to be a London city or mayor's chronicle, dealing chiefly with 
alTairs of the kingdom. The record is especially important, however, 
for its description of London during the wars of Henry III and the 
barons, and for ita account of the important city guilds. 

The church of Durham, which had produced such writers as Bede. 
Symeon, Symeon's Continuator, and Galfrid de Coldingham, was repre¬ 
sented at this time by the moderately able Robert de Graystanes. His 
work extended from 1214 and was finished in 1336, the probable year 
of his death. He was a cleric of Durham and although dected bishop 
in 1333, he was prevented by intrigue from taking possession of the see. 
He speaks of himself in connection with his election in tones of modesty 
and forbearance. The chronicle itself is chiefly concerned with ecclesi¬ 
astical matters, but devotes some attention to public affairs. 

The ChtcfnicU of Lonercosl ” (1201-1346), important for Scotch and 
north English history, was written as a direct continuation of the Annals 
of Ro^tr of Hoseden. Although it was later recast, internal evidence 
indicates that most of the original work was composed during the reign 
of Edward I. The recasting was performed by an unknown Franciscan 
friar of Carlisle, who added a continuation based mainly upon the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. The appellation. Lanercost, has been given 
because the affairs of that district are frequently mentioned. In spite 
of the reshaping and a few borrowings from the Chronicle of MelrosCf 
many original elements have been retained. Joseph Stevenson, the 
editor, pronounced it a minute and authentic record of Scotch history. 

In the same year, 1346. concludes *'one of the most favorable speci¬ 
mens of our early chronicles/’ attributed wholly or in part to Walter 
of Hemingburgh (11.1330),” The first portion runs from 1066 to 1297, 
but the authorship after that date is uncertain.” Hemingburgh was a 
canon of the priory of Gisborough, near Clive, a small district of York* 
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shire. Bom of an in/luential family, he was able to study widely and 
gained much credit with his contemporaries. He drew upon Henry of 
Huntingdon and William of Newburgh for the early part of his chroni¬ 
cle. but his account of the reigns of the three Edwards appears to be 
contemporary. The history of Edward III stops abruptly on the eve 
of the battle of Crfcy. Hemingburgh incorporated in the body of his 
writing numerous important documents, some of which are not to be 
found elsewhere. Among them are royal letters, papal bulls, the Great 
Charter of Edward I, and the moat satisfactory text of the so-called 
Di Tallaiio non concedtndo.** Stirring battle scenes enliven the narra¬ 
tive. and the author deserves the high praise he has won from critics. 
His style is pleasing; his mind judicious, moderate, and clear. 

Adam of Murimuth. proctor of Oxford Univer&ty, completed his 
Conlinualio in 1347, the probable year of his death. He was bom 
about 1275 of an Oxfordshire family and undoubtedly received his edu¬ 
cation at the university. He frequently travelled abroad as envoy of 
the king or the archbishop to the papal court. About 1325 Adam b^n 
his chronicle, which dates from 1303. It becomes original after 1305, 
but the entries up to 1337 are meager. The final part to 1347 is valuable 
for the English campaigns in France, and a continuation to 1377 by a 
se«ningly well-informed contemporary is useful for the latter years of 
Edward Ill's reign. Mullinger calls Adam of Murimuth the principal 
historical witness between 1327 and 1346 and characterises him as 
honest, but lacking in descriptive and literary power. 

There are epochs in history in which the human mind displays a 
marked tendency to digest all historical material into a compact and 
encyclopaedic form. It has a crude voracity for many facts, but slight 
inclination towards criticism and reflection. The fourteenth century 
was such a period. Higden's Polyckronicon ** was to Englishmen for 
more than two hundred years what William Camden was to the Tudor 
period, and H. C. Wells' Ouilint oj Hi$lory to the present generation, 
Of Higden himself, scarcely anything may be ascertained. He was bom 
in the west of England about 1280, took monastic vows in 1299, and 
became a member of the wealthy and powerful abbey of St. Werburg, 
a Benedictine community at Chester. We know further that he died 
in old age in the latter half of the fourteenth century, about 1363. 
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He U the author of a few minor works, but his name ie remembered 
for the popular Polyckronicon, copies of which were dispersed widely in 
great numbers. It is in Urge part a compilation, perhaps the best of its 
kind; only a small portion is contemporary and that is not very original. 
Higden names ab^t forty writers as his authorities. He divided his 
work into seven books, the first of which treated geography, while the 
remaining were concerned with universal history (from Creation to 
1352). James Gairdner has said that the real interest of Higden’s work 
lies in *'the view it affords of the historical, geographic, and scieniihc 
knowledge of the age in which it appeared/* ** John of Trevisa, who 
translated it into English, incorporated new information. The most 
instructive instance of this is a famous passage upon national idioms. 
Higden, who probably wrote in the early part of the reign of Edward 111, 
says that "the present corruption of our native tongue comes from two 
causes: that forsooth since the coming of the Normans, boys at school, 
in opposition to the custom of other nations, are compelled to renounce 
their own tongue and construe in French; moreover, that the sons of 
noblemen are trained in the French idiom from the very cradle.” But 
Trevisa, who wrote in 1385, qualifies this statement with the words 
(modernized English): "This manner was much used at first and is now 
somewhat changed, for John Comwaile, a master of grammar, changed 
the lore in grammar school and construction of French into English, 
and Richard Pencriche learned the manner of teaching from him, and 
other men of Pencriche, so that now . . . in all the grammar schools of 
England children leave French and construe and learn English/’ An 
interesting passage in Piers Ploughman (XV, 1, 368) shows that this 
change was already a matter of comment eight years earlier. It is 
probable that TrevUa exaggerates the importance of a single school* 
master, when he credits him with a change which was really due to the 
strong national feeling which sprang from the English wars in 
FVance. 

Geoffrey le Baker (fl. 1350) wrote a Chronicle ** of much narrower 
scope, which he concluded in 1356. Probably a native of Swinbrook, 
in Oxfordshire, he became a secular clerk there. In 1347, upon the 
request of Thomas de la More, he composed at Oseney a short and 
worthless Chroniculum. About 1345 he began the larger work, which 
opens in 1303, relying mainly upon Adam of Murimuth to 1341. AU 
though following closely the work of Adam, who was his neighbor, 
Baker made some important additions derived from living sources. 
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The most valuable part is the account of the battle of Poitiers which 
accurately fixes the site of the battlefield. Baker wrote at irregular 
intervals, and his chronology is poor. Another scribe of moderate talent* 
Robert of Avesbury (d. ca. 1356), a registrar of the arcbiepiscopal court 
of Canterbury, wrote what was diiefly a military history of Edward Ill's 
reign, entitled Dt miTobilibus Edivordi Ttrtii (1339**56).The 
particulars of his life are unknown, save that his will was enrolled in 
1359. In his narrative he has inserted some valuable dxuments, but 
Mullinger asserts that he deserves no higher rank than that of a pains¬ 
taking chronicler.^’ 

A commendable work, which contrasts with the productions of "re¬ 
ligious” writers, is Sir Thomas Gray’s Scalacimica.** The author, a 
Northumbrian warrior captured by the Scotch in 1355, wrote mainly 
to relieve the tediousness of imprisonment. Although released in 1356, 
Sir Thomas continued the chronicle, which was written in French. He 
was lord of Heaton manor, very active in military eng^ements, and 
died in the year 1369. His own eye-witness accounts render the record 
distinctive; it stands out among the works designed for the aristocracy, 
such as that of Peter Langtoft The title, Scalacronica. points to the 
ladder in the Gray coat of arms. A Urge portion of the work is based 
upon Bede, Hov^en, and Higden, but it becomes original with Ed¬ 
ward I. (Composed in good style, and especially useful for the 
Scottish wars ci Edward II and Edward III, it is regarded as a high 
authority. 

The Bulogium HishTiarum,** which might be described as a new edi¬ 
tion of Higden’s Polychronieon, likewise begins with Creation and ex¬ 
tends to 1366. It was probably compiled by a Malmesbury monk, 
named Thomas, who appears to have been a man of considerable learn¬ 
ing and modest simplicity. He finished his work about 1367, having 
used Geoffrey of Monmouth, Higden, and other undetermined sources. 
The part after 1356 is contemporary; and there is a continuation from 
1366 to 1413, added by an unknown hand, which is valuable particularly 
for parliamentary proceedings in Richard II's time. The Sulciium. 
though full of inaccuracies, is of equal credibility with its main contem¬ 
poraries. It disclosed indirectly the general state of knowledge in a 
Urge and important religious foundation. 

Hardly anything has been learned of Henry Knighton (fi. 1363), who 
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has given us a compilation called the History of England.*^ We know 
that he was a canon regular of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and a contemporary 
of John of Trevisa. His work, which begins in 959, was based upon 
Higden and Hemingburgh to 1336, but the original portion from that 
year until 1367 adds considerable to our information. An unidentihed 
scribe commenced a continuation, which covers the years 1377 to 1395. 
The writer, whoever he was, seems to have known a great deal about 
his abbey and the surrounding territory. Although this part shows a 
powerful anti-WycIif prejudice, it is of special value for the light cast 
upon social and economic conditions of the time. We learn from it 
important details of the Black Death, the rising of 1381, current price 
fluctuations, wage rates, and the regulation of labor. 

The great dearth of historical materials for the period 1356-67 has 
given importance to the clumsy CkronicU “ of John of Reading. James 
Tail claims that historiography at this time reached its lowest ebb 
previous to the fifteenth century. What we know of John of Reading 
is derived from his own writing. Whether he was bom at or descended 
from a native of Reading, or whether he was related to Robert of Read¬ 
ing, has not been determined. It seems likely, however, that he com¬ 
menced to write in L364 and that he died about L369. He showed keen 
interest in the affairs of his convent. Westminster, where he held a high 
position and had opportunities for acquiring information. Reading’s 
work forms the condudii^ part of a chronicle carried on at the abbey 
for over a century. Beginni:^ in 1346. it is based for the first ten years 
upon Avesbury and later draws from Higden and his continuator. 
John does not compare favorably with his predecessor, Robert of 
Reading, who wrote the Flores Hisloriartem at Westminster for the 
period 1307-25, or with John Malvern, who wrote Higden’s continua¬ 
tion to 1381. His Chronicle has some historical but no literary value. 
It is poorly organised and lacks discrimination. It is sprinkled with 
superstitious references—to marvels, portents, and the like—which are 
excessive even for the age. Finally, Reading was handicapped by an 
’'uncouth and labored” style. 

For the closing years of Edward Ill’s reign, the Worcester Annals 
give some important notices. Except for a few years these were tran¬ 
scribed from an anonymous manuscript of Westminster Abbey, which 
served as the basis for the Winckesler and WaeerUy Annals. They 

•• CA*«niMn f/tntiti Kmikten. ptl OttUkM. wngeMi Uycmrpvk. ad. by J. R. Lumby 
(l/ondon, 18Sa>95. Z v.; RolK aeriM nb. 92); CftOM. no. ISO?; JireM Talt, rsvUw of Lumby In 
BHR. XI <ISBS). 66S-e9. 

*' ChfonUa Jpkcnnii Rtedinf « Ai^nymi Co/Uuofivuti, ISSS^Sr. ed. by Jtmea Ttl( 
(Minchewef. 1914: Unl«. of Mane^rer Publications, XX); Cnosa. no. iSSSa, 

** Annot4S pfiotatui it R'l'fofnis, A.D. l^lSTf, printed In Luard, Annaltt fmnaslici (b. 9). 
]V.3&S-S4iGnMS, no. idSS. 
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resemble but do not equal the Dunsloble AnncU. Although inferior in 
details of general interest, they are rich for local history. The chronology 
is often confused; several years were left blank and later Ailed in with 
the wrong event. 

Contemporary biographies of Edward III are rare. The only notice' 
able work is an unsatisfactory Gesla,** appended as a continuation of 
the Gesia Edwordi di Carnarvon {II). Although starting ambitiously 
and proposing to cover the entire reign (1327-77), the signiAcant part 
ended in 1339. Except for one or two minor items the remainder con¬ 
sists of a mere compilation or abridgment of commonly known material. 
The author was probably the same unknown canon of Bridlington who 
was responsible for the tiff of Edward II. 

A curious and mystifying work, called the Anonymous ChronicU,^* 
contains details for the end of Edward lira reign and for the Aral years 
of Richard II. The original manuscript was at Aral supposed to have 
been written in North England; but from internal evidence, George 
Kriehn “ concludes that it was more likely composed near London, soon 
after 1382, by one of the king's following. From 1333, where the chron* 
ide begins, the source to 1346 was either the lost Minorite chronicle 
which formed the basis of the Chroniclt of Lanercosl. or some other 
recension of it. What we have appears to be a literal translation of a 
Latin original. After 1346 to the end in 1381, the source remains un¬ 
solved. The scale of this anonymous record rises to about the level 
of the CMrontcon Angltaf, to which it is similar. For the period 1376- 
81, it becomes very detailed and includes numerous official letters 
and documents, but they are so woven together that the determina¬ 
tion of the text presents a baffiing problem. A great deal of new 
and useful matter is related, especially as regards the uprising of 1331 
in Kent and Essex.” The outlook of the author is that of a typical 
Benedictine monk, who views everything from his abbey, The work is 
not very accurate and possesses its chief value in the fresh information 
on certain events. An anonymous chronider of St. Mary's, York, is 
important for an account of the peasant revolt in 13S1 in Yorkshire. 

An unknown monk of St. Albans is given chief credit for another 
CkronicU of England which Alls the historical gap comprising the last 

•*<kM SSuarSi TtrlH. prlnWd la Stubb*’ Chrenklu, ete. (n. 24). II. SS-Uh CkoN. 
nft. 1779. 

** Tk* Anenifn^lU Chf^nUU, JSSi u lfH. ed. by V. H. Ctlbnllh (London nnd Now York. 
1927; Univ. of Manebater Publlulloa*. XLV). Per Brifllah irervtlsUon of the Froneh ohfUuili 
»M Cdoss. no. 1714. 

Sw >4 AfA. VII (1901*02). 20S*eS. 

■■ For a epooiol diwuwion of thli pari oco 0. M. Tnvelytn, “An Account of the RUInf oi 
X((l (189S>. S09-22. 

■ Chnitietn AittUat. 1S2SSS. futkri ownoeSo cKodoni Srnctf Affrcnf, od. by 8. M. Tbom(h 
lOfi (Lofldoe, 1S74: Rolb ochoc no. 64) j CSOW. no. 1745. 
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years of Edward III. It was written toward the close of the fourteenth 
century and contains much of the same matter as found in Walsingham. 
In addition to the notices found on Edward Ill’s reign, it is important 
for the light cast upon the methods used in the compilation known as 
WaJsingham’s Historia AniHcana. Much material is devoted to the 
life of John of Gaunt. The author, in a personal, incisive style, shows 
himself bitter against hie foes, in particular the Duke of Lancaster and 
the Lollards, whom, because of their support of Wyclif, he attacked as 
enemies of the Church. 

The ChrpnicU oj Mika (1150-1396), by Thomas Burton, is ”a faith¬ 
ful and often minute record of the establishment of a religious com¬ 
munity, its progress . . . and its relations to the governing institutions 
of the country/’ *« The name of the author, abbot of the Cistercian 
abbey of Melsa (Meaux), has been given us by his continue tor, who 
extended the work to 1406. Little is known of Burton before 1396, the 
date of his election. He was undoubtedly native to the region and had 
probably been the ‘’House Scholar,” which fact enabled him to study 
at Oxford and Paris. As abbot he had a difficult rule, and in face of a 
factional struck gainst him, he resigned in 1399. Burton died in 
1437, at the age of about seventy-three. The foreign history contained 
in his chronicle was derived (^efly from Higden and the Cronica sictj- 
morwn ponlificvm el imperalorum of Martlnus Polonus, which was 
popular in the fourteenth century. For local affairs Burton had access 
to abbey records and made use of some of the obscure earlier chronicles 
of his own convent. In addition to its outstanding importance for the 
details of monastic life, the production contributes useful information 
on Scotch-English relations. Another work dealing mainly with abbey 
affairs was concluded by William Thome (fl. 1397), monk of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s, Canterbury. His ChronicU,** derived principally from Sprott to 
1238, deals also with general history, but is hardly comparable to 
Burton. 

Toward the end of the century a monk of Westminster Abbey, Rich¬ 
ard of Cirencester (d. ca. 1401), wrote a Speculum historiale,'^ which is 
typical of the general trend in historiography—the tendency toward 
encyclopedic works. Composed in three books, covering the period 


•• Oifpniea menaaitrii da Mtiaa. autfoxt Tk»m« Burlan, kI. by B4w«r4 A. Bond 

(London. ISSe-SS. S v.: Rolli »erl« no. 43): Okoss. no. 1729. 

■* Vi ttiiit 9k^um Aucwft'nt CsiHuoflof, only Lttlo edition olmeel three hun* 
dred yew ofu In Ro^ Twyeden, Hitiatiet AnilkoHM tetipwtt iaum (London, 1652. 2 v. 
folio), II. 17S7-2302: Gsosft. no. 1S4S. Recent Enfllleh trentiftiion by A. H, Davie, WiUim 
Thttnt't Ckroniclt ^ Saint AupiMn^t Akkty, Cantffkuxy (Oxford, 1034), cp. tniroduo 
tlon, pp. u-lx. 

* Jficaxei dt Cixtnetaixia kiUaxUlt 4t ttUit ratum AxttHo*. ed. by John E. Mayor 

(London. 1363-39, 2 v.: Roll* eerie* no. 30): Cross, no*. 1360 end 1271*. 
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from 44? to 1066, this work is a compendium based upon Bede, Roger 
of Hoveden, Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Malmesbury, Higden, 
Henry of Huntingdon, and many others. Richard made a practice of 
citing his sources in the margins throughout. He often compared testi* 
monies, but contributed nothing new. The movement of the times was 
definitely toward this son of accumulated store of facts, having no 
independent value. During the course of the fourteenth century the 
polish and what may be called a critical acumen of the twelfth century 
were gradually replaced by a crude voracity for facts; and in Higden— 
still more in Richard of Cirencester—we find a marked inclination to 
digest all records into a compact and encyclopedic narrative. It may 
be said that history would have sustained no loss if Richard's work had 
perished. 

The turn of the century (1400) did nothing to arrest the continued 
decline of historical writing. By the opening of the reign of Henry IV 
(1S99-1413) even the meager existing annals were almost entirely closed- 
Thomas Walsingham’s Engliih History is practically the only account 
for domestic affairs during the first twenty years of the fifteenth century. 
After the end of his work in 1422, while there are still abundant sources 
for the wars in France, we have only the scantiest materials on England 
until the time of the Wars of the Roses- It is difficult to explain the 
meagerness and badness of English historiography in this period, but 
it is manifest that there was a gradual decline from the thirteenth 
century in the matter and style of the chroniclers. Among the causes 
of this falling off must be included the growth of a native literature 
under Chaucer, Lydgate, and Gower, as well as the reaction against 
freedom of thought which accompanied the suppresrion of Wyclif’s 
teachings. 

Charles Kingsford has analyzed the situation.** He observes that the 
writing of the period presents neither the richness of achievement of the 
thirteenth century, nor the chivalrous glamor of the fourteenth. At the 
same time it hardly foreshadows the new enterprises and developments 
of the sixteenth century. It is a period of tranrition and for that reason 
is apparently lacking in unity and concentration- The conditions of the 
gg 9 —the breaking down of the old order in both Church and State— 
are reflected in the historical materials. Formerly," wrote Gascoigne, 
"kings had in the monasteries founded by them illustrious writers of 
the books of great doctors and of chronicles. But, alas, now books are 
rather destroyed and lost among the religious than written afresh. . . . 
The Council of Basel sought throughout the world for one book, very 

ChariM L. Klngaford, Bnillih Hit/»rseal Liitfalun m IH4 FiflHHlh CtnMty {Ovford, 1913). 
l-ll. 
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MC«ssary for their purposes concerning the doings in the time of 
the Apostles, and there could not be found one perfect copy in the 
monasteries." ” 

In spite of the seeming decadence of literary art the period was one 
of interest and learning. Henry V, as well as Humphrey of Gloucester, 
the Earls of Warwick and Salisbury, Lord Hungerford, James Butler, 
and Cardinal Beaufort were outstanding patrons of literature. Nor 
was their interest artihcial; educational revival was in the air. Although 
immediate results were not forthcoming, the period was pregnant with 
promise of the future. It is in this spirit that we must study the his¬ 
torical works of this century. 

We should notice that the chroniclers at the beginning of the period 
preserve in decayed form the characteristics of the medieval past— 
monastic Latin is the principal medium. At the dose of the century we 
approach the threshold of a new era. Authors write more in English 
and for a broader audience, from a wider national point of view. This 
development was the product of the century; and viewed in this light, 
the period shows unity. By 1485 the dose of the medieval period in 
England and the fall of the house of York may be marked- This 
date coincides nearly with the invention of printing and the first 
activity' of the literary renaissance. The age of transition had 
closed. The fruits of this development were borne in the sixteenth 
century. 

Soon after 1400 two works on the reign of Richard II appeared. One 
of these, a History oj the Life (f Richori 12 ” (1377-1402), while pur¬ 
porting to be a biography, is simply a chronicle of the period. It com¬ 
mences not with Richard's birth, but with his accession; it ends not on 
his death (1400), but two years later in 1402. While ignoring the life 
of the king in particular, this work treats affairs of the realm in general. 
It was undoubtedly written by a monk of Evesham although his identity 
remains unknown. The text follows Walsingham to 1390 and changes 
to an independent source thereafter, giving rise to the suggestion of dual 
authorship. Sir E. Maunde Thompson ** describes the work as one 
which grew by accumulation. George Kriehn,** however, claims that 
the same roan, writing from memory after 1390, wrote the entire account. 
It is hostile to Richard; its chief value lies In a description of the parlia¬ 
ment of 1397, The other work, Annols of Rickerd 22 and Henry 2V 

*'Ciled In C^R, XX (lSS6}i 138 from Gi»coirn«’i Dietiontry. He died in I4SS. 

*' HiHtfla tiiot «/ tetni RiwH //, s mOHOckt ewdew 4t Smktm mwiriufe. ed. bv TMitim 
Hetrne (Oiferd, 1729). 

••Se« Kingtfnrd <n. 61). 23-28. 

G«ergo Xriehn. “ Siudlea In the Soureee of (he Social Revolt of 13S1,*' AHR, VJI (1901-02). 
28S-74. 
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(1392-1406),*• is called by H, T, Riley "the most valuable memorial of 
the period that we possess.” It was probably written by, or under the 
direction of, William Wyntershylle, a monk of St. Albans who was at 
one time almoner of the abbey church. He was a man of extensive 
learning with Lancastrian sympathies who died in 1424. The work 
represents in fullest form the product of the St. Albans scriptorium at 
the time of Walsingham’s superintendence. 

A short Hiitory of the monastery of St. Peter of Gloucester, extend* 
Ing from 681, ends in the year 1412. It is a brief chronicle, preceding 
the chartulary, and gives an account of the abbey from the time of its 
foundation to the death of Walter Proucester, the last abbot mentioned. 
In addition to numerous charters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the work contains information on manorial rules and regulations. There 
are no certain evidences concerning its authorship, although it is often 
ascribed without proof to the above mentioned Walter Proucester. It 
was probably compiled from time to time by various inmates ol the 
monastery, and a scribe under Froucester’s direction very likely took 
the materials at his disposal, rearranged them, carried the narrative to 
date, and so left the present work. 

A Ccniinuaiion ** of the Eulogium Hislmarum, which terminated in 
1366, carries the account to the year 1413. Nothing is known of the 
author except that he was at least partly contemporary with the period 
about which he wrote. He apparently wrote at Canterbury, and not at 
Malmesbury, where the main Eulogium was put together. Kingsford • 
asserts that the continuation is a composite, not an original production, 
and that the component parts were finished at different times. The 
account itself is full and accurate, with fewer errors than in most other 
works of the period. It is written in good style and is generally free 
from grammatical mistakes. Obiectivity so marks the treatment that 
the personality of the author has b^n almost entirely disguised. 
Sources of the work have not been detennined, but where checked, it 
appears to be trustworthy. Many parts are strictly original, and the 
Conlmuation therefore ii regarded as the most valuable contemporary 
authority on certain historical details, especially in connection with the 
parliamentary proceedings of Richard !!> time. 

For the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI reliable materials are scarce 
indeed. Walsingham’s account closes in U22, and after that date we 


^AfinaUt fiiwii 4I Hntfici QugtU. tigum AngHet, prlAMd In Rilay, Jokanmt 

TnJulom, ote. (n. 22), isa^iGsOM. no. 1700. 
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mast rsly almost completely upon inferior works that acquire value 
mainly because they fill what would otherwise be an historical hiatus. 
But John Capgrave (L393'1464) appears to have been above the average 
of the authors of this period. He was bom in Lynn, Norfolk, and spent 
his early years there in diligent study, Excelling in real and proficiency, 
John later attended either Oxford or Cambridge and was afterwards 
connected with both, Little else is known of his life, save that he entered 
the priesthood at the age of twenty*four, took the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and became recognised as one of the most learned men of his 
time, He was a prolific writer and produced many works, mainly in 
Latin; but his only important historical composition is the ChromeU of 
England (from Creation to 1417).^ This was written in English and 
was universal in scope to 1216—after which it narrows to a treatment 
of England alone. The early portions, based on the ChronicU of ik€ 
Bruit, Higden, Bede, and Wal^ngham, are scanty and chronologically 
confused. The latter part, however, seems to be quite accurate, A^de 
from being abusive of heretics, such as Wyclif and Sir John Oldcastle, 
Capgrave seems to have been straightforward and honest. His writing 
has additional value as a specimen of the Norfolk dialect of the period. 
It is necessary to mention as a sample of his other work the Book of 
the Noble Henrioof^ which was completed many years later. It is a 
collection of lives of the German emperors of this name from 913 to 
1198, of English kings named Henry from 1100 to 1446. and other 
illustrious men named Henry in various parts of the world in the period 
1031-1406. The portion relating to Henry VI is contemporary but 
conasts chiefly of "pious ejaculations " in praise of the king. Capgrave 
borrowed materials on the other Henries from well-known chroniclers, 
such as Higden and Huntingdon. 

A vivid picture of the inner life of a great monastery is contained in 
the Emham ChronkU from 714 to 1418. Prior Dominic (fl. U25) 
wrote the first two of the three books into which the work is divided; 
he described the life and miracles of Sc. Egwin, Bishop of Worcester 
(d, 717). The third book sets forth the history of the abbey and was 
written aa far as 1214 by Thomas of Marlborough, abbot of Evesham 
(1230''36). From that point the account was resumed by an unknown 
continuator who ended the work in 1418, The Ckroniele is concerned 
largely with abbey affairs, but for that reason offers much of great in- 

** J«kn C4Pt*«M, Thi CkionieU Bntiani. cd. by PnneU C KlAfMMn {London. 186S: 
Pulli KrlM no. 1]. Not we(t«diled. GMm. no. 1?31. 

'' JMmftit dpgrtft LSbft it Utualtibui HtHritit, «d. by P. C Hinf««ton (London. ISSS: 
KoKi aerk* no. 7); CRon, no. 17S1. 

" ChoHicot! it EMtkam. ouc/»nfrM DtMtHito p*i9tt BHth«mi04 tl TH9m4 it Mvlt* 

bvgt aUait, ed. by W. D. Mavey (London, iSS3: RoU$«orie«, no. 29): Gros. no. 27(X). 
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terest to the student of monastic manners and history. As an historical 
source the last book is on the whole creditable. 

Thomas Otterbourne is the recognised name of the author of a volume 
entitled Chronica regum Anilioi (from Brutus to 1420), but his iden¬ 
tity is in question. Hcarne believed the writer to have been a Franciscan 
friar, but A, G, Little’* argues from internal evidence that the work 
could hardly have been done by a member of the order and shows that 
in point of time, the Franciscan doctor named by Hearjje could not 
have composed it. He suggests, rather, that the Thomas Otterbourne 
who became rector of Klingford in 1393 may have been the true 
author. Whoever he was, the writer drew mainly from Walsingham 
or sources common to bolJi. Nearly half of the work is devoted 
to the reigns of Richard 11, Henry IV. and Henry V, for whose 
periods it is in some sense contemporary. Certain facts are stated 
which cannot be found elsewhere but which seem to rest upon good 
authority. 

Charles Kingsford has published the latter part of a hitherto unprinted 
composition which he calls a Soulkem Chraniclt,'’* from the earliest times 
to 1422. To 1401 the text is derived from the same source used for 
the Continuolion of the Puloiium Historiarvm but the final portion to 
1422 is entirely different and independent- The author appears to have 
been a highly informed ecclesiastic, who wrote from memory- Of UlUe 
historical value, this work, probably written at London, is valuable as 
a specimen of the Latin chronicle in decadence. 

Adam of Usk’s Chronicle ’• is unique for this period as being the 
product of an independent individual, rather than a monastic compiler 
who had to adopt and reflect the politics of his abbey, Adam (1352- 
1430) was a Monmouthshire priest, educated at Oxford, who entered 
the service of Henry IV as an ecclesiastical lawyer. He enjoyed the 
patronage of several influential persons and frequently acted on impor¬ 
tant public business- In 1402 he was strangely enough convicted for 
stealing a horse and money and was exiled. Unfortunate as this may 
have been for Adam, it was helpful to future historians, for he has 
written an interesting account of hia adventures abroad- After remain¬ 
ing for a while in Rome, where he was employed in trying ecclesiutical 
cases, Adam gained a pardon and in 1411 returned to England among 
his old friends. The ChronicU itself is meager and for English history 

**IMnt«e In Thorrui «e., Dua rmtm 4ng<ircT»m sttiptem Hlrti: Thonat Oilfr- 

b^utn* tl j94Hn4» Wkelh9msl»d4 {Osfora. 1732. Sv.). :,S>SS3;G»0 m. ne. 1S27. 

Andrew G. Lluk, Tkt Ofty Ftitrt in Oxjort (Oxford. 1SS2: Oxford nNloriesI Society, 
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of slight historical value except for information on the deposition and 
last days of Richard II. Some events were recorded contempora' 
neously; others were written from memory. Its chief importance lies 
in its vivid account of the condition of Rome during the Great Schism. 
Stamped by the author's personality, it approaches a modem vo]\iine 
of reminiscences. 

With the conclusion of Thomas Walsingham’s Enilish History*^ 
(1272-1422), there comes to an end the work of the last of the St. Albans 
school who wrote on a large scale concerning affairs outside the abbey. 
Walsingham (d. 1422?) was a typical medieval historian, long trains 
as a professional annalist. Although little is known of his life, it is 
probable that he was native to Norfolk and that he began writing about 
1380 at St. Albans. In 1394 he left that abbey to become prior of 
Wymundham, but in 1400 he ceased to hold the position and returned 
to St. Albans. At the latter place he served for long periods as pro^^ 
cmioT and scTiptorarius. He is undoubtedly responsible for meet of the 
works compiled at St. Albans while he was director of the scriptorium, 
but chief among his own productions stands the Bnilish Hislory, which 
he began compiling about 1394. The portion previous to 1377 was 
derived mainly from earlier annals of the monastery, Hemingburgh, 
Higden, Rishai^er, and Trokelowe. The section from 1377 to 1392 is 
contemporary, original, and valuable, particularly for the career of 
Wyclif, Wat Tyler’s revolt, and other events of Richard II's reign. We 
are also indebted to Walsingham for the most complete account of the 
rule of Henry IV and Henry V. Mr. V. H. Galbraith,’* the latest in¬ 
vestigator of Walsingham, pointed out that his chronicle, though never 
reproduced in full, is a sin^e continuous narrative from 1377 to 1422— 
presenting a unity not frequently found in the historiography of this 
period. 

More thin two centuries aao Williun Nlcolion Indicated the unk|ue portion of 
Waliinghim by quaintly dubl^ him " the Regius Profeaior of History " in hit montttery. 
And the wrk ot thl« man was indeed repreientative of a school of history which hour* 
iihed In (he abbey during (he greaUr part of the Middle Ages, each writer in (urn taking 
up the (ask where K had been lef( and embodying In hli own work parts of what had 
been done before, so that at the last the $t. Albane chronleka fomed a single unbroken 
history horn the Creation to the year 144C. There ie nothing comparable to this enter* 
prise in any other English monastery of (he period; and Mr. Galbraith has performed a 
notable lervlce in tracing the "deecent of the St. Albans chronicle.’* ** 

** TAdwes fyaltinflitm, ftmtdom mM^hi S. Albanf. Angiitgn^, ed. by K. T. Riley 
CLoAdon. lSd3-64. 2 v. i Rolli series no. 2S, pt. I). Results Of recent Invaetigatlons on Wtlslng* 
ham ond (he rcistlonihcp of ths vsnions of his work may be found wUh the new edition of the 
concluding section of Wnliingham's narrative in V. H. Oelbrsith. «d.. Tfu Si. AfOsni Chnn- 
itlf. HM-im rOsford. 193S); ep. Cacss. so. IMl. 

** Sec the preceding note. ^ Prom e review in i.Tt5,193?, p. 
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Another work, the Livu ^ tkt Aifbols of Si. Albayts (793-1411),® was 
evidently written in the scriptorium under WaJsingham'e direction. It 
is arranged by the lives of the successive abbots, and Thomas himself 
did the writing for the years 1308*31. The compilers of the sections 
before and after these dates are In the main unki^wn. This account 
contains many useful documentary materials relating to the abbey. 
About 1419 WaJsingham compiled by means of dictation the Ypodipna 
Ntuslriat dedicated to Henry V as a compliment for his recent con* 
quests in Normandy. It aimed also to warn the king of future dangers 
and to teach him some lessons from history. Many careless omissions 
mark this work. All in all, we can conclude that Walsingham, in his 
dry, annalistic style, contributed much to a period concerning which 
we have otherwise only scattered materials. He was the last represent* 
stive of a dying order in historiography; he belonged to the spirit of a 
past generation. 

After Walsingham the work of the St. Albans scriptorium nearly ceased. 
The formerly great Annals of St. Albans exhibited a swift decay in the 
fifteenth century- They consist of two different parts—the Annals^* 
(1421-40), ascribed to John Amundesham, and a Chronicle (1422- 
31)® written by an unknown St. Albans monk. There is no concluave 
proof that Amundesham was the author of the Annals, but some inmate 
of St. Albans certainly did the work. Little is known even of John, 
except that he was a scholar and afterwards president of the Benedic* 
tine monks studying at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. The author, whoever 
he was, could not have been present at St. Albans during the early part 
of the period narrated; this portion was probably compiled horn notes 
and memoranda. For the remainder of the time, however, he was resi* 
dent at the cloister. Members of the court often stopped there during 
those troubled times, and the writer gives an eye-witness description of 
many high people of the realm. The record was more than likely kept 
as a private account for the amusement of the writer. If it is to be 
looked upon as a regular abbey chronicle, It is certainly among the 
very latest of its class. According to H. T. Riley, the manuscript was 
for years overlooked because of its uninviting appearance, but it now 
stands a s the chief authority for a period on which little has been written. 
To 1431 it shares this place with the anonymous Chronicle already 
mentioned. Both are composed in a dry style. 
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Before passing on we should notice the last work of importance at 
St. Albans during this century, the Register of John of Wethamatede.*^ 
He was twice abbot of the house (1420-40 and again 1451-65). The 
work was at first attributed to Robert Blakeney, who was once posses¬ 
sor of the manuscript. Heame believed that Wcthamstede himself wrote 
it. but this has been disproved by internal evidence and handwriting." 
The sources probably included registers kept by the abbot and eye* 
witness accounts of the monks. The work deals not only with abbey 
affairs but also with the political history of England in the period 
covered. It is especially valuable for the Wars of the Roses, which receive 
an increasing proportion of treatment after 1455. 

Aside from WaJsingham’s account and the other records emanating 
from St. Albans we possess several biographies of Henry V, One of 
the most important of these is the Lift *• by Titus Livy (fi. 1437), written 
about 1438. The author was native to ForJi, near Ferrara in Italy, and 
was one of the Italian scholars who took service with Humphrey of 
Gloucester. Little more of his life is known, save that he was a member 
of Henry VTs privy council and that he was entrusted by Humphrey 
with the task of writing a biography of Henry V. His work, composed 
in simple language, is unsatisfactory in its concluding portion, but is on 
the whole good. 

The best account for the first four years of Henry V’s reign is a Gesfc 
(1413-16)," frequently called the “Chronicle of the Chaplain,” be¬ 
cause it was written by such a person in Henry Vs army. Benjamin 
Williams, the editor, surmised that the author was one Jean Bordin who 
accompanied the monarch on his first French campaign. Other critics 
have later declared, however, that Thomas of Elmham was the true 
composer, and this conclusion is confirmed by J. H. Wylie and C. L. 
Kingsford. Elmham wrote about 1416 and was eye-witness to many of 
the events narrated. His descriptions are commendable, especially that 
of the battle of Agincourt. The style is dignified and lucid. The same 
Elmham, who was originally a Benedictine from Norfolk, in 1414 be¬ 
came a Ouniac and prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire, In addition 
to the Cata he wrote a Hist&ry of Sl AuptsHm'i and a Libtr mtirkui 
d€ Hmico Quinio.** The author appears to have been influenced by 
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the fanatical feeling that the king was God’s chosen instnunent, to 
scourge the French people for their shortcomings, and for the exaltation 
of the Catholic Church. In contrast to Elmham’s earlier work, this 
metrical account is obscurely written, but contains information not 
alluded to eJsewhere. 

We have finally to conrider a fourth VUa whose authorship has long 
proved a mystery. Heame, who published the work in 1727,"•attributed 
it to Elmham; and this relationship has been accepted by most critics 
until recently. Kingsford,* however, has made a thorough examination 
of these early biographies of Henry V and asserts that Thomas could 
not have written the work. He believes that one Vincent Oement may 
have been the author of this “pseudo-Elmham." Clement, a native of 
Valencia, studied at Oxford and was patronised by Humphrey of 
Gloucester. He was, indeed, the orator of the latter, and his grandilo¬ 
quent speech agrees with the style of the Vila under conrideration. If 
he wrote it, he must have done so about 1446, but Kingaford thinks 
that the authorship will always remain in doubt. The work itself is an 
expansion of Titus Livy’s L\ft and is marred by an obscure and turgid 
style. 

In passing over the historical works which concluded m the early 
re^ of Henry VI, we should notice the so<alled Norlktm Chronicle 
(1399-1430) ,*• a portion of which Kingsford has published for the first 
time. It occurs, like many other short works, as a continuation of H^t- 
den’s Polychronicon. The authorship has not been determined, but it 
was probably written by a Cistercian monk of Yorkshire or Lancashire 
and is certainly of northern origin. In spite of its brevity the ChronicU 
contains details of interest; and although founded on earlier works, it 
is an independent account. 

By the end of the fourteenth century most of the monastic annals 
had come to a dose, but the Bermondsey Annals •* reached to 1432- 
They differed from other monastic productions of this nature also in 
that they were not written from year to year, but were rather compiled 
from documents and other chronidea about 1433. Although dealing 
mainly with affairs of the priory, these annals devote some attention to 
general history and are of use for the reigns of Henry IV and Henry V- 
The chief sources for the earlier portion (1042*1206) are the Flores 
Historiorum, William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, and Ralph 
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of Diceto; after 1206 the materiaJa drawn upon are difficuU of delermi- 
nation, The compiler, whoever he was, proved generally accurate, but 
the chief interest of the annals lies in the fact that they were put to¬ 
gether so much later than other monastic annals. 

A work which is partly a collection of theol^ical tracts and partly a 
history of the rise of Lollardism is the Fasciculi Zizanicrum ** attributed 
to Thomas Nelter (d. 1430). Netter was bom in Saffron Walden about 
1380, was educated at Oxford, and was admitted to the Carmelite order 
in London in 1395, He later succeeded his patron, Stephen Patryngton, 
as provincial of his order in England, Netter traveled abroad on several 
occasions and founded several monasteries in Lithuania, His author¬ 
ship of the Fasciculi, however, is questioned, and Walter Shirley, the 
editor, believes that the work was written after Netter’a death from 
papers found in his possession. The basis of the account is a fragment 
of a history of the Lollards composed by an earlier hand—possibly by 
Stephen Patryngton. The treatment of these heretics is unsympathetic 
and valuable chieHy as an illustration of the theological controversies 
of the age. Many documents relating to the life of Wydif are also con¬ 
tained in it, in addition to numerous theological argumentations. Al¬ 
though the only contemporary description of the rise of Lollardism, 
the Fasciculi is weakened by bias and uneven in point of accuracy, 

A series of chronicles covering the reigns of Henry IV, Henry V, 
and Henry VI have been edited in a single volume by J, A. Giles. The 
first of these is a compilation to 1403 but of different and valuable 
character from that date until its conclusion in 1413. Written in London 
about 1460, it is a useful authority but requires checking. The second 
of these chronicles is almost identical with the Hcnrici V Cssta of 
Thomas of Elmham (“Chaplain's Chronicle”). The CfrronicU of 
Henry VI has the merit of being the most nearly complete Latin 
history of the reign, but stops at 1455. The author, who is unknown, 
was probably contemporary, evinced a Yorkist bias, and wrote 
about 1460. 

The only continuous chronicle of the fifteenth century was, signifi¬ 
cantly enough, written in English. This was the Chronicle of the Brute,** 
so called because it begins with Brutus. It is known also as Caxion's 
Chronicle, having been printed by Caxton in 1480. The main narrative 
was formed by a rehandling of materials found in the London chronicles, 
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but other sources were also used. To 1333 it is "a mere translation of 
the French Brut d'EngUlerrt" and of no historical value. Several inde¬ 
pendent continuations in English were composed from that date, and 
some of these become useful after 1377. The authorship of each remains 
uncertain, but the information can generally be tested by contemporary 
authorities. One of these continuations, which extended to 1461, was 
by Caxton when he published the first of English printed histories. 
There are other versions reaching still farther. F. W. D, Brie, the 
editor, writes that the Cftronfcfe is worthless as literature, but Kingsford 
points out that it is of great literary interest as being the first notable 
narrative in English. The style, indeed, is poor, but the fact of its 
existence is important. Although the work must be studied with the 
London chronicles and extant ballads, it is of value to the historian of 
the fifteenth century. 

Another continuation of the Ckrwiclt of Ihe Bruit has come down to 
us as An English ChronkU of tkt Rtipis of Rickard II, Henry IV, 
Hmry V, and Henry VI (1377-1461).** This was compiled between 
1461 and 1471 by an unknown writer, who followed the narrative thread 
of the Brute after 1377 but added large and curious portions from an¬ 
other source. The place of composition remains undetermined. The 
work is of some value for the reign of Henry VI, especially for Cadets 
rebellion, but exhibits ardent Yorkist sympathies. 

John Hardyng’s Chronicle from Albina to 1461, ends at this time. 
It was written in English verse and probably completed about 1465. 
Although it contains some infonnation on the affairs of the kir^dom 
after 1399, the work is of alight historical value and depends for its 
interest on the personal views of the author. Hardyng was bom in 
1378 and on maturity entered the service of Sir Robert Umfraville, a 
Northumbrian knight. For a time in the employ of Henry V and 
Henry VI, Hardyng carried on researches in Scotland for documents 
relating to the pretended English overlordship there. The papers he 
produced were later shown to be forgeries. His political services were 
further rounded out during the tenn of his office as constable of the 
castle of Kyme, Lincolnshire. Hardyng died about 1465; the Chronielt 
which he left is interesting as the product of a man of affairs. 

William Worcester (1415-90) was a man of antiquarian tastes and 
an industrious collector. He compiled collections of materials on the 
English wars in France and then carried his collecting instinct into the 
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field of historical writing. The result was his English Annals ** (1324- 
1468), a compendium of facta in chronological order. Worcester, also 
known as William Botoner, was a native of Bristol and an adherent of 
the house of York. For a considerable period he served as secretary to 
the celebrated Sir John Fastolf. The Annals were written in London 
and to 1440 were derived from a rescension of a London chronicle. 
Worcester's original work seems to have begun at about the end of 
Henry VTs reign, but he may still have used as a base another London 
chronicle. Style is completely lacking, but in the absence of any full 
history this annalistic production is valuable for the last portion of the 
reign of Henry VI and the first years of Edward IV, 

The sources of the period known as the Wars of the Roses are excep¬ 
tionally meager. In such a time, when political animosity reached a 
high point, no chronicler dared to record the truth. Scattered informa¬ 
tion on Henry VI and Edward IV is contained in a work entitled Bmf 
Notts ef Occurrences under Henry VI and Edward IV (1422-62), *• 
This is one of three fifteenth-century chronicles edited together by 
James Gairdner. It appears to have been written at the monastery of 
Ely and is composed mainly in Latin- The early portion gives a history 
of the bishops of Ely, but only extracts from the general history after 
1422 have been published. The contents of this later part are very mis¬ 
cellaneous-partly jottings and excerpts from various sources, but still a 
contemporary register of events. Gairdner believes it to be a mere memo¬ 
randum book, intended to aid in thecompdationof a more polished chron¬ 
icle. Ilsauthorship has not been ascertained. It shows confusion in cer¬ 
tain parts and many inaccurate dates; the work, nevertheless, is an 
original source for some points and valuable chiefly for the years 145&-62. 

Soon after the completion of the Brief Holes, a Shari English Chroni¬ 
cle '* was finished. This was probably penned in the reign of Edward IV 
and in itself comprises three short cl^nicles. The first of these is a 
brief abridgment of the Chronicle of Ihe Bruit, to Henry IV, Secondly 
come Lydgate's verses on the kings of England. Finally, there is one 
of the regular London chronicles, which extends Irom 11^ to 1465. and 
which gives historical value to the whole Short English Chronkle. The 
latter part of this work adds to the meager outlines given by William 
of Worcester and Fabyan, and "has all the value of an original and 
independent authority for the reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV,” 
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Tlie third work edited in Gairdner’s volume is A lalin Cht^i- 
cU (1429-71written as a continuation of a Latin translation of the 
ChronicU tk€ BtuU. Whoever the compiler was, he certainly lived in 
the days of Henry VI and Edward IV, The part on Henry VI, however, 
is of little value, while the remainder constitutes the dearest contem¬ 
porary account of the military and naval movements during Edward I V's 
reign. It is especially important for the years 1461-64. 

In this period we have two short chronicles descriptive of isolated 
events during the troubled rule of Edward IV. One of these is the 
Chroniclt of Me Rebtllion in lincolnskirt, 1470,^^ which "evidently pro¬ 
ceeded from one who wrote under the immediate influence of the royal 
authority and had consequently the best means of information." It is 
valuable for light shed on certain obscure events and shows frequent 
reference to documents. Another work compos^ by a Yorkist partisan 
appeared soon thereafter. This is the Hisimt ef ihi A^rivall of Ed¬ 
ward containing the best contemporary account of the restora¬ 
tion of Edward IV and the overthrow of the Lancastrian party. The 
author calls himself "a servant of the king that presently saw in effect 
a great part of his exploits." He wrote on the spot, immediately after 
the events, and was possessed of full means of knowledge, His work 
was adopted by the king as an accurate relation of his achievements 
and in spite of its bias is superior to all other accounts. These were 
written by the "adverse faction" or after the subsequent Lancastrian 
triumph, which made it unsafe to publish anything that tended to 
relieve the Yorkists from the we^ht of popular odium attaching to the 
real or supposed crimes of thdr leaders. 

For the first thirteen years of Edward IV’s reign we have John Wark- 
worth’s Chronicle (1461-74).It is a short, but valuable fragment, 
penned as a continuation of Ccxton’s Chronicle^ Although the manu¬ 
script is in the handwriting of a scribe, its authcffship has been generally 
credited to Warkworth (d, 1500), who bequeathed the document to 
St. Peter's college- He was master of that school from 1473 to 1500, 
and seems to have been of moderate learning and ability although he 
gives evidence of con«dcrable superstition. The ChronitU is so minute 
that it can almost be called an occasional diary. On account of the 
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great paucity of materials for this period it is especially useful and can 
be supported by collateral proof. 

We come fineily to a new kind of source—perhaps the most Important 
of the fifteenth century. This was the scries of London chronicles, which 
Kingsford declares to be the primary narrative sources for the period. ••• 
So many versions of the London chronicles have appeared that some 
confusion as to their nature has resulted. They were at first begun as a 
convenient means of keeping record of successive civic officers. To this 
it became customary to add, year by ^ar, notices of certain memorable 
events. One of the earliest examples is the Annalts Lcndcnunses, prob¬ 
ably written by Andrew Home (d, 1328). The regular English chron¬ 
icles of London were firat put into shape about U14. To this original 
continuations were added between 1417 and 1430, and from this were 
derived in 1431-32 two versions of distinctive characteristics. In 1440 
there appeared a new series of redactions which proved to be the most 
permanent of the early versions. The main source was a 1430 rendition. 
What Kingsford refers to as the Main City Chronicle was the outcome 
of a long process of compilation from 1440 to 1485. This in turn was, 
of course, based on earlier chronicles. Two versions of it are, as we 
shall see, Fabyan's Concordance and The Great Chronicle. 

Apparently all of the London chronicles were written contempora- 
neoi^y in the first instance- They have the common characteristic of 
showing events recorded under the years of the mayoralty, headed by 
the names of the civic officers. Their main interest is that they give 
the opinion of Londoners, chiefly middle class, on the events of the 
time. While not very authoritative for occurrences outside the city, 
they contain much detail on local history. Although rude and artless 
compilations, these popular works stimulated interest in history. 

Since many copies and versions of the chronicles have appeared, it 
would not be possible or profitable to consider them all in this survey. 
One of the most important was composed mainly by William Gregory 
(d. 1467), a member of the Skinners' Company of London. His Chron¬ 
icle (1189-1470) devoted much attention to national transactions. 
It contains one of the best accounts of Cade's rebellion and is particu¬ 
larly useful for the years 1440^2. Gregory, who was sheriff of London 
in 1436 and lord mayor in 1451, was probably not the sole author, but 
the names of his cdlaborators are unknown. It was surely another 
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hand that carried the chronicle from the year of hia death to its close 
in U70. This work is typical of the London productions. It ia of no 
great historical importance and lacks style and artistic merit: a per¬ 
sonal note toward the end, nevertheless, evinces surprising; wit and 
humor. 

One of the best known of the London chronicles is Robert Fabyan's 
Conc^danct^^ from Brutus to 1485. It is probably a copy or version 
of the Main City Chronicle. Little Is known concerning the writer. 
Fabyan (d. 1513) was an alderman of London who presents us with 
the rare instance of a citisen and merchant, in the fifteenth century, 
devoting himself to the pleasures of learning." He came from a sub- 
suntial Essex family, was rich, and knew French and Latin. The prin* 
cipal sources for the early part of his work are Bede, Caxton, the thru 
Historiarum, Henry of Huntingdon, Malmesbury, and many others. 
Fabyan shows no large critical capacity; like the old chroniclers in 
general he went beyond the point of historical certainty in his details. 
In addition to a prejudice against monasteries, he shows tinges of super¬ 
stition- His work, in the form of a regular London chronicle, is of some 
value for general and local history, especially during the rdgna of Ed¬ 
ward IV and Richard III. It was finished in 1504 but belor^ to the 
fifteenth century. 

The fullest verson and best representarive of the Main Oty Chronicle 
is The Great Chronicle.^ It is a redaction of earlier accounts and has a 
continuation from 1496 to 1613. The author is not known, but the 
original work was penned in a single hand. This ChtonicU, valuable for 
the r«gns of Edward V and Richard HI, shows the London series of 
chronicles at the h^ght of its development in the fifteenth century. 

With the accession of the Tudors in 1485 new forces in national life 
and historiography were to be set in motion. 
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GERMAN HISTORIOGRAPHY FROM THE INTERREGNUM 
TO THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION • 

T he Interregnum (1250-73) had as profound an effect upon 
German historiography as it had upon German politics, and we 
find a great hiatus in historical writing comparable to the polit¬ 
ical disniption. The decay of German historiography after the fall of 
the Hohenstaufen is ignominious. The general value of the evidence is 
less than previously. The narrative becomes shapeless; any historical 
insight is rare; the writers do not comprehend the real conhection of 
affairs, which must be learned from official documents, now fortunately 
becoming more numerous. This poverty of the annalists may be appre¬ 
ciated when it is said that an event of such importance as the Golden 
Bull of Charles IV in 1356 is mentioned in one chronicle only, and there 
in the most incidental way. Universal history was written almost ex¬ 
clusively for schools and for preachers to point th«r morals with- Most 
of such writers were Dominicans. The most popular of these compila¬ 
tions was that of Martin the Pole; it is " a book without a trace of his¬ 
torical intelligence and full of fables,” but it possessed the field and 
was provided with continuations as they became necessary. The local 
chronicles are of more value, for the Empire was resolved into its 
territories and its history ^ared the same fate. The failure of Rudolph 
of Habsburg ruined all interest in large or general historical writing. 

Hermann, abbot of the Bavarian monastery of Niederaltaich, com¬ 
piled a series of annals which extend from 1137 to 1273, but are con¬ 
temporary only from 1256 on. They contain valuable matter pertaining 
to the history of Bavaria, Austria, and Bohemia, but the treatment is 
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hsd lonf and thorouxbJy atudied the hiatory of the peHed. Eor a mMtarly review of 
Urensby Mns Lens, ko Vl( (187S). 174 SI. For hrlofor work*, mo K. VDdhaut, H4h 4> 
4tt QMflltnkuNdt «Mf itHiuktn Cffehieku (Werl, 1 Wft-09, i v.), vol. 11 1 K. Joeeb, Qurffen- 
4tt dtHitcktn OrecA/eUe (voL t [to 14001 in drd ed.. Ldpsir, lS32. vol, 11 in 2nd ed.. 
1926); A ^AH f/Uiatu, ed. by J, K. Wrl{ht CPhiladtiphia ind New York, 1906). IX. 
304-05, and X. 19-21. 
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characterized by narrow monkish prejudice. A continuation of these 
annals to 1305 was made by Eberhard, archdeacon of Regensburg, 

The chief Bavarian writer of the time was an anonymous monk of 
the abbey of Pilrsten/eld, who wrote the ChronicU d/ ihi Princts (CAre- 
nicon dt tesiis primipun), which covers the years between 1273 and 
1326, It relates events from the accession of Rudolph of Habsburg to 
the victory of Ludwig IV of Bavaria. It displays unusual mastery of 
material and is favorable to Bavaria, In Austria the cultivation of 
historical writing flourished in the Dominican houses at Klosterneu- 
burg, Keiligenkreuz, and Zwetl. 

In Alsace, Strasaburg was an important literary place where the 
soundness and sturdiness of the town dement began early to develop 
an historical tradition. The victorious struggle of the burghers over 
Bishop Walter of Geroldstock in 1262 was an influential factor in the 
growth of this spirit. Soon after this date an unknown citizen of Strass- 
burg wrote the Btilum WaUhtrianum. This conflict also figures in the 
annals which the Strassburger Ellenhard (d. 1304) wrote in Latin, 
covering the period between 1208 and 1297. The accession of the Habs* 
bui^ to imperial rule was hailed with enthusiasm in Alsace, famously 
loyal to that house, and exercised an influence on the development of 
historical literature in this southwestern quarter of Germany, where 
Gottfried vori Ensmingen, an episcopal notary, wrote the Gesto Rudotphi 
el Alberti regum R^manorum. 

The best sources for the history of Henry VII are the works of Italian 
writers. The relation of the emperor’s ill-fated Roman expedition by 
the Dominican Nicholas, bishop of Butrinto, is of especial interest. The 
author was a Frenchman by birth, and Henry VII was half-French and 
had a peculiar atuchment to French culture. Hence the bishop was 
employed on diplomatic missions and as mediator between the emperor 
and the papal court. The anti-imperial or Guelfic side of the Rom^ 
expedition was related by Albertinus Mussaius, a Paduan, in the His¬ 
toric Augusta. He, too, was employed on diplomatic errands and took 
notes on events. lUter Mussatus wrote twelve books of lulian history 
and lived long enough to record an account of Ludwig IV'$ Roman 
expedition. The archival material of Henry VII’s reign, however, ii far 
more valuable than the chronicles. These state papers were scattered after 
bis death and have been recovered in recent years at Turin and Pisa. 

Fourteenth-century German historiography to a large degree revolves 
around the rivalry of three competing houses—the Luxemburg-Bohe- 
mian house, the Wittelsbacher of Bavaria, and the Habsburgs of Austria. 
The Life of Ludwig IV of Bavaria, by an unknown author, is a tenden¬ 
tious tract lauding the emperor and derogatory to the Habsburgs. An 
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intimate and unique source for the history of Charles IV is his Auto- 
bioitaphy, which unfortunately stops at 1346, thoug:h he lived until 
1378. It seems never intended for publication and merely a sort of 
mimoire pour sertir for a future historian of his reign, Such a one was 
found in Benessius Krabice von WeitmUhI> a canon of Prague who wrote 
a chronicle of the house of Luxemburg in four books which begins in 
1283 and extends to 1374,^ and was based on the archives of the cathe¬ 
dral and information furnished by the emperor. 

In the Austrian lands John, abbot of Viktring, on Lake Wdrth in 
Carinthia, began a work which terminates with the acquisition of the 
duchy by the Habsburgs. Unfortunately the abbot began his chronicle 
with Charlemagne, so that only the last portion has value. But this is 
very great, for John of Viktring used a Urge amount of information 
derived from men of the time who had been actually engaged in events. 
Moreover, he possessed critical judgment and an open mind. Alsace and 
part of old Swabia were other pro-Habsbu^ regions. In the former 
Matthias of Neuburg in the Breisgau wrote a history from the time of 
Frederick 11 to the reign of Charles, that is from 1245 to 1350- “It 
belongs to the best sources of the period.'’ ’ Most important of all 
Alsatian sources is the Ckronik of Jacob Twinger of KOnigshofen 
(1346-1420), a priest of Strassbui^, which comes down to the death of 
Charles IV in 1378. Having collected his materials Twinger showed 
remarkable method. He arranged the information under certain head¬ 
ings. His first attempt was in Latin, but in 1382 he abandoned Latin 
for German, because, he says, “common people are as much interested 
in history as the learned.” The work was revised three times; the last 
and fullest edition reaches to 1415- Throughout, Twinger’s chapter- 
headings distinguish between secular and ecdedastioal history, and to 
make the book more remarkable, the author indexed the work. Twinger 
was strongly anti-Habsburg and hated the French. His sentiments were 
bourgeois and local. This chronicle was widely copied before the inven¬ 
tion of printing and was one of the earliest histories to be printed. It 
has the merit of being the first general history in German which was 
accessible to all.^ 

Henricus or Henry of Diessenhofen * was the most renowned his¬ 
torian of South Germany in the fourteenth century. He was a canon 
of Constance and chaplain of Pope John XXII. Inspired by the famous 
Church History of Ptolemy of Lucca,* which ended in 1312, Henry of 

'PomiAST. I. 144-45. 

' The ScfAMburs Chf^nich of Priuchc Oowntrof the Mme tlins (it extend* to 1345) la not a 
truv chronkle, but a coli«ctiofi o/document*. 

‘ P«r litvraturc on 'r*ini«r •« POTTUaST, IJ, 107S-7S. * IM.. I, 571 

»HiUcria terlrtiotltfa. (n U book*, ep. iSii.. If. 946. 
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Die^senhofen composed an ecclesiastical history which he modestly 
called a Chromcon. covering: the years 1316-61. It is a primary source 
for the history of the Avignoneae papacy. No two better places than 
Constance and Avignon could have been found in the fourteenth cen* 
tury for the acquisition of information, and Henry made excellent use 
of his opportunity. He is favorable but not partial to the papal cause. 
Quite opposite in spirit is an Augustinian monk of Bichst^dt, named 
Henry of Rebdorf.^ who considered Chat John XXII was responsible 
for all the evils and corruption of the Chui^ in the fourteenth century. 
Henry of Rebdorf seems to have continued a previous chronicle of his 
house which extended from the election of Al^rt I to 1313. Then he 
supplemented his papal history from 1286 Co 1345 by utilizing some 
imperial chronicle for the years 1314-41, to which he added a history 
of the papacy from 1342 to 1362, and events of Charles I Vs reign to 
1369. This last part is nothing but a string of anecdotes. 

The historical literature of the other territorial regions of Germany 
1$ of less importance. In Lower Saxony the Minorite house in LUbeck 
preserved their annals for the years iMtween 1264 and 1315; the last 
part, to which the name of Albert of Stada is attached, is the best. In 
Upper Saxony and Thuringia the old chronicle of the monastery of St- 
Peter in Erfurt (ArmaUs S. Ptlri Erphesfurdenses) in its fifth part is 
continued to 1338. The monks of Reinhsudsbrunn in Thuringia wrote 
the history of the landgraves of Thuringia of the Wettin house. In 
Silesia the Cistercian house at Leubus produced the Amales Luberues, 
which run from 1241 to 1315. 

Political theory made a noteworthy advance in Germany in the 
fourteenth century because of the feud between the papacy and the 
Emperor Ludwig IV. The ramshackle condition of the Holy Roman 
Empire in this period led Engelbert, abbot of Admont in Austria, to 
attack the validity of imperial authority and even the right of the em¬ 
pire to endure. The connection of the empire with the papacy was 
atucked by strong monarchists and secular-minded thinkers, notably 
by Marriglio of Padua, an Italian polemist in the service of Ludwig IV. 
His Difms&T Pads is the major document in political theory in the 
fourteenth century. The Great Schism and the movement for church 
reform further stimulated political theory until theory and practice alike 
merged into the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

Another interesting form of quasi-historical literature of the time is 
the folk-songs and popular poetry, which reflect all the political tend¬ 
encies and economic and social grievances of the age. It may be said 
that the bourgeois and peasant literature of France and England in this 

* IM . t. 5S1. 
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epoch exhibits the same manifestations—witness Piers but 

German literature perhaps U richer than these other countries in this 
kind of writing.* 

A traditional type of historical narrative current in late medieval Ger¬ 
many was the city chronicle.* In a decentrahaed country like Germany 
it was inevitable that local histories should flourish. The chronicle of 
Gottfried Haden, a notary of Cologne at the end of the thirteenth century, 
composed under the influence of the troubadours, was written inverse; 
two centuries later it was rendered into prose by an anonymous writer. 

Among the earliest town chronicles the most famous it the Maiden 
burg Schdppenckronik. probably written by the city notary, Henry of 
Lamspringe. It is a contemporary account for the years 1350-72, Three 
continuations extended it to 1403, but are inferior to the first part. 

The town chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, tho^ 
unequal in value and atyle, are important for the history of institutions 
and manners, but contain little politics. German cities were struggling 
for liberty against both nobility and clergy; and each city and province 
had its chronicler, who often adapted or conrinued earlier historians, 
Limburg, for example, had a series of chroniclers, of whom only the 
later ones, George and Adam Emmel, are known by name; their work 
extends to 1561. Most of the important cities had their chronicles: 
Mainz, Cologne, Strassburg, Regensburg, Augsburg, Magdeburg, 
Brunswick, Breslau, Nuremberg, Dortmund, Wdmar, Jena, Leipsig- 
Dresden, Halle, Basel, Lubeck, and Soest. 

The medieval German dries through centuries represented the civili¬ 
zation of the middle classes as contrasted with the clergy and the 
nobility. The Chrmiken der deulscksn Slddle. edited by Karl von Hegel, 
and published by the historical section of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, give a direct introduction to middle class civilization and 
German economic life during the height of the medieval times. This 
collection is not concerned with the history of the German empire, nor 
with the life and the strife of the nobility and the upper classes, nor 
with the deeds of the emperors and the disunt pope, but with the 
portrayal of the general, manifold life which was found within the town 
walls and under the citadels, underneath pointed gables, spacious 
guildhalls, and high towers; furthermore, with the economic strife of 
the guilds and trade unions, the masses of the population, the rise and 
decline of active generations of human beings. In the introduction to 
this series Hegel wrote: 


« A wvgM«nt ll«t« coll«:t;on of itih kind ol miwrial b Theodor Schtufflv, QuilUnbiuhJtiH 
tur KutluftmkicUi in dtuitchtn Mmiallns (2nd ed.. Lefnii, 1SS4). 

* On the town ehronkk •«« WicBtB, 4S-S’, 143-76. 
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Tbe chroniclM of dtu« occupy ao exceedingly inport&nt place in the hletory cf ne* 
tsonai development, inaimuch a» they repreeent a neceeeary link In the chain of general 
hiettf ical development Juet aa the cultivation of learning and edcnce paaaed from the 
clergy and the nobility to the middle claeae* in the citiee durmg the laat few centuriee of 
the middle agee. literature. In pertkular owing to the participation of the middle claaeea. 
became nationalised to an extent, and in a direction, that had formerly never been found. 
With reepect to the writing of hiatwy. it wu at thia lime that hiitortctl worka,-oa alio 
jurirudentiai book* and ether documente.—were firet wriiten In German proee. which 
•oon replaced the Latin of the echokara and mode acience and literature acceealble to the 
public. The moat chanctehstic producUona in reaped to thU type of hiuohcal compoai* 
tlori by the middle clajeee. wee repreeented by the city chronlclee It ie true, they were 
not cxcluaively written by membere of the middle claim but they were all compodtione 
by citiwni. Including the monk* and clergy, who employed the German language (or 
the benefit of the public and the laymen. Amongit theee writera might be mentioned 
the Straaaburg dtlaen Pritache Cloaener. or the Frenciecan lecturer of Lubeck, More* 
over, it ie found that thse were many chroniclert occupying varioua other profcMione. 
eg., patridane. city ofHaalt, merchanu and ardiana. Kholan and individual! without 
technical education. . . . The chroniclee of the German catiea repreeent monument!, 
both in l e ap r e t to the development of the German language, and in reepect to hletoHcai 
lOurcM and content!. 

The most famous German aty chronicle of the fifteenth century is 
the CAromcarum lider, or Nuremberg CAron<cU written by Hartmann 
Schedel (1440-1514). Not a little of the importance of the book is due 
to the 2,000 woodcuts by Wohlgemuth, father-in-law of Durer- Schedel‘s 
work is not original; he relied upon an older Nuremberg chronicle, that 
of Plettenbeif Truchsess. The book was first published in 1493. It 
offered a pictorial record of world history from the creation to the time 
of Emperor Maximilian I, "embracing all the legend and superstition 
of the time.” The illustrations included views of the chief cities of 
Europe, the tower of Babel, biblical scenes, popes, saints, monsters, 
martyrdoms, the coming of Anti-Christ, the Dance of Death, etc. The 
last portion of the text is the most important, as it deals at first hand 
with events in the fifteenth century, induding the discovery of printing. 

Of greater rarity than the Nuremberg CJrrMtcU of 1493. or the Cotogne 
CArmkU of 1499, is Conrad Boiho^s (d. 1499) Cronscken der Sasstn. 
which was printed by Peter Schoeffer at Mainz in 1492 and is a curious 
cross between a universal and a provincial chronicle. It begins with the 
creation of the world, the founding of Rome, and the birth of Christ, 
but already on fol. 7 we reach: "Of the Saxons and how they obtained 
their land, and of what stock they came and how they were converted 
to the Christian faith." From that point on the chronicle proceeds in 
annalistic form, with the main stress and prominence given to the 
Saxon tribes, their dynasties, and their deeds. The genealogy of Widu- 
kind and his descendants, the Guelfs and the Dukes of Brunswick, is 
carefully traced and illustrated throughout the book, and it is evident 
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that the author was a subject of the Brunswick dukes, and that he uses 
the term "Saxon” in the sense of "Lower-Saxon," connoting the North- 
German territories between the Rhine, the Elbe, and the North Sea, 
and not the Kingdom of Saxony in Central Germany. The language 
also is characteristic of Brunswick and its neighborhood, and the 
author's personal observations and recollections embodied in the last 
pages all refer to that town and its surroundings 
There were also provincial and diocesan histories. Nicolaus von 
Siegen's Ckr&niccn ecclesiasticum (1440-94) is a shining example. John 
Thurmayr, surnamed Aventinui (1477-1634), was the official histori¬ 
ographer of Bavaria and compiled the AnncUs Boiorum published at 
Ingolstadt in 1654, and a Boymsche Chronik, the latter being based upon 
critical sources; in 1880-86 the Academy of Munich published a com¬ 
plete edition of Aventinus' work in five volumes. Matthias DOring, a 
Saxon chronicler, wrote bluntly about the abuses of the Catholic Church. 
John Mayer (d. 1485), father confessor of the mon^tery of Adelhausen, 
compiled a chronicle of the popes from the foundation of the Dominican 
Order. The chronicle of the famous monastery of Hirsau, in the Ccdtx 
Hirsaugiensis (published at Stuttgart in 1843), deals not only with the 
monastery but with all of southwest Germany. Felix Faber (d. 1502) 
wrote a Historia Suevorum, of which the second volume is devoted to 
the dty of Ulm and the neighboring monasteries. Another Historia 
Sumrum. but more critical, was compiled by John Nauclerus (d. 1510), 
and edited by Melanchthon; it had so great a success that between 
1516 and 1617 nine editions were published- Thuringia found its his¬ 
torian in John Rothe; the city of Breslau in Peter Eschenloor; and 
Alsace in Jacob Twinger, canon of Strassburg cathedral, 

Switaerland was most prolific in chronicles- Conrad Justinger (d. 
1476), a notary of Bern, was instructed by the city authorities to write 
a history of the dty. His Der Stodt Bern Alte Chronik begins with 1152 
and extends to his own time; a critical edition of this valuable history 
was published in 1871. In 1507 Captain Peterman Etierlyn published 
a Kr<mica von det loblicktn Bydtgnosckaft, which contains legendary 
material and which first gave Tell the name of William; the Kronicc 
was reprinted at Basel in 1752. Melchior Russ, a Lucerne notary and 
diplomat, composed a History of the Burgundian Wars. The Tell legend 
was first given currency in Switzerland in a manuscript known as the 
While Book oj Sarmen, written between 1467 and 1476, placing the 
event after the accession of Emperor Rudolph in 1273. Melchior Russ 
also mentions the legend In his Chronicle which he began in 1482. The 

Se« Oifl Schji«r, Ccnrai niti*T»4ehiitc)u BiUrnkfonik. ihrt QuiSUn kr4 ikr hi»' 
tortulur iVttt (iianover, ISSO;. 
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chief source of the Tell legend, however, is the Chronicon Heheiicum 
of Aegidius Tschudi (150&-72), upon which Schiller relied for his drama 
Wilktlm Tell. 

The rise of the house of Luxemburg to the imperial throne when the 
Premysl dynasty in Bohemia expired gave an impetus to Bohemian 
historiography.” The Cistercian ChronicU of Kbnigssoal is of value 
even for events beyond the confines of Bohemia and its second abbot, 
Otto of Thuringia, began a chronicle which started with the life of 
Wensel II (1278-1305), who founded the house. His successor, Peter 
vcn Zittau, a favorite of Emperor Henry VII, who occasionally fur* 
nished him with information, continued it. The chronicle is divided into 
three parts and extends to 1316; the last portion, however, has little 
narrative and is almost wholly a collection of materials. 

The first Bohemian chronicle in the language is that of Prjbik of 
Pulkava of the fourteenth century. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century John Hues simplified Bohemian spelling and under his influence 
the Bciemian tongue became the language of the Church. 

Turocii was an Hungarian chronicler of the fifteenth century, a proto- 
notary in 1488 under Mathias Corvinus, and celebrated as a juriscon- 
suit- His Chronica Hunzariae, dedicated to the king, was not published 
at Augsburg until 1848. It is One of the chief sources for the medieval 
history of the Hungarians. 

• ipr. Palacky, WUUiiuni iff aiun ^maeio* GtttkkkUKhttibit (Prague. 1SS0>. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MEDIEVAL SPANISH HISTORIANS (711-1492) ^ 

T he history of no other Western European nation is so obscured, 
so confused, so filled with fiction, so fantastic as that of medieval 
Christian Spain. What is one to think when one reads that 
Ferdinand I of Castiie—in the eleventh century—marched with a vic¬ 
torious army to Paris and afterwards compelled the German emperor 
to do homage to him? And Moorish writers were as ignorant of Spanish 
history as Spanish writers were ignorant of Moorish history. The 
Spanish accounts for the first three centuries after the Muslim conquest 
( 711 ) are of the most meager kind, being little more than bare chrono¬ 
logic notices. , _ ....... 

While the civilisation of Muslim Spain r^ched its height m the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, the little Christian kingdoms clustered 
in the north of the peninsula lived in a semi-barb^c condition and in 
constant fear of invasion. The upward era of medieval Christian Spain 
did not begin until the eleventh century when Navarre, Castile, Aragon, 
and Catalonia began to make head against the Muslims, and the climax 
was not reached until the thirteenth century. From the ninth to the 
fifteenth century Christian Spain, poor and scarcely peopled, labored 

j DafaM nalI«Mer V Cascdl. BMiorsfia ii <U Espahe. e<Uiiot» y 

nitttni ai«4 (CttOM, 1921); the Mme, Uijntniet wnmfas * 

IS t4si msdts {4IUl4?f) tPaJma Ce NUIlorc*. I9®)j TMa'S i 

Rtai BAlMtta. I hitnusetHes. Oameos tintrah: da EipeRa (Mjulnd, 1898, M fid., 1900), 
G»ri«» Caoi. iiudts tm ni%ioTicpaph%4 ttpstnak: Ut hnwfta fhUteU: tnttt 

AlpfSZa X ti PMtIipp* //, (Bcrdeaia end Peiit, 1904), dwt« MB«Jder«ble e^ce 

»0»mpe; Jamee Pitxm*uri«.K«Uy, "Sc^^riy H^wwe. ^ 


aSndo«'.M'Ne; yVS: 1^: 3rd Prfi«h ed , 1«S): J. C. Ru-fill. 

Idortdf Mfidlfivtl Spain I*’ Hiip^nie E*n4w. VI (IMS), 21S-3S; MoviNieh, V, no^ 4S40-5S. 
R B Merrtatn, Tks Jiitt cf IPs SpanitP Empitt rn OW Watia tn iPt (New Ywk, 
Ulii?4 I, M. 140. Itt S09^. SS2, 42«. 450. SSS (« neleeon autWlllw tppfiftded^w 
each clWLPWr; Adolf Ebert, «m dar OaicSUM $panttrt (Caeadi ISrt), 

Lgdolf sSwankow. P/# Wwhik* |rtc*rtr^n OvalUn tur CssekfePia dtf Spani^ 

dHtak iit Arafm (OOlUneen. 18M), «p. HZ. LXXVI (1198). 6M. The wrWivfieand 
iclee dleeyawcl in thte liwreture ere tcwM in th* Collattiin dt * * ?* 

laria da BipaAo (Madrid. 1843-96, 113 v.: index W vtJe. I-ICC publlehed ]• 
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licetlon of a Spanleh Manumnls in four parte, the flrel of which 1» iht Utln chronic «a of ihfi 
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to reconquer that part of the wealth and population of the country 
which it had lost at the fall of the Gothic domination. The grand lines 
of the birth, progress, and expansion of the Iberian kingdoms in the 
Middle Ages may be traced, but much detail escapes us owing to the 
poverty of the sources before the thirteenth century. Before the capture 
of Toledo in 1085 the history of the Christian states is particularly dark.* 

Medieval Spain possesaed a considerable body of narrative sources. 
But they are so largely mere continuations of pre\dou8 chromcles, or 
uncritical compilations of numerous previous narrations, and therefore 
abound with repetitions, that althi^h the mass is voluminous the 
actual amount of new information in them is not great. The oldest 
collection of Spanish chronicles is known as the Corpus Pthiiarium. 
after Pelayo, bishop of Oviedo, who formed it. The latest date is 1109. 
This collection is composed of four parts. The first includes the chroni¬ 
cles of the Goths, Suevi, and Vandals written by Isidore of Seville (d. 
636). The second part is a chronicle usually attributed to bishop Sebas¬ 
tian of Salamanca, but really the work of Alfonso III, and therefore 
compiled in the second half of the ninth century. The third part is a 
sequel, ascribed to bishop Sampirus of Astorga (1035-^). The fourth 
part was written by bishop Pelayo himself, who died in 1143. Parts of 
the Chronick oj StbasHm are vivid narrative: 

In these years (it runs] the Goth* were oin»eesed with tribute by the Arabs. Some 
died by the sword, olhera of hunger. Oihe« sought refuge ainong the Franks, The 
greater part of the Goths fled into this fatherland of oun, the Asturiae, where the moun¬ 
tain tiStoma prott^ them, and elected Pelayo to be theu king, who declared for 
war. "In these mounUin*," he exclaimed, "i* the safety of Spain, ^e let ue epum 
the multitude of these payniro and not fear but fight." In 737 hli last victory is recorded, 
"and not a single 'ChaJdaean' was left within the gates of the Pyrenea." 

Alfonso III, the Great (848-912), maybe said to be the remote founder 
of Spanish historiography, for his Brevis hisioria was a tree which had 
many branches.* It became the root from which by continuation and 
accretion the later general chronicle was evolved. The violence of those 
early times is graphically pictured in one sentence. “In those days 
kings, counts, nobles and knights, in order to be ready at all hours, kept 
their horses in the rooms in which they slept with their wives and 
children.” Town after town fell into the hands of Alfonso III, "gladio 
aut fame—by sword or hunger.” The Cid inspired the Hisioria Rcitrici. 
a work written in Latin by an unknown cleric who was not a Castilian, 
but probably a Mozarab. 

• R. Dw. AKktfehaa aur rhUioitt H l4 lillttotun * CSapo$n4 li fney*n en fSrd «d., 

Ramto MmSndej Pidtl (Midrld, IMS); older wt In Florei, Sapofla 
(n. 1), Xlll. 4S7-92, triA In MicNS. vol. 129. eoU. lUl-24. 
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Bishop Lucas of Tuy, who died in 1249, was the compiler of a huge 
Chronicon mvndi whi^ began with the Creation. Fortunately this 
effort to write a universal history ceased with the first part, The second 
part is a history of Gothic Spain; the third is a chronicle of events in 
the northern provinces to which the Christian population retreated 
from the Muslim Invasion. Obviously this chronicle was not original 
either in idea or treatment. Lucas merely paraphrased the previous 
writings of Isidore of Seville, Ildefonsoof Toledo, and Julian of Toledo. 
It was written for Queen Berengaria of Castile. 

More critical and much more important is the Dt rtbus Hispaniae 
in nine books written by archbishop Rodrigo Jimenez of Toledo (1170- 
1247) The original Latin version was very early translated into Spanish 
under the title: Estorio di los Codes, and later (1266) into Catalan. It 
comes down to 1243 and was written at the command of Ferdinand HI; 
it is the first complete history of Spain from the time of the Roman 
conquest.* Rodrigo was bom in Navarre, and educated in Paris, which 
may account for the superior nature of his writing, for he omits petty 
details, condenses earlier narratives, and exercises criticism with regard 
to legends and traditions. Both Lucas of Tuy and Rodrigo of Toledo 
died while making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

When Alfonso X, the Learned (el Sabio, 1252-84), introduced new 
methods of writing history and abandoned Latin in favor of the Spanish 
language, the epic tales flowed into history like a flood. The Pritnera 
aPnka general do E$pma abounds with ballad material.® The compo¬ 
sition. or rather compilation, of the E%l<rrio de BspaHa was begun under 
Alfonso X, and terminated in the reign of his son Sancho IV.* 

An abridged form exists* in the CrPnka obreviada made about 1335 
by the king's nephew Don Juan Manuel- Later, some unknown author 
recast the original Crbnica and introduced a number of legends and 
picturesque episodes derived especially from the Crbnka dil moio Rasis 

*Prirtt«d In Andreea SehoU. HUpaniM lUvuteiu. «tc. (Frtnlclun. ISOS^. 4 v.). II. SS- 
14$. 

* Tb« Latin version vu printed In l&4Si l$7S, 1$0S. and 1?$$, The CMtillm vereion wunot 
publUbad until ia71*73. and ihec ^ (h« Univmity ol Lund, edited by V. B. Lididree. 1ft 1SS7 
it wae tpin published In the MItetiM A ArwnmM itUOiM <n. IL >191. 8$. 

* '* None of Um popular pM>neal the eleventh cenniry have come down to ue In their oriflft*! 
Torm. owlnf to the fact that the vemecuLar literature of Spain, like that of Italy, had not then 
rMChed the etas* at which literary hletory bepn. The loaa of eo many of the earlier worke le to 
he ettributed to a great cateni to the change from the Toledan to French handwrlling that 
look place at the end of the century." RamOn Mendndes Ptdal. TA«Cfde<idffi'e S^in.u. by 
II. Sunderland (Lnndon, IS3S). 401. 

* Antonio de Garcia d« SolaUnde, Alfynt* t! SaWe, Cmrref Sihrit. Ft>M*re Faru (Madrid. 
IMO). ie 0 nev and excellent edition of the Ant part of thie world hietory. Tbli part beglne 
with the creation of the world and extendi to the death of Moeea. In hie very intereeting intro* 
duction the ^itor analyua the general motivea of Alfonio in writing hietory and brieAy evelu* 
•tea the work ae a whole. See eleo Romdn Mon4nda Pldel, “La crdnlea general de EepeAa quo 
mandd eomponer Alfoneo el Sabio." in hie BsMiet lUtrarftt (Madrid, 1920). 176*249. 
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of Muhammed al^Razi of Cordoba, which has reached us in a fourteenth* 
century Castilian translation of a previous Portuguese version made by 
a priest named GU Perez. This redaction is dated January 21. 1344, 
and is krtown as the CrMca de 1344. The translator added to the 
original an account of the subsequent reigns down to the battle of 
Tarifa in 1340. History and romance, facts and fancy are here inter¬ 
woven to a prodigious degree. Snatches of old Cantarts de ge^ta {chan^ 
eons de gesie) and long excerpts from Arabic chronicles are inserted, the 
latter in the original Arabic, with a Castilian translation appended. 
Later still another unknown compiler abridged the Crdnka of 1344, but 
this version has disappeared. It is known from four derivatives of it, 
the most important of which is the Crbnica general of Florian d’Ocampo, 
published in 1S41. Independent of these continuations of Alfonso X's 
great original chronicle, although borrowing from it, are Los Ires crdwi* 
QOS, attributed to Feman Sanchez de Tovar, which deal with the reigns 
of Alfonso X, Sancho IV, and Ferdinand IV. and the Crbnica de Al- 
jonsQ XI, ascribed to Nuflez de Villazan.* Rodrigo was the sole his¬ 
torian of whom Navarre can boast before the fifteenth century. The 
history of this little “saddle-bag kingdom “ seated on both ^dea of the 
Pyrenees is most difficult to ascertain. After the separation of Aragon 
from Navarre in 1035 it had almost no separate history, 

In order to understand this impulse towards historical writing in 
Spain in the thirteenth century it must be remembered that Castile 
played much the same part in the unification of the peninsula as the 
counts of Paris in the unification of France, with the added factors of 
national sentiment and religious zeal created by the crusades s^ainst 
the Moor. The capture of Toledo in 1085, of ^viile in 1248, and of 
Cadis in 1262 are cardinal events of this epoch. By these conquests 
Castile slowly reconstituted much of imperial Roman and old Catholic 
Spain. 

Early in the fou/ leenth century Rodrigo’s De rebus Hispaniae was 
continued to 1305 by Jofri de LoaUa, archdeacon of Toledo. Originally 
written in Castilian, it was soon translated into Latin by a certain 
Master Armand of Cremona at the author’s own request. By a freak of 
fortune this Latin translation has survived, while the Castilian original 
has not come down.* 

Certain other minor historical annals written in Castile in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century remain to be noticed. Among 
these are two anonymous de Cordero and the Annalts Tole- 

* Th«M tvo art publUhtd in St U Jftal AecSmia 8sp^>»i4. LXVt <JSrS). cp. Qallo*. 
ter y CmU)) , FutWt rmuiitat (n. 1). 1IS-SO for earliw odi lion*. 

* SdkC«d br Mvet Petlo. In BBC. LIX (1SS8), a2S*?a 
Printed ui Ploree. BipaSe Mirndo (n. 1). XXUI. STO-SO. 
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danos TercerosA^ AJl are brief chronological uWea. of which the last is 
the most informing, especially for the years 1261-61. All three are 
useful for providing exact dates. Quite different from these works is 
the Libef illuslfium Pfrs<moTum of Gil de Zamora, tutor of the Infante 
Don Sancho, which is partly historical and partly didactic. It is a sort 
of biographical dictionary of Spanish history, giving short accounts of 
Roman emperors, Spanish kings, heroea, and saints. Nothing like it 
can be found in any other European country before the fourteenth 
century, and then only in Italy, where Petrarch popularized this type 
of historical literature in his Dt piris illustritfus. 

Like Leon and Castile, Aragon and Catalonia, too, had their annals 
and chronicles- But they lack the massiveness of the Castilian pro¬ 
ductions, Castile, not Aragon, was the heir of the tradition founded 
by Isidore of Seville- The chronicles of Aragon and Catalonia are very 
local in nature and devoid of any large view, even as late as the thir¬ 
teenth century, even after the union of the two countries in 1137. At 
the beginning of the twelfth century a Catalan had sketched the history 
of his province, and a Latin chronicler had written a history of the kings 
of Aragon from the Muslim conquest to 1157, which another extended 
to the reign of James the Conqueror. The Latin ChronicU of RipoU 
Monastery (to 1296), written at the end of the thirteenth century, relates 
the history of the counts of Barcelona. The oldest Aragon-Catalan 
history is the ChronicU of San Juan de la Pena (1359), of which there 
are four texts, one Latin, two Catalan, and one Ar^onee. It is yet 
undetermined whether or not the Latin is the oldest version, and who 
the author was. Zurita, the first great historian of Aragon, called this 
chronicle “nuestra historia general.” It is for Aragon what the chronicle 
of Alfonso X is for Castile, though it abridges the earliest history more 
than the latter does, devoting only three chapters to the period from 
Tubal Cain to the Muslim invasion. Another similar history is the 
Historia dePasol. a history of Aragon and Catalonia from Hercules to 
the death of Alfonso IV. The last part only is written in Catalan, A 
continuation extends to 1328. 

Quite suddenly an energetic historiography “ emerges when Aragon 
took to the sea for its achievements, and save for the acquisition of 
Valencia (1225) left the peninsula to its rival, In 1229 the Balearic 
Islands were conquered; in 1282-85 Sicily was acquired. Theseevenu 

'• C4$l« at rtf urn Arwnioi. «d. by LouU 6ureu*DihS|0 tnd J. M. 

Toffcnti (Dircelona, 1W6: CrtBWuwCaitlinei no. 2). 

'* Per *Ti rxtonded »ccounl of Ciui1»n htotoriofraphy, •« J. M»»*6 Torrenu. IilKorie 
ffrelV ec CAldunya." Rt*u« kispanifut, XV 4Sd-SlS. 

• •Sm H. Finke, ATeh$/uTKuUutittefiith»^ VIIH1910), 20-4Z, 
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are celebrated in the Libre dels ityis esdevenguisuen la eida del mot alt 
senyor rey en Jacme lo Conqueridor. Whether this Book the Deeds oj 
James ike Conqueror is actually, as it professes to be, an autobiography 
of James I is a controverted question-If not, then it must have been 
written by some one who was intimately associated with the king and 
wrote under the royal eyes. It is not a complete record of the reign, 
for many years are pass^ over in silence. It is divided into four parts. 
The first relates the troubles of the king's early years down to the con¬ 
quest of the Balearic Islands in 1233. The second gives a graphic nar* 
ration of the invasion and conquest of Valencia. The third recounts the 
war of Murcia in 1266, and the fourth is the astonishing story of the 
Mongol and Byzantine embassies which were sent to Aragon, and of 
James' unsuccessful effort to revive the Crusades. The liveliness of the 
narrative, the vivacity of the style, and the plenitude of anecdotes and 
incidents in this Book oj the Deeds of James the Conqueror make it in¬ 
teresting and racy reading- 

The nearly simultaneous appearance of Alfonso the Learned s 
icU in the Castilian language, and of the Booked the Deeds of James the 
Conqueror in the Catalan tongue inaugurated in Spain the writing of 
history in the vernacular. Qose upon the heels of these royal heroes fol¬ 
lowed the Chronicle of Ike Rdin of Kins III of Aroson (12?$-BS) 
by Bernard Desclot.'* In this remarkable work "the reader is con¬ 
fronted with a display of factual data so vivid and so unusual for the 
age in which they were wnlten as to be unique in the genre of medieval 
annals." Desclot is Ihe Aragonese source for the history of the Sicilian 
Vespers (1282). He is well informed, and clear in the exposition of 
causes. He gives many documents In abridged form, which correspond 
accurately with the originals published much later. 

The only universal chronicle written in Catalan is the Flos mundt, <x 
Flower of the World, in six pans in conformity with the traditional divi¬ 
sion of history. It is a mere compilation and was prepared about 1407. 

The Spaniards were interested in the history of the Crusades although 
they took no part therein, having enough to do with the Muslim In 
ther own country. A Spanish translation of a French verion of William 
of Tyre’s Belli sacri historic, known as the (Sranl conquisla de Ultramar. 
was current about 1295. But the author took large liberties with the 
original and introduced many romantic and adventurous incidents. A 


|» Tkt CktonicUtlJmii /. Kint rf Axtten. SHTH«mr4 tht C^neutm.ts. from the CAt*Jin tiy 
John Fo«Wf, with ui WnonoJ tfitro4uctwn by P. da (Lwidon. ISS8, i v.). 

|« See Dtllwter y Cwtdl, futiUtt (n. i), 133^0. . 

n CkTMitU 9 / j/M Jftlf ef K«| /ff «! Arstan. ky Bemat DtteM, Ir. from the CeUltn 
tiy F L. CrUcWow (Prtneewn Univ. Prm H30-S4. Z vj. wrth an Introdurtion. For ««c*lle£ii 
revtewa tcLTLS. 1»0, p. 40S and 1934. p. S92. 
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century later Frey Juan Fernandez de Heredia, grand master of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem (d. 1396), in the Grant ci^ica de hs 
Conquistadors wrote a history of the Byzantine Empire from Constan¬ 
tine and Irene to Alexius Comnenus (780-1113), a fantastic work in 
eighteen books, each book consecrated to a great conqueror, among 
whom figure Heradius and Ghenghiz Khan. But more important was 
the Libro di los Fechos el Conquistas del Principado de la Morea.'* 

Still more important is the Chronicle inspired by the deeds of the 
Catalan Grand Company in the Peloponnesus, written by Ram6n 
Muntaner (1265^1336), a Catalonian of good family who attached him¬ 
self in 1300 to the famous adventurer Roger de Flor. He valiantly 
defended Gallipoli against the Genoese, campaigned for years in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, was made governor of the Island of Gerba by 
Frederick of Sicily, and maintained it for hve years gainst Muslim 
corsairs. After being the hero of thirty-two battles on land and sea he 
retired to his estates and wrote his stirring memoirs- The Crbnico o 
descripcio dels fets e kazanyes del inelypi Rey Don Jaume primer . . . e 
de molts de sos dscendenls is one of the monuments of Catalan prose 
which has the daring-do. the swing and swinge of an Elizabethan chron- 
ide. It begins with the birth of James the Conqueror in 1208, whom 
Muntaner as a little child had seen when the Great Conquistador was 
an old man, and ends in 1327. *• 

At this point, some general observations would seem to be in order 
regarding the prevailing characteristics of Spanish historiography, 
Early Spanish historic^aphy indulged in mythical and legendary fea¬ 
tures more than that of any other medieval country. Punic, classical, 
biblical, Christian, and Arabic elements are all intermixed. Tubal Cain, 
Hercules, and even Hamilcar are progenitors of the Spanish nation. 
The Chronicle of Rosts gives Geryon fifty-live predecessors. Hercules 
had a son named Latin, who had fifteen successors, then came Hamilcar 
the Carthaginian, after whom a series of “Roman kings*' reigned in 
Spain. The names of the Gothic kings are astonishingly deformed, and 
some of them are sheer inventions, as Lorian, Tolofe, Saben, Lanbilote, 

•* SpAcihh uxt und«r thk iUl« with • French irtiuletien (Chtfinffm 4t Mer4« mx Xt/l* H 
XtV* tiitk/) published by A. Mercl'Facle {Geneva and Parle. I5S6: SeeiicS da ]‘Orient latln). 
See hie intrciduetien, and Balleerer y Caatell, tetfuftU4a n«7r«/iM« (n. 1), iSS IT. 

adideo of the erlilnel Cataian by J. Coroleu (ISM); French tranaUtlen In J. A. 
Ruehon'a Ckrentevar HraniiTU r4liilim «ut ftsiteeiitf ptnSvU k XIII* tiMt 

(Peril. 1840and later reprlnta: Panthion llttSriire): £n|tlah tranelation by Lady Geodanouxh, 
r*r CtitojiUlt «/ NunitHfr (Lender, 19SC^21: Hakluyt Society, ler. 2. vela. XLVII and L). 
Mornfpuphe on (he hlelory e( the Catalan Grand Company by Anionlo Ruble y Llucb, L 0 
rff>f4ieiaH y ddmin^etin it tot Catalan— m OritMt (Bvcelona, 1S$3): Jamee Rennell 

Rodd, Tht PriHcu of Aekoia ani th Chfonttlts ajNarta. a Study a! Gntt* in On MiSlt Ae*t 
(L<j*i<ion. 1907, 2 V.); M. K. Tom, "The Frtriki in the Peloponncae." JautnaJ c/ HtUtnie 
Sluiitt. IV (ISSS). 165-236: Mcrrlman <n. 1), 1. eh. viU end pp, 326. 366. 366, 366. 367, 369, 
372, 374. 
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Alm«ric, Abarca, Acosta, and finally Rodrigue. In a angle chronicle 
figure five fantastic Gothic kings: Cindos, Candos, Nundos, Redroa, 
and Fredros. The Cran ecnquisla dt Ultramar is as much a romance of 
chivalry as an historical relation. Godfrey de Bouillon is a grandson of 
the Knight of the Swan. The Crdnica dtl Rey Dori Radriso is of the 
same sort. At the court of the last Gothic king who fell in the Muslim 
invasion of 711, one finds a Don Beliarte de Francia, German princes, a 
king of Poland and four great nobles, a brother of the Byzantine em¬ 
peror, and the son of a king of England. 

Nowhere in Europe was history written In the vernacular so prevalent 
as In Spain. Latin historiography ended in Castile in the first half of 
the thirteenth century. From Lucas of Tuy and Rodriguez of Toledo, 
down to the humanist epoch in the fifteen^ century, there is but one 
historical work written in Latin—that of Gonzalo de Hinojosa—for 
the smaller chronicles of Jofre de Loaisa and Juan Manuel do not count, 
&nce the Latin version of the former was made from the vernacular, 
and the latter is composed merely of excerpts from previous Latin 
chronicles. The profound influence of Alfonso the Learned upon his¬ 
torical writing in Spain is manifest, He kiUed the chronicle in Latin 
and made vernacular historic^phy the order of the day. The medieval 
vernacular chronicle reached its highest point of development in Spain. 
Both in quality and abundance of production it was the richest in Europe. 

The early fourteenth century everywhere in Europe, as has been 
said in a previous chapter, marks the transition from the age of the 
chronicle to that of descriptive history. Spanish historiography, both 
Castilian and Aragon-Catalan, no less than that elsewhere, reflects this 
change.Grand seigniors, statesmen, and warriors were the authors of 
vivid histories replete with information and written in vigorous Castilian 
prose. Lopez de Ayala (1332^1407) was for Spain what Froissart was 
for France in the same epoch. At first a partisan of Peter the Cruel, he 
passed over to the side of his half-brother and enemy Henry Trasta- 
mara, was taken prisoner at the battle of Najara in 1367, and trans¬ 
ported to England by his captor, the Black Wnce. When ransomed 
he returned to the service of King Henry and was alternately soldier 
and diplomat for him and his three successors. His CkronicU is much 
superior to that of Froissart, though his style is less notable. 

Spanish history, legend, chivalry, and romance, snatches of the his¬ 
tory of England, FVance, and the Barbary coast are commingled in the 
Ckraniele of Don Pedro Nino by Gutierreo Diaz de Gomez (1379-1449) 

■ Sm lh« r«fntrf<i of DoJlalcr y Culell. tPsfutHia tmittim (n. 1). 121-30. 

*• Printed in the 4* ipcumtnitt inUilai (n. 1). X(X-X)C. 

*• U wici«Hat: ehrenifu 4* Oom Pf4to NiM. tamU 4t Busina, par Cuiimt thai is Grma*, 
tt. ioto French by conw Albert de Cvooun end the eomte da Puymalfre CPerie, ISO?). 
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It is a tableau of the ideas and manners of the age rather than serous 
history. 

The Hoyal Ckrtmicle of James I of Aragon and the work of Desdot, 
written in the thirteenth century, have their counterpart in the next 
century in the Annah of Muntaner and Pedro IV. These four Catalan 
historians constitute an almost unique group, for they were not mere 
authors, but each of them was an active participant in the events of 
which he writes. 

Finally it may be added that a comparative study of the great Catalan 
chronicles is suggestive from the point of view of Ung:uage, style, 
method, and personality of the authors. James of Aragon was his own 
hero; Desclot’s hero is Pedro III of Aragon (Pedro I of Valencia and 
Pedro n of Catalonia). Their century was as massive and spacious as 
the Elizabethan age ''di'ogni valor porto cinta la corda." On the other 
hand, Muntaner’s hero is King Pedro‘s brother. James 11 of Aragon. 
Desdot preserves an intellectual detachment from his reader, while 
Muntaner takes his reader into his confidence. We do not know who 
Desdot was. where or when he was bom, when he died, whether he was 
a churchman or a nobleman. Desdot writes in a forthright, direct 
style, usually introdudng a chapter by the words: "This story now 
goes on to tdl," etc. and conduding: "And now the narration of these 
events comes to an end." He writes with "almost harsh brevity and 
every sentence contains a fact.” He makes no mention of his sources. 
Desdot describes the Sicilian Vespers in two pages; but he is intense in 
his brevity. On the other hand, Muntaner is picturesque in style and 
copious in information. Desdot writes at length on the return of the 
Aragonese king after the fantastic dud at Bordeaux in 1283; Muntaner 
dismisses it in one sentence. 

Much has recently b^ written regarding Crdnica del Rey Den 
Pedro I y, which is attributed to the king’s secretary, Bernardo DezeoU, 
who must have worked under the king's eye. Remarkable in this period 
is the Aulobiograpky of Dofla Leonor Ldpes de Cordoba, which gives a 
vivid insight into the trials and tribulations of a loyal supporter of 
Pedro the Crud. 

Ayala’s nephew, Feman Peres de Gusman, carried on the work ^ 
his unde in a Crdnica de Don Juan II which though diffuse to excess, is 
informing and impartial. Gusman also was author of a work entitled 
Generaciones y semblaneas, a portrait gallery of thirty-four distinguished 
persons of his time, written in imitation of Plutarch, and the earliest 
evidence of the classical revival in Spain. There are two contemporary 
sources for the reign of Henry IV (1454-74), one by Diego Henriquei 
dd Castillo, and the other by Alonzo de Palencia. The former was 
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roya) chaplain»often employed on conTidential missions, yet who found 
time to write his narrative. When Segovia was captured by the Infante 
Alonso in 1467 after the battle of AJmedo, Castillo was made prisoner 
and his manuscript fell into the hands of the partisans of the Infante. 
Hia devotion to the king's cause, which appeared on every page, and 
the Nvere judgments which he passed on the king’s enemies cost him 
dear. His ecclesiastical status saved his life, but his manuscript was 
taken from him so that he was compelled to rewrite it from the begin¬ 
ning. The work may be balanced and controlled by that of Alonzo de 
Palencia, who was historiographer or ccr^isia to the Infante aft^ 
1456 and as much a partisan one way as Castillo was the other. Both 
narratives are prolix, but each author is truthful according to his lights. 

Alonzo de Palencia s successor as historiographer to the Catholic 
queen was Hernando del Pulgar, the most important Spanish historian 
of the fifteenth century. He was appointed in 1482 and died in 1492, 
and thus by the irony of fate was deprived of recording either the con¬ 
quest of Granada or the discovery of America. His Crdnica dt hi Rsya 
cahlicoi is minute and exact. It was not published until 1565. Pulgar 
was also the author of the Claroi Voronei dt CcstilUi, "a gallery of 
contemporary portraits.'’ It may be added that Pulgaris Leiiers are 
an important source of information on social conditions in Castile in 
the reign of Queen Isabella. They are remarkable for their richness of 
style and high tone of thought.** Andres Bemaldez (1450?-IS13), a 
contemporary of Pulgar, chaplain to the archbishop of Seville and 
curate of the village of Los Palacios, expanded bis memoirs into a his¬ 
tory of his own time: Hisioria de los Reyes catdlicos. It is a primary 
source for the history of Columbus whom he knew well.** 

The union of Castile and Aragon, the expulsion of the Moors, the 
recovery of Roussillon from France, the conquest of the Kingdom of 
Naples, the conquest of Oran, and the discovery of America enonnously 
stimulated Spanish nationalism, as the keen political observer Guic¬ 
ciardini remarked in 1512.** Unfortunately, along with this new senti¬ 
ment was developed an inordinate, even fantastic, pride in the remote 
past of Spanish history, which the revival of Clascal learning aggra¬ 
vated. It required courage and independence for any Spanish historian 
not to begin his work at least with the Romans. At late as 1544 Plorian 
Ocampo in his Hisloric imeral dt Espafia began his work with Tubal 
Cain. The first Spanish historian with a modem point of view and a 

** GMrg« Tleknor. aj SPa»>tk Liifdurt (3rd <d,, London, 1S63. 3 v,>. I. 420-23, 

** Thi woric Ions circuliiiM In oumudcript. It ww not prbittd until 1S66, at Granada. Boat 
edition C>y Perntodo dt Gabriel and Gabriel d« Apodaca (StvUll. 1S70, i v.: Soctedad da bibllo- 
fllot endalueea). 

**Sae the quotation la Cirot (n. 1 ). TS. 
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clear critical mind was Zurita, who in IS47 was made official histori- 
agnphtr of the crown of Aragon. That happy hour was between the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance upon Spanish literature and the 
reactionism of Philip II under the combined sway of the Inquisition 
and the Jesuits^ 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE LAST BYZANTINE HISTORIANS (1204-U53) 
AND EARLY TURKISH HISTORIANS^ 


T he long, slow death of the Eastern Roman Empire in the two 
hundred and fifty years which elapsed between the Fourth Cru¬ 
sade (1204) and the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks (1453) is related by fifteen writers, few of whom, however, are 
of much importance. Historical writing reflected the general decadence 

of all things on the Golden Horn. . . , .c t .• 

The Bywntine historian contemporary with the penod of the ^atm 
Empire of Constantinople was Georgius Acropolita (d. 1282). author oi 
a CkremieU cf ConstantxnopU (1204-61).* He was a native of C^nsUn- 
tinople, but in 1233 his father abandoned his fortune rather than live 
under the yoke of the Latin domination and escaped to the Greek court 
at Nicaea, where^nd at Trebirond *^lhe Bysantine Empire survived 
in two fr^entary states. The Nicene ruler John Ducas Vataces 
(1222-55) was an able and enlightened prince m alliance with Aran, 
the Bulgarian king, who in 1330 had beaten the forces of ThessaJOTica 
and Epirus, spread his sway over the greater portion of Thrace, Mace¬ 
donia and Albania, and created an empire which touched three 
and included within its bordcra Belgrade and Adrianople.^ The gradua^ 
relaxation of the Latin power in the Balkans and Greece and the gradual 


(2nd fid., Munich, IS97). 
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Greek recovery may be traced from the large and excellent work of 
Georgius Acropolita, who wrote in a dignified, even fastidious style, 
and hated vulgarisms.* The most important other literary person at 
the court of Nicaea besides Acropolita was Nicephonis Blemmydes, 
who soon after 1204 was taken by his parents, like Acropolita, to Nicaea. 
He was erudite, pompous, and conceited, but his Auicbicgrophy has 
importance for the history of his time. Unfortunately his LtUtrs re* 
main unpublished.* 

A younger conumporary of Acropolita was Georgius Pachymees. 
who was borrt at Nicaea in 1242 and died in 1310. He lived in Constan¬ 
tinople under Michael Palaeologus and was deeply versed in both 
theology and law. He was author of a History of tks Emperors Michael 
and Andronicus Palaeologus which extends from 1255 to 1309, in thirteen 
books. ^ Gibbon highly praised the precious details "found in his work, 
and adds: ‘'without comparing Pachymer to Thucydides or Tacitus, I 
will praise his narrative which pursues the ascent of Palaeologus with 
eloquence, perspicuity, and tolerable freedom. Acropolita is more 
cautious, and Gregoras more concise.” * Pachymeres was an all-round 
scholar of vast erudition, a greater polyhistor than Western Europe 
could boast at the same time, even in the thirteenth century. Many of 
his Utters probably still lie unpublished in Italian libraries. The purity 
of his Greek, his Homeric phrases, his use of the ancient Attic names 
of the months, are all signs of the humanistic revival of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.* 

After an interval of twelve years from the conclusion of Pachymeres, 
the emperor John Cantacusenus (d. 1383), who began life as a prince 
and terminated it as a monk, took up the pen. "His memorials of forty 
years extend from the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own 
abdication of the empire, , , , He was the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in this eloquent work we should vainly seek 
the rincerity of a hero or a penitent, Retired in a cloister ... he 
presents not a confession, but an apology of the life of an ambitious 
statesman,” The work is in four books and terminates with the year 
1357." ft contains a long and striking account of the Black Death. 

A Bysantine historian contemporary with the emperor Cantacuienus 

*Por ifliunca initead of uiini tM vaigu word for an on hi uho th« rnndor 

etymeloflut eountcr*Mrt SWIwsw. ' thi owbewun oni.'* Sanuys. t. 4$$. 

• Sm Ciuoh. Vt, SIS. * PorodlttoiWNO PomiAsr, ll. 

• tSON. V [, 45S not*. 4S2 not«. 

• For chii jnovement mi ChariM DIchJ. XCC, X, ii (1902), 370-?a GISSON, VI 4BS 

" For IhehiieoryofhUroien M« iM., VI, cb. SSi for a r«pUc d^ptlon of tho eontfUton 
•)t the Dyuniine Empire at thii tljwo aea thi quotation added by Bury on p. 602 noca. (ran 
George Finlay. A Hitl9ty tf OrtM/f«m /Is Confiml h IH Romons l9 itn Ptumi Tiau, «d br 
JI. P, To«f (Orford. 1S77, ? v.). III. 447-48: Valentin Pariaot, CvUoeutint, fwnm 
kiuatitn (Pana, 1S46J. 
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was Nicephorus Gregoras (1295-1357), author of a Hist^ic Romaica 
or Byzoniint History in 38 books, extending from 1204 to 1359,'* He 
was a native of Pontic Heraclea, and a polymath; for he was deeply 
veraed in theology, history, philosophy, and science, and the moat learned 
scholar of the last two centuries of the Byzanti ne Empire. He is a valuable 
control for the misrepresentation and prejudices of Canucuaenus. 

After Cantacuzenus and Nicephorus Gregoras a long interval of 
seventy years elapsed in Bysantine historiography until John Ana- 
gnostes* On Iht Ccptun of Thtssalonica (Dt txcidiourbis Thsssalonictmis 
exlrmo) appeared, relating the capture of this city by the Turks in 
1430. Henceforth the onslaught of the Turks upon Europe and the 
history of the devoted capital of Constantine absorbs the whole interest 
of Byzantine historians. It is one of the anomalies of medieval Greek 
culturt that in these very last years of the Byzantine Empire a renais¬ 
sance of Hellenism took place which deserved a better fate. As it was, 
what was Constantinople's loss was Italy’s gain. 

In spite of the recovery of Constantinople by the Greek dynasty of 
Nicaea and the restoration of the Byzantine Empire in 1261, t^ Prank¬ 
ish principalities established in Greece still persisted. They were a 
curious anomaly: feudal slates in imitation of French institutions and 
French culture imposed on a conquered Greek or Slavonized Greek 
population.'* This "New Prance/' as Pope Honorius III called it, 
established in Greece was an El Dcffado for French adventurers seeking 
their fortune. A contemporary says of Geoffrey 11 of Achaia, that "he 
possessed a broad domain and great riches. . . - Knights came from 
France, from Burgundy, and above all from Champagne. Some came 
to amuse themselves, others to pay their debts; others because of crimes 
which they had committed at home.” In the chateaux the language 
was French and French books were read. The history of one of these 
principalities, the Chronicle of Morta, has been transmitted. The late 
Professor J. B- Bury describ^ this work as follows: 

In the Tint quarter of the fourteentlt century, e netive of the Mores, certainly half e 
Prank, and poeaibly half a Creek, by birth, compoaed a vendAad chronicle of tiK Latin 
eonquMt of the Peioponneeua and tu hiatory during the thirteenth century. ThU work 
ii generally known ai the CktmUU of Morte. The author ia thoroughly Gredaed, to far 
aa language ii concerned; he wrltee the vulgar tongue ai a naUve; but feela toward# the 
Greehi the dialike and contempt of a ruling etranger for the conquered population. He 

•* Kfumbaeher (n. 1). 29S-M; ft. Ouilbnd, tut HUtpImt C*tioT4t (Perle. 1924). 

•• TheiMlenlea had had two prevfeue hiworiiM: John KimenUtee. an ey^wltnoea of the 
eack of the city by the Saracens of Crete in 90<; and John the Reader, the historian of chi 
Turkbhellacks In 1387. 1591, and 1*03. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'•The working of this eyitem >• preeerved in the f*i Custom of iht Bmptnof fto* 

monfe, modelled ehar the AieiMa of Jerueejem. For en account of Frenkeh eociety in Greece, 
see WUIbm Miller. Snoyi on iMi Lstin O'ittU (Cambridge, 1921), 70-86. 
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mey h«v« been a Geemul euppoeed to be derived from ios ^fon) end 

nraftts). w the offepring of a Prank father by a Greek mother wij called. It ia a thor* 
ouehly proMdc vork» thrown into the form of wooden political veraee; and what it loeea 
in literary intereat through iu author'e lack of talent, it gaina is hiatorical objectivity. 
A long prologue relatea the events of the Amt and the fourth erusadee; the main part of 
the work erubracee the history of the Principality of Achaea from 12CiS to 1293. The book 
appealed to the Prinka. r»ot to the Greeks, of ths Peloponneeui; and showa how Greek 
li^ become the bnguage of the conquerors. Jt was freely translated Into French soon 
after its composition; axtd this version (with a continuation down to IdO<}. which was 
made befbre the year 1341. Is preeerved under ths title "The Book of ths Conquest of 
Constantinople and the Sm^ of Roamanla and the Country of ths Prindpaliiy of 
Mores" or for short, the "Uvre de ia eonqu4te." '* 

Another important source for the history of the Franks in Achaea, 
and indeed of Romania ^nerally in the thirteenth century, was dis« 
covered by the Austrian scholar Hopf in the middle of the last century. 
It is a Hislory of Romania attributed to Marino Sanudo, a cousin of 
Marco Sanudo, the Venetian conqueror of the Archipelago and duke of 
Naxos." It was written at approximately the same time as the Chron- 
ich of Morea. but has greater historical value. It purports to be an 
Italian translation from a Latin ordinal composed by the famous 
Marino Sanudo himself, which is no longer extant, and this may 
be true.'’ 

French domination was also established in Cyprus after the fall of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem in 1291, where it persisted until 1571, when 
the isbnd was taken by the Turks. There exists a collection of narra¬ 
tive sources of the early period of the island’s history, of which the 
Gestes de Chiprois by Phillippe de Navarre, who flourished in the first 
half of the thirteenth century," is the most important- In the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century, however, when the expansion of the 
Ottoman Turks dismayed all Europe, Cypriote history acquired a new 
importance. Leontios Makhairas then wrote his excellent Chroniclt of 
Cyprus ." He was a native of Cyprus, an adherent of the Greek Church 
but at the same time a warm admirer of the Lusignan kings in spite of 

“GiSSOM. V(, 510-20. Sdited by Jan Lonenon, Litr* 44 la rvnfwMM 4* la Puneit 4t 
fAmti*; 04 Uarit, 1394^2304 {P»ri*, 1911: Seci<c4 de I'hiewre de Prencc. vo). 

10?): &ngllek imni1«tlon by John Schmitt (Lenden. ISM). Cp. Schmitt'* book tX* Chionik 
WA MauK Sim VftitfitttkuHt dMr dot YtThtUnU IJircr Hanitthr^tn, etc. ^Munich, IS8S), 
end the tong eritkjil account In Sir Rannell Rodd (n, 1). 11, 297-310, 

'*On him %m J. K. Petheringham. Marct SanwJe, Ce«fv«r*f «/ ihi A*e*i>«fsf» f Ox ford. 
1915). 

V The ftrrumenii in fever of lt» g^uinenea ire made by Charlea H^f in the Introduction 
to hia CArenifwu inUiU ou ^ tannutt (Barlln, 1S?$), where the text la prinlad. 

C^ Sir Htfuietl Rodd (n. 1). lS-19. 

X BeujM, " Notkeaur la via et Im dcriu dc Phillippe da Navarre." BBC. U (1540-41), 1-31; 
Cuten nrla, Xemania. XIX (1990), 99-102, 

•* LeeotioeMakhjira. fittiW Canfftnint iHt SwiH Land qf Cyptua, tniiiM "Clttcni<lt." ed 
with e Ironalation by H. M. Pawkina (Oxford. 1932. 2 v.). 
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thdr French blood and Catholic faith. “The bulk of hjs work 

the reigns of Peter 1 (1359-69) and Peter II (1369-82). Tht 
sources behind the chronicle conast primarily of a considerable work of 
someone closely connected with the court in these two reigns. This is. 
coniecturally, Dimitrios Daniel, the secreury of Queen El»nora, wd^ 
of Peter 1. His notes and memoranda may well have been us^ by 
Makhairas. At any rate "he shows a very close and deUiled ^owledge 
of the events that culminated in the Genoese attack upon Cyprus in 
1373 and an acquaintance with the politics of the Lusignan coirt 
which could only come from ulking with eye-witnesses or perusing the 
diaries and letters of those critical years.” » ^ 

In these fateful years medieval Athens, which had precariously 
vived through a long night of eclipse which had lasted since ^e sixth 
century, awoke for one short hour to newness of intellectual lUe. r^oi 
met the middle of the third century, when the Athenian historian 
Dexippus organised two thousand of his fellow citizens into a militia to 
resist an invasion of the Goths in 267, had Athens p^uced an his- 
torian- Indeed, in all these years which had elapsed A^ens had had 
only one distinguished personage. Tins was Michael Acominatus, a 
brother of the historian Nicetas Acominatus,—and he wm in 
Phrygia—whom the emperor made archbishop of Athens m It'®, and 
whose letters are “the only authentic picture of the city in the middle 
ages.” Athens in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, hwever, 
had ceased to pertain to the restored yet mutilated Byzantine Empire. 
After 1204 the territory of Greece from Mount Othrys to CapeTaenarum 
was oven to Boniface of Monifeirat, in Piedmont Italy, who became 
^'king of Thessalcnica." He enfiefed Athens and Thebes to a Bu^n- 
dian noble, Otto de la Roche, as the duchy of Athens. In 1311 the 
Catalan Grand Company overran Attica and Boeotia, and Ath^ ^ 
came a feudal dependency of the kings of Aragon and Sialy until 1M7, 
when the Catalans were expelled by Nerio Acciajuoli, a Florentine 
banker who became a buccaneer and gentleman adventurer. By a 
curious freak of history Burgundians, Spaniards, and Rorentmes were 
successively dukes of Athens, a circumsUnce which led to the sti^ge 
result that by a reflection of the new title into classical antiquity, The¬ 
seus appears as the Duke of Athens in Dante, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare. 

• From • reirwirtbu rovtew of Di*klni* MKhad 

*tKnimbieh«r (n. IK W-?0{ Carrtum TMIm. ”A 
AkomiMlo..” In MUiotuI SMtn. ^ by C. F. U 
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The ten books of Laonicus ChaJcocondylas' History of tht Origin and 
Dteds oflkt Turks and the Fall of the Greek Empire (1^^1463)—Athens 
was taken by them in 1458—U the only Athenian work in Bysantine 
literature, and is a remarkable work.^’ While the advance of the Turks 
fills the largest part, Western Europe does not pass without notice, 
For in these tragic years the Byzantine emperors made strenuous and 
unavailing effort to enlist the military support of the Western powers 
in defense of Constantinople. Embassy after embassy sought out the 
courts of Italy, France, Spain, and England in vain, in consequence of 
which we find in Laonicus Chalcocondyias singular accounts of the 
manners and civilization of Western Europe, as seen through the eyes 
of a medieval Greek. Even more important than this information is 
his relation of the flight of fugitive Greek scholars to Italy, among 
them his own brother Demetrius, who taught their native language in 
the schools of Florence, Rome, and Venice. From their advent the 
greater Greek renaissance in Italy dates.*’ 

Two other Byzantine historians yet remain to be noticed. These 
were Doukas and Phrantzes.*^ Doukaa, from his birth and station— 
he was secretary to the podesid of Phocaea—is entitled to particular 
credit and was a careful and interested narrator of events, especially of 
those of which he was an eye-witness. His Byzantine History extends 
from 1342 to 1462. The same statement may be made of his contem¬ 
porary, Geo^us Phrantzes, who was employed in the diplomatic service 
of the Byzantine government in its very last days and witnessed the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453 (ch. ^). He fled to Venice and be¬ 
came a monk on the island of Corfu, where he wrote his Chronicon, 
which extends from the fall of the Baghdad Khalifate in 1258 to 1476. 
His interest in the history of the Turks led him to go back to the Mongols 
before them. Phrantzes was a lucid writer. He graphically relates 
how Mohammed 11, then a young, ambitious man of twenty-one years 
of age. read the tales and deeds of Alexander. Caesar, and the conquer¬ 
ing emperors of Constantinople, as Basil 12, and spoke flve languages 
besides Turkish. His desire to conquer the great city on the Golden 
Horn was a passion, according to Doukas, who says chat *'by day and 
night, when going to bed and getting up, within and without his palace, 

*• Krumbach«r (n. 1). S0S-O$; Cisbok. VII. 07: WlUUm MUlir. ‘*Th« UM Athenian HU- 
toftatt: taenikoe Chalk^Mfidyka," Jftrmel if HtUtnie S/Wm. XL! I <1SZ2). M-49. 

** Den)Otriui Ch&teoeondylu wu " the Ant modem editor of the Iliei." SAM>y«. 1.43S. The 
lihrariee of ConeuntlAopti euflcred little In leSS. The low wu nethlnK comparable to what 
happened (n 1S04. "It h OKpraaly auted by a eontemperary writer (the hluodan Doukael 
(hnt. on the roJl of Cenatantinople, the Turka made money of the mariuacripte which they 
found, and that they deepitched whole eanlotdi of book* to the Eaet and the Weet.'* IM.. 
437. Sec eleo Krumbacher (n. 1), 606. 

•* On theecece GtMON. VII, 337-26; WlUlem Miller, "The Hieioriue Doukea end ftirant* 
set." Joyrnal of HrlUmc 5M/«, XLVl (1626), 63*71, 
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he kept drawing plans of the city and its fortifications, and designing 
a me^od of attack/' 

The literary output of that outpost of Hellenism on the Black Sea, 
the Empire of Trebisond, was not large. Theonas, perhaps an official, 
covered the period from 1112 to 1291. Much more important is the 
Trapesuntine historian Michael Phanaretos, the author of the palace 
Chronicle. " Without his drab but truthful narrative many facts would 
have remained unknown/’ ** 

Just as the border nations of medieval Germany, the Poles, Bohemi¬ 
ans, and Magyars got their civilisation and their historiography from 
Germany, so the impulse towards historical writing among the Russians 
and Balkan Slavs, the Serbs and the Bulgarians (the Bulgarians were 
originally a Finnish people who became slavonized after they entered 
the Balkan peninsula) came from Byzantine influence. The old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor,** somewhat dubiously ascribed to a monk of that 
name who lived about 1115, deals with the history of medieval Russia, 
more narrowly with that of the Grand Duchy of Kiev from the middle 
of the ninth century to 1110- It has come down in two redactions, each 
of which has augmentations which are independent of those in the other, 
In the year 850, according to Nestor, the Russian land "began to take 
its name." But the earliest certain reference to the Russian name and 
people is found in the Frankish Annals of Si. Berlin in 839. Rurik the 
Viking is said to have occupied Novgorod in 862, and Kiev in 882- We 
reach solid ground in Russian history only with Vladimir the Great who 
married the sister of the emperor ^sil 11. His converrion took place 
in 998. But almost all we know of medieval Russia before the twelfth 
century is derived from Byzantine chronicles, except for the Chronicle 

NoeiOTod. 

The father of Russian history only very slightly anticipated the 
monk Daniel of Kiev. The record of this monk’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1106-07 is the second native Russian historical source.** 
In spite of the fact that there was no unity of the Rusaan nation and 
Russia was composed of a loose agglomeration of separate principalities, 
there was one interest common to all; and that was enmity towards the 
Asian nomads. The most remarkable example of this spirit is the Tale 

•• WUIlam MUI«r, Tftiis^. tki Urt Bmpitt (Undon tnS Vork. IW). US, 

■ S. H. CroM. "Tlw Ru*«J»n Pfjmwy CJvonkli," HarmS SluJUt in PklUUv •nd 
hirt, Xn tlWO). _ .. 

* On NMUr’i Chfinifk tM L«o Wkvtcr. Anihahc 0 / Runitn LiUr^itrt ff«m 
Ptfi94 U Pttum Tim (K«w York and Undon. 1902-03, 2 v.). 1. es-71 nod cermit index; 
CiSSON VI, MOj J. B. Bury, A fUttstp Ihi BM«*h Roman Bmpiu from tA# Pall of Irtnt to 
Iho AMmion of Ba»U !. A .D. (Undon, I9l2j, 418,423. 

" Por on Kcount of thM m« C. R. Bduley. Tho Doom of Moitm (/W|r«^A> (Undoa, 1897* 
1906. S V.). 1(. 166-74. 
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of tkt Amomtni of Igor, art epic poem relating a disastrous expedition 
against the Cumans in 1185," an episode in medieval Russian history 
comparable to Charlemagne’s famous defeat in the defiles of the Pyrenees 
in 778 which gave birth to the Chanson de Roland. 

The most important history of medieval Russia is the Chroniclt of 
MoPiorod. In one of the churches of that famous trading town the 
clei^y kept a chronicle from eariy in the eleventh century to the end 
of the fifteenth." The sustained continuity of this chronicle through a 
period of five hundred years, and the eventful life enjoyed by this mer¬ 
cantile community, cn^ it a very valuable source. When the rest of 
Russia was devastated by the Tartars Novgorod alone was spared on 
the payment of tribute. Iht chronicle relates the changes of govern¬ 
ment. both secular and ecclesiastical, the foundation of the great church 
of St. Sophia, and the erection of many other churches. It records fires, 
famines, pl^es. earthquakes, and eclipses, among the last the complete 
eclipse of March 1140 mentioned also in the Anglo-Saxon ChronicU. It 
recounts wars gainst Swedes, Letts, Finns, Poles, and Ugrians. The 
information is almost wholly local in nature. There are few notices of 
foreign events. The most notable cases are the Latin conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1204 and the battle of Tannenbe^ in 1410- The chron¬ 
icle practically ends in 1446, for the readue of events cited is meager. 
The last event relates how Novgorod had fallen away from its Russian 
attachment under the influence of the Hansa and had made a secret 
treaty with Poland against Ivan III, the Czar of Muscovy or Moscow, 
and how the city was taken and shorn of its ancient liberties by him. 
The event marked the conclusion of the history of medieval Russia. 

A native Bulgarian historiography in the Middle Ages did not exist. 
The Tsar Simeon, it is said, had many books in his palace, but all were 
of a religious or ecclesiastical nature, translated from the Greek. In 
the tenth century a monk named Chrabr translated the Byzantine 
chronicles of Malalas into the Bulgarian language. Like the Bulgars, 
the Serbs, too, were not historically minded. The historical chronicle 
did not emerge in Serbia until the second half of the fourteenth century, 
and then was slavishly ecclesiastical in form and nature. The Saints’ 
Lifts, of which there are a number, are works of edification and of 
slender historical value. Legends, popular songs, and ballads were the 
only native form of literary expression in the Middle Ages. The history 

• Wiener (n. Z7). I. 60-SS for tranekted pcetloM: cemptete trtnelitlon with RuMkn lot 
by Loonerd A. Mefciue, TIu Tsk Oit Armamtnl l%at, A.D. IISS: o Aurtien //ittarieal Sfik 
(London, 1016). Mblioertphy. IIO-SS. 

* rkf CiraaieU q/ NafiiraJ. J0JS-J47S. tr. from ths RuMkn by Robert MKhell end NevUl 
Forbee (London, 1014; CamdM Society. 3rd ler.. XXV) icp. Kovlil Forbs. "The Composi¬ 
tion of ibe £arlicr Ruwlan Chronicle*." S/oparn't Atrttia. 1 (1922-23;, 73>$5. 
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of medieval Serbia must be written from Byzantine and Venetian 
sources.** 

The great siege of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 called forth 
a large and varied amount of historical writing, which, however, is of 
so local a nature that it need not be more than briefly mentioned in 
this place.** Leonard of Chios wrote a narrative of the siege less than 
thrtc months after the event. Equally important is the Diary of Nicolo 
Barbaro, a Venetian, who was in Constantinople during the long siege. 
While probably written from day to day, internal evidence shows that 
it was revised after he returned to Venice.** A unique source of the 
history of the capture of Constantinople is that by a Greek known as 
"Kritoboulos the Islander," After the taking of the dty iheinhabitanu 
of the islands of Imbros, Lemnos, and Thasos sent messengers to the 
Turkish admiral with a large sum of money, offering their submission 
and imploring to be spared the fate of the capital. Soon afterwards 
Kritoboulos was made archon of Imbros, an office which he held for at 
least four years, during which time he wrote his Life of Mohammed, a 
clear and compact work, which covers the first seventeen years of his 
reign. "As he wrote a few years after the siege and at leisure, his nar¬ 
rative does not show the signs of haste which mark many of the shorter 
narratives of that event” »* There is no contemporary Turkish account 
of the dege, for Turkish historic^phy had hardly yet emerged. 

Gibbon complained that he was “ignorant whether the ((Xtoman) 
Turks have any writers older than Mahomet II.” ** The basis of our 
knowledge of the history of the Ottoman Turks was laid early in the 
last century by the Austrian scholar, Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall 
(1774-1856), in his Gesckichie des osmaniochen Reiches.** He spent 
thirty years as a scholar, a diplomat, and a traveller, in collecting the 
materiis and ransacked the libraries of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 


*' Pot ByMnUAft ««r«# el Huncarian hhlory •« G. Monvoik. Bytanlion, IX {19S4). 

** For an account of it Ma GiuoN, VII, SS2-S6. 
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Revue hbtorl^ue^ I 441*42. 
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Constantinople, Vienna, Venice, Naples, Rome, Paris, London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Leyden. In the introduction to this monumental work 
von Hammer gives an account of the sources of Turkish history. 

The earliest sources of Ottoman history of which he found the origi* 
nal$ were eight works, all written in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
and therefore relating only tradition so far as the earliest period of 
Ottoman history is concerned. These are: (1) The of Aasckik’ 

Pashaiado. or the history of the great-grandson of Ashik-Pasha, who 
lived in the time of Murad 1 (I3S9'89) and was killed in the battle of 
Kosova, where Serbia succumbed to the Crescent. There is almoet 
nothing with reference to hia two predecessors, Othman (128^1325) 
and Orchan (1325-59). The author "drew materials from the Book of 
Sheik Yachsi, the Imam of Sultan Orchsn, who was one of the seven 
present at Othman's death-bed, and who relates the earliest events of 
Ottoman history from the mouth of his father." Even TurkiBh scholars 
had forgotten the History of Aasckik-Pashoiadi when von Hammer 
brought it to light. He had searched for it in vain at Constantinople, 
and found the manuscript in the Vatican. (2) An old Chroniclt attrib¬ 
uted to Ah Osman, coming down to 1470, but actually anonymous, 
(3) The Vitw of the World by Neschri, "written in rough Turkish, simply 
and without art" under Bajazet 11 (1481-98). (4) The Eiifu Paradises 
of Idris of Bitlis who, at the stiggestion of Bajazet II, wrote in Persian 
the first Ottoman history "with attention to elegance of style,” In 
reality the work is so flowery, so laden with flattery and blandishment 
as to be almost unreadable. (5) The History of Lutfi-Pasha, who had 
been a grand vizier, (6) The History by Djmdli, "the first trustworthy 
foundation of Ottoman history In Europe." The manuscript was brought 
to Vienna in 1551. (7) Ths Crovm of Histories by Sad ad-Din (or Sead- 
dedin), "the first official historiographer of the sultans," in the reign of 
Murad III (1574-95). The author was tutor to the royal princes, a 
judge in the Turkish army, and at last a mufti. (8) History of Aali, to 
1597, " uncritical but painstaking and impartial, and not written in an 
official spirit." " 

These earliest Turkish annals relate adventurous incidents ** as 8ti^ 
ringly as Western chroniclers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and a magnificently stem array of battles, especially that at Kassova 
(1389), where the ^ges of all the Slavonic principalities In the Balkan 
peninsula met and where Serbian liberty perished.** 

* For thli nummary or rariy Turkish historiofrophy 1 tm indsbcsd to Church (a, 1) 
2S6-S7. 

*■ For an example, soe 33M0. *■ For a deserlptien sm 366-6& 


CHAPTER XXV! 


THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE NORSE PEOPLES: 
ICELAND, NORWAY. AND DENMARK • 


T he most original type of medieval historiography, and to many 
also the moat intereeting, ia the historical literature of the Norse 
peoples, including under that term the Danes. Norwegians, Ice* 
landera, and Norse settlers in the western islands and Ireland. The 
Swedes do not enter into this category. 

The expansion of the Nordic peoples out of their ancient seats and 
thw conquest and settlement of new lands beyond the rim of conti¬ 
nental Europe in the ninth century is one of the most important move¬ 
ments of history.* For the first time the wide, white northern lands of 
Europe and the islands of the North Atlantic rose above the horizon 
of the unknown, and these peoples and these lands entered into history. 
The “Viking-tide” began to set in about 770. In the Angh'Saxcn 
Chronkk the earliest mention of the Norsemen is in the year 787. The 
western islands, especially the Orkneys and the Shetlands, were shortly 
afterwards peopled by settlers from the mainland of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, from the latter more than from the former. In Ireland the Norse¬ 
men made their first appearance in 795 and Dublin was captured in 


* For cpilcctioni Me PArrow, lS4-eS, ene SOS; the beet cotlectlon for a reada of Enfllah 

only ie JtloHiieot; a ColUctt^ 9j \k« Mott Impotteni Sttv tnd Othtr /Jtiitt Wiitintt 

Ptitimt 19 and Sarty l/iutry tf /etlaitd, ed. and ir. by Oudbrand Viffueeon end 

F. York Powell (Oxfordi 1B05, Z v.); Ensluh tranalation of five Icelandic aacaa. Includiof 
Snorri Sturiaeon'e Htimakrinila. in Tht Sate Libftry. u. by WUItam Moma and Birtkr 
Mifndaen (London, 1891-1905. d v.). For literature im Gjumb. mc. 35; W. A. Cfaifie. Tht 
JetUf^k Stiaa (Cambtidtt and New York. ISIS) i the prolenomeM te G. Vi((6aaon. ed., 
StwrAinia Sage, (ntMint f)u ItUitdinte Saga «/ tawnm S/vrfe Tktriueit (Oxford, 187S. 
Zv.): AkMinditf Bucta. "ThaOricls and Cndibiiityof the Icelandic Saca," XJV (190S- 
OS). 34S-61: Xnut Cjcraat, MiMtytfikt Natmtien Ptepk <Naw York. 1915. 2 v.), I. 42^3. 
443-52, (I. 8S-100 and poaiim: th« Mma, Hftmy tf fetlend (Kew York. 1S24). 1S1-4S: 
W. P. Ktr. CoUteM Butyt. ad. byCh«rl« Whibity Oenden. IMS. 2 v ). H, chi. xxviii and 
XU ("Early Hiatorlcnae/Norway '*Sturlatin HUeorlan' ); P. Yerle Powel), "SaiaGrowth." 
Ftlk-iait. V (ISM). M-IOS; tha Intreduetion to Samuel UlAr4 vanalatkn of the Htiim- 
hfintU of Snorri Sturiaaon (Naw Yerk and London. 191$: Everyman*! Library): Halvdan 
Keht. The Old Ntm Setet (Naw York, 1931): Erie V. Gordon. An ii Otd Narir 

(Cntferd. 192?): Knut Llaatel (aiej, TU Origin a} thr Ittlitdle femily Safar (Otio, and Cam* 
brldca. Maia.. 1930); David Andwaon. **Scandinavian Literature,** SetiUth Rniiit. XXX 
088?). 322-40; m alao artletea in th* Saga Book tf ikt Vikint Club (London. 1895 ff.) [alao 
known aa th* Vikinf Society for Ncctham Raaaarch: or Orkney. Shetland and Nerthem 
SocUtyl, and oih«r publlcatiooa ef thia aectety. ^ ^ 

* For an explanation of tha cauaaa of tbia great movement and tha pdndpal event* attached 
to It. aee my Btanmk end Seetel Hitiory fAi Mldilt Ages (New York. 1929). ch. x. and 
literature cited on pp. 824-25. 
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837 and made into a "kingdom" which lasted until the heroic Irish 
chieftain Brian Boru destroyed the Norse power in the battle of Clontarf 
in 1014. Soon after 873 Iceland was discovered and colonized. By 870 
the Danes were in possession of the eastern shore of England, and in 
912 the channel coast of France was ceded to them by Charles the 
Simple, and the duchy of Normandy was ^nded. In 983 Eric the 
Red discovered Greenland, which was soon settled, and in the years 
between 986 and 1011 various points on the North American coast were 
found and perhaps thinly coloniaed. 

For a long time little was known about the Norsemen except their 
achievements in England and on the Continent, and the Frankish and 
English sources were invariably hostile, depicting the Norsemen as 
cruel and ruthless invaders, barbarians, and pagans. We now know 
otherwise: we know that the Norse peoples were a hardy, energetic, 
vigorous race physically, intellectually, and morally, and that they 
gave to history and civilization far more than they destroyed. But we 
would be almost wholly ignorant of these things were it not for the 
stores of inner information disclosed by Norse historiography. 

The Norse miist have begun to settle the Orkneys and Shetlands 
about 664, two hundred years before Harald Fairhairis conquest. The 
history of the Norse occupation of the islands, embracing a period of 
about six hundred years, from 872 to 1468, is known with some par¬ 
ticularity. The history of the conquest, the lives of the island jarls, 
the ferocious raids, the home life of the odalmen or landholders, were 
transmitted orally in song and narrative for centuries until they assumed 
a literary form in the twelfth century in the hands of the saga writers. 

It is an anomaly of literature, however, that Northern historiography 
began and found its richest expression, not in the mother countries of 
Norway and Denmark, but in Iceland. These colonizers, many of 
whom were exiles driven from home because they were too proud to 
bend their necks to the growing power of kingship in Norway and Den¬ 
mark, still retained a deep attachment to the mother-country along 
with intense pride in their achievements abroad. Among these fond- 
nammoind. or earliest settlen in Iceland, many a man is recorded as 
having fought at Hafrsfjord in 872 where Harald Fairhair broke the 
power of the jarls, Before this victory there had been some migration 
to the western islands, especially the Orkneys, but when Harald fol¬ 
lowed up his victory and relentlessly extended his sway to the Orkneys, 
these refugees fled farther west to Iceland. To these former tribal or dan 
chieftains order was repugnant. So great was the exodus from Norway 
that the king feared lest the country be depopulated. These exiles, 
moreover, were generally the best families, both economically and intel- 
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lecCu^Iy. The memory of this great aea-figfht survived for long in the 
Noiih. This is from the earliest account: 

There et Kafrtf jord a sreat fi^ht befell and both kong and hard It wae, but auch wae 
the end thereof that King Har^ had the victory, . . . Amid this unpetee [graphic 
vordn> vhexiia King llarald waa fighting for the land in Norway, were the Outlanda 
found and peopled, the Paroea and Iceland b^vlt; alao there waa nuch faring of Noras' 
men to Shetland. And many mighty men of Norway Aad aa outlawa before King Har* 
aid. . . . Now King Narald beard how the vikingi harried wide, even auch aa were 
g.winterlide Weat>4var*iea. . . . Then he aailed aouth to the Orkneye and cleared then 
utterly of viklngi. 

One of Hdrald's redoubtable antagonists was Rolf Wend-afoot. a man 
$0 tall and heavy that no horse could bear him, wherefore he went afoot 
wheresoever he fared. Driven from home, he became the founder of 
the duchy of Normandy. Halfdan Longlegs, the son of Harald Pairhair, 
completed his father's conquests by defeating the last opponent in a 
naval battle. After the bloody rite of cutting a spread-eagle on the back 
of the victim with a sword, and cutting the ribs away from the back¬ 
bone. he immolated him to Woden. 

This vigorous heritage must be taken into account in our under¬ 
standing of the development of Icelandic historiography. The Icelander 
possessed an indisputable superiority over all the other Scandinavian 
peoples in his mental culture, and aJor^ with it preserved a vivid interest 
in the history of his Heitnland. “ In the whole record of humanity,'' it 
has been said, ''there are few things stranger. ... It is somewhat as 
if the Pilgrim fathers had undertaken the literary work of England- 
. . * The result was the great histories of Ari the Learned, Snorri, 

and Sturla, and the Liv«s of the kings of Norway and Denmark. For 
the area of this Old Norse literature was far wider than Iceland, where 
it originated, and embraced Scandinavia, Denmark, the Orkneys and 
Sbetlands, Ireland, and even Pomerania and Russia. 

As in ancient Greece, before the art of writing was introduced, litera¬ 
ture had its origin among the logographera or "reciters," so among the 
early Norse peoples lack of a knowledge of writing gave room for min¬ 
strels and bards, whose ballads were handed down from generation to 
generation by means of the spoken word. When writing was introduced 
these oral recitals were written down, and some of them converted into 
prose. 

Of these poeta or bsrdi we have no mention of tl\a actual namea before the reign of 
HsUdane the Black. ... In the reign of hie eon Harold fPalrhair) we have the name* 
of a galaxy of auch poets recorded Thle outburst was coincident with the befflcining 
of the intercoum of the Norsemen with the Irish, who had a much older culture, and 
among whom the compotiAg of epical and other poems waa greatly developed, as wae 

* W. P. Ker. Sota Baaktfikt VikiAf CIkS. V (16Cd-07>, $49. 
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that of compodzig historic ules, . . . These atones . . . were the first nude ol the 
SegM of Iceland.* 


Historical ballads must have existed among the Norse as early as the 
seventh century, else we could not account for the preservation of so 
much tradition. The sagas are new, but evidently the an of story-telling 
rested on a long tradition. The literary quality of this saga literature 
is amazingly high. The reason, at least in part, is owing to the constant 
winnowing to which it was subjected. “A people without a script/' it 
has been said, "cannot possess a greater literature than the memory of 
one generation is able to cany." Accordingly from the earliest times a 
selective process was perpetually at work, eliminating all that was not 
most interesting and most representative. Again, the frame of this 
Icelandic literature was as remarkable as its spirit. The early literature 
of the Germanic peoples knew only one way of telling a story. The 
Anglo-Saxon Btowu^ and the German Hildtbrandslied, of which we have 
but fragments, are examples. But among the Norse peoples we And 
forms which are different in both style and spirit. Norse literature is 
at once more imaginative in character and more versatile in form. 

The earliest notice we have of writii^, found in the sagas, is in 
1116 when Earl Rbgenvaldr of Orkney, in a verse, numbered among his 
accomplishments bok, i.e, reading and writing. The impulse towards 
creative literary expression was not entirely due to the Norse genius. 
The Irish influence must be included, which means Celtic imaginative¬ 
ness. Irish monks were found dwelling in Iceland when it was discov¬ 
ered by the Norsemen. "And there were found there," runs a saga, 
"Irish books and bells and crooks [croziers] and yet more things, by 
which it might be perceived that they were West-men." Moreover, 
as we have seen above, the Norse invaders had appeared in Ireland 
as early as 795, and by about 850 it may be said that nearly the 
whole of Ireland had come into touch with Norse culture, and the 
two races and the two cultures began to intenningle. Among the "land- 
takers " who emigrated to Iceland between 870 and 900, many had Irish 
names: in the Irish annals Norsemen frequently appear bearing Irish 
names. Irish balladry and song had its influence upon the earliest Norse 
literature. There were Irish bards at the court of HaraJd Fairhalrin 
Norway- This breath of Celtic romanticism not improbably gave wings 
to the Icelandic imagination.' 


* Stf Henry H. Howcrth, “ H«rold Pairhalr end Ha AncMton,” fM.. IX (ISH-JS), S44 
» Sm Uw ertick of A. Buf|« clud In n, 1 etove, ind enothv by him on " Th» Nom Unnitn 
end NitiOAiJilyin (relend.” AnMa aiNonhtrn Hii<9ry (ISOO) S79-32Z cp 

eicanor HuU. “Irish Epkode* In Ictlendie Lilsraiure," Ss|s Aes* ofiht VikSnt Clui, (II 
nSOl -031. 23(^70: snd StofsnMon, " WeeCem Indu«nc«son the SsrtiMt VUcLru Settlers.” aid.. 
V (19<»-07j.2«-63. ^ 
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But the high originality of Icelandic historical writing has not yet 
been wholly explained- The sagas were for many centuries not written 
in Latin, as was all other medieval history in Western Europe, except 
the early English, but were written in Old Norse or Icelandic, in spite 
of the fact that Iceland was Christianized by the year 1000, that the 
first sagas were not reduced to the form in which we know them until 
more than a century afterwards, and that Latin letters were used for 
inscribing Norse words as early as King Siefred (804-898), who em¬ 
ployed them on his coinage. Neither Christian culture nor Latin classi¬ 
cal tradition made any impression on Icelandic historiography, Indeed, 
for the history of this Norse fore-world it was as if classical and Christian 
tradition did not exist. The sagas are Nordic, primitively Germanic, 
barbaric and heathen, not Christian in spirit.* 

These sagas have not wholly to do, as one might infer, with war and 
dan feuds. The material and moral life of the peoples of the North, 
even to details, is revealed in them.^ The opening saga of King Olaf 
Tryggvasson (ch. 5) gives an interesting picture of the times. When a 
boy, the vessel in which he and his mother were sailing, under the care 
of some merchants, was attacked by Vikings, "who made booty both 
of the people and the goods, killing some and dividing others as slaves. 
Olaf was separated from his mother and an Bsthonian man called 
Kierkon got him as his share, along with Thoralf and Thorkils. Klerkon 
thought that Thoralf was too old for a slave and that there was not 
much work to be got out of him, and so killed him; but took the boys 
with him and sold them to a man named Klaerk, for a stout and go^ 
ram. A third man called Reas bought Olaf for a good cloak," 

The enormous diiTerence between Icelandic historiography and that 
of the Franks and Saxons On the Continent or of the Angl^^xons may 
be more appreciated if a contrast is invoked at this point. All of the 
Germanic peoples of the period of the migrations and conquests in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, as the Franks and the Lombards, for 
example, were too sophisticated by the long contact with Roman civi* 
lization and Christian culture to preserve their own literature. All the 

*Cp. VlifteeA'* prolatMnenft w hit edlilcn of the Seft (n. 1), p. ixvl: ’’The 

period duriof which tha MfM war* mehinf wm but brief, nor eoutd 11 huve boon otherwkM; the 
comUftOtioa of cireumitjncei which wiii prodoee inch t iiurature la ma and trtnallorv. The 
Sifw of lealtnd. like the BlloibetAan drama, ira tha outward espreation of the InnafTnoet 
bam of t tft. . . . The dlaeovarr of iha Waatem Land*, aa new and atranfo to tho 
Noraaman aa Maxleo and Peru to the ceneafitotfarer, (ha wdden Outburat of Viklnf Ufa, Ilka 
tba frea career of tha hjif.pinta adventuren of the Spaniah Main, with all ita adventuraa and 
dartfor on aoa and (and, the eloae contact in peaca and war with tho Xaita. whoaa anciant 
eiviliMtieo «raa, aa far aa «e can tcii, in many pmnta auparier to that of tha Invadara and tbtf<^ 
fora tha atroncar in ita influaticc, aii aoem to hava doeply aCfaclad the Nortbam mind and 
wrousht it to a higher pitch than it had over befora attained," Saa W, P, Kar’a conunendatioa 
of thia work of Vl^uaaon in a raviaw of another, BHR. XX (1905), T79-e2, 

' Saa Mary W. WUIIama. Saefof 5cei«dmo*m <n iht Viking Aft (New York. 19Z0). 
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saga literature of the early Germans perished except among the Angk>> 
Saxons in Britain. The native literature of the Goths, Franks, and 
Lombards has not survived, and only traces of it are to be found in 
Jordanes, Gregory of Tours, and Paul the Lombard. The early Ger¬ 
mans lost their ancestral literary heritage, to their loss and ours. Frede- 
gar, the Prankish chronicler in the seventh century, traced the lineage 
of the Merovingian kings back to Trojan origin; and as late as the end 
of the tenth century Widukind hesitated between accepting the real 
tradition of his Saxon people or adopting an ancient Greek origin for 
them. In Book I, chapter ill he wrote: 

On the of the Saxom there are various opinions, tome thinking that the Saxone 
had their origin from (he Dinee and Noreemen; others, u I have heard aome maintain 
when a young man, that they are derived from the Greeks, because they themeelvee 
used to say the Saxons nere the remnant of the Macedonian army which, having followed 
Alexaxtder the Great, were by his premature death dispersed all over the world, 

Widukind wavers between these two opinions, but inclines to the belief 
that the Saxons had corne in ships to the country which they inhabited 
on the lower Elbe and the North Sea, and that they landed in Hadolaun, 
that is to say in the region of Hadeln, near the mouth of the Elbe. This 
statement, it may be said in Widukind’s behalf, is found in an older 
Saxon Chronicle written about 860. Nothir^ comparable to such imi¬ 
tation, to such intellectual slavlshness, is to be found in Norse history. 

Vigftsson has called the saga '‘the true child of Iceland." * The 
sagas were prose epics reminiscent and descriptive of the heroic age of 
Norse history, The most important of them seem to have been given 
shape in the eleventh century, and were recited orally. Most of them 
were reduced to writing between 1UO and 1240.* The information con- 

* Tne Brftbli CdtKlct J. H. Todd tunned that the Mca litantuxe imiuled lh« hbtoncal 
talea and bardk poem* *hich th« Norae found in Ireland (War ef lU Gatikil uUk ihi CnII 
(London, 1SS7: AolU Mriea no, 4S]. p. wvUl): ep. Douelae Hyde, A Liurmy Hii»tyo/ /fifend 
(New York, \m). <34-42. 

* TbeeatgM may be cUniSed m (ollowa; 

L—Icelandic (amlly ugae. each tdllni the eiplolta of lome cbiefiain or famRy, mainly be» 
tween 900 end 1090. Eaampia ere Siift Seia, the tale of a deadly feud between a noble 
lealandie femily ertd Herald Fairhair end hk lueceeeore. ea. S70-9S0 Seta, tr, with 

Introduction by E. R, Eddleon, Cambridge, 1990): end NJsTt S«|e. whH^ eovere the yeare 
97<^1014 and contelne eome kr^wtant detalle about the battle of Oontarf In Ireland in 1014 
(Tkt SmytfBurni f^}9l, or C^4 in r<tian44/ik4 Sndt/fkt Ttnik Cwtfvfy, tr. by C. W. Deaent, 
Bdlnburrh. ISSl, 2 v.; reprinu in EverymiJt'e Llbreril. 

2. —Ktrp aegee, memeira of k Inge. ehleSy tbow In Norway. Siamptee ira: the Fofnnofifw 

S9|Uf, a aeriea of klnga’ Live* (ullor than thoae in (be Ht{mttTmtia. The chief blographlae are 
thoM of Olef Trynvaeon, St, OCaf, Magnua the Coed, and Harald Kardrada (FommcHM 
5»|u'. Copenhagen, ia85-37, 12 v.: there k no Engliah tranalalion, but a Latin version $p- 
pcared. kiMriee IshtAirun. Copenhagen and London, 1S2S 46,12 v.), The Htimt- 

kfiatf* » diaeueeod later on In (hie chapter. Another example la Olafi Saga (tr. by John Seph* 
ton. Tht Saga */ King Cla/ TryuiemM. 99^1000. London, 139$), 

3. —Sagea relating to eountriea other then Iceland and Norway, ae tho KnyHinga Saga. 
which conieina (he hvea of the kinge of Denmark from Cnut the Greet to 11S7 (prlnt^ In 
F9mma>fna Skgur, XI. 179^02; cxtracta in Latin tnnelatlon In Manumtn/a Gtrmaniat 
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uiMd in these sagas ranges aU over Northern Europe, as fax as Green¬ 
land in the West and Russia, Constantinople.** and the Holy Land in 
the East, i.e., to whatever land these bold adventurers roved. The Ice¬ 
lander of the saga-period, who was unable himself to travel abroad, 
eagerly devoured tales of these far-larers. 

The period of productim of the best of these historical tales fell be¬ 
tween the years 890 and 1030, one of the shortest and most amazing 
epochs of creative literature in all history. For many years they lived 
on the lips of the common folk, and were not reduced to writing until 
the twelfth, and in some insUnces the thirteenth century. After the 
fall of the Icelandic Commonwealth in 1281 almost all literary activity 
ceased. It was the age of collecting and o^ying the literature of the 
past, a period of antiquarianism. 

It was not until after the creative impulse was over and the Heroic 
Age was long in the past that the labor of cdlecling began, when some 
of the nobles paid clerks to transcribe them. The general taste at this 
time had deteriorated, and French romances in prose translation were 
popular. 

A period of two hundred and fifty years elapsed between the saga 
age and the time when historical scholarship arose, and these sagas 
be gan to be used as historical sources for the early history of France. 
By that time schools had long been founded ai^ some of the most pro¬ 
gressive Icelanders had even gone abroad study. Isleif Gizursson, 
the first native bishop, had studied in Germany and been to Rome; his 
son Gizur had also visited Rcme, studied in Germany, and died arch¬ 
bishop of Magdeburg. Tdt Islei^son had also studied abroad and 
though he never took orders became a successful teacher; An acknowl¬ 
edges his special obligation to him for much oi the information em¬ 
bodied in his work concerning eariy N^w^ian and Icelandic history. 
The most infiuential predecessor of Ari. however, was Saemund Sigfus- 
son (1056-1133), the meet learned man in Iceland before Ari hiinself, 
who had studied in France and was well grounded in Latin and 
ecclesiastical literature. His historical intmst was primarily in 
genealogy and chronology. None of his writings has been pre* 

Hul9tk«. Seripi$m. XXIX [Kmow. ISan ipd lb* OrirntyiniM irh)di 

r \vm in Mceunt of the eoaqoiM ot (h> Orkneyi. ind tbak Ufterr uadsr the Nem Jirli from 
72 to 1122 <tr. by G. W. Owaat n SefM WOUuf DforntnU h 

iAt SrtthnaU* owrf OwwiM ^ Uu Afewlb—■ m <Se BriTit* /tk$ (Loodcft. 1SS7-M, 4 v.:Rot1e 
Mriwoo. m. vd. Ill: orfalMl text bi T«L t. ed. by Codbrend Viffteen. Veb. II wn6 IV 
tb»MfBe«eUeetwe cooUtnthetactudtnnilMieoorUM/fofeMerSofei There ie 

inoUMT Eniliih trvMlitioa of the OfkmytH$t Sft by J. A. Hielialin and G. Goudie, ed. by 
J. Andeneo, Edinburth. ll?S). 

Per atu be*rlAa on the rWetione ef the Neneaen vitb Byatoihim. eee Nereid Nerd* 
rede’jfefe.end thetofCfWrrr^SeSnwiC.’aBdcp.C.R.Bceaky.T'SePeimcfiVedrrer^erf^Ay 
(Loodoc. 1S97-1906.3 v.). 11.103-11. 
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served, perhasw because he wrote in Latin; for Icelandic culture was 
not yet ripe for the adoption of the Latin language or Latin 
culture. 

The Father of Norse history was Ari ThorgiJsson (1067-1148), sur- 
named the Learned," "a man of eager wit and faithful memory/’ 
When he was seven years old, in 1074, Ari, who had been left an orphan, 
passed into the household of Hall Thorarinsson, then an old man of 
eighty years of age. already settled in Iceland for hfty years, but who 
in his younger days had b^n associated with King OJaf HaraJdsson. 
known as Olsf the Saint. To Hall’s reminiscence Ari owed his earliest 
impulse towards history and his first information of an historical nature, 
“He taught Ari,” records Snorri Sturlason, in the prologue to his 
skringlc, “and told him many historical facts which Ari afterwards wrote 
down/’ How far Hall’s recollection went back is stressed by Ari: “He 
remembered his own baptism when he was three years old—that was the 
year before Christianity was adopted by law in this country” (999). 
Hall died in 1089, 

Snorri Sturlason, Ari’s successor, paid an eloquent tribute to him, 
which is worth quoting in full: 

Ari the Learned, con of Thoffile, son of Gellir, was the firet man m this country who 
wrote in IcelaDdic both endent and recent hiatory: in the beginning of his book he wrote 
chiefly about the coloniaation of Iceland and Ic^ative measured, then about the law* 
epeakcre, how long each of them held oflice and gave the number of yean, first to the 
date when Christianity came Co Iceland, end then rigbt on to his own days. He included 
alao many ether things, as the livee of the kings of Norway and Denmark, and even of 
Ei^land, or great events which had happened b this country, and the whole of his ac¬ 
count seems to me most notable. He had great knowledge and was so old that he was 
bom in the year after the death of Harald ^gurdieon (who fell at the battle of Stamford* 
bridge in 1066, when he attempted to invade England elmullaneouily with WilLiam Che 
Conqueror}. He wrote, ae he eeys himself, the Uvei of the kings of Norway after the b* 
formation given by Odd, eon of Koll, son of Hall of Sidti and Odd got it from Tboigeir, 
an btelligent man, and so old that he was living in NMamee when Earl Hakon the 
Mighty wee elain (996). He was the first of men here In the land (Iceland) to write an- 
dent and modem bre in the northern tongue; he wrote chiefly in the beginning of hia 
book concerning Icelend's cdoniuitjon and legislation, then of the law^speakers down 
to the intmductlon of Chrictlanlty (a.t>. 1000) and then on to hie own day. Therein he 
alao treats of much other older lore both of the livm of the kings of Norway and Den* 
mark, as well ae of thoee of England. It was no wonder that Ari was well informed with 
regard to hletoric events both here and abroad, for hi had teamed them from old and 
Intelligent men and wae himself both eager to learn and had a good memory.'* 

Ari’s cwn name for his history of IceJand was IslendingaM or “ Book 

" VlgfOMon, prdefocnene t« the SttfrrMXga $«|« (n. 1). see. iv: W, A, Crslaie. “A Psther et 
Jlbwry." Seciiuk XXXVI (1900), lW-42:yS. 1699, p. 3S8. Ses Snorri's pcolofue lo 
the fitmskriHi/4. 

'* Quoted byCrslgle (n. 11), 131, 
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of Icelanders/’ It is hardly more than a primer. An wrote a pre¬ 
vious work, now l 08 t» which contained much matter which he omitted 
in the second recension. When An had eliminated the matter in the 
first work which he regarded as extraneous, his treatise contained the 
following chapters; (1) The colonizing of Iceland; (2) The first settlers 
and the first laws; (3) The institution of the Al-thingi; (4) The calendar: 
(6) The division of Iceland into Quarters; (6) The settlement of Green¬ 
land: (7) The coming of Christianity to Iceland; (8) Foreign bishops; 
(9) Bishop Isleif; and (10) Bishop Gisurr. He was accurate in state¬ 
ment and scrupulous in chronology. It is not a little astonishing that 
in a time when England and France were being swamped with legendary 
and romantic literature—Ari was a contemporary of Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth—in a country as remote and as new to medieval culture as 
Iceland, a writer should have arisen who had so clear and sound ideas 
of historical criticism and historical method. Moreover, it is not exag¬ 
geration to say that Ari in all probability saved Norse history from 
otherwise perishing. Before Ari the whole body of materials out of 
which Norse history was recovered was fioatir^ around in the form of 
oral traditions. Art wrote before either the sagas or the Eddas were 
reduced to writing. Much of the law was still unwritten until Ari the 
Wise and his co-workers were del^ated by the Icelandic Council in 
1117 to inscribe and codify it. Then they decided to abandon the cum¬ 
bersome runes and use Latin. Before Ari almost nothing of an his¬ 
torical nature had been done. His only predecessor had been Isleif, the 
first bishop of Iceland, who was appointed by Adalbert, archbishop of 
Bremen, and died in 1047. He had compiled histories of the Norse 
kings from Harald Fairhair to Magnus the Good; and Ari's insignificant 
contemporary Saemund (]0S$-n33) was the author of similar works. 

The most interesting and important information found in Ari is that 
which relates to the Norse discovery of Greenland and the northwest 
coast of America or Vinland the Good. The source of this information 
throws light on how Icelandic history was often written. Ari was a 
great-great-grandson of a certain Rafn, a trader to Limerick, from 
whom a family tradition had come down which described how, about 
983, a certain Are Marson, of Reykianeas in Iceland, was driven by 
storm out into the sea and came at last to a country which he 
called White Land, and others termed Great Ireland. Thither he was 

Tht oi tib ItttandtTf {IshnJintoUk) iy Aft «d. and Cf'. vitb an Intro¬ 

ductory «Mtr. by Kalld&r Kermanwon (Ithaca. S. Y.: Comdl Univ. Library. ISSO;; Franeh 
tftnalition by Fills Warner. U Lmt ftJtndaH iu ptUfi Atl U StftfU (Bruwla. ISSS). 

•• Finnur J6nMM. Dm pUimtJu 9l4isl«ndsk« iiu^uft hiUofk (Copcnhifan. 
a V. la 2). tr. 921; Tannay Frank. "Qaaakal Seholanhip in Medieval tealand/’ Aawficm Jfittr- 
n«i9fPhiMaiy. XXX (1909?. 144. tha tttira ankle. l39-e2. 
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Mowed by Bjame Asbrandson in 999, and by Gudlief Gudlaughson 
in 1029, who was “a great sea-ferer and owned a large trading ship."' 
This Ireland the Great, which later was dubbed Greenland, '^lay west* 
ward in the Main near Vinlarid the Good, and it was six days' voyage 
westward/' Rafn of Limerick was the first who told this tale, but Ari 
checked this story which had come down in his family. Certain Ice¬ 
landers told him that they had heard the same from Thorfin, earl of the 
Orkney^robably the great Bari Thorfin IZ. who died in 1064. The 
authenticity of this narrative is further strengthened when we know 
that Rafn was distantly related both to Are Marson and Leif Ericson 
the discoverer of America,“ and that Ari's unde ThorkiJ had once 
spoken with one of the crew who was with Eric the Red on his first 
voyage. 

The sources for the history of the Vinland voyages form only a small 
body of materials. There are two longer narratives, the ‘'Saga of Eric 
the Red" in the Hauk's Book, and the "Tale of the Greenlanders” in 
the Flal-Isie Book. Taken together these two sagas relate the accidental 
sighting of land on the Labrador coast by Bjarni Herjulsson (ca. 986), 
next of a vidt by Leif Ericsson and of his discovery of Vinland (ca! 
1000), and finally of efforts to colonize Vinland, 

The greater Islendingabdk, which, as has been explained, has not been 
preserved, was the basis of three other works. These were the Konunga- 
or The Book ojf King$, the LandncmGbdk or Book of the Lond-Takers, 
and Kristnisaga or History of Early ChTtsHanity in Iceland. The 
first is lost, but served later wnters as a source for the history of the 
kings of Norway and Denmark. The third, in its present fonn, has 
been much changed both by addition and subtraction, so that it only 
remotely represents the original. The Undnomabdk is fortunately in¬ 
tact, thanks to the Icelander’s reverence for family lineage and landed 
property. All the sagas abound with fighting, litigation, and genealogical 
matter, for the Icelanders were proud of their family trees. 

The impulse towards the writing of history imparted by Ari the 
Learned set in motion a literary movement in the Scandinavian world 

fn. 10), n, 7i nets, cUIas th* LtndnamoM. pt. H. ch. zxl Tha ^/rn, u 

oldwdailnf from es. 133f (h« other from u 1400, In ipite o( thw lite 
ineeerlJeeln^llonefOrwiUndlewnulned nAdemofBremmfdci lorei 

f unem tdhuc Iniulim recluvit % muJtle In co repwtJim 

Wbtsnd, » quod iW vile* iponte neecentur, »lnura optimum hrenW*. 
Uen^ DewSTm •' /aSi T oplnlone, led ceru^pvimue re)*. 

.rt fheptl. Si ei«ue»ion of Che hietorlee) eltmertl 

Iv 5-rL,.S^-: TA X.- JW??. An Bn^lieh trtnetetion 
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which lasted until the end of the thirteenth century and is characteriied 
by both impressive continuity and hi^h quality. Between Ari and Snorri 
Sturlaaon, the next important writer, we find Eric Oddson in the middle 
of the twelfth century, author of a work entitled Hry^iiar^tykhi. upon 
the lives of King Sigurd and the sons of King Haraid Gille; and Karl 
Joneon, Benedictine abbot of Thingeyri, author of the Sferris Sa^a or 
Lift of Kini Sverri, the greater part of which was derived from the king 
himself who “sat over him and told him what he should write." The 
quaint, racy style of Sverri’s saga, which is entirely distinct from that 
of the other Kins$‘ Lim and has a marked individuality of its own, is 
our best authority for the abbot's character and culture.^* King Sverri 
was a rugged person. Bom in the Faroes, to the end of his days^he 
died in 1202—his speech smacked of his birthplace. He “swept away 
the old Norway, with its royalty, its nobility, its old customs and life, 
and cleared the ground for the medieval kin^om which was to come." 
Geographically and politically the Shetlands were more dependent on 
Norway than the Faroes and the Orkneys lying farther to the west, 
which were more independent and inclined towards Scotland. The earl 
of Orkney ruled the Shetlands as a dependency.'’ 

Bjame Kilbeinsson, the greatest name in Orkney literature, was 
made bishop of Orkney in 1188. His court was a literary center. Ice¬ 
landers, espedally the skalds, were frequently his guests. He was a 
close friend of Saemund Jonsson, great-grandson of Saemund, the first 
Icelandic historian, who was an older contemporary of Ari the Learned. 
Snorri quotes pieces of the Orkney Saia in Hoimskringla, e.g., St. OlaFs 
saga, ch. dx. He must have got this directly or indirectly from Bishop 
Bjame. There is other evidence besides this indicating that the connec¬ 
tion between Iceland and Orkney was intimate. There is strong reason 
to believe that Bjame is the author of the Orkney Saga —or, to give it 
its more correct title, the Orkney Earls' Saga, for the earls of Orkney 
were regarded as par excellence ifu earls. This is a compilation of three 
sagas, but even if these existed in oral tradition, Bjame's hand wrought 
them into a continuous history. There is a unity of style throughout 
and a use of skaldic verse which reminds one of Snorri's use of it. The 
intimate local knowledge of the Orkneys, of the traditions of the islands, 

** VI|fSNon, jvo1«tomaru lo Uu Sliet/utite Sw (n, 1), T, p. In; Bnrliih tniMlAUm by 
j4hnS«phten, Smti^II74^i202 {LMdon, ISSS), with 

• crltlctl introdkictlM. In IISS-M (Ik Orkri«yVi|t oatk idMper«(« but urtMCCMful r«tMlllon 
•(•knM Kins dominstioe. And wklK twenty*UtfM ihlp* took OaIo And Batsm. Bui 
thoy could pr^c by chi* victory SvArrf defeated ihAin in a hvd*£ousht ma bAtUe oo 
April S. 1104 At FloruvASAT. It«relAMd thiil aU (h« taMi. to Um nuenbv of two ibouAAnd, 
were put to the tword. 

” For the hlelory of Ute Noree nile in the Oritneye eee G. W. Dewnt'e iniroductlon to Ui 
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pr«lude$ the hypothesis that the author was an Icelander. Moreover, 
the almost complete absence of law makes it differ sharply from the 
Icelandic sagas. 

Another abbot of Thingeyri, named Odd Snorrason (1160-80) wrote a 
Lift of Kitti TryitO^on, who introduced Christianity into Norway 
from 995 to 1000, of which only a paraphrase or abridgment has sur¬ 
vived. It is evident that he used suUtantial sources. The remarkable 
feature of this work is Chat it was written in Latin, but nevertheless ad« 
hered to the saga style. A fellow monk with Odd, named Gunnlang 
(d. 1229), wrote a Lift of Si. Olaf, which has not survived, and which 
no doubt was written in Latin. Excerpts of it, however, are found in 
other works. 

These three writers were connecting links between Ari the Learned 
and the next great Icelandic historian. This was Snorri Sturlason (1178- 
1241)J* He was bom of good, though not noble, family and seems to 
have inherited his gifts from hie mother. When only three years of age, 
after the Icelandic manner, he was sent in fosterage to Oddi, the place 
of abode of Jon Lopston, the greatest man of the time in Iceland, and 
great-grandson of Saemund the historian and grandson of Magnus 
Bareleg- Snorri made a rich marriage and, except for two years in Nor¬ 
way, spent his life in Reykjaholt, the capital of the island, where he 
was a dose friend of a priest named Magnus and his wife HaJlfrid, who 
was a great-granddaughter of Ari the historian. These relationships 
undoubtedly profoundly influenced Snorri and stimulated him to the 
writing of history. 

Aside from being an historian Snorri was an active man in Icelandic 
life- He was “lawman” from 1215-18 and again from 1222-32. In 1237 
dvil war compelled him to flee to Norway, where he had previously 
visited in 121^20, Snorri was convinced that the restoration of peace 
in Iceland could only be brought about by establishment of Norse 
suzerainty over the Island by King Haakon. The advocacy of this policy 
cost him his life. He was murdered by his enemies in 1241. 

Snorri was both poet and historian. We are told that he wrote sagas_ 

he may have written the Grtol 01^ Tryavason Saga —and he is known 
as the author of the Frost Edda which preserves the mythological 

" Sm I tom cxltieal dlMUMkn tho Othmy Sai9 by J«n SteftiMon, in Otkitty end 
land Mufallany, I (l«7-0e}, SS-ri. Thl» a »n«6h8r pubiicttion of ihi VlklnaClub (n. 1). 
to the Siktlnina Saf (n, I), I, pp. 

XXX V[ (1S0D), 131-34; the intreduetlen of $. Uini'i treneletjon Htimkrintla bi. 1): 
Mother edition by Ertini Moneen and A. H. Smith, Htirnkflmtla, tr Tfu Urn afUt ffatn 
Kiaii, etc, {Ctmbridae. 2WS): F. Wegnv, "Un frind 4erlvtin ielandii* du moyon If: Snorrf 
SiurliiMn et eon oeuvre'* Jlanu htltt dt phikhtii «( d'hituitt. X (ISSl). 1076-SS; for other 
ilicreture »«e POTTHATr, II, 102S-2S. 
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tales of the pagan gods of the North. But his fame rests on his historical 
work. The fascination which the history of Norway had for Icelandic 
writera is remarkable. The attraction was the conversion of the Scan* 
dinavian nations to Christianity. Ari the Learned was the author of 
the hrat version of the Kinds' Lives, and Snorri rewrote and enlarged 
this history in the Htimskrintla or "circle of the world.” Snorri opens 
the Heimkringla with Art's preface to his own work, and throughout 
closely adheres to Ari for his facts. But he was no copyist or even tm« 
iutor; his sense of the dramatic. hU poetic imagination, hia power to 
mass evidence mark him as a real historian. "He appears to have com¬ 
peted the 'Chronicles of the Kings of Norway' with a sword in one 
hand and a pen in the other—and the result is a book so striking and 
so Tacy> so truthful, and at the same time so picturesque, that, while 
six centuries have added to its value as a historical document, they 
have not in the least diminished the interest or destroyed the charm of 
Snorri's narrative," It has been said of Snorri that he turned a 
chronicle into a drama of the highest form of beauty.” Carlyle said 
the Heimskringla was " to be reckoned among the great history books 
of the world." 

Snorri's preface reads: 

In this book have I let write tales laid cooceming these chiefs who bad borne sway 
in the Northlands, and who spake the Danish tpi^ue, even as 1 have heard meo of lore 
tell me the sante. . . . Some of this is found in the TelHnge*up of Fnefatheca. . . . 
Now though we wot not surely the truth thereof, yet this we know for a truth, that men 
of lore of old time have ever such lore for true. ThbdolfofHvin was skald to Harakl 
Hairfair, and he did the lay .. . which ii called the Tale of the Yn^inga ... In 
this song are thirty of his forefathers named and their deaths told. . , , 

Snorri then goes on to trace the stages in the cultural development of 
the Norse peoples by distinguishing the different modes of burial of the 
dead—and the modem anthropologist regards this custom as a criterion 
of development of a civiliaation. The first age was called the "age of 
burning of the dead ” when standing stones were set up over their ashes; 
the second age was the "barrow age," when "men fell to raising barrows 
to the memory of th&r kin no less often than stand ing stones''; the third 
age was the "mound age.” which first obtained in Denmark, "but long 
thereafter the burning age held on among the Swedes and Norwegians/' 
which Is an evidence of their retarded civilization when compared with 
the Danes. Snorri's sources were voluminous, for he lived at a time 
when the sagas were still in process of composition, while many others 

’•FQff.XXXlII (1844), 501. 

** SufM Mofk. in Ktfmtn Piur«6rNn4ra< itt ifTmtntiehm Fkibhiii (SUMiburi:, BwliA. 
etc.. 189M937. 18 v.), II. 12S. 
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were yet preserved in oral form, The skalds were still singing: in the 
northern courts and the great families carefully kept their genealogies. 
He used his sources critically, and composed his own history as accu¬ 
rately and as fully as was practicable. He was no annalist or chronicler, 
and deserves to be regarded, as he is, as among the great historical 
writers. He is both reliable and readable. 

If the HtimsIfrirtiUi is great history, the Saga of Snorri*e 

nephew Sturla (1214-84)—the name is a diminutive and means "little 
steer," as Wulhla means "little wolf"—is greater. His life was an adven¬ 
turous, even a violent one. For he inherited the fatal feud of his family 
and lived in a period when Iceland was racked by civil war for fifty years 
(12C)8-S8). He saw the conquest of Iceland by Haakon IV of Norway, 
grandson of the redoubtable Sverri, in 1260. In 1244 his house was be¬ 
set by his enemies and he narrowly escaped with his life. In 1263, broken 
and penniless. Sturla found refuge at the Norwegian court, but returned 
for a season to Iceland, and in 1277 went back to Norway where he 
died. A sympathetic contemporary sketch of Sturla is found in a letter 
of Bishop Anie.** He died on his birthday at the age of seventy, with 
his wax tablets in hand. The Szurfungc Saga may be described as a uni¬ 
versal history of the North from the reign of Harald Fairhair to the 
end of Iceland’s independence. For this reason it is sometimes called 
the Creai Islendtnga Saga, Practically every known source, whether 
literary or historical or genealogical, whether prose or poetry, whether 
written or oral tradition, Edda and Saga and Rune, entered into the 
formation of this vast history. It is a tremendous piece of scholarship 
and a literary masterpiece, a work of art. The style is simple, without 
being archaic; smooth, not rugged; parsimoruous of all but important 
facts, which are interpreted with illumination; sometimes of epic gran¬ 
deur. Sturla’s descriptive power is tremendous; his realism stark. For 
example, the description of the terrible bliasard in January 1255; the 
surprise of Siafholt, in which one hears the hammering of the horses’ 
hoofs on the road; in the Burning of Flygumyri one "can feel the chok¬ 
ing smoke and heat, and hear the roar of the flame in the hall and the 
clash of the spears." 

The glorious period of Icelandic historiography ended with Sturla’s 
death (1284). "The decadence of Iceland is manifest in the failure of 
the great historic school: the decadence of Norway also when there were 
no more lives of kings written by Icelanders in the common language.” ** 
The Norse genius rapidly decayed; perhaps it began to decay with the 


** Sm rreftee Co hl» edition of (he H^ktnot &t|« (n, Si above, third poreeraph) 
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triumph of Christianity among them. The onJy historical work which 
lightens the shadows is the Fiaity Book, a sort of encyclopedia of Norse 
history and antiquities. It is a huge volume in the printed edition, com¬ 
prehending 1700 doeely printed pages. It was written in the fourteenth 
century and its composition must have exacted the presence of a great 
library, probably that of the monastery of Thingore. Jon Hakonsson, 
at whose instance it was written in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, was an Icelander of culture, a wealthy Icelandic freeholder 
who spent time and money in promoting the history of his country and 
labor^ to procure the best historical library within reach. The FloUy 
Book is the last flicker of Icelandic historical scholarahip.^* Rich sources 
of Norse history were lying forgotten and neglected amid the damp and 
turf-emoke of half-ruined houses, the precious parchments slowly dis¬ 
integrating and mouldering away. From this fate they were fortunately 
rescued by the revival of scholarship all over Europe in the seventeenth 
century. In 1664 the first saga was printed. In England the rediscovery 
of Norse history began with Bishop Percy, that enthuriastic collector 
of Northern Ballads, who published his translation of Mallet’s Norihern 
AniiquiUts in 1770. 

Danish and Norwegian historical writing in the Middle Ages not only 
lagged behind that of Iceland, but differed greatly in form and spirit 
from it. The viking note is seldom apparent, and when it appears it is 
artiikial and lacks the true ring of originality. The reason for this dif¬ 
ference is the influence of Christianity, Danish history began with the 
conversion of Denmark, which came much earlier than among the Nor¬ 
wegians and Icelanders. The history of Denmark begins with Gorm, 
the father of Harold Bluetooth, grandfather of Sweyn and great-grand¬ 
father of Canute (1000-35), in whose time Denmark was Christianized. 
But the history of this period—except for what Icelandic historians and 
the sagas tell us^must be derived from Latin monastic chronicles and 
Frankish and Gennan annals, Christianity frowned upon and even de¬ 
stroyed the memorials of the pagan period, just as the Franks had earlier 
destroyed the pagan memorials of the conquered Saxons. What was 
preserved was preserved by the Icelandic historians. 

"There are neither native poems nor prose writings of any value ex¬ 
tant, dealing with the pre-Christian period [of Danish annals). . . . 
Nothing shews this better than the great and romantic Danish prose 

x For an account of the Fluty aaaS, eae VifftiMOn'e edition o( the Otkntyinis Sai» In. 9 
above, third p«r*Kraph) in the Rolle eeriea no. SS. val. I, pp, uv-xucU: extract! in voL U(. 
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epic of Saxo Grammaticus. The latter part of his work, especially that 
dealing with the reigns of the three Waldemars, is excellent history. 
The earlier books form an entirely fabulous compilation, in which the 
author has appropriated tales and sagas from other peoples and delib* 
erately . . . transferred them from the traditions of other nations." « 
Intolerance of the Church in Denmark, less so in Norway, destroyed 
this whole body of literature. It was fortunate for the preservation of 
Norse literary culture that Iceland accepted Christianity peacefully and 
by popular vote, and was saved from having it imposed by the sword. 
The social and religious system of the Danes could not maintain itself 
in opposition to the influence of the Church, and accordingly polygamy, 
the slave trade, and paganism gradually disappeared. But the blending 
of the barbarian culture with nominal Christianity resulted in a curious 
mixture- King Olaf Tryggvasson (995-1000), who forcibly Christian¬ 
ized Denmark, the Orkney and the Shetland Islands by the sword, was a 
brutal, lecherous barbarian with a veneer of dvilization, and reminds 
one of Dagobert, the Frankish king of the first part of the seventh cen- 
tury. 

Not until the twelfth century did Denmark reach that degree of civi¬ 
lization able to prcduce a native culture. Then we find the cultivated 
churchman Bishop Absalon (1179-1201) of Lund in Scania, counsellor 
to King Waldemar II, an able administrator, a consummate pol- 
itidan, and a schdar, who inspired Svend Aagesson (ft. 1185) 
and Saxo Grammaticus (d. 1203). The former had the i^ortune 
to be overshadowed by the latter, but is to be given credit for 
having written the earliest, though brief, history of Denmark: Gesta 
regunt Dmiae.” 

Saxo Grammaticus’ Gtsta Danorum * is the greatest intellectual prod¬ 
uct of Denmark in the Middle Ages. He was urged to the task by Bishop 
Absalon and inspi red, as he himaelf records, by the'' majorum acta patrii 
sermonis carminibus vulgata." This initial impulse came from Ami the 
Learned of Iceland, whose preface he quotes in his own preface, but 
adds, his pride as a Dane being hurt by the greater and earlier historical 
spirit manifested by Icelandic writers: 


« OuQt0d from th« S«ta Bo»k tf Ih4 yiUnt CM. IX (1914-18). M. 

" In J. UftiftCnlc, «d.. Sttfpuru rirumDtnieTum (CopftVUCM. 177S-M, 

S >i}. ill. 141-44. 

» S0X9 Cfgmmaiitui, TAt Fitu NM B»9ks k} lh$ Daniah Hiaiatr. If. by Ollvw Bt«i, wUh 
contlderalioM on Stxo'i »e«uxai. method, end lollclore by P. York Powell (London. 18S4): 
recent odition by J. OirUc and K. Poedor, C*4fa Dttmum (Copmhegan, 19S1.2v.): 

for MAcr editkne ftAd literature aee Pottmast. 11,999-1001. Uon PIamu. Uxp GfmmoUtm 
H 4Uf nfa4« Gaala Damntm eonfldtMa tt eamiitidia potrie utmtm l*4duit kaMWti 
(Tour*. 1901); W. P. K«r. "On the Danish Bsllede.'* &«l<uA Bmm. I (1903>W). 367-7S: 
H«nry Lescb, AHitnn Btium end Scattdinens (Harvard Univ, Prcas. 1921). 139^0: and a 
good article in FQF. XI (1933). 12S>40. 
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I vwjid net have it forgotten that the ancient of the Danee, when any notable deeda 
of mettJe had been done, were filled with emulation of glory, not only by relating in a 
choice kind of compotition which might be called a poetical work, the roU of their lordly 
deedi. but alio by ha^dni graven upon rocke and cUTfi in the chanctera of their own Ian* 
guage (runea) the worke of their forefatheri, which were commonly known ea poema in 
the mother'tongue. In the footitepe of theee poemi. being, ai it were, clank booki of 
antiquity. I have trod, and as I have translated. 1 have taken care to render verm by 
verteS' 

He lamely apologizes for the Ute development of historiography among 
the Danes: *'Who could write a record of the deeds of the Danes?*' he 
asks. '*It has but lately (as compared with other countries) been ad¬ 
mitted to the common faith; it has languished for many years as strange 
to Latin as to religion.” He denies the merit of history written in any 
language but Latin. This slavishness to classical tradition accounts for 
his stale reflections of Valerius Maximus. Ammianus Marcellinus. etc. 
Even his use of Bede, Dudo of Normandy, and Adam of Bremen is 
stilted, for he had better authorities available in the Icelandic sources. 
Saxo's whole work is written in sixteen books, but only the last seven 
can be considered strictly historical. The first nine books, with pro¬ 
digious fulness and vivacity, treat of political institutions, customs, 
statute law, social life and manners, supernatural phenomena, funeral 
rites, magic, ghosts, folklore, and proverbs. Books X-XVI, on the 
other hand, are the chief Danish source for the times which they relate. 
He is important also for the history of the Baltic Slavs and graphically 
narrates the fall of the great Slavonic temple at Arkona, in the is¬ 
land of Rugen (1168), which marked the death of Slavonic paganism 
at least west of the Vistula river. He is the first writer to mention Copen¬ 
hagen or to do more than mention the l^apps, whose snowshoes he curi¬ 
ously describes as "strange vehicles,” and he is the oldest source of the 
story of Hamlet. Valuable as it is. Saxo's work was little appreciated 
in the Middle Ages, perhaps because of its difficult and involved Latin, 
It was rescued from obset^ty by the learned canon Pedersen of Lund 
and first printed in 1514. when it attracted the attention of Erasmus, 
who praised its "marvellous vocabulary, thickly studded maxims, and 
pungent apothegms.” After Saxo there is no outstanding historical 
work in Denmark until the Reformation. 




CHAPTER XXVII 


MEDIEVAL SLAVONIC AND MAGYAR HISTORIOGRAPHY 

S INCE the Bohemiane, the Poles, and the Magyare or Hungarians 
did not emerge upon the stage of history before the ninth century 
and since aJI were barbarous and only slowly acquired an inde¬ 
pendent civiliaation and higher culture, historical writing did not ap¬ 
pear among them until very late, and then had no independent, native 
character. The Northern Slava and the Hungarians acquired their 
civilization from Germany.' The Russians, the Serbs, and the Bulgar¬ 
ians owed their civilization and culture to Byzantine contact and in¬ 
fluence, though medieval Russian contacts with the West were greater 
than has been supposed.* 

Bohemia was more closely related to Germany than was Poland in 
the Middle Ages; and finally in the eleventh century it was compre¬ 
hended within the Holy Roman Empire. Accordingly Bohemian his¬ 
torical writing eme^ed before that of Poland. The oldest Bohemian 
historian was Cosmas, deacon of the church in Pr^ue, who died in 
1125. He was among the earliest Bohemian scholars to pursue his 
studies abroad, having studied at Li^ge and travelled in Italy. His 
Cronka Bomorum is the first indigenous source of Czech history. It 
is in three books, the first of which deals with the legends of his people. 
For the Christian period he utilized certain documents. His narrative 
is always interesting, if not always reliable. Cosmas exhibits a wide 
knowledge of classical literature, which gives his pages a curiously arti¬ 
ficial and archaic character.* 

After Cosmas one has to rely for a long period upon ecclesiastical 
annals, anonymous for the most part, such as the AnnaUs Cradicmses, 
the AnnaUs Praiensts (694-1220), etc. A notable exception is the work 


‘ Pw an account of (hli proMWM* my Ftu4*l Catmaxy (Chicago, 2929). eha. ivll-avill, and 
lha lltaraturc dead thara; and Hirbert Piahcr. r*a Smpin (London, ISSS, 2v.). 11. 

cha. viil-b. 

•Sm S. K. Crm X (1935). 13?-4d: V. 0. Klucttavaky. A Hitmy of Jiuma, tr. 

by C. j. Hogarth (London and New York, 1911-31. S v.), I, eha. i-lii. 

' Por ed li Iona and lltoralura an Potthast, ], SST-SS: Coach tranalallen with (ha Latin I ext. 
by W. Wl. Tenick In the Fonies JftfHm Bahmuafum, (((1S74). l-STD; Garman tronalatlon by 
Crorg Grandaur In Dit GasekicMxhftiiff dtr ttulukm Vormt, XtV (Laipaig. ISSS. 2 v.). 
WATTtNiACX. II. 203-07; VAclav Novotnjl. "Zur MAmlachan Quellankunde." 
in kii. baMmiseMm GiMitathaft 6*r Wiutiwk^itn. Phil.-Oaach. Klaaaa. jahrtang 1907 
(Hreguc, 1906). no. vii (114 pp.). 
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of Vincent of Prague, Annates seu ChT<3nicon. which U important for 
the years 1140-^7.* 

From Che twelfth to the fourteenth century Bohemia was so much a 
part of the medieval Empire, and so intimately associated with Ger* 
many, that no independent national historical writing was done until 
the middle of the fourteenth century. Two events in Bohemian history 
gave impulse towards the development of Bohemian historical writing 
at the end of the Middle Ages. They were the rule of the Emperor 
Charles IV (1347-78) who made Prague his favorite seat of residence,* 
and the Hus^te movement in the fifteenth century, which gave Bohemia 
a national self-consciousness. The rhymed chronicle was a literary fad 
in Germany in the fourteenth century, and Bohemia, with no higher 
culture of its own, imitated the German vogue. Peter of Zittau (1275- 
1339), abbot of KOnigsaal, was the author of a chronicle in leonine verses, 
which is fuller of historical information than one would expect.* A chron¬ 
icler in the circle of Charles IV was Neplack of Opatowits (1312-71), who 
was made abbot of Opatowits by the French Pope Dement VI in 1354 
when he accompanied the emperor to Avignon.’ But the tendency of the 
age was towards religious exhortation, for the fourteenth century throbbed 
with revivalism, and hence historical interest was not deep. More 
important was Pribico of Pulkawa (d. 1380). His Cronica Boemorum 
(700-1330) is the first substantial source of Bohemian history, though it 
is a compilation until the fourteenth century.* In the fifteenth century 
the Hussite movement threw Bohemia into the vortex of German politics, 
and the issues of the pre-Reformation; and every sort of literature became 
polemical and so remained until the end of the Thirty Years’ War.* 

Of local Bohemian history the most important writer was Eschenlohr 
(1420-81), author of a Hislory of Breslau, in Latin, and a good example 
of a town chronicle. This is to be explained by the fact that Eschenlohr 
was bom in Nuremberg and was an adopted citizen of Bre^au, where 
he lived as a notary. His work is important alike for German, Bohemian, 
and Polish history.'* 

•POTTHAr. II, 10S7-W. whera It I* ctartc(«rlc«d m t **crun4llcha D«nlcllan|, tiemikh 
kIm ScKr«lb^." WAttSMSACH, lli S20^. ,,, 

»Heinrich Prkdjunf, Kaittt iCtrliyun4Hin AniMIsm tettUltt ttmer ZtU (Vlonni. 

Psl^cky. WenituHi 4tf «/Wfi GtHkUMuehTtibet (Pnjue, ISaO); J 

In SiltuHttemehlt dsr i. A*g4*mit *f (VlwJnn), PhU .hKl. Oli^. XCVia 

(ISSI). no. 2i Oltoku* Lorwic, fftuUeffUnSi tn WUMUrr sfiietr MilU m 

ir4MhiUfi {Srd r«v. ed., Berlin. 18SS-S7, S v.), I, 2M-303. 

I Lewis (n. 6). 1, 914-15; PonHAST. 11,143. 

»Loren* (n. 6). I, Sll-l3i Pottkast, II, 949, 

»K. Hwfler. 4fr ffuiaUtfitn Brvefvnf •" BeMmn (Vienne. lS56-«, 3 v.: 

PonUe Rvum Auetrieearum, esc. I, vole. 2. S, 7): and Dehlmtnn*W«it«, Mr 

MutKlun Cstckickit (SO) ed., Leipsls, 1931), no. 7S1S. 

■* PomueT. I, 431-32. A Cerraen tnneleOon vu published In 1B27-28. 
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Tlie Poles emerged into recorded history some centuries later than 
the Bohemians. The first Christian priests entered Poland in 966 and 
two years afterwards the bishopric of Poznan was established. The 
earliest papal legate was sent there in 1076, when Gregory VII took the 
step in order to prevent the Polish king from following the example of 
the king of Bohemia and espousing the cause of the Emperor Henry IV 
against him. The result was an inhux of Italian monks into the land, 
along with BOme French Walloons from Flanders and Brabant, which 
were zealously pro-papal territories. In consequence we find in Poland 
an Italian and Fren^ cultural influence absent in Bohemia.'' This 
accounts for the fact that the first Polish chronicler was named Martin 
" Gallus,” a French monk who probably came from the valley of the 
Moselle,'* and was invited by the bishop of Poznan in 1109. He was the 
author of the Chronicat Polonotum (to 1113), in three books, the first 
indigenous Polish literary work.*' The first book was composed from 
oral tradition and relates to the origin and early history of the Poles. 
Books II-IU are a history of the reign of Boleslav III. Certain portions 
are written in verse which seems to be an echo of ancient folk-song. The 
chronicle opens with an enthusiastic description of the land and the 
people, which must be believed to be a great exaggeration, for as late 
as the fifteenth century the Polish chronicler Dlugosz described the 
Poles as still living on “com, flesh, fish, honey, milk, and vegetables” 
ifmmenlo, come, pisce, melle, lade et oUre), which indicates a purely 
agricultural economy and society.** 

A century later was Vincent Kadlubek, bishop of Cracow {1208-18), 
who had studied at the Univer^ty of Paris, and was the author of a 
Hislorio Polonica in four books which extends to 1203. The work was 
written before his episcopate, when he was a teacher in a seminary in 
Cracow. The first part is adapted from Martin Gallus; the latter portion 
is very laudatory of King Casimir. Some of it is cast in the form of a dia¬ 
logue. 11 was not printed until 1612 and has had slight influence on Polish 
historiography,'* Nevertheless, the Poles are absurdly proud of him. 

With the coming of Martin of Troppau, called Pclonus, although by 
birth he was Czech, the axis of PoU^ historical writing was altered. 
Martin was a Dominican, and papal penitentiary and chaplain to 
Nicholas III (d. 1278) before he was made archbishop of Gnesen. As 
has been pointed out in a previous chapter, the Dominican point of 

Th« o( chranUlw won both luiUni and Wallooni. Sm A. Puinib. 

ttOctktmtkivf itfdnUh w P 0 bw(La culture lulitnnodu moyon4|« tn Pojoc'^J (Wanaw, 1922]. 
reviewedirvffmviii^jtfr/fMdH Ard-Stf, t {lt24).29S>99. Cp.mrP«vd«/C«m9j|>i<ji. D.SSS. 

" nnvt fMtioirt cMJiMfif m. XXXI (193$), 25$. PotthaST. I. S43-44. 

" Thii work hat boon critically ttudlod by H^nrich Zoiaaborf. DU G4ttkiihuuktti‘ 

butti its hihltluUtfs (Lelpstr, 1S73]. For edUlont and liUniure we PoTtKA«r, 1, 243-44. 

P01TIU9T, tl, 109S-9?. 
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View was a universal and not a national one; moreover, Dominican 
interest was in furthering ^th. and promoting theology and papal su* 
premacy. Accordingly, in Martin Poionus Polish history becomes a sort 
of sone of histocy on the outer rim of Roman Catholicism.'' 

Final] y-'^mitting several iejune anna]»~-we come to John Dlugpsz 
(d. 1480), the most voluminous author and pertiaps the greatest name 
In Polish hisConography.'* His scholarship cannot be understood unless 
we know that the University of Cracow was founded in 1364 and that 
thenceforth Italian learning and culture—in a word, the influence of 
the Italian Renaissance^was diffused rapidly in Poland. Dlugoss was 
a learned and widely travelled person. He was employed on diplomatic 
missions to the Imperial, the Hungarian, and the papal courts, had coU 
lected manuscripts in Italy, and been to JerusaJem. His Hisioua 
Poioniat was written between 14^ and 1460, in twelve books. The 
work reflects the depth and breadth of his information, and his preju¬ 
dices, for he was a fanatical advocate of tbe Church in an age when 
ecclesiastical authority was being widdy challenged, and even denied, 
and a vigorous defender of tbe privil^es of the nobility in a rapidly 
growii^ bourgeois age. 

Passing over the ^lim historiography of the Russians and Southern 
Slavs (pp. 445-^). we may at Hungarian historiography. 

Again it must be recalled that the M^smrs, like tbe Bohemians and the 
Poles, derived thdr religion and thdr culture from medieval Germany. 
Ihe illusions which once were cherished as to the antiquity of the early 
chronicles of Hungary have been dissipated by modem historical critl- 
usm. The Awnymf Belae rtgis Gtstc HwKtronm was not written until 
the twelfth and perhaps not until tbe thirteenth century, yet it deals 
with one of the earliest Magyar rulers. It is the alleged history of King 
Bela by his alleged notary, and is a singular hodge-podge of traditions 
and folklore of tbe '^Heturoogora." <x rather what the rest of Europe 
thoi.^ht was true of them. The oldest account of Hungary and the 
Hungarians after their settlement in Europe is the Vita major and the 
Vito minor of King Stephen, the first Christian kii^ (d. 1038). But 
these two biographies, and the Manila or book of instructions which 
Stephen drew up for the instruction of his son, were written by German 
monks at a time when tbe popes were endeavoring, as in the case of 
Poland, to prevent German ascendancy in Hungary. All through the 
medieval epoch one is compelled to utilise Byzantine, Italian, ^Uih, 
Bohenvan, and German sources for infonDation about Hungarian his¬ 
tory. The sole valid native source of Hungarian history is the archive 
or documentary material, which fortunately is considerable. 

«* /W., I, 771-72. !>**■> i ■ 3S0-81 


























































































































BOOK V 


REHAlSSAf^CE. REFORMATION, AND 
COUNTER-REFORMATION 




CHAPTER 3CXVin 


HISTORIANS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


W E COMB now to conuderation of a movement which has ever 
possessed unusual interest in the history of European culture.' 
In previous chapters we have seen the sequence of phases 
which were common to medieval historiography—monastic annals and 
chronicles, universal histories and world chronicles, gala and lives of 
saints and bishops, metrical chronicles, both in Latin and in a vemacu* 
lar language, town chronicles, almost all of which were written in the 
vemac^r, and (inally sorne sustained historical works composed by 
lay authors and written in their native tongue, as Viilehardouin, Frois¬ 
sart, and Commines. 

The emergence of the lay historian was an Italian literary phenome¬ 
non before that kind of writb^ became general in Europe, and his pre¬ 
dominance over historians in other lands hom the first was notable. 
The reasons for this important fact are not hard to find. In spite of 
the ascendancy of the Medieval Church in education, some lay schools 
still survived in Italy continuously from the time of the Roman Empire, 
so that laymen able to read and to write Latin were to be found in every 
generation. In medieval Italy there always existed a professional class 
of physicians, lawyers, and notaries, and the revived interest in the 
study of Roman law and of medicine in the twelfth century increased 
the number of this professional class.’ 

.^ain: the political regime prevailing in Lombardy, Piedmont, and 


• Pv e«n«nl rMdlni. Me FuKtn. UlSS. wiUi exealtent blbtlogrtphla; Svhonds, I. ch. v 
(' The Flwentine niaierieM”). {V. eh. \\\ ("The TrantiUon”). end V. eh. tvi ("Hluery eod 
Phileeephr'*): Jeeob Burckhal^ T/m CitUUsiifin p! thp in lUfy, b*. by S. G. C. 

Middlemere (London. 1692'. frequent reprinu), 67-61. 76-S4. 96-66. S2S-37; BernUrd 
Schmcldler. UnlimKkt OMkithUtkniUt dtt XII. VAd XItl. Jpkrhtm^ttu (Lolpeli, 1609); 
PrIU Henter, Dit IlnNtHt Im 12. und id. Jtkfkmtdn (Leipsie ana Berlin. 

16i0); Smile Cebhart, "Lee hiitorlvte ihrentlfil de le ReneJeunee et lee eommencemenU de 
I'leonofnle p^IUqmi et eocble," /1S3/F. C!V <1S76). 662-90; M. Parlbech, "Zur Italleniecben 
HBtxlocnphie dee U. Jehrhundene.' FPC. XIl (1872). 649-661 FQR, Xll (1B83). S02-83; 
W. K. fvfueea "HvimanM Vkveef the Renebeinee." XLV (1939-40). 1-26; Kene 
Bem. "Du BrvKhea dee hletorleehMi Denhene Im Kumxnbnue dee Quettrocento." HI. 
CXLVIl (19a2-S3). 6-20: the ume. "A Soclolofleel Interpretetlon of the Early Renaieufwa In 
Ploniue." Stiuih Allaniic Quarittiy, XXXVtll (1939). 427-46. 

' Cp. Hermann Reuter. Gptekitkn 4tr uliti*»«n AufkUrvnt im MMtIaUtr (Berlin. 1876-77, 
2 V.), I, n, 281, n. 2-9; Otutrtg ttmpIHrt U A. F. Otnnnm (Parle, 1S68HS5, 11 v.). II, 256- 
4SS, "Lm deola et rinetruction publlque «n ItiUe evu tanpe berberee”; and my own Tkt 
LUtr«cy af ika UUy in iki Mitdit Aitt (Beikdey. 1939: Univ. of Calliorala Puhikttioni in 
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Tuscany—these areas must be sharply distinguished from Central Italy 
(Rome) and the Kingdom of Naples in the South—stimulated lay his¬ 
torical writing. For in these territories most of the cities were inde¬ 
pendent dty republics, free cities havir^ a republican form of govern¬ 
ment.’ The dominant society was bourgeois; public offices were elective 
and the very intensity of local issues and party strife interested thought¬ 
ful citizens in the history of their community. Thus local historiography 
was greatly fostered. The positive politics of the epoch influenced state¬ 
craft, diplomacy, and political theory, which was never doctrinaire. 
Renaissance historical writing was eminently realistic. This is eaempli- 
fled in the abundance of economic and social information found in many 
writers. Burckhardt has asserted that Florence and Venice were the 
original homes of the science of statistics.’ The Italian state in the 
Renaissance had ceased to be feudal in form of government, or eco¬ 
nomic condition, or social structure, except in the States of the Church 
and in the Kingdom of Naples. 

And yet, profound as was the char^ in Italy from the medieval age 
to that of the Renaissance, it must be borne in mind that it was a transi¬ 
tion and not a sudden or cataclysmic transformation.’ Even as late as 
the fifteenth century Flavio Biondo, who died in 1463, complained of 
the persistence of medievalism in historical writing. For a long time 
medieval literary traditions and mental attitudes continued. A new 
spirit, however, invested even the historic^fraphy of the Proto-Renais¬ 
sance. As early as the thirteenth century Rolandin of Padua, who uti¬ 
lized his father’s historical work before him, complained that it was 
compiled “after the simple manner of our forefathers,” and Ricobaldo 
of Ferrara made the same criticism a little later.’ Albertinus Mussato 
(1261-1330), a magistrate of Padua, imitated the medieval tradition in 
two historical works: De gistis ^smrfci VII, in axteen books, and Dt 
gtstis IlalicoTum post morlm Hiinnci VII (1313-29), in twelve books; 
yet he was the author of two of the earliest tragedies cast in the modern 
mould, the Achilla and the ButUno, or Tragotdia EccerinisI 
One naturally begins consideration of the Renaissance with Florence, 
for Florence was the most brilliant expression of Italian culture for two 
hundred and fifty years (1300-1550). Yet even Florentine historiog- 

* Sm my Bnn^mie S«ti4l Hisl^ry tj in Ik4 Lattr Mi4dU A^tt, 1300^1 W (N«w 

York. IMl). eh. ix; Julian Luchain. L4» itmaa/itt hmlimnn (Pirie. 1916)^ SvHONoe. I, 
Chs. M end iv; BurckhArdC (n. 1]. pt. I. eh. vU; Arthur M. Wollrni. BUlot and 0(her 
Pornii of Velinc In (he Italian CommuiMi." AHR. V (ISPS-ISOO). 1-21, 

* CitiUigJion 4/ ihi RmtWomt (n. 1). 6S-71. 

* Cp. Walter Co«ta. "Mittelalterund Rervaiaaane*. ' HZ. XCVfll (leoS-O?). ai>-S4. 

* Schmeidler (n. 1). 46: Paul Lahreann. ’*Mitt<]altor und Kochenlateln.*' HZ. CXXXVll 
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raphy groped for a long time before it became emancipated from mediO' 
val traditions.* The earliest Florentine history is a mass of l^end, fable, 
forgery, and errors. The oldest history of Florence seems to have been 
Sataanome's Gt$ta Flctmtinorum. It begins with the year 1125 and 
ends abruptly in 1231 with an uncompleted sentence. Tht author was 
contemporary with the events he relates in these last years, Politically 
he was an ardent Chibelline. Next we have an anonymous chronicle 
entitled Chronico dt engine cmtatis. The original version seems to have 
been written in Latin and to have begun with the Roman Empire. 
The version which we have, however, is part Latin and part Italian. It 
was composed, or at any rate completed, in the first quarter of the four* 
teenth century. The last date in it is 1321, the year of Dante’s death. 
"The records of the previous twenty years are very full and minute, 
and have every appearance of having been the work of a writer who 
was describing events contemporary with himself."» He was an ardent 
Guelf in politics, for under the year 1258, when recording the expulsion 
from Florence of the Uberti family, who were strong Ghibellines, he 
writes: "and the Uberti never returned, no, and never shall." 

The archives of Florence abound with manuscripts of other early 
anonymous chronicles, their accounts being more or less copied from 
one another or from a common original, so that little confidence can be 
attached to them. Graver fault is that early Florentine historiography 
teems with forgeries, For centuries the HiHoria fiorentina dalT edifica- 
zumt di Fmenza per insino doll' 12B1, attributed to Ricordano Males- 
pini, “gentiluomo fiorentino," and Dino Compagni’s hloria fiintniina 
lZS(hlS13) were thought to be antecedent to Villani, but we now know 
that both are forgeries.Another notorious forgery of Florentine his¬ 
tory is the Diumali of Matteo Spinelli da Giovenazzo, which has been 
proved to be a forgery of the sixteenth century.” These forgeries were 
invented in order to flatter the pride of some Florentine families in the 
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fifteenth and axteenth centuries. To establish the antiquity of their 
lineages it was necessary to invent “facts” anterior to Villani, and the 
best way to do this was to devise a previous chronicle. 

All of the early works are a hodge-podge of legend. Piesole, it seemed, 
was the oldest dty in Tuscany, having been founded by Atlas; it was 
destroyed by Catiline; Uter Totila, "the enemy of the Romans/’ 
avenged this by destroying Florence and rebuilding Fiesole; Charle¬ 
magne restored Florence when he conquered the Lombards. In this 
wild narration legends of Troy and of Aeneas are interwoven. The date 
of Florence's capture of Pieaole ii given as 1010, whereas we know that 
it happened in 1125. 

The first important historical writer of Florence was Giovanni 
Villani.i* He was inspired to write his history of Florence by the im¬ 
pression which the spectacle of the papal jubilee in 1300 made upon him. 
He has described the effect of his visit to Rome in these words: 

When 1 MW the treat and ancient monumenta of Rome, and read the hiatoriea and the 
great deeda of the Roirumt. written by Sallust and Lucan and Livy snd Veleriut and 
Oroiius and other masters of history, who have related small as well as great things of 
the Romans, I tcok style and manner from ibera. albeit as a learocr 1 was not worthy of 
undertaking so large a work. 


He goes on to say that it was his wish " to let posterity know something 
of the wealth of Florence, and of the causes of her renown so that in the 
future men of knowledge may be able to increase the prosperity of 
Florence.” 'The stress upon economic interest is to be observed. 

It required sixty chapters, however, for Viliam to divest his relation 
of medieval trappings: how Atlas founded the city, how Antenor and 
young Priam fled from Troy to Italy and founded Venice and Padua, 
but that Florence was older than they. Only once does he venture to 
criticize his sources. There is, he writes (Bk. I, ch. 41), in a certain work 
("bene si truova per alcuno scritto”) a tale that one Uberto Cesare a 
son of CatUine and named after the great JuUus, was brought up in his 
youth at Fiesole; he grew to be a powerful noble and was made governor 
of Florence by Caesar; he had many sons and from one of them the 
family of the Uberti was descended. But, records Villani, no reliable 
chronicle relates this information. 

Not until he reaches Book VIII does Villani arrive at his own times. 
Thenceforward he has actual historical value. Instead of mere facu, he 
enlarges upon his subject, narrating causes, conditions, and resulu. The 
wealth of information regarding economic and social conditions, and 
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trade and commerce, constitutes ViUani's chief value. He had had good 
training for this end, for he had been consul of the artt della Utna or 
wCNjlen gild in ISIS, master of the mint in 1316, prior of the arts in 
1317, 1321, and 1328—and Florence, it is to be remembered, was the 
richest mdustria] and banking center in Europe in these times. Symonds 
has justly observed that *‘the whole work of VUlani remains a monu¬ 
ment unique in medieval literature, of sutistical patience and econom¬ 
ical sagacity, proving how far in advance of the other European nations 
were the Italians of the period.'’ 

When Giovanni Villani died, his brother Macteo continued the His- 
terry of Fleirence in the same manner and spirit. His description of the 
Great Plague in 1348-49 is lese well known but more original than the 
famous account of Boccaccio, which ia a paraphrase of Thucydides' 
description of the plague at Athens. When Matteo Villani died in 1363 
a few chapters in continuation were added by his son Filippo (d. 
1405). It is characteristic of the growth of interest in the classics that 
he apologizes for his father's and hU uncle’s scant culture in that they 
were unable to write in Latin. Nevertheless Filippo caddishly swallows 
his pride and concludes the work in the vernacular tongue.'* 

The two Villanis established the tradition of Florentine historiog¬ 
raphy. It was continued by their two immediate successors, Marchione 
di Cappo Stefani (d. 1386) and Gino Capponi (d. 1420). Unfortu¬ 
nately the former's twelve books begin with the foundation of Flor¬ 
ence, and hence the first portion of the work is a repetition of the 
legendary and medieval history of the city, while the latter books cover 
less carefuUy the same ground which Villani covered, except in the last 
book, which is important. For it is a contemporary account of the great 
rebellion of the Ciompi in the years 1379-82, that formidable triple 
insurrection-—economic, social, political—of the lower classes in Flor¬ 
ence against the patriciate.'* Stefani's account of the " caso o tumulto 
de' Ciompi,” however, is not as good as that of Gino Capponi.'* whose 
Hist<fria fiorentina begins with this insurrection and terminates in 1419. 
He had been an actual participant in this uprising and was a member 
of the local revolutionary government. In 1401 he was elected g<m~ 
faloniers or chief magistrate of Florence and distinguished himself in 
the war with Pisa (1405-06) and was made governor of the captured 
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territory. Capponi was not a man of the new classical education* and 
we owe the Latin version of his work to his son Neri (d. 1457), who 
also was an historian and author of some factual Commmtari di cost 
seiuila in lialia for the years 1419-57; thus he wrote history in two 
languages. 

By this time—we are in the middle of the fifteenth century—a critical 
change is manifest in the spirit of Florentine historiography. Filippo 
ViUani had foreshadowed it in his apology for the "vulgar" diction in 
which his uncle and his father had written. This new attitude towards 
the writing of history, it is almost unneceaaary to remark, was due to 
the revival of classical antiquity and the new humanism. Livy became 
the idol and pattern of historical writers, until his popularity was par¬ 
tially eclipsed about 1500 by Polybius, whom Machiavelli so admired. 
Henceforth there were two parallel streams of historical writing, the 
one in Italian, the other in Latin. The effect was the emergence of a 
Latin prose species of historiography which almost rivalled that of an¬ 
tiquity. Leo X read aloud Co his friends the smooth Latin periods of 
Paulus Jovius’ history and declared that nothing like them had been 
written since the time of Uvy.« 

The two most important errponents of history in the Latin langu^ 
were Lionardo Bnmi (1368-1444), author of a CommtntaTius rtntm sub 
import in lialio $esiarum, and I^ggio Bracciolini (1380-1459), author 
of the better known Historia Florgniina in eight books. The two were 
firm friends, The former, sumamed Aretino from Aresao where he was 
boro, was a pupil of Giovanni da Ravenna, and a protigi of Coluccio 
Salutati, the greatest humanist of the age; he learned Greek from 
Emanuel Chrysoloras and was a passionate hunter of classical manu¬ 
scripts. In the preface to his work, which extends to 1404 and was com¬ 
pleted in 1415. Bruni says that the Italian language is so plebeian that 
it is impossible for a man of culture to write history with dignity in the 
vernacular. Yet in spite of this prejudiced attitude, Bruni's History of 
Fiortnce is a substantial work, He was the first historian to strip the 
history of Florence of the tangle of legend attached to it. He was ana¬ 
lytically-minded and constructive in his reasoning. He was the first 
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Florentine to perceive the relation of all the cultures of Florence to one 
another, to appreciate Florence as a great seat of culture, and to con¬ 
nect this rich and variegated life with the civic life of the cotmnunit)'. 
He was the first writer to break through past interpretations of history 
and to emphasise the human and psychological. In this particular ho 
was Machiavelli's forerunner and master. It was Bruni who first formu¬ 
lated the supreme principle of the Italian Renaissance— piVA<. He was 
the first who saw the complex Ufe of Florence clearly and steadily, and 
saw it whole.The popularity of Bruni’s book was so great that it was 
translated ''in vulgare,'" after his death, by Oonato Acdajuoli and 
printed at Venice in 1476. In spite of hii merits as an historian, how¬ 
ever, Lionardo Bruni was not an honest scholar. By some chance he 
came upon a Byzantine manuscript of Procopius* Gothic Wars which 
he translated into Latin under the title: De bilh italico adversus Goikos 
itsto libri VI, and gave out as his own composition.” 

Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) was an attach^ of the papal court for 
fifty years, from L402 almost until his death, althou^ he remained 
always a layman and did not take orders.’' Like his friend Lionardo 
Bruni he was a pupil of Giovanni da Ravenna, a proUg6 of Coluccio 
Salutati, learned Greek from Chrysoloras, and was a pasdonate manu¬ 
script-hunter, indeed the greatest of the Renaissance. As a papal official 
he attended the Council of Constance in 1414-16, but spent most of his 
time searching for manuscripts in German monastic libraries. His luck, 
his zeal, and his unscrupuJousness in this quest combine to make a re¬ 
markable story, if this were the place to tell it, Poggio’s Hist(ma 
FloreTtiina ob orfgiVis urbis usque ad annum 2455, libri VIJI was written 
in the evening of his life, and proved so popular that a translation of it 
into Italian was made by hU son Jacopo almost immediately.” Poggio's 
veneration of the classical tradition and his admiration of Livy made 
him give more attention to style than to substance, to form rather than 
to matter. More valuable is his D« oarietaie forlunae, an archaeological 
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survey of Rome in the fifteenth century. "The ruins that had moved the 
superstitious wonder of the Middle Ages, that had excited Rienzi to 
patriotic enthusiasm, and Petrarch to refiections on the insubility 
of human things, were now for the first time studied in a truly 
antiquarian spirit. Poggio read them like a book, comparing the 
testimony they rendered with that of Livy, Vitruviue, and Frontinua, 
and seeking to compile a catalogue of the existing fragments of old 
Rome." ” 

Poggio Bracciolini was a verutiJe man. Though so austere a moralist 
that his invectives of the clergy spread terror among them, he was the 
author or rather the compiler of the notorious collection of ribald stories 
known as the Factliai, a classic in pornographic literature, written with 
such Latinity as only Poggio was capable of writing. He quarrelled over 
questions of criticism with the literary gladiators of the day, as Filelfo, 
Valla, and Guarino. He translated Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Dio¬ 
dorus’ History of Sicily into Latin for Pope Nicholas V, the founder of 
the Vatican Library.*' 

Contemporary with Bruni and Poggio was Giovanni Cavalcanti, 
whose hloria Fiorcniine. extending from 1420 to 1452, shows how the 
simple, straightforward language of the previous century had become 
corrupted by the invasion of Latin idioms. Long forgotten, it was not 
published until 1836. The most valuable portion is the account of the 
Albizri conspiracy and its subjugation by the Media. The information 
was later an important source for Machiavelli. Florence had other 
lessee historians, who were mere chroniclers or annalists.** The Diary 
of Luca Landucci, written between 1450 and 1516, deserves mention. 
He was a respectable merchant and citizen, a wise and kind father. 
The work abounds in small local information and gives an intimate in¬ 
side view of Florentine family life," 

The Italians of the fifteenth century “shared with other nations the 
common stock of medieval literature—chronicles, encyclopedias, epit¬ 
omes, moraliaations, histories in verse, rhetorical summaries and prose 
abstracts of universal history." ” But fortunately the rhymed chronicle 
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SO common in the rest of Europe was almost unknown in Italy until the 
decadence of the sixteenth century.** 

We have now reached the dose of the fifteenth century in this survey 
of Florentine historiography. Before going on, however, with those 
greatest historians. MachiaveUi and Guiedardim, it is necessary, in order 
to understand the regular progression in (he development of Italian 
historical writing, to turn to other centen o( Renaissance culture— 
to Perugia. Milan. Venice, Genoa, and Rene, and to siy something of 
historians in those places. 

Matarasso’s CkronieU ^ Perugia,* although it covers the years from 
1492 to 1503, narrowly misses the grandeur of the best Florentine hiS' 
tories. Few Italian (owns lived as intense and turbulent a life as this 
UtUe Umbrian dty. The story the conflicts between the two powerful 
families of the O^i and the Baglioni rivals in fury and surpasses in 
veracity the feud of the Montagues and Capulets in Verona. Condot* 
tieri and bravos swarm the pages. Matarasso's account of the ravages 
of syphilis in the army of Charles VIII ol Fiance is a notable passage. 

When one thinks of Lombard lulyoctf thinks 4^ Milan. TheMilanais 
was established as a duchy by the Visconti in the fourteenth century.* 
In 1450 it fell to Francesco Sfe^ra. the most successful soldier of 
fortune of the age.*> In ^te of its political power and its wealth, 
it is a ^i^ular ^ct that no historian arose in Milan to record the deeds 
of the Visconti house in its own time. AUhfilanese historians pertain to 
the Sforza period. The first of these was Petrus Candidus Decembrio 
(1399-1477). After the suzure of rule in Milan by Francesco Sforza in 
1450 Decembrio prudently retired to Rome where Nidvias V made 
him apostolic secretary. Later he made his peace with the duke and re* 
turned to Milan where he wrote in Latin a Li^t of Franeesco Sjoria and 
another of Duke PhiUp Mans. Decembrio's model was Suetonius, but 
he was not a slavish imitator. *"To his vi^otom pen the student of 
Italian history owes the minutest and most vivid sketch now extant of 
the habits and vices of the tyrant.'* ** 
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Giovanni Simonetta (fl. 1460-91) was a writer of a different sort. 
His Rerum zeslarum Francisci Sforiiae MedicUmtnsium ducis (1421-66) 
in thirty-one book^it was translated into Italian and printed at Milan 
in 1490—is a relation of rare precision, studied objectivity, and sinewy 
nanative. Simonetta stood high in the secret diplomacy of the duke; 
he is reputed to have devised a c^togiaphy which baffled ail the rulers 
of the age, while at the same time he was able to unravel the secret 
despatches of every other prince. Shortly after him the ducal librarian 
Caichi (1462-1505) wrote a history of Milan in twenty-two books under 
the title: Hisloria pairiae, which is annalistic in form and not without 
critical perception, a merit contrasting with a minor contemporary 
writer named Merula (1420-94), author of a History of tht yisconii in 
ten books which abound with old legends and false traditions. 

Milan had to wait, however, until after 1500 before it produced a 
great historian, indeed one of the greatest of the Renaissance. This was 
Bernardino Corio (1459-1519),” the first writer who went back of the 
Visconti and wrote the whole history of Milan from the middle of the 
thirteenth century to 1499. Corio’s History of Milan is a book that re¬ 
pays frequent and attentive perusals. "His voluminous narrative is a 
mine of accurate information Ulustrated with vivid pictures of manners 
and carefully considered portraits of eminent men.” No historical 
source of the age, not even VUIani, is so rich in economic and social in¬ 
formation. 


One of the anomalies of Renaissance historiography is that in spite 
of the enormous mass of its archive material, Venetian historiography 
was so laggard in making its appearance. The first historian of Venice 
who wrote with any large view of events was Bernardo Giustiniani 
(1408-69). His whole life was spent in public affairs. At one time or 
another he served the slate as ambassador to the emperor, the king of 
Naples, Louis XI of France, and to Popes Pius II, Paul III, and 
Sixti^ IV. He wrote in Latin, for the Venetian dialect was too crude 
for literary usage, the De origine urbis reiwoue ob ipsa gestis kistoria, 
which is the earliest meritorious history of Venice. The achievement 
awakened the Venetians to the need of an historiography which might 
rival that of Florence. The dignity and glory of the state required it. 
To satisfy this ambiticm Msrcantonio Coccio, sumamed SabeUicus 
(1436-1506), was commissioned by the government to write a history 
of the republic. He was a Venetian, but was bom in the Roman Cam- 
pagna, educated at Rome, where he was a friend of Pomponius Laetus, 
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and became professor of rhetoric in Udine, where he had already written 
a Hislory of Friuli. It was this work which attracted the attention of 
the government of Venice in 14S4. Sabdlicua* Dtcada rerum Venelarvm 
was printed at Venice in 1467 and immediately attained fame. The 
moat interesting item of information In it is mention of the introduction 
of printing into Italy before 1462, i.e., some years before the press of 
Pannartz and Sweynheim was set up at Subiaco in 1465. No proof of 
this statement has ever been established. It remains one of the riddles 
in the earliest history of the invention of printing. As reward for this 
work Sabellicus was made librarian of St. Mark’s Library and given a 
pension of two hundred sequins. He died in 1606. In this same period 
Domenico Malapiero (1426-1515) composed the Annali Vemli in the 
Venetian dialect,** which covered the years 1457-1500. Written with 
care, they deal with Venice's wars with the Turks and the beginning of 
that ambitious policy of territorial aggrandisement on the mainland 
which culminated in the formation of the League of Cambrai in 1508. 
Marino Sanudo (or Sanuto) the Younger (1466-1535) was the author of 
Lives of thi Dogts of Venice and of a History of Charles V/IFs Ilalian 
Expeiiiion, but his fame rests upon his famous Diarti, written in the 
Venetian dialect, and beginning in 1496 and terminating with his death. 
The Sanudo family was one of the oldest and noblest in the republic. 
Marco Sanudo was one of the heroes of the Fourth Crusade and the 
founder of Venice's empire in the Archipelago. The diarist’s father was 
a traveller second only to Marco Polo in distinction, and a former Ve¬ 
netian ambassador to Rome. He himself was eight times a member of 
the Collegio, five times of the Pregadi. Such was his influence that the 
Council of Ten gave him permission to read the state papers and even 
entrusted him with the minutes of its proceedings. T^e Diaries are a 
colossal collection of materials—summaries of the deliberations of the 
CoUegio and the Pregadi, lists of officials, official correspondence ab- 
stracted or reproduced in full, texts of treaties, relations of Venetian 
ambassadors abroad, private letters, police reports, pamphlets, gossip 
from the parlors of the socially great and the purlieus of the city. The 
historical value of the Diaries is inestimable. It is s mine of Italian 
history, and even more of French, Spanish, and English diplomacy. 
When he died Sanudo left the precious work to the government. The 
original manuscript is still preserved in Venice, together with a copy of 
it made by order of the Council of Ten in the eighteenth century. Both 
manuscripts were taken to Vienna when Napoleon occupied Venice in 
1798. After the union of Italy in 1871 and the founding of the SocieU 
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di storia patria, the government demanded the return of the original 
manuscript: and a movement was started to publish Che Diarii as a 
national monument in spite of the staggering cost of such a production, 
The first volume appeared in 1879, and the fifty-ninth and last in 1903.*' 

Genoa displayed little interest in the writing of history in this epoch, 
Of all the cities of Italy during the Renaissance Genoa was most indif¬ 
ferent to higher culture. The literary and artistic movement of the time 
passed over her almost completely. The only historical work worth 
mentioning is Agostino Giustiniani*s Annali dtlla rtpublico di Genoa, 
which did not appear until 1537. It was the first book printed at 
Gtno&, though the printing press was then nearly a century old, a fact 
which itself reveals Genoa's indifference to things of the mind. Giu- 
atiniani was a Dominican friar and devoted himself principally to Oriental 
studies. His fame as an Arabist and Hebraist was such that Francis I 
called him to Paris as the first incumbent of the chair of Oriental studies 
in the College de France, which the hng founded. He remained in Paris 
for five years, during which season he travelled in the Low Countries 
and England and made the acquaintance of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More Late in life he was made bishop of Nebbio in Corsica. He per¬ 
ished in a storm at sea and left his library of over a thousand volumes 
to Genoa. 

It has been observed in a previous chapter that Rome in the Middle 
Ages was curiously indifferent to the writii^ of history. The proposition 
is almost as true of Rome of the Renaissance. “The fourteenth century, 
endowed with an imperishable lustre by the earliest national works of 
the Italian genius, offers the historian of Roman culture material barely 
sufficient to fill a few pages. The intellectual aridity of the city has 
seldom been 60 great; it shocked Dante as well asPetrach.” *• The most 
important source in the fourteenth century is some fragments of Roman 
history from 1327 to 1355, the chief part of which deals with the career 
of Rienzi. Except for some scanty annals, the prevailing form of histori¬ 
cal composition is diaries written in the fifteenth century after the re¬ 
turn of the papacy to Rome. The history of Rome just before Martin V’a 
return in 1415 is meagerly related in the Roman Diary of Antonio Petri, 
a priest of St. Peter's, which deals with the years 1404-17. More im- 

■ Each volumt hM in Index, but (haea tn Ub)a» tnd not inaJytk Indleee. On 

S«nudOM«Rawdor\ Brown. Jl4(tHAt!inff9r(le»tuUtopff4eit4«tiiiSanm (V«nke. 1S37-SS, 

3 V. in 1) 1 roTTHAtr, 11. M7>9Si Riimldo Pulin. Mating Sonul$ (Turin. ISSO); Armend 
ch«t. '*Hlelolra d« In chencelleri* worSU." Ut Auhim 4t Vmiu (Perk. 1670;. 3-706: tM 
Mmc. In Af<ki» nittians. Ill {1S77)» iv. SOS ft.: Henri ll&ueer. L«t taunu 4* thUniri 4t 
Frmct: XVl* (P»ril. ISOS-lS. 4 v ). I, pp. SS-SS; Caltnitr d Siaf Fapmi. Vtnaiian, 
l4e?-ISJ3. vol. IV (London. 1971). Intreduetlon. pp. ul-xxlii; Willy Andre**. Dit •muian^ 
uchtH un4 i/ir VarkiOnSt ivt Kubur4fT Jl*natatmtc4 (Ldpxlf. ISOS): A. de Roumont. 

"Mjnn Senuto,” TluA<t4emy, XVI (London. 187S), SS-S6. 
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portant U the Diarium Ronutnwn of Stefano Infessura, one time secre¬ 
tary of the Roman senate. It opens with 1295, jumps to 1403, fives 
the history of the first half of the fifteenth century in sundry disjointed 
extracts, and becomes original from Sixtus IV forward to 1492. Infes- 
sura was a layman, a member of the faculty of the university, a violent 
hater of the popes but an honest if prejudiced writer.** The jubilee of 
1450 seems to have infiuenced the awakening of a short'lived interest in 
history in Rome just as the jubilee of 1300 aroused the imagination of 
Villani. A local chronicler named Paolo de Benedetti has left a vivid 
description of this event. But he had no continuator as a chronicler. 
We find only diaries, and many of them. Before adverting to these, 
however, one must pause to consider the unique case of a pope who 
was also an historian. This was Pius 12 (14SS-64), the former Aeneas 
Sylvius." 

Aeneas Sylvius was a member of the great Piccolomini family of Siena. 
He was a distinguished humanist, a diplomat, a man of the world long 
before he became pope. He began his career as secretary of the council 
of Basel and in 1440 when secretary of Pope Felix V wrote three books 
of Commenlarti, not a general history of the council, but a narration of 
the circumstances leading to the deposition of Eugenius IV and the 
election of Felix V, It is a pamphlet in defense of his master, but with 
historical value because it sets forth the mischievous activity of this 
later stage of the conciliar movement. Notable is the introductory 
chapter which is a vivid description of Basel, the earliest of several such 
sketches of the great free cities of Germany. Another early work was 
Dt vim iUusiTibiiS, a series of biographies of illustrious contemporaries. 
Aeneas spent several years in Germany, most of it at the court of Era* 
peror Frederick III, and began a history of his rdgn which remained 
uncompleted after he left Germany. A result of his residence in Austria 
was a ffislory oj Bohmia, which is little more than an account of the 
Hussite wars, in which Aeneas was greatly interested. Like all that 
be wrote it is written in Livian Latin. Nicholas V made him bishop of 
Siena and employed him in a diplomatic capacity which entailed travels 
in Germany, the Low Countries, Scotland, and England. His accounts 
of these journeys make racy reading, for there are pen pictures of places, 

* Per editiwu tnC lltentuxa PctthaST, It. 103^43: tJw Puter. HiMry of rA* Popoo 

(n. 21). IV. 4224S: end Mandell Crd|hlen. A Pcpotypomtht GtoM SehUmto 

lilt Stek of Pomt Cnev ed., London tnd New York, 1907-H, 6 v ). 1V, S27. 

• Literature in PoTTHAfT, I, IS-ZS. trtd PaKTOW, 323. Sec AteoCniffiMn (a. 80), III. 51-70, 
)10>23, SeO-dSS, and Index In vol. VI; the eame, Miimitoi Siiayt and RttiaiM. Od. by LouiM 
Crcifhton CLondon artd New York. 1903) i Paetor (n. 21), vol. Ill^ Geori Voift, Snta Siltio 
do’ PietolomM. *it Ftpti Fttu dtr ZwaiU. und mn ZtilaUrr (Berlin, 1856-53,3 r.): CKe00S0< 
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the hardships of travel, bad inns, and the sorts of people with whom he 
came in contact. The Scotch shocked him with their “savagery” and he 
was glad to slip across the border into more civilized England. He, and 
not Dr. Johnson, is the author of the famous saying that the finest 
sight in Scotland is the highway to England. Wherever he went, Aeneas 
was a sedulous book-hunter; in St. Paul’s he says that he found a medie¬ 
val Latin translation of Thucydides, The statement seems incredible. 
The Commwtarits embrace the years from 1405 to 1463; “ and the 
composition of them filled the author’s whole life. The last portion was 
dictated to a secretary after he had become pope and is autobiographical 
in its nature; it contains an amazing account of' ’ How I became pope .'' ** 
In his charming account of Pius II, Creighton has written: 

Hue II apolcgizA for the fact that a pope ehould have any tine to devote to literature, 

'' Tturt vill be fsallgr toterpretere of our «orlc who wUl aty that we rob Chrietendom of 
our time, and devote ounelvea to what la uaeleaa. We answer that our writings ought to 
be read before they aire blamed. If elegance of style has no charma for the reader, he 
will still find much useful information. The study of history was to him the 

source of Instruction. ... He looked upon events with reference to their results in the 
future, and his actions were regulated by a strong sense of hiitori<al proportion. . . . 
Tbe present was to him always the product of the past, and he shaped his motive by 
reference to historical antecedents. ... He never mentions anything without fully 
investigating its causes: he never sees a town which he does not describe aritb referotce 
to its past. Hus II is the first writer who attempted to represent tbe proent as it would 
look to posterity, who consciously applied a scientific conceptwn of history to the ex¬ 
planation and arrangement of passing events. 

In ilUttiraiion of this genuine historicai insight the judgment of Rua II on the life of 
Jeanne Dare may be quoted. Hus II tells the story with commendable accuracy and 
then sums up: "Thus died Joan, a wondrous and stupendous maid who reiorcd the 
fallen and almost ruined kingdom of France and inflicted many serious diastsrs on the 
£nglt3b. Making henelf a leader of men, she preserved her modesty unharmed amid 
troops of soldiers and nothing unseemly was ever beard about her. Whether her work 
were of God or of man I should find it difficult to affirm. Some think that whan the 
French noUee were at variance and one could not endure the loder^ip of another, the 
sueceasss of the English drove one who was wiser than the reet to devise a scheras by 
which they might be induced to submit to the leadership of a maid who S HWfd that ihe 
was sent by heaven; in this way the conduct of the war was entrusted to her, and a su¬ 
preme commend was assured. This, at all evenia, is meit certain, that It was a maid by 
whose leadership the siege of Orleans was raised, by whose arms the territory between 
Bourges and Paris was conquered, by whose advice Rheims was recovered and the cor¬ 
onation fof Charles Vllf there performed, by whose onslaught Talbot was routed stnd 
hii army slam, by whose boldness the gate of Paris was burned, by whose care and 
seal the fortunes of France were secured.” 


•' £a$tor diseovsred the wiginal manuscript in the Chlgl Library, ee. ef/„ tf 324 S81 
•' Trsftilaisd tn MMJwW* Cwury, XL! CIWT), 63&-4e. His fitrvfx fymfUarum tfiisUfat 

Strassburg by KobCfgsr In 14Se, and deal with almoK 

every conceivable topic of the tlmas. 

"Crcs|htOft. A if/St Papacy (n. 39), III, 344-47. 
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The pope had always evinced a great interest in geography. He read 
much about foreign lands and peoples, whether in his own time or in 
antiquity- Duke Federigo of Urbino, his close friend and one of the most 
cultivated princes of the age—his library was famous—encouraged 
Pius II to undertake a sort of historical geography of antiquity which 
was intended to be the first part of a universal history which the pope's 
restless mind projected- Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny. Solinus, and other 
ancient writers were the sources, l^e work was written in the summer of 
1461 at Tivoli, whither the pope had retired to escape the heat in Rome, 
but never finished, 

Strictly Roman historiography in the second half of the fifteenth 
century and the early part of the sixteenth ran true to preceding form, 
and consisted of diaries as before. These informal histories are better 
historical sources, because of the fullness of their infonnation and their 
candor, than formal narratives would have been. There are few more 
absorbing and amazing historical sources of the age of the Renaissance 
than Burckhard’s IHary of the pontificates of Innocent VIII, Alex¬ 
ander VI, Pius III, and Julius 11.*^ Johannes Burckhard was bom near 
Strassburg and was educated in ecclesiastical law. In 1481 he went to 
Rome where he held the post of apostolic protonotary- Two years later 
he was made master of ceremonies at the papal court. He was a favorite 
of all the popes under whom he served, who united in conferring rich 
benefices upon him, and he lived in a palace in the Borgo in the style 
of a cardinal. It is safe to say that if any of the popes had known the 
nature of the information wlfich he secretly committed to his journal, 
his fate would have been less fortunate. Nothing save a reading of the 
entire work can convey the significance and importance of the amazing 
information embodied in it. The Diary is sensational, yet true. 

The Diary of Paris de Grassis both in time and importance is second 
to that of Burckhard, but very different. He was papal master of cere* 
monies to Julius II and Leo X, and much of the information in his work 
has to do with the elaborate ceremonial of not only the papal court but 
of the cardinals as well. Larded in between this material are observa¬ 
tions on the conduct and character of the popes, the insolence of the 
Spaniards in Rome, etc.** 

•*Diarium InnoetnlH VIII. AItttftiti Vt. Pii 11/ ti Julii H cd. by 

A. GannKrelll (P]or«nee. IS64). I’hta wm a culraetd edition ond only eovon the HS4- 
94, A new and complete edition wm prcperod by L. Thueena (Peris. ISSS^, 3 v.). See 
Pottmast. 1,17^77. to vbich odd snotber edition by Enrico Cdeni In tho oeriee AfTwm Mi' 
e*nm (IMS-, 2 v.). Thusonc’i edition ii reviewed by M. O^hlon in SMR, t 

(16S6), 1S4^, A badly trenolnled ocrko of excerpts from the Pfory he* been pgblUhed by 
F. L. Gisecr ae P^pt Vi 4ni Hi» C^uri (New Ycrk. 1921). See ilw Edith Andrcwe 

In Th« NMhn. Cl (New York, 1916). correcpondenceeupplemenl. 12^13: ChecOffOVius, VII. 
pt. il, 634-37: end Crel|hton. HiiWy»ftP4F6p^, (n. 39) IV. 336-40 

** The formel pari of thii work (Oe trttmtniii. etc.) wee publiihed et Rome In 1664. Tbe 
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The prevailing type of Italian history in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, it has been shown, was a greatly magnified form of the town 
chronicle. It was deeper and broader, but the point of view was local, 
even when written in Latin. Elsewhere than in the great cities the old 
town annals persisted in the ancient simple form. The Annals of Pia. 
ctHia by Antonio da RipaJta extend from 1401 to 1463; Andrea Schi. 
venoglla's Cronaca di Montooa covers the years 144S-84; an anonymous 
annalist in Ferrara filled the years between 1409 and 1502 with the 
record of events of his city. Giacomo Filippo Foresti, an Augustinlan 
friar who lived all his life in Bergamo (I434-1S20), was still so un- 
emancipated from medieval tradition that he wrote a Ckraniclejrom 
tkt Biginntng of tkt World to iho Ytor 14$S; to this he later added a Sup- 
plmentum, in which under 1493 Columbus’ first voyage is mentioned, 
Now and then a local annalist shows wider vi&on than ordinary. The 
author of the Cronica di shows evident knowledge of events con¬ 

nected with the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and attributes the capture 
of the city to the avarice of the clergy in not furnishing money for pay¬ 
ment of Christian troops. He adds also that when the Turks took 
the city an immense amount of treasure was found, which, if it had been 
spent on fortification and defense, would have averted the catastrophe, 
The Arm<tl$ of BolozM, written by a friar named Jerome de Bursellis, 
vividly describe the religious frenzy in 1457 when the plague broke out. 
For eight days the populace fasted: shops were closed and brothels shut, 
while the frightened people paraded in bare feet and clad in sackcloth 
from church to church crying "misericordla, misericordia.” This re¬ 
vivalism spread over all Italy and culminated in the career of Sav¬ 
onarola.** 

Anothe popular type of historical writing current in this period must 
be observed, This was historical biography,« Petrarch’s tiris iVfwfrf- 
bus has been thought to have created this literary vogue, which the re¬ 
vival of antiquity confirmed, so that imitations of Suetonius, Valerius 
Maximus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch became the order of the day. 
But this is too narrow an explanation. Renaissance biography was much 
more a natural expression of the age than it was a reflection of antiquity. 
The period of the Renaissance was an epoch of intense individualism. 
One is struck with the number of "complete” men—the many-sided 
man {I'uomo universaU) who pertained to luly alone. The acquisition of 
fame, the achievement of glory became a passion. The individualism of 
the age accounts for the popularity of biography in literature and of 
^ ****" printed, For «tn« etraett k« CrdfhWo (o. 3S), V, 3C6-U, VL 

•SrHONM, t. 473-S5. 
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portraiture in art. To have one’s biography written or to have one’s 
portrait painted was the highest ambition of many an Italian at that 
time- It was the crowning and concrete recognition of a successful Ufe» 
as success was measured in those days. * •* 

When we analyse the conditions of the time we understand the reason 
for the phenomenon. Individualism was a characteristic manifestation 
of that indefinable yet positive spirit of power and achievement 
which was the breath of life to men of the ^attrocmlc, By this is not 
meant a mere egotism. Egotism was a vice from which the Renaissance 
was fortunately exempt, By Bina was meant the identification of the 
individual with the greatest deeds and the best culture of the epoch. 
Tbfi universal man, without being a genius like Leonardo da Vinci, typ¬ 
ified the whole culture of the age, just as that culture was an emanation 
of the whole life of the people. This is what Leonardo Bruni had 
striven to show in his bic^phies of Dante and Petrarch, and his 
message was perceived and understood. The greatest Florentine his¬ 
torians had a conception of the unity and organic nature of historical 
life unperceived ^fore, even by the greatest historians in antiquity.« 

When men, ’ said Palmieri, “have the courage and will to break with 
the past, to demoli^ tradition, to labor for freedom, then a wonderful 
life springs into being.” •• This is how Florentines regarded their own 
time. The concept was the birth of a new life, cita nuova, and not merely 
a re-birth of antiquity {rinascen lartiperduiti. 

The upgrowth of princely and papal patronage, which was inseparable 
from the prevalent enlightened despotisms, further promoted this bent 
towards biography. Popes, princes, cardinals, rich bankers, and men of 
business were as eager to have their lives written as to have their por¬ 
traits painted. While in some ways this factor of patronage was a be¬ 
nign influence in that it furnished a livelihood to writers and artiste 
who otherwise would have starved, at the same time patronage opened 
the door to misrepresentation, suppression of truth, and the blandish¬ 
ments of flattery. Such suspicion is particularly attached to the papal 
and princely biographies. This influence was less likely to vitiate col¬ 
lective biographies such as Vespaslano da Bislicd’s Uomini illustri dtl 
itede XV •• and Vasari’s Liva of the Painters. The Li w ejtht Pop4s, by 
Platina, papal librarian to Sixtus IV, was published in 1475. His sense 
of historical proportion and his lack of critical faculty may be judged 


• Tha reader»refarred to Ham Baron, “Du Snrachan d«8 hiatorlaehei Ds)kwa Im I!m* 
maniwnua d«a QuattneonM. ' HZ. CXLVIl aSSS-SS). 6-20. 

* Quoted iM., 12 and from Mattao Palmiarf. Likn i4lla wilt ettiU (Plor«ict. 1S2S) 

46 ^ 7 , 

•* On him aea Crd|hten (n. 30). II. 373; Gaftconovius, VI. pt U. S30 f : and »ee the index U 
STMONDi, where be reedvea copioua fneoCion. 
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when it is said that he begins with the Christian era. Nevertheless the 
biographies ot the mid-fifteenth-century popes are not without value 
&nce they constitute the only original part of the work.** 

The first notable biography is Boccaccio’s Lift of Danie. This was 
followed at the end of the fourteenth century by Filippo Villani's Itlus^ 
tricus Fhrtnlints, including poets, artists, jurists* scholars, physicians, 
statesmen, and soldiers. The Commenlarits of Aeneas Sylvius (Pope 
Pius II) abound with striking pen sketches of distinguished contem¬ 
poraries. Jacob of Volterra’s Diarium Roputnum contains biting pen- 
portraits of Sixtus IV and his entourage. Without Vasari’s work "we 
should perhaps to this day have no history of northern art, or of the 
art of modem Europe at all." Decembrio’s description of the last Vis¬ 
conti duke is almost Tacitean in its strokes. The picture of the fifteenth 
century, says Burckhardt, would be incomplete without this unique 
biography, which is characteristic down to its minutest details. Yet 
even these pen-portraits pale when compared with the biographical 
sketches found in the works of Corio, Machiavelli, Varchi, and Guic¬ 
ciardini in the sixteenth century. The lives of some of the notable con- 
dottieri are to be noticed. There is a remarkable biography of Filippo 
Maria Visconti by Piero Candido Decembrio, whose father was secre¬ 
tary to Giovanni Maria Visconti. He was bom in 1399, a famous scholar 
first at the court of Milan, later at Rome in the lime of Nicholas V, and 
finally passed to the court of Alfonso I at Naples. This Vila of Filippo 
Maria Visconti is one of the most notable of the period- Decembrio's 
Lifi of Fianctsco Sfona is briefer and more discreet since he was writing 
of a living personage. Simonetta also was author of a Latin life of 
Francesco Sforza whom he knew well, being his secretary from 1444 to 
his death in 1466. 

As to Renaissance autobiography, Benvenuto Cellini’s history of him¬ 
self is without a parallel in the whole field of literature and doubtless 
will be read with interest as long as the world lasts, while Girolamo 
Cardano's little book, Dt propria pita, has eclipsed his fame as a philos¬ 
opher and natural scientist.** 

The revival of antiquity gave the historians of the Renaissance a 
wider vision and an acuter interest. The politics and culture of the an¬ 
cient world afforded them a standard of comparison with their own age, 

** FlaiiHa's Lim ih« Popti. Enitiih tn«Mitkm by W, BtnhAin (Londw, ISSS. 2 pi*.), 
On PLa(ina«eeGRBGOJiOViuf. Vlt. pc. li. sai^> Fusriw. 66-S8: PMtor {n. 21). tV. 44S-4S; 
Cnifhton (a. S9). VI, 470 tnd inOes: C. J. Schonv "Di« Quctten su den Vltie poallfleum 
rcnanofum dw PliUne." Pihniteht Qitttelft/iTift. idia. no. W; and Euftnc MQnu. “ Un 
Mtetna italien au XV« ilede: Lae kctroe it lea arta I Roma pendant la rtcna de ^ta IV.” 
RDM, XLVJII (1881). 184-1S2. oap. 174 IT, y*. «»a • , 

WritUo in hla old a<<. ebogt lS7e. but pervaded with the apirit of tbe Renaieaanca. theo 
vaniahed. 
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and the Italians returned to antiquity earlier and more ardently than 
other European peoples because they were much lees removed from it.'* 
Two classical historians in particular were of influence—L4vy and 
Polybius. Livy’s pictured page and the division of his work into "dec¬ 
ades” became a model of style and form. On the other hand* not the 
form but the spirit* not the style but the thought of Polybius were of 
influence. As Renaissance historiography became more interpretative* 
more philosophical* an intellectual kinship with Polybius was felt by 
the greater writers of the time. This is especially evident in Machia- 
velli. 

But before passing on into the sixieenth century another influence 
remains to be noticed which derived from antiquity and heavily in¬ 
fluenced Renaissance historiography. This is the influence of archaeol- 
0 ^. In the fourteenth century, for the first time, historical writers dis¬ 
covered the value of inscriptions* coins* medals as historical sources, 
and the spirit of antiquity was revealed in a new guise. Hitherto, 
through all the Middle Ages the Italians—even the Romans—had not 
only been indifferent to the monuments of antiquity, but had wantonly 
demolished them for their own building needs. The magnificent struc¬ 
tures which the emperors had erected were used as quarries for building 
blocks. Even in the middle of the fifteenth century Nicholas V (1447- 
55) permitted a contractor to despoil the Coliseum of 2600 cartloads of 
cut stone. Appreciation of the cultural value of the remains of antiquity 
was of slow development. Dante seems to have been unmoved by the 
antiquities of Verona and Ravenna. The changed spirit appeared in 
the fifteenth century* when collections of antiquities began to be 
formed.'* NiccoloNiccoliinFlorence about 1430was a pioneer, Lorenso 
de Medici had a museum in one of his palaces. In Rome the earliest 
collection of inscriptions was made by Paul II in 1457; his successor 
&xtU8 IV founded the Capitoline Museum. Archaeology as a science 
of scholarship was established by Plavio Biondo (L388-1463) in three 
important works: Eoma illustraia, Roma in^laurala, and Roma trium- 
pkala, all of which were published after hia death." But Flavio Biondo 
was an historian as well as an antiquary. His Decades.** the only work 
of his published before his death* devotes twenty books to the period 
between the fifth century and the fall of Frederi^ II in 1250, and ten 
more books to the period ensuing until 1440. The "long” view taken 
in this work, united with the critical handling of sources* anticipates 

» W«]tfirO«tU. "RenaiMoivxund Antiks ” l/Z, CXIK (1S14). 237.^. 

^ BittfkUed tresunent of thia wbiect In GRftcoaoviua, VII, pt. II* SS4-607. 

” AJfr«4 KUiiuo, Plsflo ttin und Wttk* (L«lpal|. 1879); Pums* 22^-84. 

167-83* and ut Iftdtt. 
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Gibbon. Flavio Biondo not even yet has been estimated as he deserves 
to be. The Decodes is a mile-stone in modern historiography, Burck- 
hardt has said of it: *'This book alone would entitle us to say that it 
was the study of antiquity which made the study of the Middle Ages 
possible, by 5rsC training the mind to habits of impartial historical 
criticism.*' 

Plavio Biondo reproached Petrarch for the contempt which he heaped 
upon the medieval period and stressed the continuity of European his* 
tory from the sack of Rome in 410 A.D. to the Renaissance. He was the 
hrst historian to extract the history of the Middle Ages from the medie¬ 
val chronicles and consider it as an epoch in itself. Unfortunately the 
point of view and the teaching was unheeded, and the Middle Ages as a 
field of history did not come into its own until Gibbon and the Romantic 
movement rescued it from oblivion and contempt. Nevertheless, Flavio 
Biondo put historical criticism upon so fum a basis in this great work 
that never again were the pages of Italian historical writing to repeat the 
fantastic rubbish about the Trojan or other ancient origin of Florence 
and Venice and Milan, while at the same time and until as late as the 
seventeenth century European historiography outside of Italy con¬ 
tinued to be stuffed with fable. 


One of the chief tasks lying before the growing science of historical criticum was to 
dear away those legends of fabulous antiquity with which each nation had invected the 
story of its origin. Ocampo (1499-1558) related the deeds of an uninterrupted succeeeion 
of Spanish king* from Tubal, grandson of Noah. The annala of Portugal began with the 
Trojan War. Milton commences his history of Britain with the risnC Alt^ and Brutus 
of Troy, with the stories of Locrine and Hudibras and Lear and Lud. whereto, ” he says, 
neither oblige the belief of other person, nor over •hastily lubacribe mine own.*' The 
Pour Masters, •urpassing all theae. began their Annals of Ireland at forty days before 
the Deluge. Higher clairai of antiquity seem scarcely poanble; yet In the tim e of Sweden's 
greatest glory. Olaf Rudbeck argued that Paradise had been located la that country, 
and a certain church history insisted that Adam was bishop of the little Swedish town 
of K&lkstad. So Armly did such feblae poeesse the general mind, and so intimately did 
they teem connected with the national glory, that great credit belongi to the hletoriane 
who Am ventured to attack them.** 


From the formation of collections of antiquities to the founding of 
the Roman Academy in 1478 by Pomponius Laeius,** a disciple of 
Flavio Biondo, was a short step. The new science of archaeology not 
only furnished a valuable commentary to the classical revival, it con¬ 
tributed also to critical method and historical interpretation. 

Flavio Biondo had applied critical reasoning to the interpretation of 


* Burekhsrdl. Hit Jltnaiuontt (n. 1). 246. 

••J. F. JamMon, "Ths Development ef Modem Europetn Ilistoriomohy.” 
Mfinikly. LXVI 325. 

■ Fur a syinpsthelle epprsciation of him see Burckhudt (n. I), 279-80. 
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history. But another form of criticism stiU was necessary if historical 
writing was to be liberated from the grip of tradition and the binding 
force of authority. This instrument was philological criticism applied 
as an auxiliary science to the study of history. The initiator of this new, 
bold, critical method applied to the language of historical documenta— 
in a word, textual criticism—was Lorenzo Valla (1406-57), Old and new 
historical sources alike often contained facts which ran counter to ac¬ 
cepted tradition and ecclesiastical authority. This was a moment in 
the history of Catholic Europe when the course of civilization had taken 
a strong and dehnite inclination away from the sphere of theology and 
dogma, and the papacy had to choose between working with or against 
the new secular current of thought. The popes committed themselves 
to the Renaissance. Hence Valla did not hesitate to assail the famous 
instrument known as the Donation of Constantine, on the authority 
of which the temporal power of the papacy largely reposed, and declared 
the document to be a fo^ry. He was well equipped for the task, for 
he had already published a notable work, Dt iUianliii lalinae linguae. 
in which he had made a remarkable analysis of the fonn and structure 
of the Latin language, its grammar and style. The internal evidence 
on which Valla based his conduMon was the incompatibility and even 
contradiction between statements made in the document, and the 
conditions at the time of its alleged origin. Instead of bdng, as it 
purported to be, a grant made by the Emperor Constantine to Pope 
Sylvester II in the first half of the fourth century, the L^tinity of ^ 
document is that of the eighth century, and the facts related reflect the 
political conditions of Italy at the time when Frankish intervention in 
the peninsula overthrew the Lombard kingdom and established the 
States of the Church. “The historical setting in which alone it can be 
made to fit is that of Stephen's visit to the Franks or of the years which 
closely follow it," * i.e., ca. 752-756. Valla did not know it, but it is 
significant that later research has shown that the oldest copy of the 
Donation of Constantine is found in a formula-book of St. Denis, where 
it is inserted between a letter of Pope Zacharias and one of Pope Stephen. 
Valla's achievement was nothing less than a resumption of textual criti¬ 
cism at the point where the Alexandrian school had left it. 

Whether Valla would have been so bold if he had not had the political 
support of King Alfonso of Naplee—Valla was a Neapolitan aubject— 
who was then at swords’ points with Pope Eugenius IV, is a matter of 
speculation. But there is no doubt that the findix^ in the De Conslan- 
tint dcmalione declamaiio (1440) had the effect of an intellectual earth¬ 
quake. As an example of internal criticism Valla’s achievement may be 

" MeditMJ Hisury. II, 686. 
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said to have initiated the whole great movement of textual criticism in 
the succeeding century. The whole method of the Magdeburg Cen> 
turialors in the German Reformation was impiicit in Valla’s method. 
In his hands critical method became a misnle. It is not an accident 
that the text was first published by Ulrich von Hutten in 1517.*‘ 

This survey of Italian Renaissance historiography has reached the 
verge of the sixteenth century. It is the end of a term and the beginning 
of a new period, For in the second half of the fifteenth century the con¬ 
dition of Italian politics was profoundly altered, and with the change 
the spirit and tenor of Italian historical writing also were changed. 
These changes were partly internal in their nature, and partly superin¬ 
duced by the impact of external forces. 

By the fifteenth century, except for Venice and Genoa, the former 
city-state republican form of government had everywhere broken down 
owing to chronic internecine strife between the patriciate {popoh gras^o) 
and the lower working classes (popolo ninuto) and so prepared the way 
for despotism almost everywhere. In MU an it was first the Visconti 
and then (1450) the Sforra; in Florence it was the Medici; in Ferrara 
the Esle; in Mantua the Goniaga; in Rimini the Maiatesta; in Urbino 
the Montefeltre; in Perugia the Baglioni; in Bologna the Bentovogli, 
etc. These despotisms were all of one type and one spirit. They were 
all tyrannies; they were all imbued with the enlightenment of the 
Renaissance. And while these princes were flattered into believing or at 
least pretending that they were reviving the ancient Greek tyrannies, 
actually they were products of the age.” Political theory and Real’ 
palitik worked hand in hand or rather were the obverse and reverse ride 
of the same thing, and the objectivity of the political intelligence was 
sometimes appalling in its sincerity. It is found registered on page after 
page of the historians of the age, but nowhere so greatly as in Machia- 
velli's writings, notably The Prince. 

The external event of supreme importance to Italy was the French 
invasion by Charles VIII of France in 1494, which upset the delicate 
balance of power which had long obtained in the peninsula, and was 
aggravated by Venice's endeavor to extend her dominion on the main¬ 
land to compensate her for the possessions in the Levant which she had 
lost—except Cyprus—to the Turks, One political combination per¬ 
petually gave way to another. This constant change of political rela* 

" On L«renio Vallt m« Crelfhton (n. 39). Itl. 170-73: Putor (n. 21), 1,13-22, and the iAdex 
u( vol, 11: ll«nry 0. TtyMr. Thfufki 4n4 Bxpr4aii9H In tin Sixiwuh Cmiiety (Now York, 1920). 
1, 47-a3: Zuirpt In Iht ZiUtchiJi fUr GHtkifkUwiaunttka/i. IV (IS45). 397-424: o(h«r litora* 
tore in PaSTQW, imd Uw srdcle on VaHs in tM CathoHi SmcythpatHt. 

" On theoe dcopodomi mo Burckhirdt <n. 1). pt. i, eho. Ili-vi and Pr, v. Besold, “Republik 
und Monarchic In dcr ililienlKhan Literatur doa IS. Jahrhundort,*’ HZ, LXXXI (1696), 
433-66, 
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tiona, this double game of being mutuaJly friendly and mutually hostile, 
or of pretended neutrality as between two antagonists, became more 
and more the characteristic of Italian political life.” Italian politics 
became an international interest, the peninsula a bone of contention 
among the powers, and Lombardy and the Milanais the cock-pit of 
Europe. The result of all this turmoil was the development of a state¬ 
craft and diplomacy remarkable in history for its practical purposes, 
its cynicism, its duplicity, its freedom from sentiment and moral scru¬ 
ples, and ils corruption. 'Tnirigues, armaments, leagues, corruption 
and treason (and one may add assassination] make up the outward his¬ 
tory of Italy at this period.” ** 

The historian who visualised, understood, and interpreted this con¬ 
fused and perplexing time was Niccolo Machiavelli (1469>1527), the 
greatest of all Italian historians, who may be said to have founded a 
new school "in a series of the most brilliant political writers who have 
ever illustrated one short but eventful period in the life of a single 
nation,” *• Machiavelli •* was the son of a Florentine judge who does 
not seem to have been of noble blood as was once supposed. In his 
education he studied the Latin dashes and the Italian writers of recent 


Sm 6. Buaer, 4*t Mtdietfr n Frankreich teikrend dtr J4krt U34 diV J494 

Odpekf. 1879). 15S. 

Burckhvclt <n. 1 ). 86. 

•» S'f uONM.). 219: cp. T4ylcr <n. 61). I. ch. iv. Tbe names and daM of these hist wUm are 
aaloUovs; 


Machiavdli 

1469-1627 

Cuicciardirti 

1482-1640 

NipTiii 

1476-1656 

NerJi 

1486-I5S6 

Clannotti 

1492-1572 

Varehi 

1S02-1565 

Sefal 

1504-1S58 

Adrian 

15I3-1S79 

PiltI 

1519-1689 


•• Prom (ho tttonneua lltaniure available the Mlowlnf tentnl refareneea may b« eonaulted; 
Puvm. PaaquaiO VUiad. Nittth MtekimtIH ostf Hi» Tirntt. ir. by Linda ViUari 
(London. ieS2. 2 v.): fi W. Mayer. AdarA/ass/h'r CtKhifiut9yJ«4tuni {Berlin. 1912), c9. the 
reviews In SHR. XXVIll (1913). 607^ and AMR, XVIH {1912-13), Sai-S2: J. W. Alien, 
A Miliary of FiHiUtl TAea/ib iit IM SixMiUh CinMy (London, 1928), 447-601: Louil D;^. 

and (As Maiffn Stall (BoKon and London, 1904), 296-326: SyuONoa, aee Index in 
vel. VIl: Burekhardt (a. 1), 81-88. 4S8; GRBOOftovitA. VIK, pt. 2. conauli index: J. M. 
Rebanaon, Phimr MumaitiiU (t^don, 1907), HI; Paster (n. 21), V, 169^: the eaatyen 
''MiehiavelH*' by Thomas Dabington Mauulay, often reprinted. e.K<» In hla Warks, V (New 
York. 1806). 46-U; John Morley. Crtiital Miieiltmiit (London and New York, 1686*)9C8, 
4 V.), vel. IV: Hirdd HOffdlnf. Hhiaty tf hfa4trH tr. by 6. E. Meyer (London. 

1900, 2 V.), T, X7-26I Gaetano Moaca. “Machiavelli.” Bmyilo^ia if tki SitW SMinag. IX. 
86M7: John AddingtWv Symonds, “Machiavelli.” Bueyiiapatdia BtiiSHniet (14tA ad.}, XIV, 
6?6'7S reprinted from the llth ad.; Crci|hton, MhlOTkat Biiayi (a. 40). 336-40: WUIlam R. 
Thayer, “MachlaveUra Prlnca,” JmimfiiaHai Jammal of Eihri. 11 (1862). 476-92: SR. 
CCXXVI (1917). 9S-112: M»»h AmirieoH Rmm. XU (1H3S). 70-94: Lord Acton. “Mr. 
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times. He was much influenced by Polybius, whom he read in 
a Latin translation, for his knowledge of Greek was slight. At 
the age of twenty*five (the year of the French invasion) he re* 
c&ved a position in a government ofhce which transacted the busi¬ 
ness relating to war and foreign embassies. When the Medici were 
expelled he continued to hold ofAce and was promoted to the rank of 
Second Chancellor by the Grand Council in 1498. A little later he 
was made Secretary to the Council of Ten, a position he held for 
fifteen years. 

His first mission of importance was to Louis XII of France in 1500. 
Then as a diplomatic envoy he accompanied Caesar Borgia in his re¬ 
duction of the Romagna and Umbria. It was this experience which 
gave to him that intimate and accurate knowledge of the military pro¬ 
fession which he displays in his writings. There is a probability that he 
was present at the conclave which elected Julius 11 as Pope. His native 
dty was now engaged in the long drawn-out war with its rebellious 
subject, Pisa. This gave him an opportunity to use his military talent. 
The fall of the Republic and the restoration of the Medici in 1512 
brought to an end his official career. The next year he was involved in 
a conspiracy against the Medici, which led to his imprisonment, and 
posably torture. The election of Cardinal Medid as Pope Leo X 
brought his release; he retired to his villa and lived the life of a small 
landed gentleman. 

The composition of The Prince ® was begun in 1513, though it was 
not published until 1532. In 1516 appeared his Disccn^i on Livy, whose 
name was a convenient peg on whie± to hang a series of essays on gov¬ 
ernment. His real debt in this work is to Polybius." The of 

Florence, written at the request of Clement VII, was published in 1525, 
The work is a penetrating, often caustic history of Florence which re¬ 
flects much the same sort of thought as that found in The Prince. Prom 
Leonardo Bruni he got the sensible idea of beginning with the barbarian 
Invasions instead of with Roman antiquity. As an historian Machia- 
velli was interested in tracing cause and effect. The Art of War is a 
pamphlet to prove that a citisen soldiery was surest guard for the preser¬ 
vation of liberty, but his Life of Casiruccio Caslracani, who was Machia- 

* D»fntAlehri ItiUUin (r«n»l«tion wu print«d tt VmIm in 1S4S-$S. 

•* The beet edlUon of U ftin<ip4 U ihtt by L. /L Burd (Oxford, 1881). which eonUlni • 
nurkeblo Introduelion by L«rd Acton. TMn %n wioue En|li»h tmuiatioM; the one In 
EverymAn'e Librwy li by W. K. Marriott (London. 180S). 

** Snsixh trenelatioa by Nlnlen K. Thonwon. Daeetrtm en First Dicaes «/ Tints IipfM 
(tondofl. 1SS3). 

** The Ant Englieh venion of thU work, under the title Tk* Flettruint Hiu^rU, wee made by 
Thomie BcdiniAcld. one ef Queen ElUabeth'e lentlemen-pecuionen. in 1S9S (reprinted in tbe 
Tudor Tnnilatione, London. 1806). Other Enslieh verelofte ere by Henry Morlcy (London. 
1S81) i end by C. W. Colby (rev. ed., New York. 1901). with eo intmtuction. 
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veUi'd ideal tyrant, is hardly more than a translation of the ancient 
Greek life of ^athocles.’' 

Machiavelli is one of the most unjustly maligned men in history- He 
has been execrated for “stating with a lucidity that seemed indecent 
the principles upon which men were often already acting in his day and 
have consistently acted ever since,’* ’* Tht Prtnet later became a man¬ 
ual for princes, but it was not written with that intent; it was written 
to give an accurate picture of government, politics, and diplomacy in 
the Italy of 1500. All Italy was then a political laboratory for experi¬ 
mentation in government. Machiavelli was a realist who exposed with 
the precision of a lapidary the results of hie observation and experience, 
and who estimated men as all Italians of the Henaissance, according 
to their»tVfti. that is to say according to their force of character. Tk€ 
Princf, said Sir James Mackintosh, “is neither a lesson, a satire, nor a 
panegyric." It is a bold, even brutal analysis of the el^cy of power 
in the state. Machiavelli was not the inventor of the ideas which he 
expressed in Tht Prince nor necessarily the advocate of them. He re¬ 
duced to definition and systematization the current but unorganized 
political philosophy of the ^e.** 

MachiavelU's greatest successor and his only rival was Francesco 
Guicciardini (1453-1540)/* Guicdaidini was a native of Florence, hav¬ 
ing been bom in that city March 6, 1482. At the University of Padua 
he studied law. Upon the completion of his studies he was made a pro¬ 
fessor of law at Florence. However, as he preferred active practice to 
academic work, he soon rerigned this portion. He began his diplomatic 
career in 1513 when he was sent as an envoy to the court of the Emperor 

TrltnSllk. in Af<kM» Ju]y*Sept«mher, 1S7& 

Wiltitm Teinpl«, f/elmt. Mtm tni God (London, 193$), 41. 
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Ferdinand. The talent which he displayed won for him a place in the 
papal service. He was appointed, at various times, as governor of a 
number of the papal states. These states were Modena, Reggio, Lom¬ 
bardy, and Romagna, the task of governing the last being considered 
the most difficult in Italy, if not in Europe, While in the papal service 
he took an active part in the siege of Parma. Clement VII sent him on 
a diplomatic mission to France and, afterwards, to adjust his differ¬ 
ences with the city of Bologna. This pope, however, felt that his serv¬ 
ices were not effective on the occasion of the sack of Rome in 1527 and 
dismissed him in disgrace. Later he was restored to papal favor and 
made the governor of Romagna. Resigning in 1534 he returned to Flor¬ 
ence, and continued to take an active part in city affairs. Upon the 
assassination of Alexander de Medici he was instrumental in securing the 
accession of the younger branch of the Medicean family in 1536. 
Cosimo I. however, did not show his gratitude for the services of Guic¬ 
ciardini. The historian was flung aside as useless. In humiliation, he 
retired to his villa and devoted himself to the composition of his Hulcry 
fif Italy. This work had not been completed at the time of his death. 
May 23, 1540. 

It is upon the History oj Italy that the fame of Guicciardini, in large 
part, rests- But this was by no means his only work. At the age of 
twenty-seven, he had written a History of Florence, coverii^ the history 
of the dty between the years 1378 and 1609. As early as 1523 he was 
busy composing a treatise upon the government of Florence. He also 
wrote a collection of political aphorisms, the Ricordi. But the History of 
Italy was the only work publi^ed during his century. Its popularity 
was great. Before the end of the sixteenth century the Italian editions 
numbered ten, the Latin three, the French three, and translations had 
been made into English, German, Dutch, and Spanish. The existence 
of the Hislory of Florence was not suspected until the Opere inedite di 
Francesco Guicciardini edited by Canestrini and published at Florence 
between 1857 and 1867. His nephew, Lodovico (1523-1589), wrote the 
Descrittioru di lutti i Paesi Bassi which was published in 1567 in Italian, 
French, Dutch, Latin, and German editions. “ It is an admirable source 
for the knowledge of the Netherlands in the dxteenth century.” ^ 

Of bis Hislory of Florence Fueicr says, “With the History of Florence 
begins the medem analytical history, the political argument in hislory. 
One can truly compare the work with the Memoirs of Commines- The 
author, as did the French author, paid no respect to literary conven¬ 
tions. He placed the matter above the form. Perhaps it was on the 

’* r. J. D)ok. Hi$ioryoltki Ptcfili VWJur/mds, tr. b/O. A. v>d Eulh PutnftCD 
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same ground, namely, that the work was not intended for publica¬ 
tion." ” This fact, that it was not intended for publication, and the 
political situation at the time it was written, enabled the author to 
give a singularly valuable presentation of the Medici. Upon thia point 
VUlari writea, "Guicciardini, who had never experienced any very ar¬ 
dent enthusiasm for the Republic, and who wrote his * Florentine His¬ 
tory’ in his youth, when the Medici were in banishment and no one 
foresaw the possibility of their return, was able to speak of Lorenso with 
greater freedom and independence of mind" than could Machiavelli.” 
Accordingly, his portrait of the prince is much more faithful. This is 
one of the commendable features of the work. Others which may be 
mentioned are the clarity and precision of the narrative, the keen sense 
of allfairs and the play of passions, the penetrating analysis of charac¬ 
ters and of ambitions, the exactness of the descriptions and the clear 
judgments of the actions of princes, of popular leaders, and of the 
masses. It is in his ability to analyse men that Morley hnds his greatest 
art as an historian.’* At die same lime the author had not entirely freed 
himself from the antiquated chronicle style. He did not always verify 
the narratives which he records. There is also to be found even here the 
fault which Ranke so sharply criticises, that is, his undue praise of 
himself and the assignment of an importance to his own role which it 
did not have. 

In passing from Guicciardiru’s History of Flormct to his History of 
Jtcly, one passes into an entirely different field of history. When he 
wrote his History of Flormci, Guicciardini was, so far as the scope of 
his work was concerned, no different from his predecessors or his con¬ 
temporaries. Like them he was a provincial historian. But the field is 
now broadened. He no longer writes as the historian of a city, looking 
out upon the affairs of Italy only as they bear upon the history of his 
native Florence. He had now become the historian of Italy. 

The Histffty of Italy, as its author was enabled to develop it, is di¬ 
vided into twenty bo^. It begins with the entrance of Charles VII 
into Italy in 1494. There is not even a cursory review of Italian history 
before this point. In this he differs from his contemporaries. It ends 
with the death of Pope Clement VII and the election of Pope Paul III 
in 1534. A part of the introduction is quoted here not only because it 
sets forth the purpose of the history but also because it gives some im¬ 
pression of his style: 

The knowlttJae ot thsee things so |re*t and diverse, may miniator many wholesome 
instmcUonSi aa wdl to all men genenlly as to every one in particular, considering that 
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by Mil. conduct und dcnoMtration of to many examp»lc«. all Prince*, people, and patri 
moniet nay aee (aa a alup driven by dlverae vinda) to what inconatanciea human thm^ 
are crdam^. and how harmful are the ill'ineaaurad eounaela of Pnncea. many time* 
hurtful to themaelvea. but alwiya hurtful to their people and tubjacta. apecially when 
they ara vainly carried away ather with thdr ^n^ular errora. or private covaiouaneea. 
without having any impreeaion or remembrance of the ordinary change* of fortune, 
whereby turning to the damage and dlapleaeure of othen. the power which ii given them 
for the aafety. protection, and the police of the whole, they make themaelvee. either by 
want of dlecr^n. or too much ambition, authora of innovetkmi and new trouble!. 

Thig gentence reveals his purpose which was the didactic, the pragmtic 
one. He wrote his Htsiory for the purpose of inslniction, of warning, of 
advice. 

Comparing the History of Italy with the Hislory of Florena. which 
was written thirty years previously, one notes that Guicciardini's 
method had not changed much from the time of the earlier work, We 
find the same political partiality, the same stress on egotistical motives, 
the same keen, unmerciful psydiological analysis, the same aversion to 
theoretical rules, the same accurate estimate of results. But his political 
philosophy had changed. The thirty years which had passed since 1509 
had brought many sad experiences to Guicciardini. He had seen many 
of his political theories broken to pieces. This led to a critidsm of poli¬ 
tics which, at times, becomes pessimistic. Furthermore, his connection 
mth the Papal States gave to his outlook upon the history of his native 
Florence a universality of viewpoint which the earlier work had lacked. 
In his judgments of men and events, the author was more summary 
than he had been earlier. 

Modem critical study of Guicciardini began in 1824 with the pub¬ 
lication of Leopold von Ranke’s Zur Kritik neusrer Cssckichtsckreiber.'’* 
A large portion of the works of Guicciardini became available only in 
the modem period, with the publication of the Open inodite (1^7- 
67). The revival of interest has fed upon these and later volumes, 
so that his repute today U to a considerable degree the construction of 
modern scholarship. For an estimate of his historical position in criti¬ 
cism, this is an essential point; modifications of attitude and method 
are involved in the approach to his status before the ten volumes of 
unknown writings appeared. For during the three preceding centuries 
Guicciardini stood, to literate Europe, as author of a single great and 
substantial work, the Sloria d'Italia; an imperfect series of maxims, the 
Amriimenti (a partial text of the Rioordi), and a few letters were far 
less widely known. Recent years have witnessed a revival of interest 
in, and conseQuently a revaluation of, Francesco Guicciardini, both as 

**Rsnkc'* harah judgment muat b* accopted with caution In th* light of very much new 
Oiaicrie I written by Guiceiardioi of which Ranke did not know. See vol. 21.172-73. 
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statesman and as man of letters. His collateral descendant* who was 
respon^ble for throwing the family archives open to the public and for 
publishing for the first time the diary of his voyage to Spain in 1511, has 
now discovered a series of his youthful letters** written when he was a 
student and overlooked both in the monumental edition of his corre¬ 
spondence and in the various appendices. They are of additional im¬ 
portance in view of the person to whom they are addressed, Alessio 
Lapaccini, the last of the long series of men of letters who acted as 
Chancellor of the Florentine Republic, and who died in harness just 
before the fall of the city in 1530, and the final extinction of its inde¬ 
pendence. The letters, written (in Latin) in 1500 or thereabouts, give 
us for the first time a picture of the youthful Guicciardini, at this time 
only seventeen years of age. It U already possible to see the grim, pur¬ 
poseful, somewhat humorless statesman who took so important a part 
in shaping Italy’s destinies in the middle decades of the sixteenth 
century. 

There is one estimation, however, in which all critics are agreed, and 
that is Guicciardim’s style. His long, monotonous sentences make ar¬ 
duous reading. Page after page contains but two or, at the most, three 
sentences. Sometimes there is only one. Little wonder, then, that so 
friendly a critic as Villari speaks of “his laboured phraseolc^, his too 
Ciceronian periods, painfully wearisome to the reader.” This, he holds, 
was the result of a careful and painstaking revision. But Fueter cautions 
his reader not to infer that the sentences are necessarily confusing as a 
result. Morley rightly remarks that Guicciardini “makes hard reading, 
but it is not the same thing as prolixity, for he does not repeat himself, 
nor wander from the point, nor overload with qualifications. When 
we find ourselves safe and sound at the thirtieth line, we have really 
crossed a broad piece of ground.” There was, it is said, a criminal 
in Italy, who was suffered to make his choice between Guicciardini 
and the galleys. He chose the history. But the war of Pisa was too 
much for him. He changed his mind, and went to the oar.“ Montaigne 
was a contemporary of Guicciardini. This is what he wrote of him in 
the Essais: 


H« U s diligent hliiorlographer, from whom we may icam (I think) m accurauly as 
from any other, the truth of the affain of hia lime (far the reel " Iwide “ hUtory It found 
In archive! and documenu) In moit of which he wai hlmidf an actor, . . . Thera la 
nothing to ihow that he hat dltciuttd mattert through hatred, favor or vanity: thla it 
evMtnced by the outtpoken iudgmentt ha pastee on th< great and eapecially thoia from 
wh«n he had rcceved advancement and who bad employed bit tepdeet, tt Pope Clem* 
• Ltiltrt tmcHlIi intiiu 4i Eranenta GMiteitriini. Edited br Peo*® Guleelardlnl 


•^Morky (n.66;,tV,W. 

** Thk ramoue alurnatlvs wu doubth 
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ent VII. . . . Kl» digT«9nom and diMert&tion$ ... axe good ... but he revelled 
too much in them. . . . Having a lubject ao lull and ample and almoet inexhauadble, 
he wearieome. ... He never puu anything down to the acore of virtue, re> 

Ugion or conscience. He always discovert for every action some ambitlout motive or 
hope of gain. 

Little need be said concerning the other Florentine historians of the 
sixteenth century. Filippo Ncrli (1485-1536) was the author of a HU* 
lory ofFlmnci which covered the pericd from U&4 to 1531. As he was 
married to a niece of Leo X he was favorable to the Medici. 

Jacopo Nardi (1476-1563) left unfinished a hlmt dtlla cillo 4i Firtnzt 
which began with the French invasion of Italy in 1494 and extended to 
1553- The family to which he belonged was hostile to the Medici, He 
was one of the principal supporters of Savonarola. When the Medici 
were expelled and a democratic government instituted, he was called to 
important offices. Even after the return of the Medici in 1512 he was to 
be found in official station. This led to his exile when the Medici were 
again driven out, and his estates were confiscated. Most of the rest of 
his life was spent in Venice where he endeavored to support his family 
by literary work. Naidi was unable to produce an animated picture 
of men or of events. There is no great depth of thought but, on the 
other hand, no gossip about trivial matters. The criminal actions of 
bad men are passed over in silence. No attempt is made to analyse 
characters and motives. Yet he is valuable for sincerity of intentiori 
and painstaking accuracy. 

Donato Giannotti (1492-1572) was a liberal in spirit and compelled 
to go into exile by the turn of political events. He found asylum in 
Venice where he wrote a Hislory of Flortnct and a History of Venice. 
He followed Machiavelli in hU interest in the mechanics of government 
and in political theory. He condemned, as was natural, the corruption 
of political life in Florence, but admired her trading spirit. His estimate 
of the population of Venice is an evidence of his interest in statistics. 

Benedetto Varchi was bom in Florence in 1493 and died there in 
1565. As he was a member of the democratic party he was exiled when 
the Medici were restored in 1531. Later, for some reason, he returned 
to public favor, and in 1541, Cosimo 1 commissioned him to write a 
history of his own times, The result was his History of Florence in six¬ 
teen b^ks covering the period from 1527 to 1538. It is written with in¬ 
dependence of judgment in which his democratic temperament appears. 
Official documents were used in its composition. Of this History, Burck- 
hardt writes, "For the first half of the sixteenth century probably no 
other state in the world possesses a document like the magniheent de¬ 
scription of Florence by Varchi. In descriptive statistics, as in so many 
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things besides^ yet another model is left to us, before the freedom and 
greatness of the city sank into the grave.” ” 

The next to be mendoned is Bernardo Segni (1500-58). He began 
the study of literature and law at the University of Padua. Soon, how¬ 
ever, he tired of this life and left it to engage in commerce. In 1541 
he was sent as the ambassador of Florence to the Holy Roman Em¬ 
peror. His writings were numerous and varied, including works on 
rhetoric, political science, ethics, and poetry. He is. however, principally 
remembered for his Hislory c/ Flortnci. This work which treats of the 
period from 1S27 to 1554 is divided into fifteen books. His strong aris¬ 
tocratic leanings are revealed when he finds the secret of the ruin of 
Florence in the siege of 1529 and in the ambitions of plebeian leaders. 
He is superior to Varchi in idiomatic purity of language but not so 
careful to be accurate. 

Adriani or Giovanni Battista (1513-79) was of a patrician family 
which was notable as far back as the fourteenth century. For thirty 
years he was professor of rhetoric in the University of Florence. He 
wrote a History of His Own Timts {Istoria dt suoi Impi) from 1536 to 
1574, which the French historian De Thou regarded for its accuracy and 
used in the composition of his own Hisioria sui 

Jacopo Pitti (151^-89) came from a family long identified with the 
Medici. His History oj Florence from 1494 to 1529 is praised more for 
its brilliant style than its information. He excelled in epigrammatic 
forms of expression, Pitti may be called the last of the "dynasty” of 
Florentine historians. 

The only formal Roman historian imbued with the spirit of the 
Renaissance was Paolo Giovio, or in Latin Paulus Jovius (1483-1552).®^ 
He was bom in Como, studied medicine at Padua, but was more inter¬ 
ested in the study of contemporary history. The fame of Leo X's lib¬ 
erality drew him to Rome, where he became a close friend of the pope, 
and was Roman correspondent of Marino Sanudo- Livy was the 
model of Giovio's Historiorum sui tmpcris libri XLV {History of His 
Own Timts), which extends from 1494 to 1547. and is writtw in fluent 
Latin. Giovio was a versatile humanist, but not a substantial scholar. 
As an historian he is untrustworthy. "He relates or is rilent with 
reference to facta according to whether he had been purchased or not. 
His vecjality opens him to grave suspicion. His morals were bad and 
he was unusually superstitious.” Six books of his work, according w 
his own statement, were lost in the sack of Rome in 1527, but there is 
suspicion that Giovio deliberately "lost” them in order that his work 
might have the fate of Livy's. It is not improbable that Giovio sup- 

“BuNkh^rtl tn.D.TS. » “PmwtOJ. 8D* V1II,23S^1. 
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pressed these books, the publicatioA of which might have involved him 
in difficulties with living persons. A valuable series of biographies en¬ 
titled Elogia virorum illustrium, the most important of which is a life 
of Leo X, partially fills this lacuna. Finally, it may be added that Che 
term "Middle Ages/’ if not coined by Flavio Biondo, was at least dis¬ 
tinguished by him as a period from antiQuity. He divided antiquity 
from the ’’aetas subsequens’* at the year 410 a.d., when Alaric sacked 
Rome. In 1460 John Andrew de Alerla, in a ftineral oration commemo¬ 
rative of Nicholas of Cusa, praised him as a scholar who knew well the 
history of "Mediae Tempestatis.” This is the earliest occurrence of the 
term.” 

Next to Florence, Venice was richer in historical writers than any 
other state during the Renaissance. 

Cardinal Bembo (1470-1547) is more celebrated as a man of letters 
and favorite of Leo X and Dement VII than as an historian, and most 
famous as a typical epicurean high churchman of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. He was author of a Hi$lffTy of Venice and was official historiog¬ 
rapher of the republic. 

Far superior to the cardinal was Gasparo Contarini (1483-1542). 
rHjrir:^ the wars between Francis I and the Emperor Charles V, Con- 
tariiii was a political agent of Venice. In 1535 he was made a cardinal, 
and in that capacity favored a moderate policy towards the Lutherans 
in Germany and was papal delegate to the Diet of Regensburg in 1541. 
His De magislralibus el republica Veneionmt was prized by Thomas 
Hobbes, the English publicist of the seventeenth century, as an unusual 
treatise on the science of political administration.” 

The third, last, and greatest Venetian historian was Paruta (1540-98), 
one of the most remarkable and prolific writers of the time, who de¬ 
serves to be remembered and his works to be read. In his Perfetione 
della vita polilica (1579) he portrays, through a series of dialogues after 
the manner of Cicero, the ideal citizen and man of state. The Discorsi 
Polilici in ten books appeared in 1599. the year after Paruta's death. 
In the first of these books Paruta penetratingly considered the causes 
of the greatness and decline of the Roman Empire, and from it Mon¬ 
tesquieu got both Che title and the theme of his own remarkable La 
grandeur et la dkadence de TEmpire romain. In 1579 Paruta was made 
official historian of the republic and wrote a di Venetia in twelve 
books, resuming the narrative at the point where Bembo had stopped 
in 1513. The first four books were composed in Latin, but the rest of 

** Paul Uhman, “MltttitJuruAd KUchwiUtcin." HZ. CXXXVII (19£7-2S). 1S7-S13. 
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the books in Italian- ParuU also was author of a Htsiory of tht War of 
Cyprus (1570-73). 

The spirit of the Renaissance, Uterary and artistic, was latest in 
reaching South luly, and the culture there developed was strongly un- 
Italian in some features because of the blend it suffered with Angevin- 
French survivals and the invaaon of Spanish-Aragonese elements. The 
monarchy of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily was an anomalous sur¬ 
vival in the Italy of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the kings 
were influenced by Spanish megalomania and had slight conception of 
that enlightened despotism which prevailed in the North. The language 
was a medley of dialects; even the Neapolitan was a patois so rude and 
crude that it was impossible to use it as an instrument of literature; 
while the classical spirit was so absent that Latin also failed of em¬ 
ployment. 

The retardation of Neapolitan historiography, therefore, was very 
great. It did not appear until the reign of Alfonso I (1416-58), the 
Ms^nanimous. He was the first king who exhibited any sympathy with 
the Renaissance. Lorenzo Valla was his prot6g6; and he zealously 
searched for the lost books of Livy. The expatriated Greek scholars 
Chrysoloras, George of Trebizond, and Constantine Lascaris once 
taught in the sdiools of Naples or Palermo. Bartolommeo Fazzio (1400- 
57) lived all his life in Naples; his Di utms gestis ab Alfonso Primo 
NsapoUlanoTum rtgt commenioriorunt libri deem was the first im¬ 
portant historical work produced in modem times in the south of Italy. 
Slightly younger than Fazzio was Lorenzo Bonincontri. He was bom 
at San Miniato in 1410; his father was exiled in 1431 because of an ap¬ 
peal which he made to the Emperor Sigismund against the tyranny of 
Florence. After much wandering Lorenzo found protection under Al¬ 
fonso, for whom he wrote a History of Naples whidi did not extend be¬ 
yond 1436. The Giornali NapoKlani, written in rude Italian with much 
Neapolitan dialect intemuxed, is an anonymous compilation from 
many sources. It Is a mere factual chronicle, but "the information, 
however scrappy, is always valuable." ^ As the fifteenth century 
rounded out historical writing Improved. Pandolfo CoUennuccie of 
Pesaro's Conpendio delle slarit del regno di NapoU is a general history of 
Naples from the earliest limes to his own day, which was dedicated to 
Ercole, duke of Ferrara, who had been brought up at the court of Al¬ 
fonso the Magnanimous, Naturally only the contemporary years are 
of any value. The author was executed for trying to betray Pesaro to 
Caesar Borgia. Best of all writers was Angelo di Costanzo, who was 
bom in 1507. "He was well educated, was a considerable poet, and 

• Creighlon Cn 3S), I, 370-71. 
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lived the life of a man of letters. ... (In conversation with two friends 
he] joined in regretting the want of any trustworthy history of Naples, 
and lamented the inaccuracy of Collennuccio. The older men suggested 
to Costanao that he should undertake the task and promised their as* 
sistance; but within three yeara both were dead and Costanso had to 
pursue the task unaided. He tells us in his preface of the di/hculty 
which he experienced in finding a sure starting-point, which, however, 
he obtained at last in the Giornali Napclilani. ... For the riason 
that he now felt himself on sure ground, he began with the death of 
Frederick II [1250] and continued his history till 1436, the beginning 
of the barons’ war against Fcrrante. . . . Costanzo's narrative remains 
as the best account of Neapolitan history for the period of which it 
treats. It is written with care and insight and is the work of a scholar 
and of a patriot.” " 

Sicily found an historian in Fazellio (1498-1570). whose Dt rebus 
Sicvlis decades duae had the distinction of being translated "in lingua 
Toscana.” " The book was dedicated to Philip II of Spain, and printed 
in 1558. 

FliuUy, in the year 1584, we come to the last eminent historical 
writer of the epoch of the Italian Renaissance—and it may be added, 
one of the greatest, although his works are now known only to the 
erudite. Carlo Sigonio (or Sigonius) (1523-84) was bom, lived, and 
died in Modena, where he was professor of Greek almost all his life. 
He was certainly the most balanced, the most truly scholarly historical 
writer of the period. A student ail his life, Sigonio had no heriuge of 
animosity from the past, no self-moti ve of the present. His opus magnum 
was a great History of Italy in Ike Middle Ages in two parts (I, from a.d. 
284 to 665; II, from 665 to 1268), each in twenty books. The terminal 
and dividing dales are significant of Sigonio's clear-cut analysis of the 
periods of medieval history. Sigonio is distinguished by his perception 
of the historical nature of institutions. His is the first intelligent account 
of the nature of Feudalism before Montesquieu. Sigonio wrote also 
an Hisloria esclesiastica (to 311), some studies in ancient Greek and 
Roman history, distinguished by the critical, rationalistic way in which 
the subject is handled, and De episcopis Boncniensibus, or History of 
the Bishops of Bologna.*^ 


^ NiSWUMn hIttoriofMiphy k by Bartdommw 
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A curious literary phenomenon o( the Italian Renaissance was that 
when Italian iniluence be^ to spread across the Alps into other coun¬ 
tries, the nilers of them sought eagerly for Italian scholars as royal and 
court historiographers. It ia difficult to say whether these sovereigns 
felt that Italians were more competent than any of their own subjecta 
to understand the mysteries of statecraft, or whether it was a gesture 
of ostentation. 

As we have already seen, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolominl, afterwards Pope 
Pius II, in his young days dwelt at the court of Hmperor Frederick 111 
as official historian and was the author of a history of the Hussite war 
and of the deeds of the emperor. 

When Charles VIII of France returned from his expedition into Italy 
in 1494 he brought with him in his train Aemilius Paulus (or Paolo 
Emilio) of Verona who had such a reputation that the king appointed 
him royal historiographer. He was made a canon of Notre Dame by 
Louis XII and enjoined to write a history of France in Latin after the 
manner of Livy. He died in 1529, leaving a very un-Livian, tedious 
work entitled De rebus gestis Francium usque ad 1488, in ten books.*' 

Two Italian scholars were in the service of the Spanish monarch 
Charles V. These were Peter Martyr of Anghera (1455-1526) and the 
Sicilian Lucas di Marinis, or Lucio Marine© (ca. 1460-1553). The former 
is the first historian of the New World. His Decades de orbe nape, begun 
in 1493 and published in 1530, is an epoch-making book.** Lucio 
Marineo was an important figure in the literary history of Spain in the 
reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. He was professor of rhetoric and classi¬ 
cal literature at Palermo, in his youth, was invited to Spain by the 
grand admiral of Castile in 1486, was made professor at the University 
of Salamanca and later chaplain and official historiographer to the king 
and queen. He was a prolific writer. His works include De laudtbus 
Hispamai libri VU; De Araioniae rezibus libri V; De Hispaniae memo- 
robilibus libri XXII. and seventeen books of Letters, Epislolae Familt- 
ares. His Latin style was generally good, but sometimes he was '*at hia 
florid worst.” In all his letters he makes no mention of the discovery of 
America, though he was a close friend of Peter Martyr. When he does 
mention that event in the De Hisponiae mmoriabilibus, fol. 161,** he 
calls Columbus "Pedro Colon” (for the first time on record) and dis- 

•• Printed In ISSS «nd eonUnucd by varku* htndi. It «M mraitiad inio French. lullsn. 
tndCcrnitn. Complete edklen. Pith. ISSl. , . 
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(Looden. ISSS]. For further informelkn on Peter Mertyr •«« PutTsa, SSS-SSi R. B. Merri* 
men, Tht Ritt 9j (Ar Speni^ Empift in On Old Warli and ikt Ntu (New York. 19 lS-94, 4 v.). 
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put«4 his claim to be the first discoverer of America. He relates that a 
coin of Augustus had been found in the New World, thus proving that 
the Romans had known "Los Indies,” and gives a long account of the 
conversion of the Indians.*^ 

The ablest of these Italian historians abroad, Aeneas Sylvius alone 
excepted, was Polydore Vergil (ca. U70-15K), "the first fruit of the 
revival of letters in the field of English history.” He was bom at Urbino, 
studied law at Bologna and Padua, and was papal chamberlain to 
Alexander VI from 1496 to 1503. In 1505 he was sent to England as a 
collector of Peter's pence. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Renaissance he became intimate with Linacre, Sir Thomas More, Colet, 
and Erasmus when the last visited England. Henry VII recognized 
Polydore’s ability and he was a favorite at court. In 1507 he was made 
archdeacon of Wells and official historiographer. He was naturalized 
in 1510. For many years he collected materials, but his Anglicae his* 
toriat libri XXVII, a history of the reign of Henry VII, was not pub¬ 
lished until the year 1534 (at Basel). It was dedicated to Henry Vni.« 
A later edition continued the reign of Henry VIU to 1538. No modem 
and critical edition of Polydore Vergil exists although Cardinal Gasquet, 
when librarian of the Vatican Library, had the good fortune to discover 
there a manuscript of the History corrected by the author himself, 
containing many important variants from the printed text, which it 
may be hoped vAH some day form the basis of a definitive edition. 

Polydore Vergil was the first historian to subject the sources of English 
history to real criticism. He flouted the tales of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the tales about King Arthur and the whole body of pseudo-historical 
classical tradition, as that Brutus, the son of Sylvius, son of Ascanius, 
son of Aeneas settled in Britain and gave the island its name. "What 
did Livy or Dionysius of Halicarnassus say of this Brutus? Nothing. 
Moreover, Gildas, writing about 580, says that all books perished after 
the exodus of the Romans.” The paucity of sources for the history of 
the War of the Roses—from Henry VI to Richard III—makes Polydore 
Vergil an almost contemporary source for this period, since he must 
have had a personal acquaintance with many men whose memories 
went back to that time. For the reigns of the flrst two Tudor sovereigns 
he had to write more discreetly.*' It is certain that he was an enemy of 
Cardinal Wolsey. His observation on the social and economic conditions 

Sec the iniereatlni work of Caro L>nn. A CpJliit Fftfum o/ iht li4n«iueneii LutU 
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in England and Scotland, and plenitude of geographical information 
have won the gratitude of modem historians. About 1551 Polydore 
returned to Urbino where he died in 1555. His Hislcnia marks a sharp 
change from medieval histohography. He wrote along the lines of the 
modem historian and neither in the spirit nor form of the old* fashioned 
chronicler. 

Even the kings of Poland and Hungary had their Italian histori* 
ographers. The first truly humanistic work in Polish history was written 
by a Florentine scholar, Filippo Buonaccorsi (1437-96^”^ for Casi- 
mir III. It was a Lift of King Viadiilos IV (14^^), written in die* 
tinguished Latin. The court historian of King Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary, a famous booklover and possessor of one of the greatest private 
libraries of the age. was Antonio Bonhni (1427-1502). ** In imitation 
of Livy he wrote Return Vngarieanim Dtcait^^ His style was pompous 
and ornate. He also translated Horace, Philostratoe. and Hermogenes 
for the king- 

■ Heinrich ZdMberf. Pi> 4u MiiUlOitti 1S73): 
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HISTORIANS OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 

F rance was the first country beyond the Alps which reflected 
the influence of the Renaissance in Italy. This was natural, since 
political and dynastic events associated France and Italy more 
closely than any other country. Although in the fourteenth century the 
popes were resident at Avignon, and all the popes were French, many of 
the cardinals were Italians, and many Italians were in the papal service, 
notably the poet Petrarch (1304-74). whose father had been expelled 
from Florence in 1302 by the same faction which drove Dante into exile. 
Again when King John of France was taken prisoner by the Black 
Prince in the batUe of Poitiers (1356), in order to secure money for the 
enormous ransom exacted, he bargained away hia daughter Isabel to the 
son of Giangaleaazo Visconti, the duke of Milan, for 500,000 gold florim. 
Of this marriage was bom the lovely and unhappy Valentine Visconti, a 
tnie child of the Renaissance, who spoke Latin, Italian, French, and 
German; she had a library of her own. wrote a hand, and indited 
courtly letters and creditable verse. In 1387, during the Great Schism, 
the French pope persuaded Charles VI of France to marry his brother 
Louis of Orleans to Valentine, in order to effect an alliance between 
France and Milan for the overthrow of the anti-pope at Rome. Thus the 
relations between France and Italy were close. Even before this oc- 
cuTrtd, Charles V of France (1364-80) had been an ardent admirer of 
Italian culture; he had imported many classical manuscripts and works 
of art into France, and been the patron of Christine de Pisan, the only 
woman in literature in the fourteenth century. 

The lulianate culture in France spread to Flanders in the fifteenth 
century under the rule of the great dukes of Burgundy, and Flemish 
artieU resorted to Italy for learning and art, notably the two great 
Flemish painters, Hubert and John Van Eyck, the founders of the sch^ 
of Bruges. Finally, in 1494 came the French invasion of Italy by 
Charles VIII, which opened wide the door into Italy, and Italian cul¬ 
ture flowed in a flood into France. 

Thus it came to pass that French historiography reflected I tail w 
influence before England or Gennany or Spain became responsive to it. 
The greatest figure in this change was Philippe de Commines (or Com- 
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mynes) (144&-]509).^ In early life he was hifh in the service of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy; but in 1472 be abruptly changed masters, desert- 
ing to the camp of Louis XI of France in the midst of war between the 
king and hie lormidable vassal. Whatever the reason for the change, 
Commines was amply rewarded; he was given the title of chamberlain 
and councillor, a pension of 6,000 livres, and a valuable estate, and 
made an advantageous marriage. 

Having displeased the king because of his advice that the Dauphin 
marry the widow of Charles the Bold (killed in 1477) he was sent from 
the court for a time, then acted for Louis in Burgundy and was sent on 
his hist mission to Italy. In Italy he was so successful that he was later 
given charge of the relations with the countries there. As the king's 
health failed, Commines' prestige increased and he became an all-power¬ 
ful councillor. He was present at the death of Louis XI (1483), which 
he records in one of the most noteworthy passages of his chronicle. 

During the aristocratic reaction which followed the king’s death, 
Commines was active in public affairs. He joined the faction of Louis 
of Orleans, the husband of Louis Xl's ugly daughter Jeanne, and took 
a prominent part in the intrigues of the time. He had not made a wise 
choice, for Louis' first revolt ended in failure and Commines was driven 
from court. He joined the duke again in a plot to kidnap the king, and 
after its failure was anested aiul imprisoned in an iron cage at Lochee, 
then in Paris, but after a few months was exiled to his estate for ten years. 
Yet in 1490 he seems to have recovered his pensions and by 1491 was coun- 
dllor of Charles VI11 and one of the negotiators of the 'Treaty of Senlis. 

When Charles VII1 undertook his Italian expedition in 1494 Com¬ 
mines accompanied him, although his experience in Italian affairs led 
him to oppose it He served as envoy to Venice, trying fruitlessly to 
prevent the formation of an alliance against King Charles- He was 
present at the Uttle of Fomova (July 6, 1495). which be describes at 
length, negotiated the treaty of Vercelli, and was envoy again to Venice 
and then Milan, Despite failures in this last embassy he remained in 
favor to the death of Oiarles VIII (1498). 
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The accession of Louis XII of Orleans to the throne brought disgrace 
rather than the favor he expected. Conunines seems to have been ab¬ 
sent from court until about 1505, when he received favors again. Until 
his death, probably in 1509, at his chateau, he was kept busy by his 
efforts to collea money owed him by the Medici bank and by law suits. 
At intervals he found time to write his memoirs. Intended as material 
for future historians, they were dedicated to the archbishop of Vienne, 
Angelo Cato, with the request that they be utilized for a Latin history 
which the archbishop contemplated. Although originally not written 
in books and chapters, in modem editions the memoirs are divided into 
eight books. The first six cover the reign of Louis XI, and the last two 
the Italian expedition and the death of Charles VIIL Hence, we have 
here two separate works. 

Both works show traces of revision and correction, but errors still re¬ 
main. In his dedication Comminea said that his interest lay in the '^sub¬ 
stance,'* and he hoped that the readers would excuse him for errors in 
fact. One might attribute inexactitudes to lapse of memory, for the first 
part was written a number of years after the events described; yet it 
would appear from the air of contemporaneousness that the memoirs 
were written from notes. Although one may make allowance for haste 
in writing, and errors in copying, there are many errors that are inex¬ 
plicable. Most compromising to Comminea' reputation as an accurate 
historian is that he errs in recording facts of which he had first-hand 
information. How, for example, could he place the death of his patron, 
Philip of Burgundy, a year late? How can we explain the significant 
errors in his history of the Italian expedition, written shortly after the 
event by the man best informed on Italian affairs? 

In discussing the Italian venture Comminea indicated what were, 
according to his judgment, mistakes in policy and tactics, and criticized 
seriously the counsellors who had urged the invaaon of Italy. He re¬ 
corded important political events that he might philosophize upon them, 
a trait which gives the memoirs an attraction peculiarly their own. The 
reign of Louis XI. the most successful prince whom Commines had 
known, offered valuable material for just the work he proposed. Prob¬ 
ably Intending to stop with this good example, Commines saw in the 
venture of Charles VIII an example of imprudent policy that would 
furnish lessons of another kind, and took up his pen again. 

Time has in large measure proved the depth of Comminea' refiections 
and vindicated his name against the charges of false judgments, and of 
descriptions colored by personal feelings. He has left a remarkable 
series of pen pictures of the men of his day whom he had known per¬ 
sonally or by reputation. 
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Primarily a political historian, his memoirs were used as a manual of 
statecraft in the following century, and through the medium of trans¬ 
lations into Latin, Italian, English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Danish, Henry IV liked to read the work; Emperor Charles V called 
it his breviary, and Melanchthon listed it among the studies suitable 
for a prince, ^eptical of the abilities of princes, Commines hoped that 
they might profit from the lessons he had drawn from history, and 
wrote: 

It ia t grsst advonuas to princes to have resd Uslorles In iheir youth, in which msy 
bs seen in plenty the meetings, the great frauds, cheats and psrjuri^ which snme of the 
snekents committed towards each other, taking and kilking those who hsd put truit in 
their SHunncee. I do not say thal all did so. . , , 

I cannot help blaming ignorant princee' Almoet all lords are surrounded by clerks and 
men of the long robe [judges] as is natural, and they are useful If they are go^ and very 
dangsfoue if they are bad. ... Do not think that God has eetabUihed the office of 
king or prince to be exerdsed by fools. . . .* 

A precursor of Machiavelli, Commines has been likened to the Italian, 
Both merely formulated the best of the dominant practices of their 
times, Machiavelli in a body of rules, Commines in occasional reflec¬ 
tions. 

Commines' name is linked to that of Montesquieu as well as that of 
Machiavelli. His years of active service and his native shrewdness made 
him as able as any man of his age to appreciate the ''spirit of the laws" 
of foreign countries. The most interesting of his studies in comparative 
government are the pages dealing with the Venetian and the English 
governments. He makes a remarkable contrast between the French 
and English forms of government, He is surprised at the power of the 
English parliament and wonders if there is not too much despotism in 
France. Reflecting on the political evils of the time, he is impressed by 
conditions in England. "In my opinion," he says, "of all the countries 
in the world that I know, England is the one in which public interests 
are best treated, where there is least violence done the people and where 
no buildings are broken and destroyed in war, but the grief and loss 
falls on those who make war " (Bk. V, 19). 

We find in Commines neither the diplomat, nor the lettered savant 
who tried for literary effect, nor the pedant who endowed his characters 
with the virtues of the ancients. Forceful and vigorous, this Renais¬ 
sance portrait painter was a master in describii^ what he had seen. 
Endowed with a native wit he gave color and clarity to the episode; he 
recounted an adventure, such as that of the Venetian embassy, so that 
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it Hv«s. In his justly famed account of the last days of Louis XI the 
historian shows real artistry, in describing Louis’ dread of death, his 
attempts to ward it off, and his final resignation when he realised that 
he had met at last an antagonist too formidable for him. We do not look 
in Commines’ pages for the chivalric heroes and the picturesque narra* 
tion of Froissart. With the exception of two engagements, Montlhfery 
and Fomova, Commines usually devotes only few lines to battles. The 
account of the battle of Fomova, probably the best writing in the his¬ 
tory of the Italian campaign, differs entirely in tone from Froissart’s 
accounts of battles, Drawing on his observation rather than his imagi¬ 
nation, Commines described encounters as he saw and judged them. 

He was interested in the cultures of peoples as well as in their laws, 
In Italy he observed many things: the humanity of the Italian peasants, 
the width of the Grand Canal, the praiseworthy piety of the Venetians. 
Like Villehardouin before Constantinople, Commines was astonished 
at the magnificence—the marbles, tapestries, and gilt—of the ’’most 
triumphant city ” that he had ever seen. Like a connoisseur he appraised 
the sculptures and acquired a taste for the arts, which he showed in his 
library and architecture at home. The contrast between the English 
and French as races intrigued him. The French were more skilful in 
negotiating treaties so that the English complained that what they 
gained in battle they lost to the French in treaties. Noticing the faults 
of his countrymen, he defends them against the remark “that in th^ 
attacks they are more than men, but less than women in th&r retreats ’’ 
(Bk. VIII, 13). He remarks very senribly that any nation is less daring 
at the end of a campaign. In short, we find that Commines’ Mmoirs 
“ probably contain a larger amount of general and permanent interest 
than any other book of the fifteenth century.” * 

Commines is a transition figure in time and in spirit, He wrote at the 
time when the Valois kings had driven the invader from their country, 
triumphed over the last independent feudal principalities, and gov¬ 
erned by means of institutions modem in general outline. His history 
concludes the series of medieval chronicles and begins modem political 
history, 

French in blood, but Flemish in birth-place, Robert Gaguin (1433- 
ISOl) * was born in Artois, and educated in a convent. He continued 
his studies at the University of Paris. The year 1471, which saw Gaguin 
at Rome, was a sipificant date in the history of culture, The preceding 
year Guillaume Fichet had been licensed to set up a printing shop. The 
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second work printed, the Orlkographia of Gasparino Barzizza of Ber- 
garao, was prefaced by a letter to G^in, praising his part in the French 
Renaissance, and containing the first French mention of the name of 
John Guten^rg as the inventor of printing.* 

Appointed minister general of the Trinitarians in 1473, Gaguin di¬ 
vided bis energy between protecting the interests of his order, attending 
general chapter meetings, teaching rhetoric, translating, and writing. 
In hie treatise on Latin verse {Dt aiH mtirifizanii, 1473) he developed 
some new theories and in his biographical verse on Alexander of Hales 
he left an epitaph worthy of the memory of the "irrefragable doctor." 
At the death of Jean Castel (1476), the historiographer of Louis XI. 
G9E\i\n first tried to realize his plan for a Latin history of France from 
the beginning to hie own time. He chose Latin so that all peoples could 
find in this universal lar«uage a record of the glory of the French. Two 
years later, he renewed his plea, inasti:^ that the merit of the king 
offered historical material and would not gain immortality unless re¬ 
corded. Although he pleaded that royal support was necessary for this, 
he Med to gain the approval he desired. 

Gaguin acted as envoy for Louis XI and Charles VIII several times. 
As a cleric whose habit would conceal his official character, he acted 
unofficially for Louis XI in trying to prevent the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy and Maximilian of Austria, and to secure her hand for the 
Dauphin. A month’s trip to Strassburg, Mainz, and Cologne was so 
fruitless that Gaguin remained in disgrace, until the death of the king 
in 1483- Under Charles VIII he acted as ambassador to the new pope. 
Innocent VIII, and was sent to Italy in I486 to urge the rights of Ren4 
of Anjou to Naples. Although his mission was unsuccessful, he was 
sent in 1489 to England as part of an embassy to attempt a treaty of 
peace and alliance with Henry VII. 

In 1492 Gaguin was sent on a delicate mission to Germany to explain 
the king’s action in marrying Anne of Brittany in 1491, while Maxi¬ 
milian was arranging his own betrothal to her. Charles’ action had 
aroused much indignation in Germany, and although Gaguin was higWy 
esteemed and lauded in verse by several Germans, the humanist Wim- 
pheling sent him letters and verse virulent in their attack on France, 
Gaguin answered in a restrained tone, defending the king, and tried W 
calm Wimpheling in a personal interview, but the latter wrote still 
another diatribe. . , 

The remainder of Gaguin’s life was spent in the theological and literary 
controversies of his era. He became doctor at the University of Paris 
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in 1480, and was named dean in 1483. As his health failed he gave up 
many of his duties and devoted himself to the writing, revising, and puls 
lishing of works of varied character until his death in 1501. 

The most prominent French humanist of this period, Gaguin con¬ 
tributed to the history of ideas. For a study of humanism his letters 
are excellent. He himself had a collection of his letters and discourses 
published in 1493. A cultured man. he had made many acquaintances 
in his travels and numbered Erasmus among his correspondents. 

Gaguin's principal work was the Cotnptndium d» ongirtt H geslii 
Francorum. Failing in his attempt to persuade the king to commission 
him to write a Latin history of France, he had written the work inde« 
pendently between 1483 and 1495, the date of its first printing. His 
humanism, love for belles leUres. snd classical Latin style, are apparent 
in this as in his various translations. Dissatisfied with the editions and 
aiming at a finished product, he had the history printed five times 
(1495, twice in 1497, twice in 1500-01), and revised it until the year of 
his death. The fint edition brought into the world of letters the fame 
of another humanist, Erasmus, who wrote a commendatory letter to 
Gaguin. Used in the first edition to fill a blank page, in the second the 
letter appeared as a preface. In this letter, flattering as it is, the dom¬ 
inant traits of Gaguin’s work are given in two phrases: "fides el eru- 
ditio,” good faith and erudition. 

The first part of the work, which extends from ancient Gaul to the 
year 1499 of the French monarchy, is an abridgment of the Crandes 
Ckroni^ues to 1461. Gaguin discarded legendary material, such as the 
Charlemagne epic, and questioned the information on the origins of 
Gaul. Although he mentions the tradition that the Franks were de¬ 
scended from the Trojans, he adds phrases that show his doubt. Though 
he showed good judgment on the whole, however, he was not above the 
prejudices of his time, snd could believe that Jews had crucified a boy 
in Paris in 1179. Well informed, widely travelled, and cultured, Gaguin 
observed the affairs of his time with Interest and a certain detachment. 
A characteristic example is his comment that "it would be easier to 
reconcile a wolf and a lamb than an Englishman and a Frenchman," 
and that he had heard that the English children were given a bow and 
a flgu re of a Frenchman, and told: “ Co, my child, leam to kill a French¬ 
man." Throughout his work he exhibited a live patriotism and a pride 
in French deeds and culture which gives his work a truly national 
character. 

As his history approaches his own time it is especially interesting for 
the political and internal events of France. In a few lines he pictures 
the glee and optimism of the Parisians when wounded Burgundian 
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prisoners were brought to Paris after the battle of Montlh^y, or de¬ 
scribes the consternation in Paris during the pest and the collapse of 
the bridge Notre-Dame {October 25, 1499). His value was recognised 
in the sixteenth century, when nineteen editions of the French transla¬ 
tion appeared. 

Qaude de Seyssel (1450-1520)' was the author of a polemical history 
in defense of the policy of Louis XII, whom he dubl^d the Father of 
the People. Seyssel's tendentious works, especially the Great Monarchy 
(^France (1519), are important for their economic and political details. 
Another historian of the time of Louis XII was Jean d'Auton (1467- 
1528). author of a Chronicle extending from 1499 to 1508. More im¬ 
portant are the Mimoires of Marshal Fleuranges, who participated in 
the Italian campaigns between 1506 and 1516. They were written in 
1524-26 when Keurangea was in prison, but not published until 1753. 
Although Fleuranges’ chronology is faulty and there are errors of facts, 
some of his passages are important, especially those of which he was an 
eye-witness. An example of his style is the curious tale of the destruction 
of Michelangelo's statue of Julius 11 which was put up in Bologna to cel¬ 
ebrate the recovery of the dty by the Holy See; the Bolognese, however, 
with the aid of the French, revolted and got back their former rulers. 

In the city of Boulone (Fleuranges relates, there stoodj over the portal of the ehiuxh, 
on high, t pope sU in massive copper, which Pope Julius bad caused to be made, which 
was ae large as a gisnt, and could be seen from a great distance. The BenlivoUes, having 
a epite at it, put ropea round its neck, and. by strength of men. pulled It down, and 
broke the rttek of it Then incontinent the Seur de BentivoUe had it melted, made a 
double cannon of it, and in six days ftred it at the castle. 

Aside from the active participants in political events or professional 
scholars, other men also tried their hands at the writing of history but 
none has much originality or value. One may mention the Breton 
CkronicUs of Bouch^ (1524), the Epitome of Rosier (1528), and the 
History of Bourdign6 (1529). The Journal d'un bourgeois de Paris, ex¬ 
tending from 1515 to 1536 and containing various proclamations and 
treaties, was neither a journal nor written by a bourgeois. The author, 
whose book has no cluonolcgical consistency but is rather a chaotic 
collection of facts, was probably a Paris churchman. The actual bour¬ 
geois point of view, however, is represented by Nicolas Versoris, an 
advocate at the parlement of Paris, in hia Le Um de raison, covering the 
period from 1519 to 1530. Versoris was a royalist and Gallican Catholic 
and probably expresses the opinions of the middle classes. As for aristo- 
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cratic and humanistic ideas, the most typical representatives are the 
three distinguished brothers Du Bellay ’—Jean, Martin, and Guillaume. 
Jean (1492-1560) was a cardinal and diplomat, whose secretary was no 
less a person than the German historian Sleidan. He is remembered 
mainly as a poet. Martin du Bellay (d. 1559), soldier and administrator, 
was the author of Mimim which have historical value for the period 
from 1513 to 1522. From the point of view of historiography, the most 
famous of the brothers was Guillaume (1491-1543), known as Sieur de 
Langey, a diplomat and soldier, who not only wrote hia Mfmius, but 
also planned a Latin history of the reign of Francis I. While on his 
diplomatic missions, Guillaume du Bellay collected documents and 
worked on the composition of his Oclades, which, in imitation of Livy's 
D9ea<U5, was to be arranged in groups of eight (rather than ten) books. 
He never finished his work, although three of the books were edited by 
his brother Martin and included in his own Mbnoirts. The preserved 
fraction of the (ktadti is written in imitation of the Italian humanists, 
with a tendency toward recording those events of which the author was 
a participant. 

The writing of chronicles and histories underwent a revolutionary 
change with the deepening of the spirit of the age. The France of 
Francis I not only participated in the political events of the epoch, but 
internally the country was stirred by the moral and inteDectual move¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century. There was an outburst of extraordin^ 
mental activity; politics was laicized, diplomacy was organized, institu¬ 
tions were critically investigated, literature took on new and manifold 
forms. The ideas aroused by the revival of the classics inspired in 
Frenchmen a taste for literary beauty. The medieval Latin in which 
the new works were presented to the ever-widening reading public was 
polished and made elegant to confonn to the classical models. 

But Latin was no longer so familiar even to the ^lite as formerly and 
was alien to the vital stream of daily life. The French language, on the 
other hand, was not yet a proper vehicle for literary expression. The 
credit of making the French language a literary tongue belongs to Henri 
Eatienna (1526-98),* who was a publisher, translator, and philologist. 
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After translating into Latin an AnihoUfgie irecque and a Thtsaums 
Graecs liniuof, Estierme, a Protestant who hated Italian ism, devoted 
his talent not only to attacking the use of Frenchified Italian words 
then in fashion but also to establish the French tongue. His Deux die- 
hiues di longage Jrotifais italianisi (1578) was a satire on the Italian^ 
isers, while his L<i prktlUnct du iangagg Jrangais (1579) was a study of 
French philology. Estienne'a work was monumental, although many of 
the Italian words which he attacked were retained by usage. French 
was perrnanently enriched by such expressions of Italian origin as 
skrgtairt d'ilai, nigociaigur, noneg, salvg (artillery),/onfossm. gseadrM, 
drapgou, criature (of a great man). Aside from Latin and Italian. Greek 
also influenced the French tongue. One of the great translators fiom 
the Greek was Jacques Amyot (1513-93), bishop of Auxerre, who 
rendered Plutarch into ** naive, natural, graceful and vigorous French /' * 
Another development favorable to the vernacular was the use of French 
as a court language. The result of all this activity was a multiplication 
of the printing presses, with Lyons becoming the most important book> 
producing center in Europe. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE GERMAN REFORMATION • 

I N SPITE ol the fact that Genntny responded to the influence of 
the New Learning out of Italy, ncvertheleee, the spirit and method 
of Renaissance h latoricaJ writi ng soon perished in German y. Leopold 
von Ranke thought that medieval Germany passed immediately over 
into the epoch of the Reformation and there was no such thing as a dis¬ 
tinct type of German humanism. He did not use the word “Renais- 

• FutTBR, BVi. II-III; Pm«vtd Smith, HMaty p/MMlrm Cutiurt (New Yofk. 193044, 
2 «.), 1. ch. U arvd bibllofrtphy on pQ. SSS-SO; MtMell Creighion, A Hisiery of iht fopaty 
lh« Cuoi Stkkm lo lA« Sec* Jiom* (n«w od, London and New York, 1S07-14, S v.), 
Vl, 1-29: f. S. Allen, AitoJBfOimta (Oxford, IdU}. 26S-75: Wscbli: L. KSuuer, OeuUeft* 
landt iUiTOtiieU uni r//i|tdn VtthiltnitM im Htformotiom Zriiotifr (Pcankfart a. M., 1S6B. 
a V): EmU Menke-Olfickcrt, DU GmkitkUtKffibunt itt Rtformuwi und GttfnriJotnolUn 
CL^psc 1912): Paul JoechltwD. GettkithUmeoso^l un4 (kichithuehnipung in Dntluklond 
miof den Binfluii in Hummitmus (Leioetg, pt. L 1910: Btitrlfc aur Kuiturieaelucbte dca 
Mit tfla ltm und d«r Ecntiaaance, VI}, cp. BHS. XXVII (1912), B O S 00 ; M. TOppcn, 0e< 
stAiehlt iff pTtui3is<k«n HislOfiofraphU (Btfbfl. 1SB9): G«org v. B«lev. Dit Urtaekan iat 
RtfafnatUn (Munich and Berlio, 1917); Ludmg Waehler, Cnekieku dar kitiatiickaaFoTUkung 
uni fCumi tiU iff WififrkntUltung iff lUUrOriiCiim Culitt* in Bittopa (GStliiigcn, 1612 - 20 , 
2 V. in S); Fadijiand Oimtian Baui, DU BpocktH irr ktfehlitktn Gtnkichlsckttitunt (TO^* 
g«n, IBS): Fattison: Emil C. Scherer, (UstkUhle uni KifehangrMkUkia aa itn ieulsekan 
UnitfsilSfen (Freiburg 1. Be., 1927); l^idwig G^ger. Rtaaissann wti Humanimus m Iialtan 
und Dfuiscklaad (Berlin, 1882: lo Allgeeneioe Geecbicbu In Einxeldamellungen, «d. by Wil* 
helm Onckei), cp. (he review in HZ. LI U663), S2&43; Johannes Janeeen, GrukkSu in 
deuutkaa Votkn nit iem Austent itr UittfJeiffs (Freiburg i. Br., 1S7S ll., S v.: later edidena 
by Ludvig Pastor, I-lII in 16(h, JV-Vl in ISlh, VII-VIII in th« 14th. 1S97-190S), also tr. 
from the Oerman by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie as Hituny af rls Caffnaa PtopU at 
file CIm of tka MidiU Agtt (London, 1890-1912,16 v.): Coatpfidit Maitn Hiatory. I (1909). 
734^7, IL 690-71S, 73S-23, III. 736^, 7SB>99i Henry 0. Tsylor, Thoughi aad Btpfutia* 
in tka ^nsenfil Cenhery (New Yesk, 1920, Z v.); Guafsv Woll, QutiitHkuHda iff ieuaekan 
RtfomoiUnatmkieMt (Goths. 191^23, 9 ▼.), L 294-481; Geesg v. Wyss. GcsehrciVs itt Hi- 
tiarUtfapKU i* der Sehtotit (26rich, 1S9S}; Friedrich v, Bssold, Gutkickit in dewsriun Rtfaf- 
malian (Berlin, 1890: In Altxemelne Ceechichee In Elnseldantrilunfcn, sd. By W, Onck^; 
Leopold V. Ranke. Dfutteko CfKkitkt* im ZaUalin in RoformetioH (uit ed., Berlin, lB39-ri7: 
voli. 1-VI of hie SlnnuKriu Wnkt: hlet.<ritieel ed by P. Joachlmsen, Munich, l92Si $ v.}i 
Kurt Kaaer, Oee ZoitaJiar in RtJotmaiian uni Gtgfnrifomatton. 2Si?~l$60 (Scuttgen, 1922): 
Catshgut if ikf ^I'sferiral Library of Anittn D. ^iu (Ithaca. Comall Unlv. Frees, 1S88-94. 
2 V,); Croat SchSfer, Lulkar KirthankUlarikn. Ei'n BiUrng tur Gutkkku in WUunnkafi 
(COtenloh, 1697): Frans v, Kronee, Grunitiaa in onlnrtioki»tkan Gntkitkia (Viennii, 1S8U 
S2, 4 V. in 1). 434-9S, 462-46, 474-68, 492-97. 

In addltkfl to the above genenl works, sm the eepartte arcielee In tha AUgtmaiHt DnUeko 
Biopapbit, and the fellcwifig:G. Ritter. “Die leeehlehdlehe Bedeutung d«a deuuehen )Iu* 
manlsmue,'* HZ. CXXV21 (1923), 393 riSS; Moris Ritter, Studien fiber die Snlwleklung der 
GeeehlehtawfMcnaehaft:du Zeltalur dea llumanlimue, dee Reformation und Gegenreforma- 
tion.” ibH.. CIX (1912), 261-341; L. C«i|er, **N«ue Schrlften aur Ceachlchte dee Huna- 
niemus,’* ifrid., XXXill (1678), 49-12$: 11. Baron, "Zur Frage dea Urtprungs dee deutechen 
flurnaniamui und eeiner rellgiaeen Reformbeelrebungen.” ibid., CXXXTI (1926). 413-48; 
C. Trocitach, "Rentieaeneeund Reldrmation," iM.. CX (1913), S19-56:G. Parieer, "L Alle- 
magne ct la riforme )uequ’4 la pels d’Augsbourg (IBSB)," BSH, III (1961), 308-30; anon., 
" InOuence of the Relomatlen upon Engllah Litenturs," Landan Quartatly Rarim, IV (1665), 
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sance” in either hie Hislory of tht Lalin and Teutonic Nations or his 
History of thi Popts^ Burckhardt also believed that this term had les:iti- 
mate application only to Italy.* 

In Italy the new light which broke from ancient literature was culti¬ 
vated for iU humanistic value: in Germany classical literature was cul¬ 
tivated for its educational value. It is characteristic that in Germany 
the study of classical literature was first pursued in the school at De¬ 
venter, the seat of that pietistic brotherhood known as the Brethren of 
the Common Lot, of which Thomas k Kempis was a distinguished figure. 
In Italy the classical revival made men indifferent to the Christian re¬ 
ligion, or alienated them from the Church and even gave rise to infidel¬ 
ity. In Germany, on the other hand, the new studies took a religious 
direction. This change is evinced in Reuchlin's Hebreu/ Crammar, the 
first of itt kind, and Erasmus’ study of the New Testament ^ On either 
side of the Alps the tendency of the age was in a direction opposed to, 
if not hostile to, the authority of the Church. But there was an im¬ 
portant difference in the mental attitude. In Italy it was negative, in¬ 
different, or unbelieving; in Germany it was in a direction increasingly 
hostile to the authority of the Church and intensely believing- Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith had its antecedent in German human¬ 
istic piety.* 

On the eve of the Reformation there was a rapid intellectual growth 
in Germany. Schools were founded, classics were translated, grammars 
were compiled, and libraries were collected. Between 1456 and 1460 
three universities—Greifswald, Freiburg, and Basel—were established. 
Ingolstadt and Trier were founded in 1472, Tubingen and Maina in 
1477, and Wittenbei^ in 1502. Four years later, Elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg foxmded a university at Frankfort-on-the-CNier for the 
study of Roman law. 

Not all the German humanists were historians, but their thought was 
distinctly historical, for the revival of classical studies stimulated an 
interest in antiquity and the study of language and grammar. Manu¬ 
scripts of the classics were diligently searched for in all the monasteries 
and, once discovered, required textual criticism and editing. The great¬ 
est of these critics was the Italian Lorenzo Valla (1406-57), whose 
work, especially his acute De Donatione Conslantini Magni, which dis¬ 
proved the genuineness of the alleged Donation of Constantine to the 

2SS-S2a; A. Ktlt«r«ld. »r CeKMeh(Khrclbuns dM SehmfdktJdiMhQn KrktM,” 

/DC. XXI (ISSl). 36S-S0: Vtn D^ke. **LiUrvy Activity of MtzimiliftA.” AHR. XI (1M6- 
OS). 16-2$; Pr«Mrvtd Smith. "A Dectda ol Luther Study.” HanarS Tktoktieal Rtsitw, XIV 
(1921). 107-35: end C. Krtsv. ” Llttfatun on Church Hietory. ;ai4-2a 111: The Reforma- 
Uen uld the CMnter*Reforinat«n.” iM.. XVII <1924), 1-49. 

‘Carl Neununn. “Rinhcund fiurckhvdt.” HZ, CL (1994). 4$&-9S. 

* On llu» truMltlM M< Cr^ten Crtart of n, 1), VI, 5-7. 
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Church, had far-reaching effects. Valla influenced not only Erasmus, 
but also men like Ulrich von Hutten and Reuchlin. Erasmus applied 
the critical methcd in his Annoialionts on the Vulgate (1505); and 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), having pursued truth in France and in Italy, 
where he discovered Pico della Mirandola, devoted himself to the study 
of Greek and Hebrew, and in 1506 published a Hebrew grammar, Dt 
rudimtntit Htbraicis. The Hebrew grammar conned Uie rtiiglous 
tendencies of German humanism and made the Scriptures in their orig* 
inal a court of appeal in religious matters: as a reward the Inquisition 
burned Reucblin’s books- The humanists, however, appreciated Reuch* 
lin's work and, in revenge on the Catholic Schoolmen, collaborated in 
the Episii>Uii obscumum virorum (1515). The book, suggested by Crotus 
Rubeanus (John JUger), a young Erfurt professor, consisted of a series 
of fictitious epistles written by vagrant students and monks in dog- 
Latin and ridiculing their humanistic opponents. In 1517 Valla's Dt 
Donaliont fell into the hands of Ulrich von Hutten,* who published it 
with an audacious dedication to the pope; and a copy was sent to Luther, 

Connected with the humanists, although not historians, were the 
sdentisu. Gerhard Kremer, known as Mercator (1512-94), was com- 
mis&oned by Emperor Charles V to manufacture a terrestrial and 
celestial globe. He became cosmographer to the duke of Julich and 
Cleves and invented the Mercator system of projection; his chief works 
are Tcbidae geoiraphicae (1578-64) and Atlas (1595). Martin Wald- 
seemiiller, or Waltzecmiiller, who preferred the Greek name Hylaco- 
mylus (1470-1514), a professor of geography at St. Di4, had the distinc¬ 
tion of giving the name of Amtrica to the new continent. He was the 
author of Cosmograpkie inlroduelio, published in 1507, and a collabo¬ 
rator in an edition of Ptolemy, issued at Strassburg in 1513. Georg 
Agricola, originally Landmann (1494-1565), was a physician, geologist, 

• Ulrieh >on Huttsn, a wandering poet who dkd In 1523. wm Mother eonthbutoc U the 
SpuMim ahtumum nwitm. Hie wriiinge hjive been edited by Eduerd Dbeking, Ulrieki 
Hmiwbi tfvSii Opft* f km rtptriri ptiiufunt oowtiff 15SS-S1, 5 v., tnd 1854- 

6S 2 V of wpptemMt). See the Cambritti HisWy, [1, cb, xix end bibllogriphy: 

Devld P. StrauM. Vifiek mt HMtn (4th «d.. Bonn. 1878): Pnte WjdMr. "Die petituehe 
Bntvkklunf Ulriche von Hutten wlhrend der Enieebeldungejahre der Refonnetlon." DeiMfi 
XIV or the Hitiftwht Zti/ukrift {182S). 

On the ether humanleCe. dM SAbfsys, ll. eh. avU M. Hamtnn, Altrtcfu vm ByS uni iit 
pfOhnil iff i*ult<k9n Hum^nitmut (Berlin, 1883). ep. the review in ,45/. aer, 6, Xllt (1884). 
189-70 1 on Boatua Rherenui m SiltMiu^ithu itr a. Aitoimi4 irr JVtit*n*ekgfttn (Vienna). 
LXXl. 431. 84.3-90. 323-78. and LXXVHI, 3ia-40i Karl Hartfetder. "Der Hiateriker Hu> 
bertua Themu Leodlua, " FDG. XXV (1886), 373-89: Wilhelm WattMbeeh, P*irr Lu4r. 
iff rrHt kumeniHiitht Uhttt fn Utptif uni Bwl (Carlenihe. 1888; i the 

tame. "SlfUmund GoMembrot ale Vorklmpfar der Humanleun undetine Gegner.** Ztiisehtifi 
/fff iit Cuchiehit in Obtt-RMns. XXV, 88-89: Ludwig Geiger. Jtkann Bmthlin. uin LtStn 
uni Hint tFttkt (Letptig. 1871): Frans v. Soden and (. K. Kntake. ChtiatfiPh Sehturit Sritf' 
dftcil, tfn Btiitaf rut CnthiekU iff ffif»moittn uni thttr Ztil (Potadam. 1867-71, 2 v.); Karl 
Schaitenloher. JtkoS Zttilt* tut Loniau en itr Ittr. tin GilthtunItPtn tut irt Ztit dtt Humt- 
niiniui uni der fC^ormtlitn (Mllnetcr, 1910}. 
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and mineralogist. His great work is D« re mttaltica (Basel, 1546), which 
was rendered into English by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover; a German 
translation appeared at Freyberg in 1806-10. Agricola, who was the 
first to raise mineralogy to a science, also wrote De ortu tt eousts 
De animafttibus subierraneoTum, and Dt tuttura 

fossiUum. 

Of the humanist historians John Trithemius (1462-1516) was the 
most encyclopaedic. A sttident of Greek and Hebrew, a friend of the 
Emperor Maximilian, Trithemius became abbot of Sponheimat the age 
of twenty-five. Apart from his numerous historical works, Trithemius 
also wrote some mystical and esoteric books, Dt septm inUlligtrUis 
HMlus. and Sttganograpkio^ His historical books include Chronicles 
of Hirsau and Sponheim, biographical works on church writers and 
German rulers, histories of the Franks, the Dukes of Bavaria, and the 
Counts Palatine of the Rhine. He seems to have used many lost sources, 
but his work was not critical, and he relied too much upon his fantasies. 
Theoretically, however, Trithemius had a high conception of the duties 
of historians. “The mouth that lies,” he wrote, "kills the soul, and the 
author who mixes truth and falsehood brings to history confusion.” 
“History,” according to Trithemius, “brings home the past, teaches 
wisdom and, pointing to the deeds of the ancients, sho^ us always 
what to do and to allow. It strengthens faith, stimulates hope, and 
kindles the fire of love. It gives wisdom (scientiam) to the small and 
inflames the spirits of the weak to virtue,” * 

Unfortunately for him, Trithemius’ execution as an historical writer 
fell Ux short of his intentions. "His historical writings reflect the same 
credulity in the selection of early sources» though on contemporary 
affairs he shows both caution and sound judgment. To him the value 
of history cannot be conte8ted*-g«a«rfam memoriae cansmalrix, tir- 
tuiisque exemplar el prudenliae comes; and the two main canons which 
he lays down—strict adherence to truth and an attractive style—are 
altogether unexceptionable. But unfortunately he wrote in an age 
when history and fable had not been separated; and the earlier portions 
of each of his principal historical works . . . belong entirely to the 
realm of fancy. Certain it is that two of the chroniclers upon whose au¬ 
thority he laid special stress—Hunibald, the alleged contemporary of 
Oovis, and Megenfrid, described as a monk of the great Abbey of Fulda 
in the early eleventh century—conuin a mass of puerile fables and are 
entirely unknown to modem research," * 


Abbot TriUwiu*." In Tud»r StuJiti ^ A^i 

Fttetfie CoiUapm PuptU. cd, hy Stton-Wiaou CUodon, 1924). 85 0. 
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Contemporary with Trithemius was Albert Kranz, theologian and 
diplomat (1450-1517);’’ he was rector of the University of Rostock, 
professor of theology at Hambu^, and Hanseatic envoy to France and 
England. Although a pious Catholic, Kranz was not blind to the abuses 
of the Church. He was the author of histories of Lower Saxony, and 
of the Scandinavian and Slavonic peoples, which contain many fables; 
despite his lack of critical sense, Kranz insisted that truth was the first 
law of history. 

A different type of historian was Sebastian Ftanck (ca. 1499-1542),* 
who wrote in a vigorous and idiomatic German style. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries, Franck displayed a remarkable tolerance. He was 
alienated by Lutheran dogmatism, believing that the true Church con¬ 
sisted of "'all pious and good-hearted men in all the world, even among 
the heathen.” He was the author of a world history, Chronicen (1531), 
a Welthick (1534), and a SprichwoTlersammlung (1541). The Chr&nicon 
covers the period from antiquity to the time of Charles V, and although 
it contains many credulous statements, is unique in the attention it 
pays to social conditions. 

A distinguished group of scholars and historians centered around the 
person of Emperor Maximilian 1, who was himself the author of a his¬ 
tory of his own time and that of his father, Frederick III. One of Max- 
imilian’s proUg4s was Jacob Wimpheling,* who wrote the Epitome 
rerum Gfrptanictjrtm (1505), an uncritical work which is important 
only because it was the first history of Germany based upon original 
sources. Wimpheling's aim was to write a purdy patriotic history with 
excessive praises of the German emperors, especially the living Maxi¬ 
milian. 

’ Knns VM the eullwr of Sssania; Mfrnfia/a J«u h'it^ne Htlifitt sa^ Cenlo tnapv in 
S9XMi4 inil4UTStia. 780^1^04; Cthanka ngiufum a^uthntrium. See Potthast. 1 , 

700-01; J. M. Leppojberg, Dee Albert Krene Blographion der BrebHehSfe Anesv und Kor- 
bert.’* Ztiutkr^p tfee Vtnint /Or HgmiuttSith* CtsekitMU. IJ, 637 ff.; C, MSnckebcri. ' Der 
tbedoflecbc CKvekter dee Albert Kraiu, " iM, 111 (1851), 304-413; N. Wdke. dee 
tfTUkmltH [hel. Alktrli Cr4nitH (2nd ed., Ha>nbur|, 1W). 

»On Franck ee« Karl Kazan. DtuiMhItmdi hieiarittht und rtiitOM VtrkiUniut im RtJptme- 
/iMawirefie* (Brianfen, 1S41-44, 3 v.); Hermann Blacbof, Stkosuan Frew* nnddu dmiKht 
Cmhtbiicktiihtni (TUblnton, ISS?): Cart Haie. Fraac* ren Wdrd. dtr Sthtarmitial 

(Ulpalr. 1860 ). Friedrich UitaDdorfrepub]l»hedFrenck’»gr«r(neeHn^(«SbrM<AwJrurjemec 

/bea MM Jekti JSSi (Poeneek. 1S76). For a critical cataleiue at literature on Franck m 
BirlUiftr In /Htmennie, IV (1876). and Dahlnann.Walu, QHilUnhindtdtrdtuackn Gftehithla 
(0th ed. by H, Kaerinz and othen. Leipsiz, 1931}, no. 9364. 

• On WJmphdLnz, Me P. v. WiUtowatoff. /eee* WimpMiat. uin LtbtH and aHnt SekfifUn. 
Sin B$iitct lUT CtieAKhit dfr dtuiiehtn Humnniiun (Bertln. 1867); 0. Heetee, 'Jakob Wim- 
pheline. oine Crvaraklerletik,'' Artkit fStr LUItmiurimhieku. II (1672), 321-89: Emat Bickd, 
WmpktiM eb Hfalffrittr (Mirburz, 1904) i CharlM Schmkit. /fiMitf KlItrniTt 4» tAkoet 
(Pane. 1«79, 2v.), 1.1-JS8, ll, 317-40; 0. Knod, "2ur Blbliographie Wlmphdlnzi.” Ce«urel. 
Weff/Bf BtkhMhtkttatwi. V (1868). 46S ff. A loat work of Wjmphelinz'e H O* imtmtaria 
J. Janaien vit inFormod of thk cnenuacrlpt In Rene In 1864. but could not And It See hta 
CuekUktn in dmt<k*n ypikta (n, 1 above). 1,11, n. 1, and the eltaUona on oo. 9-11.121. and 
poitim. ' 
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A greater scholar than Wimpheling was Conrad Celtis (1459-1S08),« 
the poet-laureate whom Maximilian made professor of rhetoric arid 
p«try at the University of Vienna. Celtis wrote little history; his con¬ 
tributions lay in the field of teaching, editing, and inspiring, In ISCND 
he issued Tacitus’ Germania, first published at Bologna in 1473, and a 
year later he caused the publication of two important medieval sources, 
the dramatic works of Roswitha and the Carmen de testie Oddonis; these 
were followed by an edition of Guntherut Ligurinus, which Celtis found 
in manuscript form in the Abbey of Ebrach; it was illustrated by DU«r. 
At the time he died, Celtis was planning a Germania Ulustrata. a com- 
preheriMve history of Germany which was to include genealogical and 
ethnographic studies. 

Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547),the historiographer of the city of 
Augsburg, was a friend of Celtis, who gave him a copy of a remarkable 
Roman road-map of the third century which he had discovered. This 
was the celebrated Tabula Peuiingeriana,** which was not published 
until 1591. 

Unlike most of his humanist contemporaries, Peutinger sympathised 
with the Reformation and was personally acquainted with Luther. His 
chief historical contribution was a work on inscriptions, Romanae 
feiustaiis fragmerua in Augusta VindelicoTum el eius diaecesi (1521); 
and he was himself a collector of manuscripts and coins- Peutinger’s 
history of ancient Germany, Sermcnes canrif tales de mirandis Germaniae 
artii^ilalidus. is of interest only because it points out that the left bank 
of the Rhine was Germanic before the time of Caesar. Like Celtis, 
Peutinger issued a series of medieval German sources and influenced 
Beatus Rhenanus to publish an edition of Procopius. Peutinger also 
discov^ the manuscript of Diodorus of Sicily and the Byzantine 
CkrpfiicU of Zonaras. As an historian Peutir^er was interested in the 
German emperors, and the author of a work on the Babenberg Mar¬ 
grave Leopold the Pious and a De Caesori^ el imperalaribus Romano- 
rum which begins with Julius Caesar and includes—and herein lies its 
originality—the Eastern Roman emperors; a German edition was pub¬ 
lished at Strassburg in 1541. 

On CdUl MO a. £nf«lb«n KlQpM, tcrlfiiu Ctnradi PtMueei (Frdburf , 

1S27, 2 vj; Jowph Aaehbtch. DUInihmn W«ti4»tJgAtt dii C*m»4 CtkU (Vloniui. ISSei: r. 
V. BoMld, “Konrad ColUl. 'Sv dcuUchefirthumjnial,*" HZ, XLIX (IS83). MS, 193-221 
K^Hirefddcr. “Konrad Coltlo und dor Holdalborfor Humanlaienkrott,” HiS,. XLVlt 
(1SS2), lS.-3d. 

'■On Pautinfor im tha Cfftput /meripii^num Luifi«*um CDorlin, 1662-193$, !6 v. )n 47), 
VJ, pt. I, p, xJvil: J. G. Loneru*, HitUfio rilat aiftn mttimum Ctntgdi PnUint^ (Aufiburg. 
1783) i Hert>er8tr, “ Konrad Pautinf«r und Min VcrhDtnU so Kaiaer Maxinilkan,*' /oAfMta* 
riekJ 4ts klstvriisktn Vfftina nn &avaarn uni NttAurf /Ur iit J^krt Je49 und J8S0 (Aup* 
bur|, 1861). Hia corr<apondan«a waa edited by E. KOnif (Munich, 1923). 

•*TlumL, II, lec, 412, S. 
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Two scholars whom Maximilian employed on diplomatic missions, 
Pirckheimer and Cuspinian, also contributed to contemporary historiog¬ 
raphy. Willibald Pirckheimer (U70-1530) '* studied law at Pavia and 
was a friend of most of the humanists. His main historical work, Bellum 
Suiteme, narrates the war against the Swiss in 1499, but relies chiefly 
on Etterlin’s Kronika: the most important part of the Btllum is that 
section which deals withPiickheimer's own experiences. More signifi¬ 
cant are Pirckheimer’s translations from the Greek; he rendered into 
Latin seven books of Xenophon. Ptolemy's Geogrephy, and the writings 
of Gregory of Narianzen. Pirckheimer’s friend. John Cuspinian (1473- 
1529),** was perhaps the ablest historian of Maximilian's circle. Cus¬ 
pinian. whom the emperor loaded with gifts and honors, was curator 
of the University of Vienna, attorney for that city, and chainnan of 
the imperial privy council. Like Celtis and Peutinger, Cuspinian too 
edited valuable sources. He issued Latin editions of the poet-geographer 
Dionysius of Alexandria; the works of the grammarians Priscianus and 
Rufus Anianus; the Roman history of Florus; the breviary of Sextus 
Rufus (published in 1553); Jordanes’ History of tke Goths, and Otto of 
Freising's great histories, the Chronicon mundi, and the Rts gestat 
Friderki (/) imperaioris. "Among the new and recent chroniclers,” 
Melanchthon wrote of one of his works, “Cuspinian has brought to¬ 
gether so many wondrous deeds and events with so much usefulness 
and charm that I do not know whether anything more perfect and rich 
has appeared in our time. Therefore, dear reader, in all faithfulness I 
wish to recommend this Cronicka for others to read.” 

The Reformation anested and finally destroyed the humanist move¬ 
ment in Germany. As the conflict intensified, the thought and expression 
of the age became more and more theological and dogmatic; four-fifths 
of all the books published in German in the first years of the Reforma¬ 
tion dealt with religious problems. Even the artists were drawn into the 
controversy: Dtirer and Cranach, violent Lutherans, used their graphic 
art to ridicule the monks. There are some periods of history which 
have to be not rewritten, but rnwrittm, and perhaps of no period is this 
so true as of the Reformation. From its inception ignorance, traditional 
interpretation, and prejudice conspired to obscure and to mutilate the 

*Mlls wrltlnfi vart ceiled by M. GoUhll. Opira biUMii FiKktnUimati. pahiUa. At* 
slatita. pkitolOficaH apiUaii<a (Fnnkforl. ISIO). Sm GtfHwnia* tt m*>i« ttriptarikua ptiirtaii 
trpliteita (NuixmMrs, 1830): Hiiwia* HtlalicM (Zurich. 1738) i 0. Mirkwart, 

W. PiHkktimn alt Gttchhkiutktatkar (Zurich, IBSS): ?. C. £>r«««. WUUkaU PitekktiMtft 
Sitllunt lur Rtfoffnaiicn (L«ipt$K, 1S87}; for QM luteblofriphjr mc Dahlmcnn-Wiitc {n. S). 
no. 7M0. 

HM Optra were printed at Frankfort in ISOI. So* K. Cetbdluk "Vita Cuaplnlani." in 
('uapinuin'a Dr Catsarihua atfut imparaiaTikut Ramtnia (SlraMburfi 1S40): Karl Haaelbaeh. 
fokahtm Cutpinian ait Staatsmaan mt4 Gtkkrlar (Vieima. 1867). 

" Quoted in Wscblb, op. ei'f., p. 109 aote. 
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facts. There is an enormous volume of contemporary historical writing 
which must be discounted or discarded. 

Luther himself was no historian, but he impressed his personality and 
ideas upon the culture of the epoch, e.g., the Peasant Revolt (1525) 
which threatened to become a mass movement and destroy the privileges 
of the feudality and bourgeoisie. Luther found himself compelled to 
espouse the cause of the princes and to advocate the slaughter of the 

murderous and plunderous hordes of peasants." "They should,” 
Luther wrote of the unfortunate peasants, "be knocked to pieces, 
strangled and stabbed, secretly and openly, by everybody who can do 
it, just as one must kill a mad dog." The result was that the German 
Reformation became a reactionary movement, benefiting mainly the 
princes and thereby perpetuating German decentralization on the one 
hand and secular absolutism on the other. Fearing the masses, Luther 
was forced to construct a theory of the "religion of the state,” which 
was to supersede that of the Church. The great reformer’s conception 
of the absolute state paved the way for the idea of "divine right of 
kings," which took form in the seventeenth century as soon as the re* 
bgious wars ended. A distinguished British scholar has pointed out 
that Luther "was sharply instrumental in destroying, not merely the 
fact, but even the principle of liberty, so far as individuals were con¬ 
cerned, throughout Germany.” 

The historiography of the period accurately reflected the dominant 
ideas- Protestant history became the handmaiden of Protestant theol¬ 
ogy and Protestant politics. The Chronicle of John Carion (1499-1537) 
is a case in point. Canon’s book was a history of the world from Adam 
to 1532, divided into seven world-cycles- Philip Melanchthon (1497- 
1560), the " teacher of all Germany,” who contributed greatly to clasrical 
teaching in the sixteenth century, undertook to revise Canon's ChronicU, 
but instead of doing so, he literally rewrote it and made a new book. 
He reduced the seven cydes to three, each of two thousand years duration. 
He observed that during the flrst two thousand years, from the time of 
creation to Abraham, men lived without law; the second cyde, from 
Abraham to the birth of Jesus, was the reign of law; the last 1500 years 
was the cycle of the gospd (Epongelium). Melanchthon’s authority for 
theflrst cycle was the Bible: for the second, heathen and classical writers; 
and for the third, the Christian fathers. Melanchthon furthermore 
avoided Canon's method of dividing history according to the subj ect-mat- 
ter, and substituted smaller territorial units for the original description of 
the four world monarchies, Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, and Roman. 

** J. N. Pill It. Stuiki of Thmihl f*cin Gtfton to Gfoiiut, UU^^tSlS (Cambridge. 

Ifi07). 7S. 
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Melanchthon's revised book became a work of Lutheran propaganda. 
It aet a precedent for sixteenth-oentury historical writing with a theolog¬ 
ical content and purpose. To Melanchthon> aa well aa to Luther, history 
was the work of God and its study a Christian duty. The hand of God 
was the guiding force in fashioning world events. In the period of fierce 
religious conflict there was room for no other history. 

The Reformation not only left its imprint upon the ideology of his¬ 
toriography but also contributed to the development of church and 
territorial history. Among the Lutheran writers of this type were David 
Chytraeus C153H600). a favorite pupil of Melanchthon and author of 
a History of iht Cor^sssion oj Augsburg; George Spalatin (1484-1545) 
who wrote the Annales F^ormaiionis; and. greatest of all Protestant 
historians, John Sleidan. 

Sleidan, or Sleidanus (1506-56).'* was a diplomat m French service, 
handling the diplomatic correspondence between France and the 
Schmalkaldic League; he distrusted the Catholic policy of Charles V 
and finally became a partisan of the Refonnation. While carrying on 
his diplomatic work at Strassbu^ he found time to translate Froissart 
(1537) and the Memoirs of Commines (1545-48), as well as to copy all 
the documents concerning the Refonnation swriod which passed through 
his hands. 

In the summer of 1545 Sleidan began the composition of his cele¬ 
brated work which he finished ten years later under the title. Commen- 
tarioTum ds statu religionis el reipublicae. Carolo V caesare, libri XXVI. 
This production was so remarkably impartial that it pleased no one. 

•' Reirtbold S«eberfc Vit SlillHnf Sf*lej*c>iU»iu in drr Cuckichte Set Kireit unJ dn Witnn- 
schgfl 1S97). in academic addrew in honor ot the 400th birthday o( >U lubjccti 

K. Hartf«)der. “Melanchibcin ale Praecwor Cermaniae," Mpaumtn/o ^aeda| 0 |tca Carmsaisr 
VII (1S89}: ft. "SWdan, SaWnua, Melanchthon.*' HZ, LXXXIX (190S), I-IS. An 

Snaliab tranalation ot Carlon’e ClinnUlt aUe appeared at LoAden m ISSO. 

uOn Spalatin Bduard Snfelhardt. 0*eft Sfialuin’s rLelpaif gnd Dreeden. 1S6S): 

A Seolhalm, (kart S^lalin tit tUkaitektr HiU^papk (HaJI*. 1B76): Juliue Wafner. <k»ti 
und di* Rt/emtii»n if KiulUH uni Sekultn tu AUanbmi (Allenburc. 1800). On 
Chyiraeua. eee Otto Krtbbe, 0<md Chyitatut (Roetoek, 18T0, 2 pia.L 

There k a larBO bibliofr^hy on Sleidan. ep. PuBTia. S4? end DahJmann.Waite (n. 8). 
noa 8876 and lOOOl. Soe F. W. KampchulM. '' Ueber Johannaa Slaldanue ale GeachlchiMhrei* 
ber der ftelonnatlon/* FDC. IV (1864), 67-80; Hermann Baumiarton. UtStr SUiiaita LtStn 
Had BtiafvKM ^uamburi, 1878): the eame odiied /«* Siriiam Brii/tttckttl (Swiaibwi, 
1181); P. Wilte. SMi inr Sitidsn, kitUfim 44 io tilormt (Streaeburf. 1882); Adolf llaaanclo* 
ver Slfdan-Stniitn: dtt BtinkkiuHS dtr paftlUthtn IdtPt Jek, SUidena Hi aum Jakft SS4S 
(Bonn, ISOS); Mcnke-Giflckert. Oia CtHkiehuehttibunt dtr Ra/orma/hn (n. 1), ch. iv: and 
tltfM artktea by J. Hathieber. G. Bounewe, and V. L. Dourilly reapeetlvalv In BylMm it le 
SatiM da nitiaift dn Sftita/aniiamafrantait, XXII (ISTS), 387-81. XXIX (1880). 88-88. and 
I. ()S01). 228-42. Sleidan'e famoui Cammatiarii da altin rtHgianit al ttiputiieaa Carata V 
taatart (18)7-86) wae Sret at Straaebtiri in 1S6S; beet modem ed. by J. C, BOhrm 

(Prankfort, 1788-86. 3 v.): German tranalation by F. A. Stroth. ed. by J. S. Semler (Halle. 
177! • 73, 4 V,). An En^lleh iraneletion of the Commaniatiit by John Pa*r» appeered In 1880, 
end another one by G. Bohun in 168S. A French tranalation appeared at Geneva In )8S7. 
and another one at Lyone in IGSS; aUll another French edition came out at tho llafue In 
1767 
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It was a great contemporary history* containing a voluminous collection 
of original documents, and was soon translated into French and English. 
Although Sleidan had no sense of portraiture and little consistency, 
his work gained its vigor from the author’s realisation that he was de¬ 
picting a stirring age: Mazitna sunl sgi'rur aiqt4i wnma nostra hose 
tidit rnmoric. 

The Commtniaftes cover the period from 1517 to 1555 and are divided 
into twenty-six books. Sleidan's work is factual, discursive, digressive, 
recording minor and out-of-the-way incidents such as the overflowing 
of the Tiber River, and is devoid of interpretation. Nevertheless Slei¬ 
dan had a magnificent conception in his plan to write a history of an 
empire; he fully recognized the importarice of political forces and, true 
humanist that he was, he did not permit his religious views to color his 
outlook. Although a Lutheran, he was sufBciently detached to record 
non-Protestant events. His work, therefore, is neither theological ser¬ 
monizing nor political propaganda. He attempted to list all that hap¬ 
pened in the reign of Charles V, making the Commgnlariss the most 
important single source of the Reformation era. 

Catholic writers in Germany for a loi^ time avoided touching the 
question of the history of Christianity and the medieval Church, and 
confined their controversy to issues of theolc^ and attacks upon the 
personality and morals of Luther. Like other and previous movements 
of religious reform, German Protestantism was an attempt to restore 
primitive Christianity and to get back to the '‘Jesus of history.” Prot¬ 
estantism claimed that the Roman Church, instead of bdr^ a simple, 
spiritual oi^anization, as in the apostolic age, in process of time had 
become a corrupted, degraded, perverted institution, having built up 
its authority on falsified history and “tradition" without semblance of 
truth to sustain it. The Roman Church was slow to take alarm. Yet 
the historical method was a most dangerous form of attack. Lorenzo 
Valla had proved the alleged Donation of Constantine to be a forgery, 
and even the papacy admitted it to be such. What might not be done 
with other historical documents on which the Church rested its author¬ 
ity? In the hands of Protestant historians history became a mis^le. 
The effect was to found a new type of history—Ecclesiastical History— 
to institute a new historical method, and to give a new and powerful 
impulse to the study of history. 

For this attack upon the historicity of the Roman Church, the 
Lutherans found their scholar in the person of Matthias Flacius, an 
Istrian whose surname was lUyricus (1620-75). Flacius had studied 
in Italy and in Germany. In Wittenb^ he met Martin Luther, under 
whose influence he became a Protestant and finally professor of Old 
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Testament literature at the University of Wittenberg, where he had 
theological s<^uabble8 with Melanchthm and was compelled to leave 
He lived at Magdeburg, Jena, Regensburg, and Frankfort (where he 
died), always quarrelling about dogma and alienating friends and sup* 
porters. 

Flacius did his great work at Jeim. In collaboration with six col¬ 
leagues he composed the monumental Magdelwrg Cenlunts, which be¬ 
came a landmark in European historiography and culture. Aleman 
and Ccpus managed the finances, while Wagner travelled through Den¬ 
mark, Scotland, Austria, and Bavaria in search of books and manu¬ 
scripts. Many n^les and dignitaries, such as Councillor NiedbrUck, 
curator of the Royal Library at Vienna, aided the project with financial 
and other contributions. It was first conceived in 1&53 and lasted for 
over twenty years, until the death of Flacius,* 

The Ceniuriai Magdibrngmses i$ divided into thirteen volumes, the 
first of which was published in 1559 and the last in 1574, one year before 
Flacius' death. The work, written by centuries^whence its name—does 
not extend beyond the thirteenth century. The stress is wholly upon 
church history; the work was a denial of the Italian humanists' thesis 
that world movements proceed from human sources- The doctrine of 
the Centuries is purely theological, conceiving secular world history as a 
struggle between God and the Devil. Not man, but God, is the prime 
mover in history; world events are the result of divine and not human 
action. History, therefore, is the record of God's will. 

The Centuries had a blighting effect upon historiography, especially 
in Germany, where the princes found it to their interest to adopt its 
political outlook. Like Luther, Flacius took the side of the princes in 
their secularisation of Church property and in the materialisation of 
the Lutheran Church, practices which the Lutherans were so quick to 
condemn in the Roman Church, From the point of view of critical 
scholarship the Centuries were harmful, for they replaced historical re¬ 
search by apologetic literature in favor of the local Protestantism of 
the territorial princes. Even technically the Centuries were a retrogres¬ 
sion upon the humanist annals, substituting, as they did, a mechanical 
and chronological method—each cycle being confined to the rigorous 
and meaningless limits of a century—for the progressive and organic 
development of a subject. 

Although the Centuries contain a mine of data, the whole work is 
uncritical, the facts are undigested, and some matters are pure fic- 

FtaciiM IIIrrkiM and the Cmlttriu aee Futrsa, dOS-14; Wilhelm PrSfcr, 

Mirf/Miat //iyfina unS ffint ZtU {Erianfcn. ISSS-Sl, Z v,); P. Polman, "Fliciui 

Kiyricui." XXVI ((ISSl). Crnat SchBumkdl. Btiun tat 

SnlvthuntH**thiekl« dtr MteetdttrttT Ctnturitn {Ludwipluet, 1698). 
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tion, t.g., Pope Joan. There is a subjective bias throughout; the pope 
is aJways anti-Christ and the Catholic Church, being dominated by the 
pontiff, ia the empire of anti-Christ, The Cfniuriti sharply attacked 
the authenticity of those documents upon which the Church based its 
origins, and herein perhaps lies the importance of this monumental 
Protestant work; for, despite all weaknesses, the Ctnluries constituted 
a tremendous challenge to the historic basis of the Roman Church and 
made both Protestants and Catholics historicallyminded. The very 
method of attack—the use of history to destroy an ancient historical 
institution—was a stimulus to the study and development of historical 
research, for the Catholics could not permit the onslaught to go un- 
challei^ and were compelled to turn to history and find ammunition 
for a counter-offensive. This was done by cidinal Baronius in his 
equally erudite, and equally partisan, Annales Ecclaiastfci (lS8d-I607), 
which like their Protestant prototype were divided by centuries. 

At this point, however, before continuing with the influence and im¬ 
portance of the Counter-Reformation upon historical studies, one must 
first observe the awakening of interest in the history of the Middle 
Ages in general as a result of the new interest in the history of the Church 
in particular. A swarm of medieval annals and chronicles began to ap¬ 
pear from the German presses. In 1632 the earliest collection of Serip- 
tores rerum Cemanuarutn, printed from good manuscripts, was pub¬ 
lished at Basel. It included Einhard, Widukind, Liutprand of Cremona, 
the Vita Henrici IV, the Chronicle oj Mainz (1142-i25I), Aeneas Syl¬ 
vius’ History of Bokmia, and Wimphelir^'s Epitome. In 1566 a toilar 
collection: GermaniatTum renm ceUtniores velusliores^ gualuor chrono- 
iraphi, was published at Frankfort. Among these "old and celebrated " 
writers were Turpin’s Chronicle of Charlemagne and Roland, Regino 
ofPrtim’s Chronicon. and Sigebeitof Gembloux' Ckronograpkia. Lam¬ 
bert of Hersfeld's Annalti was included, but it had already been printed 
in 1525. In 1574 Simon Schardius published a collection of works by 
German historians in four volumes, beginning with Trithemius and 
Wimpheling, The set is a valuable one for German history in the reign 
of Charles V, as it marks the progress and one of the aims of historical 
study in Gennany. The intrcduction has an account of the manner in 
whi<^ the editor thought that historical works ought to be edited. In 
1564 Reuber printed at Frankfort (new edition by G, C. Joannis, 1726) 
in a single tome another collection of medieval Gennan historians, in¬ 
cluding Einhard, the Frankish annals, Liutprand of Cremona, and 
Robert the Monk’s History of the First Crusade. The same year saw an 
edition of Widukind, Thietmar of Merseburg, Helmold’s Chronicon Sla- 

" On Bironiui and the hUtoriognphr of the Counter*a«fGrm«tion, m the next chipter, 
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vorum, Arnold of Lub«ck, and others by Reiner Reinecdus, who has the 
merit of having been the first German historical scholar who in his own 
writings carefully cited the sources from which he drew his information. 
In 1609, on the eve of the Thirty Years' War, another tome appeared, 
notable for its inclusion of the principal sources for the relations be¬ 
tween the Gennans and the Slavs in the Middle Ages. It contained 
the Ctsia of the bishops of Hamburg by Adam of Bremen, and Hel. 
mold's ChrMtcon SlovonmA^ 

It goes without saying that in these tumultuous years of German 
history minor historical works made their appearance, which are not 
without value. Heinrich Hugo's Villingfr Chronik von I496-I$33 (ed. 
Christ. Roder, 1883) is a primary source of the history of the Peasanu' 
War. Another chronicler of the Peasants’ War, farther south in the 
Tyrol, was Georg Kirchmeier. He was a local justice at Klo&ter Neu- 
stift near Bosen. He was a sensible and honest man of affairs, who felt 
the need of reform in many quarters. The work is really an autobiog¬ 
raphy from 1529 to 1553, Heinrich Gresbeck, who first allied himself 
with the Anabaptists of Munster and later betrayed them, wrote up 
the history of this violent incident vividly and shamelessly. The mem¬ 
oirs of Sebastian Schartlin are recollections of a soldier of fortune re¬ 
lated in a straightforward way, unlike the braggadodo and worthless 
reminiscences of G6tz von Berlichingen whom Goethe made famous. 
A better example of the German soldier of the ^od is the recollec¬ 
tions of a Siledan Junker named Hans von Schweinichen, a work which 
also interested Goethe. It is an incomparable series of anecdotes, per¬ 
sonal experiences, and pen portraits. Hans was not an educated writer 
but he knew how to teQ a tale. The finest memoirs of Germany in the 
epoch of the Reformation are those of Bartholomew Sastrow, who died 
when mayor of Stralsund in 1603. They were written in his old age for 
his grandchildren, but he remembered having met Che Emperor 
Charles V. An authentic account of the Turkish War in 152^-^, fol¬ 
lowing the relief of Vienna, is Melchior Soiter's Dt bello pannonico 
(Augsburg, 1538). He took part in the war, The second part is a mili¬ 
tary treatise, and the third a systematic account of the military system 
and resources of the Turks. 

When the Reformation movement extended over the boundaries of 
Germany it stimulated an interest in history in Poland, Bohemia, and 
Hungary. In Poland Martin Kromer (1512-89) wrote an excellent 
History of Poland in the vernacular. Soon after the Polish language 
was displaced by Latin through the influence of the Jesuits. In Hun- 

For ■ »ccount of thtu >nd othsr simUtr ed itlen* m A. Ather. A 
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gary a Lutheran pastor, named Kasper Heltae (1520-75), a descend¬ 
ant of the ancient Saxon settlers in Transylvania, translated the Bible 
into Hungarian and wrote a History of Hungary down to the battle of 
Mohacs in 1526. 

The Reformation took deeper roots in Bohemia than in the other 
non-Gennan lands, mainly because of the Hussite tradition. The first 
Bohemian historian to write a history of his own time, and not merely 
a chronicle, was a silk merchant named Bartos or Bartoch, An advocate 
of the ideas of Luther and the Bohemian Brethren, Bartoe was driven 
from Prague, but he returned in 1529 and spent the rest of his life in 
writing a History of Pragiu from 1524 to 1530 in the Bohemian language. 
The book was not published until 1851, although fragments of Bartos’ 
work were included in Pontanus’ Bohemia Pio (Frankfort, 1608). The 
Utraquist Hajek of Liboczane (d. 1553) compiled an uncritical Chronicle 
of Bohemia, published at Prague in 1541- The book, based upon archive 
material, had a long-lived success. In the course of a century and a half 
Hajek's work saw three German and one Latin editions (Prague, 1596; 
Nuremberg, 1697; Leipzig, 1718; the Latin edition was published by 
Dobner at Prague in volumes, 1764-86, and reprinted in 1819). 
Hajek, who died in 1553, influenced bis contemporary John Skala, 
known as Dubravsky or Dubravius, who was Bishop of Olmutz. In 
1550 he published Hisloriae Regni Bohemias in thirty-three books, ex¬ 
tending to the reign of Ferdinand I. 

The "New History" bom of the German Reformation also spread 
among the northern nations. In Denmark, ever since Saxo Grammaticus 
four hundred years before, historical writing had slumbered untQ Chris¬ 
tian Pedersen (1480-1554) brought the chronide of Saxo up to date, 
edited it, and published it for the first time, in 1514.” The only impor¬ 
tant original historical production in Denmark in the sixteenth century 
was the Skibby Ckrmkls, attributed to Paul Helgeson (ca. 1480-1540), 
a liberal Catholic and humanist and admirer of Erasmus who was com- 
pelied to flee the country in 1534 when Denmark became fiercely Lu¬ 
theran. The manuscript of the Skibby Chronicle was found afUr hie 
flight. In 1553 King Frederick established the office of royal historiog¬ 
rapher, but the post fell to uncritical and pious antiquarians. 

Literary conditions in Sweden were no better, The Renaissance 
made hatdly a perceptible impresMon, and the Reformation failed to 
awaken the Swedish imagination. Olaus Petri (1497-1552), a Carmelite 
monk, was a student at Wittenberg in 1516 and introduced Lutheran¬ 
ism into Sweden, and amid many labors found time to write a Chronicle 
which is the earUest prose history of Sweden. Olaus Magnus (1490- 

'* It trtTi*l«t«d Ifito modem Dutleb by A. S. Vcdcl in 1575: cp. totthast. II, lOOD. 
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1558), bishop of Upsala, was the only Catholic historical writer. His 
Hisicria 4e geniibus sepUnlfionalibus has some value for the light it casts 
upon sodal institutions. When compelled to leave the country the 
author carried his manuscript away with him to Rome, where it was 
printed in 1555. It was many years before critical historical study took 
root in Sweden. In the seventeenth century Sweden developed a severe 
case of megalomania owing to the achievements of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Olaf Rudbeck (1630-1702), learned in medicine, anatomy, botany, 
mathematics, physics, and music, also tried to write history. He was 
convinced that ancient Sweden was the Atlantis of Plato. His Ai- 
lanlica, or a history of Sweden in antiquity, in four volumes, extends 
only to the time of Abraham. Sweden had once been Paradise, Japhet 
after the Flood resettled it and founded the Gothic kingdom in Sweden. 
In the same class with Atlanlica was Bang's Church Hislory (1575), in 
which it was solemnly stated that Adam was the first bishop of Kalstad. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION ON 
HISTORICAL STUDIES ’ 

G erman Protestant historical scholarship, notably the Magde¬ 
burg Cenluriatora, had attacked the historical claims of the 
Church and sought to undermine its most cherished tradition, 
the doctrine of the Petrine Supremacy- As a part of the Church's pro¬ 
gram of Catholic Restoration inaugurated at the Council of Trent 
(154^-63) Rome resolved to answer history with history.* Since the 


' Th« DerWlMlion of hUtory alwtyt a Mrtkuiv conMpl. Th» larni RenAlmnee 
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partedkal lli*aiura, los Gabriel Monod, "La Mforme ceiholloue/' RH, CX^(1916), Ml- 
SSVrtul Wdfclcq, "Lea rfcents hlKoriens *f£‘‘ 

CIX (1912). 307-34: anon.. " Hlstoriane of the Cound) of Trent, OF. XXXI t UISM), IW- 
2i8' McHs Ritttf "Studkn dbcr die Bntwkklung der GcMhiehtswlsKAKhaft: Dss Zeiulter 
dl H^nbiSut’clJ^RlSniatlon und Ce*«ref«matlen " «^5jX 0912). end 

B. Brdmsnnadbrffer," Zur Geeehlehte und Ceschlehuchrcibung dee dnUaslgJIhrlien Krisgee. 

^"Ce« dei» I’cmSoi de Is critique blaloriquo que lee ealhollquea chwhent )• dt 

convalficre Is protMtantkme dc n'<tre pas fcs« f»d«lo 6 la ' .S*n£t 

Mt. lea oreteswnls receurent ft la mPms cactlquc pj^r comtat rs « P"*: 

Us fouillent Itt Of iginse cl lee diaftrcnies ftpoquca dc I’histokre dc I fiatlse. pour montrer ft cotta 
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Refonnation was essentially an appeal to history—trying to prove that 
the Church had degenerated from its pristine purity ^—the Counter* 
Reformation was forced to take up the same instrument to prove the 
contrary. Hence the whole era of religious conflicts is one of incalculable 
significance for the development of historical scholarship. The man 
chosen by Rome to challenge the historicity of the CeniuHis, and to 
refute the Lutheran heretica, was Caesar Baronius (1538-1605), * a Nea¬ 
politan of noble birth. A student of theolc^ and jurisprudence, Baro¬ 
nius went to Rome at the age of nineteen and there became one of the 
first disciples of Sc. Philip Neri, the founder of the Oratory. Two years 
later Barbus became a teacher in Neri’s Congregation, lecturing, un¬ 
til he died at the age of sixty-nine, on ecdeaiascical history. These lec- 
turea, for which Baronius prepared by working at all hours of the day 
and far into the night, became the basis of his famous Annales BccUsi- 
astiei, the answer to the Mazdeburi CfntuTie$. 

While the Centuriators worked with a staff of ten people, Baronius 
(who was made a cardinal for his services and once came within a few 
votes of being elected pope) never employed an amanuensis, making all 
notes and extracts in his own hand—an ama 2 ing feat, considering the mass 
of material contained in the Anncls. But Baronius had one advantage 
over the Magdeburg compilers; unlike the Lutherans, the cardinal had 
access to the rich Italian libraries and to the priceless Vatican archives. 

The first volume of the Annals, issued at Rome from the Vatican 
preas in 1588 (an ill-fated year in Catholic history) had an immediate 
success. "The book was translated, commented, supplemented, con¬ 
tinued till, not its faults, but its very completeness, arrested its circu¬ 
lation.” * Baronius, though he began his studies at twenty-one, did 
not begin to print until he was forty-nine; by the time of his death at 
sixty-nine he was writing the thirteenth volume. All the twelve huge 
volumes had a success "little short of supernatural.” Edition after 
edition was taken by all the monasteries, cathedral chapters, Jesuit 

g|(iM eatholjque qu'ellc tuici tll« m d'hlcr. qu’tllt n’a pliu n«a eo commun «vee rg|llM 
du ChrM et d« tpStre*.*' Quoud from Cu«Uvo L«Men. '‘La critiqui hliMriout bu XVK* 
RCC, XVJII. PL il (1910). 942. the »}wlo utlels, 241-SO. 

• "The dlMovwy had bMd mad« thal thft Church, m It cxlitcd. vm in liutltutlon which no 
tenser eom^ondod to lu orlsiul; tbet it »iii • corruptod. dofrtdod, pwvvtod iMtltutlon. 

. . . Tht» thMl* wu worked out by the 'Misdeburf CenturM.* In thie Proteetert dcllAtt- 
(Ion. the Church itcrU in the ipeetollc cs* perfect purity and U perverted.'’ Mark Pattt* 
eon. /SMT CorawtoM. :SSM24 (2nd ed., Oxford. 1802). 322. 

• On Daroniue eee GuiLDAr, l$3-a9. with UUIognphy: AKonao Capeeolatro, Tiu Lift of 
5^ FkiUp iVrrt (London. Ifi2S). U. 1-31; PaitMn (n. 3), 923-41; and Pusns, 327-29. 

»PaUiaon (n. 3). 335. The Annaftt ware emtiaued down to 1665 by Raynaldue and Bom* 
viui. who eddod S votomee (164^??); Lederehi cootlnued the work, addins 3 volume* to 
1571 <172S-77). Manii pubtUhed the eomplete edition in 36 volume* (Lucca. 1736-50). One 
and a half ecnturlA letor Theiner eoctlnucd the eerka to 1590 (Rome, 1685 V.). The beat 
text il the Antwerp edition of 1510. 
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colleges, princes and prelates throughout the Catholic worid. It seemed 
as if the Protestants would be smothered in a mass of books. 

The Annals were of course a direct answer to the Ctnturies. With 
great patience and detail Baronius took up every point made by the 
Centuriatora and tried to refute it, The work begins with the birth of 
Christ and ends with the year 1198, that is, one volume is devoted to 
each century. In a dry. schematic manner, Baronius. subordinating 
everything to chronology and not emphasizing theological problems, 
lists the years and names of the popes and emperors, basing it all on an 
overwhelming array of historic^ data, *‘The unsupported theory of 
the Protestant history is refuted by the mere weight of facts." His 
chief thesis is that the Church, far from having degenerated, as the 
Protestants in»$ted, had actually remained pure, "Baronius exhibited 
the visible unity and impeccable purity of the church founded upon 
Peter, and handed down inviolate, such at this day as it had ever been." * 

Baronius was not an historian, but a compiler. His work has no 
charm, no style, no form; it is an eccleaastical encyclopedia. "Utterly 
devoid of all attempt at form,” says Ranke, "... without a trace of 
elegance even in the detached phrases." ’ Another impartial aitic was 
moved to irony by the contemplarion of the works of both the Cen- 
turiators and Baronius. 

Ad ecdssiasticsl historian (wrote L« Ckrc] oviaht to adhere inviolably to this maxim, 
that whatever ear be favorable to heretics k false, and whatever can be said against them 
ii true; while, on the other hand, all that does honor to the orthodox la unquestionable, 
and evetythlng that can do then discredit is surely a lie. He must suppress, too, with 
can, or at least extenuate as far as possible, the errors and vices of those whom the 
orthodox are accustomed to res p e c t, whether they know anything about them or no; 
and must exaggerate, on the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to the 
utmost of hU power. Hs must remember that any orthodox writer is a competent wit¬ 
ness against a heretic, and is to be trusted implicitly on his word; while a heretic is never 
to be believed against the orthodox, and has honor enough done him in allowing biro to 
9 sak against his own lidSi w In favor of our own. It is thus that the Centuriatora of 
Magdeburg, and thus that Cardinal Baronius have written; each of thtir works having 
by this mans acquired an immortal glory with its osm party. But it must be owned that 
they are not the earliest, and that they have only Imitated most of the predsetsson In 
this pljtn of writing. For many ages, men hed only sought in s cc l e s l a s ttcal antiquity, not 
what was rttUy to be found there, but what they conceived ought to be there for the 
good of their own pany.* 

• Pattlsen (n. S>. 336. In the peftes Beroniuisays that his purpese Is; “Cstholksis scclsslas 

vtiihUsm mensrchlsm s Christo domino Irwtitutam, super Pstrum fundatsin, oc per sjus 
legillmoo varooquo •uccsssofei, Romsnos nlmlnun pontiAcw. inviolate eocwervoltm . , . per 
singula ternpOfn demenotraro" {itul.. 326 note). ^ ^ ^ 

’ HUUfy 0 / tin Poptt of Rmt Sutim Ihi Sit/utuh and S4$mlHnlli C*fitvri4a. tr. by Sarah 
Austin (PhUadslphla, 1841, 2 v ). I. 268-0. 

• Jsaa l« Clare, Ftfthaaiana (London, 1700), t, 168; cp. Henry Halltm, Iniiadticiifft u tkt 
Liloralutt af Buropa (n iMt FUlwtiS, SisUttUk, and Srnnlttitifi Cmlaritt <4th ed., New York. 
1880. 4 V, in 2; and lattf r^nts), 11, pt. ii. ch. 2. 
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Baronius’ «ork put the Protestants on the defensive, as the Cen- 
turiators had put the Catholics on the defensive earlier. So imposing 
appeared the huge tomes of the Roman cardinal that for a time no one 
dared to question their authority; it looked as if the positions of the 
two religious groups were now reversed and Protestant scholarship' 
had been eclipsed by Catholic erudition. All that the Reformed camp 
could do. for the moment at least, was to call Baronius great de¬ 
ceiver." 

But the battle of the books could not stop there. If the Protestants 
were to maintain their intellectual position, it was necessary for them 
to make a reply—and an effective one—to Baronius' Annals. The man 
finally chosen to "review" Baronius was Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614),* 
a Swiss Calvinist of french descent, who was professor of philology at 
Geneva. Montpellier, and Paris. Casaubon, the son-in-law of the 
famous printer Henri Estienne, lived the life of a typical scholar: he suf¬ 
fered poverty, worked hard, and was the father of eighteen children. 
Overbiudened with a heavy teaching load on wretched pay, Casaubon 
went to Paris, where for ten years the tolerant Henry IV supported him 
fitfully. At the assassination of Henry IV, the Protestant scholar 
moved to England, where James I gave him a pension ol £300. 

Now Casaubon was free from financial worries and could indulge in 
his long-cherished desire to destroy the "credit of the Catholic histo¬ 
rian.” He was, from the point of view of pure scholarship, the right man 
Ibr the task, being imdoubtedly the foremost Greek scholar of his time 
and a philolc^st of extraordinary acuteness. As far back as 1598 the 
mild-mannered Casaubon had read Baronius’ first volume and had 
been, at first glance, so impressed by its obvious erudition that he 
wrote the author a letter of admiration. Baronius, believing that the 
Calvinist scholar was making tentative overtures to Rome, sent him 
his eighth volume, addii^ that "He rejoiced to find him knocking at 
the gate of the Church, for no less could he understand by his commend¬ 
ing the work of an orthodox man." Latsi Pope CJement VIII sent word 
to Casaubon that he might have a pension of 1300 crowns "if he chose 
to go to Rome for it." 

But as the volumes of the cardinal continued to pour from the Vati¬ 
can press, and as Casaubon had leisure to examine them, he became 

• The bat Account of CcMubon In any languiva >• the Menphy by Mark PnttiMn (n. 9 
tbow). cp. tho rcviOM In B/t, CXHtl {ISTS). 10-222. ■»<! BQB. LXII (187S), 467-522: 

L. J. Nawitc. /nae it tig u Mn im^. 1SS9~ISU (Paria, IS^. CcHubon’i chief 

contribution to icholerehiD wee the editini of a number of ctaeelee, Ineludlns Strabo (16S7) 
Notof on the Pour GoepclJ and Acte of the ApoaUa (1S87). Oionytiua HellcarrteMua GSSS) 
Arinotk tlS«). Epietlee of Pliny, Seneca, etc. {1591). Tbeophreaiw (1592), ifld ApuJalue* 
fiw4). Hie own intimete and revcslina diary, the wae edited and 

miblwhcd hv .lohrt Ruaaall (Oifcrd. ISSl, 2 v,j. 
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shocked, with a true scholar’s sense of outrage, at Baronius’ chronolog¬ 
ical errors, mistranslations, and total ignorance of Greek! Casaubon 
found it incredible that a cardinal of the Church of Rome, who was 
writing Ihs authoritative history of its earliest days, should be totally 
^norant of Greek, the language of the Gospels and the early Church 
Fathers, not to mention Hebrew, another language foreign to the pious 
soul of the cardinal At hrst Casaubon thought that Baronius was a 
deliberate liar; he simply could not believe that a man of the cardinal’s 
position and reputation should not have known better. He communi¬ 
cated his suspicions to Paolo Sarpi, the doughty Venetian enemy of the 
papacy; but Sarpi, though no admirer of the cardinal’s scholarship, 
vindicated his character, telling Casaubon that Baronius was really an 
honest man but an ignorant one. "Thoee who know the man,” the 
formidable Venetian friar informed his friend, "will not eaaly be per¬ 
suaded to think him dishonest. It is want of mind, of critical knowledge. 
1 knew him at Rome, before he put himself in the road to preferment, or 
had got the itch of writing, at the time when the cure of souls was 
his only buaness. I never knew a more simple being. He had no opin¬ 
ions of his own; he caught up the opinions of those he lived with, and 
c^tinately maintained them till some new person supplied him with 
a new one. He was without judgment, if you please; but dolus mdus 
(evil fraud] there was none about the man. I cannot think that he is 
an antagonist worthy of you; and it has always been matter of surprise 
to me, that hU work should have stood so high, as it has, in public 
esteem.” ” 

Further study convinced Casaubon that Sarpi was right in his judg¬ 
ment; Baronius’ faults were not those of dishonesty, but lack of knowl¬ 
edge. "This vast historical edifice, with its grand front and sutely 
chambers, was a house of cards, which a breath of criticism would de¬ 
molish in a moment." The work could not stand criticism; one Ben¬ 
edictine scholar found two thousand errors in Baronius, and a German 
one, Lucas Holstein, discovered no less than eight thousand. Casaubon 
now set to work to destroy Baronius, Unfortunately for the usefulness 
of his critique, he started with a wrong method. Instead of conlbing 
himself to exposing Baronius' ignorance of Latin and his consistent use 
of apocryphal tales and fables as if they were true, Casaubon wrote his 
ExerctlolioHts in the spirit of a class-room exercise in historical criticism. 
He jotted down casual notes on the first volume of the Annals, passage 
by passage, in chronological order but without any unity or argument: 
this took up 800 pages—and Casaubon intended to do the same for the 
next eleven volumes! Though the Exercilalionts was, technically, a 

"Sv^, spat. 811. quoted in Ptlt>»on, fsaac CmuPoh {a. 3), 330. 
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devastating criticism, it was so ponderous and unreadable that even 
Casaubon’s friends declared it a feilure. It hardly affected the reputa¬ 
tion of Baronius- However, the critical historical scholar is constrained 
to agree with Gibbon's judgment that Baronius had "sunk to the lowest 
degree of credulity which was compatible with learning." 

The second battle-front in the historiographical war was in Italy 
and Spain, where it was fought mainly by the Jesuits. The soldiers of 
Jesus used two types of weapons, negative and po^tive; they repressed 
hostile thought and expressed favorable opinions. The instruments of 
suppression were the Inquisition and the Index; the medium of promo¬ 
tion was historical writings. The Index libr&rum prohibilorum. which 
strangled all free thought in the Mediterranean world, appeared in 
1595. It was. to quote Sarpi, "the finest secret which has ever been 
discovered for applying religion to the purpose of making men idiotic.” 
Briefly stated, the Index, which was enforced by the Inquisition, for¬ 
bade, under the penalty of excommunication and confiscation of prop¬ 
erty, the publication of any work whatsoever without a special license. 
Most books, especially controverrial, libertarian, or biblical, were ab¬ 
solutely prohibited, Space forbids a detailed account of this deadly in¬ 
stitution, whose result was disastrous to Spanish and Italian civilisa¬ 
tion, "a dagger drawn from the scabbard to assassinate letters." ** 

Under the blighting stranglehold of the Index, authors in Catholic 
countries were permitted to write only works in defense of the Church; 
and the chief defenders of Rome were the Jesuits. Italian thought, 
viewed from the high point of the Renaissance, declined absolutely and 
relatively, as the Index and the Inquisition cut off the peninsula from 
the rest of Europe. No historian appeared to continue the great tradi¬ 
tion of Machiavelli. The Italian list of historians in this period is prac¬ 
tically exhausted with the mention of such names as Pigna, Porsio, 
Bentivoglio, a low water-mark indeed.'• 

P. htaria 4«l Ttia$nti>u H [f»4Ud.J, 2nd «d. (C«r>ova, iiSS). 

11 91 

>» AorM Paletrip. quoted in SmONDS. VI. 1S4. On the Index m elM Henry Cherlee Lee, 
Ch4pi*fi Ik* Af/iiwW Hitttty ef Spain (PWledelphle, ISW, SS-7li Madm 

Huim,. II. SSMSi 'The Kcmci Index.” QR, CXCVl 6S7-620. 

'• CUif'bettleu Pi|ne (l&)0-75)i prefseeer of rhetoric et Perrera. «m the author of 
Ifutati 0 dt printipi 4i BiU tPenra, 1670). See Cirolemo Tlnhoeehi, BiPMHta MaUntnU. 
« nMtfH itUa tUa t MU 9pttt 4t%li tmftpfi naHl, etc. {Modena. ITSl-SS. 6 v.), IV, iai-S4. 

Camilio Porxio (1626-60) publiihed a hUtory of Oia eonipincy of lha NHpollun barone 
agelnei Perdlnend t In 1466, CM^ur^e 4ti kofani (Rome, 1666). In 1661 he bepin « htalerr 
of Italy from 1644 but completed only two book* (Naplee, 1639, and Pterene«i 1S$S). Though 
an imitaior of Seliuet. he k untrutwtrthy. See FraMeeco Tomea, DUeuariem < riN*rA« /M- 
ifftrit (leghom. 1666): FuSTBit. 149>S0: G. Sfene. in ASl. eer. 6. XII (1693), 14S-67: 
trani. ”DegIi etudil eu C Ponlo.” Bunpaa (1670): Leopold v, Raftke. 2ier Ktilik 

nfttftrr GfttkiekJaehTtiPtr (Leiprig and Berlin, 1824). 7^106. 

Giulio Bentivoglio (1579-1644) »u a papal diplomat and cardinal. He «w the author ef 
a hletw of the revolt of the Netberlande. Gums di Fiandria [1659-16091 (pcimed X632: 
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The Jesuits not only wrote much of the Catholic history of this period 
but also histories of thdr own order. The most ambitious attempt in 
this direction is the great co-op««live work known as Histcnia Socitialis 
Jesu, begun by Nicolas Orlandinus (d. 1606), who brought it down to 
the death of Loyola. Orlandinus was succeeded by Franciscus Sacchi- 
nus (d. 1625), professor of rhetoric at the Collegium Romanum, who 
devoted eighteen years of his life to the continuation of the Historia. 

do not describe wars ... of nations against each other,” he wrote, 
*'but wars of the human race gainst the monsters and the powers of 
wart not embracing single provinces, but every land and every 
sea^wars, in which not earthly power but the heavenly kingdom is 
the prise.” '* In this “tone of Jesuitical exaltation” he wrote four thick 
volumes of partisan history, bringing it down to the year 1580. 

The “towering figure” of the Counter-Reformation period was un¬ 
doubtedly the Venetian scholar Pietro (called Paolo) Sarpi (1552- 
1623).** Sarpi was bom in Venice, the son of a small merchant, and 

1699). a thaliow w«k of i partimn ouUider. His Mfi$ia*if. lo ihc year 1601. ««r« pabiiihed 
M AmMeHtm In 1646. of hli diphmaUc tniwtoni appeared in Venice. 1639. 

Hit collected letlera appeared ponhumouely (Bnuedi, 17)3); an Enilien (raneUtion of tbem 
«B* {wbliebcd in LondM, 1764. See PUBTSa, 1S6; (or Bentivefiio’e Quarrel with Stnde aee 
below, chapter XXXIII. p. 674. n. 4. 

•'Quoted with eonirnant in Ranke. Hishry ik« Popft (n, 7), fl. 970. cp. 370-73. Tbe 
Hitmie wae not continued uAtU the year 1710. wben Jourency publiabed a 'coni^atioft o( 
freimenia'’ foe the last Sficen yean a( AquaQuiva'a adnuniatniion In 1760 Juhua Cordon 
puhlithed the leat inatalment befae the diaolution of the Jeetiit Order, sketchily deaeribini 
the evcnta from 1616 to 162$. But none of the later Jeeuithietorianacoeipared witliOrlandbija 
or ^ceblnua. See FuvtP(. 34$-$S: and ''Theory of Jeeuit Heslcry," PX. XXXVl {1S54>. 
451-94. The author of ihia article, oa pp. 45S-$9, guolee the itaiement of E. Veulllot that in 
the coune of 900 yeara the JeauiU produced no leea than 10,000 writers, but of couree not all 
of these were historiana. 

Titere is a vest literature on Sarpi. For his famous history of the Council of Trent, see 
below, n, 36. His other eollected works can ba found in the Ofi€n (Hdmstat and Verena, 
1761^ S V.). Kls Uiltn arere edited by F. t. Polidori (Ploren^ 1S63-S2. 2 v,), byCastel* 
taol, Lmm intiiu (1893). and by Kirt Bemth, "Neuauftehindcna Briefe von Paolo 
Ssr^'' fIZ, Cl I (1909), 6^*7S. A tranelstion of some of his IMltrs was published by E. Brown 
{n London, 1699. Sard's CmbmIs (esiuw/u). eomnunicated by the friar to the Venetian Sl^ 
nory corwemirif matU^ of Church and Steta, art preaervad in manuseript in the Prari Ar> 
chiveaat Venke. 

On Serpi's life and works sae Pvrrsa. 337^0; Arabella G. Campball. Tk4 Lift of Fit Fooio 
Serpf (Lmdon, 1869); Alaxsnder Roberteon. Pt» Fstlo Setpi. tko Grtoiott^ tht VtntlioHa 
(London. 1094); Gaetano Ctpssse. Fre Foolo Sotpi t fittirdHlo 4i Venrsfe (Ploraacs. )879): 
Alssaaodre Psscotato, Fra Faata Sofpi (MUtn. IwS); Baltn. Fft Faola Sarpi (Vanics. 1887): 
Andre* D. White, Smn Crtoi Sioutmaft (New York. 1919). 9-62; T. A. Trollope, Paul lha 
Fopa and Faal !h« Friar (London, 1679) i SYMONDa. VII. $4-127; G. Rein. Faoh Sarpt wnd 
di« FntniaMan {Hol4in|fore, 1904); L. Emery. FtHgiam t paliiiea nalla annlt it Fta Faah 
Sarpi (1994); ArUtsroo rssulo, Fra Faaia Satpi (Roms. 1929); Karl Banrath. Paul Sarpi, atm 
Vortampfrt it! rtlitifiam, tin Btkimpftr iat poiUiatkam KaiMuiaatut (1910: Schrlflan daa 
VaralAe fur Refbrmationiireechichta. Heft 100); (or Serpl's patrlotk and relifioul c^iniona. 
see (ha lelters of C^Uto^ von Dohna, publWied by Moris Ritter in Brr4f< uttd Arfm 9r« 
Gaiekithuitai/iiatitfiktitan Kriwa {Munich. ISTOfT.), If. 78-69, 99-104. 119-lB. 126-26. 
Of perlodieaUiteraturc eonault Horatio P. Brown. ” Paolo Sarpi,' ’ SeafUth Ftaitu. XXX (1697). 
2SI-6S; anon,. "The Cathelie Revival of the Sixteenth Century.” 9A. (^LXV (1SS7). 273-97. 
and "Fra Paolo Sarpi." Mi., CLXXVf (1S93), 973-409; R N. Cersw Hunt, in CGR. CIX 
(1929). 262-77. cp. also XXXIl, 136-66; & Shsea. "Hat B. Sarpi fOc aeina Gaechiebts dsa 
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at the ag€ of thirteen entered the minor Order of the Servites. assumini 
the name Paolo, He displayed such brilliance even as a boy that the 
Duke of Mantua appointed him court theologian, a portion the young 
Venetian held for four years, during which time he devoted himself to 
mathematics and Oriental languages, From Mantua, at the age of 
twenty-two, Sarpi went to Milan and became the protAg^ of Cardinal 
Borromeo, from whom he learned much about the Council of Trent. 
In 1579 the young man was sent to Rome by the Servite Order to trans¬ 
act certain business for the Venetian convent. For several years Sa^i 
remained in the capital of Christendom, where he had the opportunity 
of making intimate conucts with three successive popes, with Grand 
Inquisitors, and other influential prelates. In 1588 the thirty-six-year- 
old Sarpi, then already one of the best*educated men of his age, re¬ 
turned to Venice, prepared and equipped to defend his native Republic 
with the sharpest pen ever wield^ by an Italian writer. 

Sarpi—the "terrible friar "—was a sickly man with an unconquerable 
spirit. Though he suffered much from ill health, he refused to treat 
himself as an invalid and displayed only contempt for pain and danger. 
"He who thinks too much of living/' the ascetic friar wrote, “knows not 
how to live well. One is bound to die once; to be curious about the day 
or place or manner of dying is unprofitable. Whatsoever is God’s will 
is good." '• He lived in a bare cell, adorned only with an hour-glass, 
a picture of Christ, and a cmdfbc hung over a human skull. He cared 
as little for comfort as he did for display, and was remarkable, despite 
his vast erudition, for his modesty. His intellectual endowments can 
only be compared to those of his compatriot, but not contemporary, 
Leonardo da Vinci. Uke Leonardo, Sarpi made many brilliant, though 
tentative, scientific discoveries and a number of ingenious experiments. 
Aside from hU proficiency in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, his knowledge 
of canon and civil law, his mastery of classical and historical scholar¬ 
ship, Sarpi was also acquainted with every branch of mathematics and 
natural science. He experimented with chemistry, mechanics, mineral¬ 
ogy, metallurgy, physiology; he dissected bodies for his studies in anat¬ 
omy; he worked in magnetism, optics, on the valves in the veins, and 
the uvea in vision: he foresaw the telescope and thermometer; he wrote 
a treatise on psychology and metaphysics. Such was the man who took 
it upon himself to fight the whole might of the papacy and to defend 
the Venetian Republic against papal aggression. 

The political situation in this period was this: the papacy, aided by 

vor) Tricnt aut Qu9ll«n ra«cM?ft. die Jetst nkht mehr fllewen?*’ in r/inotisehit Jchr- 
^rh. XXVt (ISOS), aSS^ld. and lh« uma, **NMli/sala Pa«]» Sarpi ala GeaehichtaquaU^* 
XXV11 (1906). 67-74: C. C. CMatl. in V (1S6S). 2SS-M. 

•• LtUnt, ed. by Poiktori (a. 15). (. 23d. 
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ihe secular power of Spain and led by the Jesuits, was making efforts to 
-mforce its sovereignty over Italy. Venice, being the greatest independ¬ 
ent secular state in Italy, bore the brunt of the ecclesiastical attack. 
The Republic was, in fact, the strongest obstacle to complete papal 
control of the peninsula. Not that Venice was not zealously Catholic; 
on the contrary, the once-mighty Republic was a faithful daughter of 
the Church. '*Who talks of Calvinists?'* Doge Donato said sharply 
in answer to a papal attack; "we are as good Christians as the pope, 
and Christians we will die in spite of those who wish it otherwise.'’ But 
the Venetians held the "modem" theory of the separation of Church 
and State; they saw no reason why the Holy Father, residing in Rome, 
should control the business and political affairs of a rich Republic that 
had been, for a thousand years, able to take care of herself. Venice was 
not opposing the Roman Church, but the Curia. In the sharp conflict 
with Venice, the papacy threw an interdict on the Republic (1606), 
and the latter, with the benefit of Sarpi's keen counsel, defied the ban 
and ordered the formidable friar to attack Rome on ecclesiastico-legal 
grounds. For twenty years Sarpi hurled learned and biting treatises 
at the papacy and the Jesuits, whom, intellectually, he defeated all 
along the line. In 1607 five assas^ns, universally believed to have been 
instigated by Rome, stabbed Sarpi and left him for dead; but the for¬ 
midable friar recovered and, when shown the d^er (stylus), remarked 
sardonically: "1 recognize the slylt of the Roman curia.” 

Sarpi now prepared his great work, a HisUiry of Ihe Council of Trent. 
Before we analyze this famous combination of history and polemic, it 
is necessary to settle the question of Sarpi's religious and political ideas. 
Sarpi. be it said at the outset, was not a Protestant, as his enemies have 
charged, but he had Protestant sympathies. "I should be delighted," 
he wrote in 1611, “to witness the advance of the Reformation, for it 
would tend to advance the interests of mankind." ’’ He detested papal 
autocracy, Jesuit intrigues, and religious intolerance. "I hate super¬ 
stition more than impiety, for the impious man hurts himself only, 
and does not try to propagate his opinions, whereas superstition is 

TiM stpser ^ coum C«nl«d havlnc IniUfBted the ittempt: ytt the immIm ware helped 
10 aacjipc by tho ptpAl nuneio snd were not smatad until ono year latvi aoa tha Cemfridt* 
Ni$Wy. Iv, S71. Ceaara Cintd (CH trHiti TWin. ISSS-S?). 

who made t careful Invcalltailon of lha aubjacc aaya that tha papacy had notUnf to do with 
tba aciimpt on Sarpl'a Hid. but poinu out Out. in thia period, political aaaaaalnatlM vaa "an* 
ewrazad. ordered, paid, applauded as an ordinary and very natural fact." Pome, the chief 
Maaaain, wrota to a friand: "Thera • not a man In Chriatandom who would net bavo done 
what I did." And Sarpi hlmaeli wrote: "Tbeeuatoma of our country are of tuch a nature that 
tboea who are In a poirltion ilka mine could not leae the favor of fovernment without at the 
■ama time loaini life," See Cento. "Fra Paole Sarpi et la doctrine da I’aaeaealrtat." RQH, III 
(1S67). 2S4-57. 

"Quotod in "Hlatorlane of the Courtdi of Trot" Dfi, XXXIII (1SS2), ISS; for Sarpi aee 
lSS-97. 
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contagious, and he who ia infected with it does his best to infect 
others.” '• Such ideas account for his hostiiity to Rome and friendship 
for the Protestants, especiaJly so as his mind was of a scientific temper, 
unable to accept what is unproven or dogmatic. “I never venture to 
deny anything on the ground of impossibility, for I am well aware of 
the infinite variety in the operations of God and Nature.” 

His political ideas were closely connected with his religious tenets. 
He vehemently denied papal supremacy over the Sute, urging a sharp 
distinction between Church and State. imagine that the State and 
the Church are two realms, composed, however, of the same human 
beings. The one is wholly celeatial, the other terratial; each has its 
proper limits of jurisdiction, its own arms and fortifications. Nothing 
is held by them in common, but there should be no occasion for the one 
to declare war upon the other. ... 1 take the word Church to signify 
an assembly of the faithful, not of priests only: for when we regard it 
as confined to those, it ceases to be Christ's kingdom, and becomes a 
portion of the commonwealth in this world, subject to the highest au« 
thority of State, as also are the laity.” 

In ^is spirit Sarpi took up the task of writing a history of the CouncU 
of Trent, The reason for his choice of subject was the clear realization, 
borne out by time, that the CoundJ, while it purified the Church, also 
was of incalculable ^gnlficance in sharply splitting Europe into two 
halves: a narrow Church and isolated Catholic Europe on the one hand, 
and a Protestant North Europe goii^ its own way in a relatively free 
spirit. With the insight of genius, Sarpi saw the damage which the 
Council inflicted on the spirit of western civilisation, which had hitherto 
been a unity. “This Council/' Sarpi wrote, "devised and formed by 
godly men to reunite the Church . . . hath so established the schism, 
and made the parties so obstinate that the discords are become irrec¬ 
oncilable.'' ” 

Sarpi was the first writer to undertake a history of the great Council, 
although the subject had been mentioned by ^eidan, Goldast, and De 
Thou. The Venetian began his work with a definite motive, that of 
discrediting one of the foundations of the Church, and with a dear-cut 

open (n. 16). VI. 4. « Leiyn. ea. by Polktori (n. 15).!. 229-». 

** SfirpI to J. Cillot in ISGS. iM., I, 812. In hi» oppoolUon to Rosu'i cUloi M umperal 
•ovordfnty, Svpi continued the tndltion of ntny medicvtt thinkeri. cueh ii Dante. Rgidio 
Colonnai Wllliftm of Ockham, and ManlsJio of Padua. Aa Machlavatl! atki in hM Priiut 
'' The pfooJ t cMoroal to Romo ara tboae htvlnf laui faith in it” 0v« a century b«fore Sarpi, 
Jn 1827. Prancoaco Vet tori of Florence wota: "Whoever carefully conalden the law of the 
Coapel will perceive that the pontUfi. although they bear the name of Chriat’i Vicar, yet 
have brmighc ina new rdlflon which baa nothing Chriatlan in It but the name." Sac Horatio F. 
Brown. "Paolo Sarpi." SefflUsh ArWew. XXX (I8S7), 847. 271. 

" Quoted in "The CetMle Revival Of the &xtaenth Century, " Q/l. CLXV <2867). SSSi 
ace 2S4-SS for a good aecouot of Sarpi 
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method, that of writing history on the basis of g:enuine sources and 
with a sparkling style. 

It a my purpose (Sarpl MtM hia own poslcion frin^lyj to write the History of (be 
Couftdl of Trent For. (hough many renowned hlstoriane of our age have toueh^ upon 
9tfl$nu point! thereof in (heir vahoua work*, and Johann Sleldan. a very accurate 
writer, has related the previoua cauaea which gave rise to it with infinite diligence, yet 
were all (heae mature put together, they would not preaent a drcumeunltal narration. 
A» R«n ai 1 began to conoem myielf with the affaire of mankind.** 1 felt a great dedre 
to ciAtin a thorough knowledge of that hlatoryj and when I had gathered all that t found 
written regarding it, whether luch documente w had been printed or thoae that had 
been eeattered about In manuecripl, 1 began to leek further among the papari left by 
the prelate! and otheri who had taken pari in the Council, and ao to examine tuch inteUi* 
genu ae they had fumiahed b r^ard to the matter, with the votee Uwy had given, aa 
recorded either by ihemaelvea or othen. arid ail Information tranamitted by lettera from 
the dty of Trent at the time of the Coundl. In doing thla. i have ipared t)o paiiv or 
labour, and have had the good fortune to procure a eight of whole collecllone of note* 
and letter! from peraone who look a large part in thoee negotiaitona and tranttctione. 
When I had thus brought together ao many document!, furniahing twct than auffident 
mauriala for a narrative. 1 resolved to put them in order and form a connected relation 
of them. ** 

We must remember that Sarpi had been acquainted with many men, 
such as Olivo and Borromeo, who had played a rtle in the Council; he 
also had access to the secret Venetian archives and to much private cor¬ 
respondence. Amaud de Ferrier, one of Charles IX's representatives 
at Trent in 1562, later ambassador to Venice and chancellor to Henry 
of Navane and who before his death became a Protestant, furnished 
Sarpi with matter. Hence, on the basis of sources alone, his history is 
noteworthy. Where his archival materials did not suffice, Sarpi used 
older historians, Paolo Giovio, Guicciardini, De Thou, and mainly 
Sleidan—“the notorious Lutheran partisan” “—from whom he copied 
whole passages. But wherever he borrowed from others, printed or 
unprinted, Sarpi had the rare gift of so weaving his material that it al* 
ways formed a literary unity. Though writing with a definite thesis, 
Sarpi never falsifies or perverts; he was much too subtle to be a liar. ”1 
spe^ falsehood never, but truth not to everyone.” The book is ten¬ 
dentious, hostile, bitter: but never dishonest. His galling wit and rapier- 
like style could cut mercilessly into the Jesuits—his Mits npjrss—with¬ 
out the need of distorting facts. His cold and sharp style flayed the 
Jesuit intriguers who used "every disreputable art of packing and of 
corruption." Hence Sarpi’s Sforta del Concilic TridtnHno has long 

'* rdlflQU! min," Siirp> uMd to lay. "ought to holC tloof froRt polltlea” (Lftllv SQ. 

Qi)oi«d from Um AppendU of Ranke’! Ptfin (n. 7). in the trtnalation of B. Foner (Lon¬ 
don, IS91. 9 v.l. 111. 106-C7: for Ranice'i ertticAm of Siriri and Palltvklnl !M 103-9S: In Uh 
tnnilallon ofS. Auctin (Pbiladelphia. lS4t. 2 ▼.). II. 290-304. 

XXXlll (1S52). 194. 
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made “delightful reading " and U as a work of art, “ the most attractive 
produced in Italy during the century." ** 

The Protestants hailed the work with enthusiasm. Milton called 
Sarpi “the great unmasker of the Tridentine Council" Sarpi himself 
doubted his work. “I take it for granted," he wrote (Bk. Ill, 1), "that 
my work will not have a great number of readers, and will be soon 
forgotten, not so much on account of the faults .... as from the na¬ 
ture of the matter, and 1 judge them by what has happened to many 
similar works. But without troubling myself to think whether this 
history will endure for ever or for long, it is enough for me that it should 
for the present be serviceable to those for whom I write it. If there be 
anyone who can turn it to his profit, for him let it be written. Posterity 
will judge of it according to the conjectures of times and affairs," 

Posterity has been favorable, although Rome banned the work even 
before it was printed, and while it circulated in manusaipt. Sarpi's 
book aroused admiration in men like Gibbon, Hallam, Macaulay, Sam¬ 
uel Johnson, and even the judicious Ranke, Carlo Botta, the Italian 
historian, calls the History of ike Council of Trent, "one of the most 
manly and robust works that was ever produced by human genius." " 
Macaulay said that "Fra Paolo is my favourite modem historian." *• 
Rawdon Brown, the historian of Venice, compared Sarpi to Shake¬ 
speare: “The one and the other are perfect writers." * Ar^d Ranke, the 
most poised of professional historians, though he criticizes Sarpi's ten¬ 
dentiousness, speaks highly of his style and concludes that, by his 
method of criticism, Sarpi "laid open a new path.” His work “is the 
first example of a history in which the whole development of the sub¬ 
ject is accompanied by unceasing censures." " 

■ Kor Uu aent«nce from *nd vtriow commenU qixotcd in thit putgraph tee Pre* 

Mfved Sffliih, CuUvr4 (n. 1), (, 203^. 

S«rp<*i hia(ory «Bt Am publUud »i London In 1610 m ffitwia dtl Cpneilic ihdtiuino 
Pittto SetH PoltM. thi« pteudonym bdng «n inigran for Paolo Snrpio Voneco. It wm 
princod wKhMt the nutiMr'i knowtedfo; Sarpi had loaned hla nuAuacrlpt to Marco Antonio 
do DominU, who took a copy of it to London. The ouVUile of tho work, whkh wee dedkaced 
to Jamea 1, road; ''In whkh are unveded all tha ArtiAeoe of the Court of Rome to prevent 
the Truth of Dogmee from being made plain, and the Iteform of the Papacy and of the Church 
from being dealt with.” The 2nd Italien edition tppoarad at Geneva In 16SS; there were 
Mvcral Pr^h tranaJatlena, of whkh one of the beat U that of Le Courayer, pubi iehed In 11S6 
with veluabte notee. tn the three yean following tha Ant Iiahan edition, iMtween ISIS and 
JS22. three Latin oditione appeared. An Sngliah tranalatkrv wm leaued by Sir Nathanael 
Brent at London in 1620; the reprint of thie in 16?6 contakna a1eo a life of Sarpi [written by 
Puigaruto MlcanaioJ. But Brent'e venlon vae ao Imperfxt that in the following century 
Samuel Johneon be^n a new ooe, which he did not eeetplete. Moat recent Jlalken venlen 
la the edition by OlovanAl Gambarin (Bar), 1965, S v.; Scrittori dTtalla, nee. 161^). 

• RoWUon. Ff Path Ssrpi (n. 18), )«6. • !M., 147. * /Md. 147<H6. 

■ Pee Ranke'e critkim tee above, n. 24. Pneerved Smith, •/ A/adrn Cvllurt 

(rt. I), I, 267 writee: ”My Anal judgment ie that, vhereae the Venetian hiatorian'e narrative 
wae oceaaiofially warped from the etrlet truth by Mae. It generally conformed to the better 
eiandarde of critklam and of accuney prevailing when It waa written," 

The HiiWy of lAe Cpvntii Trtnt haa obecu^ the little known fact that Svpl waa alic 
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Sarpi’s great histoiy of the Council of Trent had a similar effect as 
the Magdeburg Cenlurm: it put Rome on the defensive, especially 
since the Venetian’s work was full of sarcasm and malice. Once again a 
refutation was in order, and the papacy chose Terentio Alciati, a Jesuit 
of the Collegio Romano, to make a r^y to Sarpi. Alciati collected 
and compiled a vast amount of data, but died (in I6S1) before he 
could complete his work. Goswin Nickel, the Jesuit general, then 
selected Sforza Pallavicino (1607-67) for the task, in the same 
spirit, to quote Pallavicino, *'as a condottiere appoints one of his 
soldiers.” 

Pallavicino came from a princely family, but relinquished title and 
fortune to enter the Society of Jesus. After serving as professor of the* 
ology at the Collegio Romano and confessor to Pope Alexander VI II, 
Pallavicino was. despite his objections, appointed cardinal (1659). In 
order to refute Sarpi, Pallavicino ransacked the archives and libraries 
of Rome, having full access to secret and unpublished documents. With 
so much rich material he could have written a comprehensive history 
of the Council. Unfortunately he was not at liberty to be an impartial 
historian, but was in duty bound to refute the great Venetian step by 
step. "1 desire,” Pallavicino says in the opening pages of his work, "to 
begin my narration at the precise point where Soave (Sarpi) begins his, 
in order that, by always proceeding in company with him, I may place 
the reader on his guard, to the end that I may guide him through cer- 

(he euthor ol a larf e number of hUtoncO'POlemicaJ worbi. He tranilated GerNn’i A Tj4oiut 
end RneUuiem en Uw VeiHiiy «f Sxeemmunieaiieni. to whicb Cardinal Bellirmine made a 
Ttply, and Sarpi a counler*Kp1y in lui d D^enet eieinsl (kt OppoiMien Madt by Bellermiiie 
(e Gewa. Another trcaUae el Sarpi’a vu an attaek on Paul V, ^m^eraHons a} Ctmuru 
^ f‘epe Paul V d|siAU ik* Sertne RtpublU «/ Veniu. earryini on iha litle-pafc a poiotad quo¬ 
tation from the Ptalma {CIX, 2S); " MaJed leant UJ i, a tu banedteea." Two other treatiaaa on 
the lame Mbiicta were: A Periiculcr Hitiery ej tbe Tkinft ihel Femd beheem Pept Pml V 
end iA« Strme Rtpublit of Vmiu. slvloc iba iBCii <tl (ha case, ard Tkt Riihu ^ Bemtitnt 
Blended efeinsi the Exanmunitettens e>W tnletdicU of ^e^. stating the pnnciplis of Um 
icnigglee between leeular lovemmenls md the papacy. 

In 1610 Sar^ published a moreeonsideraMc work. A Ituiafy ol BeeUtietiieel Bentflctt. trae* 
iflg subject from the time of the Apcaclea to the unscrupulous nepotiim of Paul V. Oibbon 
ealM this a "g^en volume,” In 1611 Sarpi prodiread Tkt Origm. Petut, Lew. Cimww. 
aicd Uw of 1*4 iHduiiahn in lk4 dfy eM Deminien of Vtnito. pro^^ how Venics raalstsd 
the papal Inquisition. Two twin later (ISIS), tha Venetian friar published two treatlaai: 
5fneiueriVr/»r Offtndm ar>d immmily^ 1*4 Clergy, attacking theetirteal abusa of aanctuarM 
as cages of unclan Urde” and "dana of thievea”; Crotlul called the Senelvetm Sarpi'a 
"great work.” Sarpl’s Hietefy^tkt U»mk» crltklaed thcae Dalmatian ^tas who damaged 
Venetian eommarea "under the epecial patronage of the Church." Hk Sytitm of Bdueeiian 
iiirti by ik4 Josuiit is a sharp Indktmsni of ths Sodetr of Jssus, pointing out that * never 
from their schools earns forth a aon obedient to hie father, loving to his country, and dutiful to 
his prince." 

Sea PUSTW. 34<M2: DR. XXXIK (1S62), 164^, 19?^: and Ranke's cHtkisra (saa 
n. U), The Itlefis dil Ceiuiite it Trtnu of Pallavicino was published at Rome, l6S6-6^$ a 
Latin translatioA by Glattino appeared at Antwerp In 1670. in 6 vo1a.: a Praaeb translation 
was publtohod at Paris, 1S44-46. 3 vole.; and a German tranalation by T. F. Klltacbe at Augi* 
burg, )S3S*36. 6 v, in 4, Pallavicino was also the author of aa inconplete Dtlla rife di <4i«* 
oendre VH UM einfas (Prato. IS99-40, 2 v, la 1;. 
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Uin passages lest he should stumble through ignorance, where through 
bad feith he seeks to lead him down into the precipice.” 

The first volume of Pallavicino’s Isloria dtl Concilio di Trenlc was 
published at Rome in 1656. It is packed full of rich data, much of 
which had not been at Sarpi*s disposal. But, forced to make a selection, 
the Jesuit historian naturally chose what was favorable to the papacy 
and its cause and suppressed (not unlike Sarpi) what was unfavorable; 
the documents, for example, showed that if the pope had shown a more 
conciliatory dispoution toward the Protestants there would have been 
a chance of reconciliation: but Pallavicino omitted data which proved 
that papal obstinacy prevented the Protestants from being represented 
at the Council. 

Pallavicino gives a list of "errors"—361 of them—which he attrib* 
utes to Sarpi, He is nowhere consciously dishonest, although his treat¬ 
ment of certain documents is biassed. But the "errors” of which he 
accuses Sarpi are frequently either trivial or untrue. Where Pallavicino 
is unable to refute Sarpi, he flatly says that the Venetian was wrong; 
that he had made statements without proof, Sometimes the Jesuit 
historian, to make out a good case, tears documents out of their con¬ 
text and presents them for a special purpose. Thus, for instance, in re¬ 
futing Sarpi's statement that there was a treaty between the pope and 
the king of France, Pallavicino quotes Suriano for the statement that 
the Holy Father was not allied with France, whereas Suriano says that 
there was no treaty in actual writing. The Jesuit historian’s main pur¬ 
pose is to discredit Sarpi. to place the papacy in a favorable light, and to 
throw the blame of the shortcomings of the Council on the Protestants. 

The Istoria is, therefore, not only partisan but also lacks what Sarpi’s 
work possessed: style and brilliance. Where the Venetian friar waa 
terse and clear, the Roman Jesuit was "obscure, diffuse, and shallow." 
Often, out of sheer incapacity. Pallavicino passed over important mat¬ 
ters without seeing their significance. "His intellect,” Ranke concludes 
his fair analyris, "has something weighty and cumbrous in its char¬ 
acter. His talent was for the most part displayed in making phrases 
and devising subterfuges: his style is overloaded with words.” ** 

In one sense the whole historiography of Catholic Europe in the six¬ 
teenth century was a part of the historiography of the Counter- 
Reformation. But the historiography of the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
48) was a particular and fuul phase of the epoch. So prolonged a 

•* App«ndlx to hb Popu. Ir. by FocMr (ISSl), HI. 197. 

A» ^lltvlctno ttuched S«rpi, «o ltddeuar Ptliivieino. or nthv vindictttd 

SftTpi. In hit r«artrhw Cm<i7ii TriitnHni (Zurich, 1S60. 2 v.). Thw Rodins. 

TitdtHlini ffriiat tnexiinfta (4 v.), counier*vindicjit^ Piill«vlc>no kn this wdltiM bottle of the 
books 
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general European war inevitably brought forth a number of critics and 
defenders, apologists and nanators. The various accounts differ in their 
approach, their method, their subject matter; some have a religious 
point of view, others are national, still others are polemical, and many 
are personal. Perhaps the best way to treat this complex subject is to 
follow it chronologically.** 

Among the polemical writers, the first in point of time is Caspar 
Scioppius (1576>I649) from the Palatinate; he studied in Heidelberg 
and Ingolstadt, and, at the age of twenty-two. joined the Catholic 
Church. He became a prominent philologist and jurist, devoting much 
of his restless energy to fighting the Protestants in a violent and bitter 
manner. His hand was ‘' aga inst aU the world, ’ ’ including Cicero, * * whom 
he spared as little as he did his own contemporaries.” ** This "most 
foul-mouthed of the literary gladiators of the century ” •* threw the first 
bomb in the Thirty Years’ War in the form of a vehement polemic, 
Classtcum Belli Sacri (1619), instigating the Catholic princes against the 
"heretical and rebellious’ Protestants. Matthias Bemegger. a Protestant 
teacher of history at Strassburg, made a stinging reply in his Proeliim 
Pacts OccenlaScioppianc Belli Sam (Strassburg, 1620).** 

The War started in Bohemia in 1618, where the tradition of religious 
dissent dated back to the time of Hus two centuries before. Two con¬ 
temporary Bohemians wrote accounts of this period, interestii^ly 
enough, in the vernacular rather than in Latin. One was Count William 
Slavata (b, 1572), coundllor and friend of Emperors Ferdinand II and 
III; the other was Paul Skala, a Protestant. 

Slavata, originally a member of the Bohemian Brotherhood, joined 
the Catholic Church, and was one of the officials thrown from the win¬ 
dow of the palace at the time of the famous “Befenestration” of 
Prague which started the Thirty Years' War, As a high official of the 
emperor, Slavata was largely responsible for the restoration of Catholi¬ 
cism in Bohemia. Hence his Memoirs, covering the period 1608 to 1619, 
have great historic importance, though they are pmisan.*^ 

■Kicterliru h«ve dividod tho Ti)ir» Ymn' Wir into flv* p«rtod»: Um OohemUin, ISIS- 
SO: iba PtlaUn«. 1621-23: th« Duith. 1S26-2S: t&t Swsdlih. lS30-36i tnd (be French, 
ISSSH8. For a eompnihmtiivt blbilofrtphy the Hiiwy. IV. SOl-70. 

M HiJIam. LUffolurt ffwrept {n. S}, II, pt Uk, S70. 

Mo4*rH Hitttfy, IV, 113. 

•On Scimiue (in C«rm»n: Seboope), m the ertkle by M. NocM kn AUimUm iruUtki 
XXXIIl (ISOD. 479-S4: on hb opponent Beme«|tr mo Wegole. iM.. U (1S7S). 
412-13. Cooteenpoary lllrature indudoi CMii/rwM BiUI Serf(; Drr macMiit Alarm utkktn 
mUHiH . , . Cs<^«f Setappiui . . . tmaeki (1619): Bin gtHnSHckaa t/nS ekHpouianitUt 
BtetH<kin: Wat aan its aetrUnnittn ffant Catpan Stioppi ttuHiruitt" Bu<h tm. CUttifim 
Bilh Saeri tu Mlm (1619); and Juftu* Melcr, Jurii pupliei fuouiia t«pn«tu: 5na« Pn- 
Usjoniti JuTt Caaaarta ktiHki. tl uUina lupplieia affieitrUi . . . Contra tantvinatiiM C. 
Sekeppii CWtitum ltatlali*m (StroMburi, 1633). _ 

* See Count LOUow. LHluTea on Iht HklOTioHJofBoktmia (Loadon. lOOS). 72-73. Slevete « 
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Paul Skala se Zhore (b. 15S3) Ib an histonan of more importance than 
Slavata. A Protestant, he was educated at the Univesity of Witten- 
berg, and, upon returning to his native city, began an active participa¬ 
tion in politics, finally joining the court of ^ederick V, the short-lived 
king of Bohemia, whom he followed into exile, 

While living in retirement at Freiburg in Saxony, Skala devoted his 
time to historical studies- His Histmt Cirkemi. written in Czech, is 
the "most extensive as well as the moat valuable" history of the Church 
in Bohemia, beginning with the conversion of the heathen and ending 
with the “terrible subjection" of Christianity to the "yoke of anti- 
Christ,” that is, the year 1623. The last portion of the work gives vivid 
accounts of the recent period in which Skala himself had participated; 
his account of the "D^enestration" is especially brilliant.” Mention 
should also be made of two minor contemporary Bohemian historians, 
Andrew of Hebenfeld, author of the Bellum Bohemievm, an account of 
the battle of White Mountain, in which Andrew fought; and Paul 
Stransky, who while in exile in Holland wrote Rtpublica Bojema (1643). 

Sweden's participation in the great war stimulated an interest in his¬ 
torical studies in that country. In 1644 (^een Christina ordered Philip 
Bogisiaus Chemnitz to write an account of the war, giving him permis¬ 
sion to use the archives and correspondence, especially the papers of 
Oxenstiema. Chemnitz had made his reputation by his famous anti- 
imperialist pamphlet, Disserlalio de rations status in Imptrio nostro 
Romano Germanico (1640), written under the pseudonym Hippolitus a 
Lapide. Four years after he began, in 1648, he published the first part 
of Der kimislich sekwedische in Teulsckland gefiihrU Kritg, or Bellum 
Sueco-Germanicum, coverir^ the period to 1636; the second part ap¬ 
peared in Stockholm in 1653, and the last two, to the year 1646, finally 
were printed in Stockholm in 1855-59. It is an interesting reflection 
on the linguistic situation in Europe that the first three parts of Chem¬ 
nitz' Swedish history were written in both German and Latin, and the 
fourth section in German only. The history, though critical and full of 
source materials, lacks unity and style; it is a dry, chronological, de¬ 
tailed work of an official nature. Chemnitz' theory was that the Habs- 
burgs were responsible for the war, and that Gustavus Adolphus there¬ 
fore acted on the defensive, against Austrian domination.” 

Mtmpifs (FtmHfi were edlud JOMf Jirteek Ui tho Menumtttia B^bmiea, ed. by 

A. Cindely (Pragus. 1SS5-70;. 

■l.Ufsov (n. 36), 73-01, Th« Hist«fit Cirknm wai odltcd by K. Tieftrunk in 2 v. in 
Ihe ffisWiat Boktnie*. 

"On Chennlia kc M. Ritter in H2, CIX <1912). 333-36: Wscblr. SSS: th« articlQ by 
Fr, Wchcr In Allitmtinf grv/xAe ffitfropkii, IV (1S76}, 114-16; P. GallaU 'Off keititlick 
tfkieftliftht in TtuUeM/anS tt/Ukrit Ktitg' its Bciisl9$ FhUipp wa CAMia/te uni uint Qmlltn 
(Frauen feld. 1902); Benjajnln Chapman, rk* Hittmy of Guslimi Aialpkm oni ^ tk» Tkitty 
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Almost the exact antitheeis of Chemnitz, at least as regards the treat* 
(nent of the subject, was Francis Christoph Khevenhiiller, Count of 
Franckenburg (d. 1650), the Austrian statesman who wrote AnnaUs 
Ferdirmdfi in twelve volumes with many engravings. The work, un¬ 
like that of Chemnitz which deals only with Sweden, covers the whole 
period of the War. Naturally it is pro-Habsburg and pro-Catholic; but 
despite inaccuracies and an inevitable bias, it is one of the most valuable 
sources on the Thirty Years’ War.** 

On the French side we have the works of Cardinal Richelieu and 
Marquis de Feuqui6res. In view of Richelieu’s position and rOle in the 
Thirty Years’ War, his Mimoirts are of paramount importance; as a 
source on the period the work is invaluable, despite its natural pro 
French bias. The material for the book was collected by trained as¬ 
sistants who probably drew up the first draft. The cardinal himself, 
however, revised the final composition. Isaac Manasses de Pas, Mar¬ 
quis de Feuqui^, saw active service in the War as a soldier and diplo¬ 
mat, participating In the campaigns of 1636-38. His Uitres tnMilts, 
containing much rich material, did not appear until two and a half 
centuries after the events they record. “ 

A large number of foreigners, participants and victors, left records 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Most of them are not of a h^ caliber, either 
intellectually or historically, and it would be an improper use of space 
to detail them. One may mention Robert Munro’s Expediium (London, 
1637); Sydnam Pointz’ Rtlaiwn: Vittorio Siri’a A/erewrs/ThomasCarve’s 
(or Carew, the Irish call him O’Corrain) Hinerarium and his Rmim 
Gemanicarum, 1617^2. Epitome (1641); Caraffa’s Commeniario 
(Col^^e, 1639); Gelearzo Priorato’s Jstoria della guerra (3 v., Venice, 
1640); (^eral Raimondo Montecuccoli’s Mmorie della guerre (Latin 
edition, Vienna, 1718; French edition, Paris, 1712, and Amsterdam, 
1770). 

Not much more can be said of moat of the contemporary German 


Yfgrt’ W*t (London. 1SS6>. Chnonltt* work wm «<Utod ond continued by Semnel Pufondorf 
(1632-94) who, oner Mrvin| Sweden, trenorerred hll loyaldoe end utiviUa to Brendenburf. 
Purecider/ bdonn, theroferc. w e ieter period end will bo corwUered alio In connection with 
the devdopmeni of politke) theory: ••• PurrsK. 249-52. and Bluer, toe. eti.. 936H1. 

• Annalti Pirdrtondfi. Citr BttehfttkHnf K«ymt FtriMnii // (L^p«, 

lt21-26. 12 V.) 1 lee tloo Sernhard Caerwenka. 0/e KktmkulUf: Ofchichu CtykUcUs, 
mil kiOHiPtr BtratktMUtuHt dee /?. j4kthm»4ffU (ViaiM, ISST): W^f, C«e*/rWie*e 

BiUer OtiimMh (Vienna, 1873-30, 8 v,), vol. II; Dahljntnn-Walli, OutlUntuHii itt 
ituiKkm Geec*(<iUe {9th ed., Ldpcif, 1931). no. 10601. _ __ ,. 

On Richclieu't MtmoirH aoc M. Ritter in HZ. CIX (1912). 332-33; and d Avend In JS. 
1S68. TO, 154-76, 4«*S20, and 18M, pp. 107-25, 300-18; •)» Rkhard Lod|C, Kicktlttv 
(Lendon 1896), Rkbclieu’i Ulfrn. iiuttwIionM « ptpitti /4MI were edited 

by AvenH (Paria. 1853-77, 8 v.). For FcuquiJrea, ao« Mmitts it M. to wett * 

. . . unlment tn KoaiMfi iwr to pif^n (London. 1736-60, 6 v.), and Ltum inUtttt ita 
Ftu^uihu. ed. by £t. Calli^ (Parle. 154S-46, 5v.). 
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historians and compUers, whether Protestant or Catholic. Michael 
Caspar Lundorp (b. 1580) was a peculiar phenomenon of a Lutheran 
who wrote pro-Catholic and pro-Habsburg history- His Bellum SexencU 
eifiU Gemonicum, written in German (Frankfort, 1622-23), describes 
the hrst years of the war. Another pro-Hab$burg work is that of the 
Jesuit Christopher Ott (b. 1612) who wrote AHistoria nova shuU notiri 
XV11 (Innsbruck, 1662). dealing with the reign of the Habsburgs dur¬ 
ing the Thirty Years’ War. Another group of historians, those connected 
with the Theoirum Ewopaeum. need only be mentioned in passing; 
among them were John Peter Lotich (1M8-1669), Goithard Arthur 
(b. 1570}» and Eberhard Wassenburg. 

The Thirty Years’ War in destroying the material bases of German 
culture also Balkanized the Empire. Few intellectual works of any 
importance appeared in Germany until the time of Leibniz. Historical 
scholarship reached a low-water mark, especially after the Peace of 
Westphalia, which, by smashing the Imperial Cc^titution, split Ger¬ 
many into innumerable petty principalities with their particuJariat 
loyalties and petty interests. With the exception of Seckendorf $ (1626- 
9^ Commeniarius kUlaricuo (Leipzig, 16^), no German history of 
any value appeared for almost a century. German scholarship and 
thought did not revive until the period of the Aufklarung, the era of 
Enlightenment, in the ^hteenth century.** 

»See B. Srdmaan»dOrfl«r, "Zw G«»chichte und Gwfhichfttfhrcibung dM drdaeigjlhn^ 
Kriegs," HZ. XIV (1865). M4; on lh« diswirous cultural dTectt of the war sn also $. K. 
PadovAr. Are the Germane?” in Fottipt XIIl (1S34^}, SOS^IS. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


HISTORIANS OF THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE 
(15S&-89). AND OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV (1589-1610) ^ 

T he 1559 marks a naw stage m French history and historical 

writing. Hitherto the Reformation had been mainly restricted 
to the small bourgeois and artisans, the gens (imides who were not 
given to hghting; but in the last years of Henry H the new religion be* 
gan to make converts among the nobility, the men of the sword who 
would fight fen: thdr ideas and make a political issue of religious prin* 
ciples. The time was ripe for a conflict of ideas, because France was 
deeply involved in international politics, and because the royal author¬ 
ity was facing stror^ opposition. In Germany the Reformation had 
long been reduced to a question of power-politics, and the French crown, 
fightir^ the Catholic emperor, had as little scruples in allying itself with 
the Lutheran heretics as it had in allying with the Turks. 

In 1559 the protracted dynastic wars which had begun in 1494 were 
temporarily ended by the Treaty of Cateau-Cambr^sis; at the same time 
the Huguenots, as the French Calvinists were called, consolidated their 
ever-increasing numbers and perfected their organization. Supported 
by a^esave petty nobles and rich merchants, Calvinism had an ex¬ 
cellent o^anizational machine, based upon local consistories, provincial 
synods, and national meetings; it automatically became a formidable 
political power, threatening the crown. In the next thirty years France 
was ruled by a line of weak kings and a corrupt court; hence the con¬ 
flicting parties—Catholic, Huguenot, and Fo/iVi^<“had more or less 
free range for their activities, each, under the cloak of religion, striving 
to win control over the throne. The religious wars were fought both 
by the sword and the pen, and the pen became increasingly more "his¬ 
torical.” The excessive and impassioned claims of the politico-religious 
parties caused curious minds to investigate the origins and meaning 
of institutions. Each group needed an elaborate rationale for its activ¬ 
ities and the resulting intellectual speculation brought great gains both 
to historiography and political theory. 

Every faction had its own historians. Henry IV encouraged d'Au- 

• Henri Heueer. Ltt tourm et rkiMoin dt Frtnti {Pvie. 19Ce-I5. 4 vO. vol. HI, Ui xwmee 
2SS9~1SS9. end vol. IV. Menti IV. ises-16l0~ These two veliiiDce are compro- 
beittive and complete eurveye. 
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bignS to write hie history, and Catherine de Medici supported La 
Popelini^re for the same purpose. The "moderate ” Catholic De Thou's 
history was condemned at Rome, while that of the moderate Protestant 
La Pc^lini^ was censured by the synod of La Rochelle. With few 
exceptions, therefore, the historians must be judged and classified ac¬ 
cording to their party afhliations. For the sake of historical methodology 
it is also necessary to divide the works written according to types, of 
which there are roughly four: memoirs, chronicles, national histories, 
and universal histories. 

The memoirs were generally written by men of action, military, diplo¬ 
matic, or ecclesiastical. Sometimes the authors were motivated a 
boastful spirit, more often by a need for justification or direct defense 
against accusers. Occasionally, notably in the case of Monluc, memoirs 
were written because the authors believed their careers worthy to be 
remembered, It needs also to be emphasized that the Renaissance had 
had a far-reaching effect upon the development of personality, possibly 
as a reaction to Che Middle Ages when men were supposed to cherish a 
sense of humility. Dynastic wars, explorations, and the revival of the 
dashes all tended to put a premium upon aggressive personalities, 
adventurers, condottieri, soldiers of fortune, navigators, and buccaneers. 
The classics gave a justification and set a model, for Caesar’s Com- 
rntrUarm and Plutarch's Um became more than just literary patterns. 
"Plutarch," said the contemplative Montaigne, “is the Man for me," 
and, probably expressing the best thought of the age, he insisted that 
histories should written by men who had had practical experience. 

The ooly good Hiitorke are thcae that have been vrit by the Pertoos theoielvee who 
commaaded in the AJTaire whereof they write, or who have pajtidpeted in the Cortduct 
of them. or. at least, who have had the Conduct of cthera of the aame Nature. . . . 
What can a Man expect frem a Physician, wlio will undertake to write of War; or from 
a mere Scholar, treating upon the Designi of Princes? * 

Written long after the events had taken place and often based merely 
upon unsupported memory, the memoirs are frequently inaccurate and 
must be read with caution, especially as autobiographers generally 
have a tendency to emphasize that in which they are personally con¬ 
cerned. The value of the memoirs, on the other hand, lies in their color, 
in the personal element, in their intimate touches, in their revelation 
of purposes which formal historians frequently overlook—in short, in 
the vast range of imponderabilia not found in official documents. 

Of the Huguenot memoirists the best-known is Francois de la Noue 
(1531-91), a gallant Breton gentleman sumamed Bras’de-fer. He 
was a famous and brilliant commander who served under Coligny and 

• MonigfgMt’t Snoj^t. ir. by C. Cotton (Lorvdwi, X7«), II, 97-88. 
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Cond6i was known both for his daring and humanity. He was taken 
prisoner at Jamac and Moncontour in 1569, lost his ann at Fontenay-le- 
Comte in 1570 (and supplied its place with an iron one, whence his sur¬ 
name): commanded the forces of La Rochelle; was imprisoned by the 
Spaniards 1580-65: and was mortally wounded at Lamballe in 1591. 
While a Spanish prisoner of war. La Noue composed the Disc^rs pelt- 
el militaira, twenty-six discourses in all, the last of which has been 
called his memoirs. The hrst four discourses paint a vivid picture of 
the anarchy of contemporary France, the remedy for which, the pious 
soldier points out, lies in a closer observance of the Decalogue: in the 
following discourses he proposes education as a cure for the corruption 
of the nobility. The rest of the book deals with military tactics and 
political theory, as well as autobiographic "observations on several 
things" that happened to him between 1562 and 1570, although La 
Noue is modest and self-effacing. Despite his rigorous Calvinism, La 
Noue is fair to his opponents, cimous about ideas, and his style is 
simple, direct, and vivacious. There is a surprising tolerance in this puri¬ 
tanical Calvinist; he was deeply hurt by the religious wars; and, con¬ 
sidering all Frenchmen as brothers, he advocated a union of the mod¬ 
erates and the Huguenots. He dispJayed a remarkable analysis of the 
mental condition of the sixteenth century and deplored that French youth 
of his early days read too much of Amadis de Gaul and their elders 
too much of MachiaveJli;he condemned the delusion of military grandeur 
and the fantastic and fruitless campaigns in Italy for three reigns. 

The most fascinating Catholic memoirs are those of Blaise de Monluc 
(1503-77), a Gascon soldier who v-as the complete antithesis of the 
tolerant La Noue. Where the Huguenot soldier was just and modest, 
the Catholic soldier was cruel and vain. Monluc was typical of the brave 
and boastful military men of the age, hot-tempered, reckl^, quarrel¬ 
some, but at the same time blunt and frank- These qualities must be 
stressed, for they permeate his famous Cmmeniaries which Henry IV 
called the "soldier’s Bible" and which others have dubbed a "mili¬ 
tary breviary.” Surprising as it may seem in a soldier, Monluc’s analysis 
of the contemporary political forces showed keen penetration. 

In 1670 Monluc, wounded when a "Harquebuse-shot clapt into his 
face," retired to his estate in Gascony and devoted the next seven years 
of his life to managing his anceetral acres and to dictating his memoirs. 
The book, Monluc frankly confesses, was an apology "pour la deffense 
de mon honneur et reputation,” against the accusations of treason, 
bribery, and cowardice. Many pages, therefore, are devoted to what 
he claims to be his acts of generosity, disinterested services, and loyalty 
to the king. 
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The Commeniaries cover the period from 1521 to 1576. While for the 
^riod up to 1561 he used documents and notee—Pasquier and De Thou 
both say Monluc kept a record of his activities with a view to 
wntmg a history later, an opinion which is rejected by Monluc's editor— 
he relied largely upon his memory for the early years, and boasted that 
God had given him a great memory/' His style is as racy as his mem- 
wy 18 vivid. He had a gift for pithy and illuminating expressions and 
despite his vanity and boastfulness his memoirs are one of the great 
twks of the sixteenth century. He wrote, as he said, "with the pen 
of a soldier, and a Gascon, who has writ his life truly, and in the stile 
of a soldier," Proud of the success he had achieved in life, proud of his 
literary ability, the Gascon soldier was sure that he had written a great 
book. "Do not disdain," he advises his potential readei's, "you who 
desire to follow arms instead of reading Amadis di GauU and Launalot 
4u laki to spend sometimes an hour in reading what I have done and in 
taking notice of what I have been, in this treatise which I leave behind 
me, * 


Less valuable are the memoirs of Gaspard de Tavannes (1509-73) 
who, like Monluc, was a courageous and brilliant soldier, a Catholic 
and a marshal. His Mhnoitti were not written by himself but by his 
J^, a zealous Leaguer, in the years 1616 to 1621, when Jean was 
m enle. The book, for which the elder Tavannes' papers were utilized 
was mt^ded as a defense of his military activities, covering the period 
the aviJ wars to 1573, They were written about half a century after 
the events, a fact which explains their confused chronology and gra¬ 
tuitous mterpolations- ^ 

Intdlwtu^y f^ above Tavannes was the soldier and diplomat 
Michel de (^telnau (1520-92). A man of high scholarship and 
charming moderation, Castelnau acquired wide experience on his diplo¬ 
matic missions to Germany, Italy, Spain, England, and Scotland. He 
partici^ted m various battles, was ambassador to London from 1575 
^ Catholics to join Henry IV. Castelnau’s 
trMtmg of the years from 2559 to 1570, were written in Eng- 
land and published by hia son about forty years later, in 1621, for the 
author had no intention of giving his life to the public. The book, there- 

^ ^ ^ intimate 

knowledge of distinguished personalities—including (^leen Elizabeth 
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whom Cadtelnau admired—and secret diplomatic transactions. Castel* 
nau, said Le Laboureur, the editor of the French edition of 1659, “knew 
the designs and seaet springs” of all the important leaders of his time. 

Except for the last portion of the work, in which he records his re* 
Sections on the internal history of France, Castelnau conlined himself 
to hU own experiences. Aware of the dangers inherent in the doctrines 
of the Protestant Heformers, he was not blind to the shortcomings of 
the Catholics. He opposed violence in religious matters. "My son," he 
comments in connection with the religious wars, "you may judge from 
hence, that the Spiritual sword, that is, the good example of the pastors 
of the churches, their charity, preaching, and other pious works are 
better means to extirpate heresy, and restore those who have erred, to 
the right way, than the Temporal one, which destroys and sheds our 
neighbour’s blood. The more the people endeavor to remove it by vio* 
lent means, the more they increase it." * 

As a stylist Castelnau also ranks high. He wrote with admirable 
succinctness and clarity. The following is his picture of Paris in 1560: 

Pahs is ths capital of aU the kingdom, and one of the most famoua in the world, as 
well for the splendour of Its parlement (which Is an illuathous company of thirty judges 
attended by three hundred advocates and more, who have reputation in all Christendom 
of being the best seen in homao laws and acquainted with justice) as for its faculty of 
theology and for the other tongues and sdences, which shine more in tl^ town than in 
any other In the world, beadw the mechanic arts and the marvellous traihc wtdch render 
ii very populous, rich, and opulent: in such sort that the other towns of France end all 
the magistrates and aubjects have their eyes directed thither as the model of thar dec!* 
^na and their political administratlone. 

The works of Pierre de Bourdeilles (1540-1614), known as Brantflrne, 
do not strictly belong among memoirs, but they ^ould be listed here 
because they are biographic in content. Brantdme was a courtier, ad¬ 
venturer. and something of a diplomat: he admits that he was always 
"joggling, meandering, vagabonding," and in the course of his wander¬ 
ings he met many distinguished persons. Keeping notes on his observa¬ 
tions, he later composed a series of more or less scandalous books, the 
most important of which are Livi$ of Illustrious Ladies, Lives of lllttS‘ 
trious Men and Great Captains, and Spanish Rodomontades. Sensitive to 
spectacular events, pomps, tournaments, balls, Brantbme describes 
these in vivid terms, always with an eye to the dramatic and the cor¬ 
rupt. He is superficial, uncritical, credulous, possessing the gifts of the 

* Michael 4e CmicImu, Mtmirs of On fUipa Frtntit H onS ChorUa tX of Pronto, tr. 
into Englieb by Georfc Kelly (London. 1724). I2S-2S. Th« Preach l«xt le prltited In J. P. 
Michaud and B. Peujoulat, NouooUt coUotiion du pour i fkisutto it Ffontt. 

cte. (Paria, 1S3S.>3S, S2 v.), IX, i. 4CIS-SS4: and in C. B. Peticot, Coitottion comptkt it* mimitts 
rtislifa i niaUifi it Pronet (Piria, lSl»-29,131 v J, vol. XXXlll. 
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clever journalist rather than those of the meditative historian. Although 
he utilized some sources, such as Monluc and SJeidan, he copied care¬ 
lessly. To give verisimilitude to his scandalous tales, he prefaces his re- 
marks by the words “He said to me . - ."when he means " I have read 
that . . Perhaps he was conscious of his defects, for he defended 
himself on the ground of irresponsibility, "Of that," he said, "which 
1 have learned from others, if t make a mistake, I am not responsible 
for it"; and again, "whether the account is true or false, 1 shall not 
take the pains to hnd out." * 

The journals or Mirnoirn^Joumaux of the sixteenth century were a 
continuation of their medieval prototypes. The difference was one of 
detail. Whereas the medieval chronide recorded events without com¬ 
ment, its Reformation continuator, the Journal, went into greater de¬ 
tail and elaboration. Unlike the memoirists, the journal writers had 
little regard for form of presentation, merely recording events as they 
occurred; but like the memoir writers the journalists were also party 
members, upholding their particular factions. 

One of the best chroniclers of this sort was Pierre Victor La Palma, 
known as Palma-Cayet (1525-1610), a Catholic who became a Calvinist 
and finally returned to the original faith at the time when Henry IV be¬ 
came converted. Henry IV, wishing to perpetuate the memory of his reign, 
appointed Palma-Cayet his official chionc^pher. The two products of 
Palma-Cayet's pen were the Ckrcnolosie runmaiTe, covering the period 
horn 1589 to 1598, and the Chronohsi^ S€pienatrt, concluding the events 
up to 1601; the latter work was written first and is inferior to the former. 

The CkTOTUfloiig nosenairt is a carefully planned and closely reasoned 
book. One French historian has called it the "most eminent monument 
of historical erudition in the Lime of Henry IV." The work, as its title 
indicates, is divided into nine books, each dealing with one year, be¬ 
ginning with the reign of Henry IV and the outbreak of hostilities with 
the League and Spain, and ending with the Peace of Vervins in 1598- 
Not only does the author trace the main occurrences but he also elabo¬ 
rates the rise and fall of political parties and records the principal devel¬ 
opments in contemporary Europe. This is not only a work of inter¬ 
pretation but it is also enriched by important documents which are 

* Por tte edjllfln ot Bnnlfifn9*i woriu m Otutrtt 4t Pima 4t BautMllt 
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sometimes quoted in full. Palma-Cayet's knowledge of official docu¬ 
ments and contemporary political writings gives his work an authen¬ 
ticity and authority which few other histories of the time possess. Un¬ 
fortunately he did not have a philosophical mind. He analyses events, 
but has no mind for cause and effect. He is blind to the self-interest of 
parties and leaders and ignores motives. His services, therefore, are 
those of an erudite and a careful editor. 

Politically, if not religiously, Pierre de L'Estoile (1546'16 U)* re¬ 
sembled Palma-Cayet. Althou^ a Catholic. L’Estoile was a krm poli^ 
ligut, a moderate, and steered clear of political factions. A Parisian 
bourgeois and jurist, L’Estoile had a vide reading knowledge and a 
passion for collecting engravings, medals, books, pamphlets, and broad¬ 
sides. He was in the habit of noting all events, trivial or important, 
which attracted his attention and the result was a journal of priceless 
value to the student of social and political life of the time. 

L'Estoile’s Mhnoires-Journaux. extending from 1574 to 1611, is a 
mine of detailed information. At the head of all his manuscript pages 
he wrote: Miki ei non aliis, thus indicating that his joumaux were in¬ 
tended for himself and not for the public; he was therefore free to ex¬ 
press himself and escaped the temptation of flattery and the fear of in¬ 
jury. On the other hand, the journals have the weakness of their virtue. 
Writing for himself, only, the author had no need to arrange his ma¬ 
terials chronologically or pay any attention to construction. Important 
facts are mixed with trifUr^ anecdotes; superstitious belief astrological 
observations, the mention of epidemics, the details of home life, vital 
statistics and prices, are scattered throughout the journals. The result 
is a hopeless confusion, but it must be stressed that even trivia may have 
social value and anecdotes possess historic significance. L’Estoile must 
also be credited with a keen sense of observation and a lively style 
which is sometimes bold and caustic. 

Intellectually L’Estoile is important for the doctrines and ideas 
which he held, for they are probably an exact mirror of the menttUty 
of the upper bourgeois. He was honest, straightforward, sincere, and 
a moralist to boot. He attacked the prevalent hypocrisy of the fac¬ 
tions, accusing them of disguising their selhsh interests behind a re¬ 
ligious cloak. He himself is an advocate of order, of moderation, of de¬ 
cency. and his invective is levelled against the greedy and reckless 
adventurers, especially the Catholic League, for which he had a positive 
hatred and whose sermons he never failed to ridicule. 


* d4 Fitf** 4t L'SatoiU, ed. by C. Brunet tn6 4tber« (Pirto. t87$-9d. 

12 V.). B«rlhold Zftller. Hmrl VI il Biran. Sully tlfAlliantt uHiUiu, J4O0-1S04: lUttili in 
Rtoitsmits rpyatMt 4t Sully H 04% M4mfiirtt-pumcux 4* VSMUt <Puk ISSS;. 
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A different type was Oaude Haion (1534-1605),’ a parish priest, 
near Provins in Champagne, of peasant origin and an ardent Catholic, 
His M^oirts begin with the year 1543 and end in 1586, although only 
the matter covering the period from 1553 to 1582 has been preserved. 
The work is divided into three books, each chapter of which records 
one year. A country priest, Haton is vitally interested in everyday 
events and begins his ^apters with a discussion of the seasons, prices, 
deaths, robberies, and calamitous accidents. 

Obviously the word memoir does not apply to Haton*s work, which 
is in reality a chronicle resembling the journals of L’Estoile. Baton's 
editor, Bourquelot, has divided the work into four categories:’general 
history, local history, meteorological phenomena, and anecdotes. The 
first is based upon Haton's residence in Paris and his reading of con* 
temporary political writings; but here the author's contribution is of no 
great significance, except in showing the effect which national events 
had upon a typical French village. In this connection Haton records 
the decline of commerce and the increase of the feeling of insecurity 
as a result of the religious wars, As regards local history, the author is 
rich in detail on all phases of his town's life, politics, economics, and 
administration. He records prices, weather, ^riculture; his description 
of the severe winter of 1564 is unique in contemporary historic^raphy. 

Stylistically Haton is prolix and verbose; he never fails to give de¬ 
tailed accounts of persons' genealogy, but omits portraiture. His re¬ 
flections, however, are often sound and precise, for Haton expressed the 
opinions of the common people and especially the Catholic villagers. 
His compas^n for the poor is as touching as it is rare; he sympathiaes 
with the villagers suffering war, famine, epidemic, and tax-burdens, 
and vigorously criticiaes those who cause public misery, especially the 
Protestants, whom the author accuses of being largely respon^ble for 
the anarchy of the age. For this reason the otherwise humane priest 
approved of the eradication of the Calviniats. Nevertheless, Haton also 
realized that a large part of the blame fell on the nobility and monarchy. 

While the best memoirs and journals were written by Catholics, the 
reverK was the case with regard to histories. Historians were still grop¬ 
ing for a technique and methodology: but ideas were becoming cryst^- 
lized and historiography was undergoing rapid changes. The boldest 
and most learned men of the time were applying thdr intellects to 
scientific methods and critical scrutiny of Institutions. Many of them— 
Pasquier, Fauchet, La PopeliniSre—were Protestants or liberals, and 
almost all were men of the robe, lawyers, councillors, or judges. While 

’ A Clauit Haton. c9nUnani liitiU As btmtntnts accamplis A 6 lS$i.pt»rKi‘ 
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J. J. Scaliger in his Opus de &ntnd<uiont Imp&rum (Paris, 1583) founded 
the saence of chronology, Pasquier in his Les rgcherckss de la Fima 
(1611) sketched the history of institutions; at the same time Bodin's 
MiiMus and La Popehnidre's HislQia du kisloim (Paris, 1599) laid 
the foundation for a method and critique of history. These bold efTorts, 
one may say at this point, were immature, for not only were political 
passions too strong to permit scientihc detachment but there was also 
a dearth of published documents upon which to base vital generalisa¬ 
tions: furthermore the auxiliary sciences were as yet poorly developed. 
Not until the seventeenth century, in the Age of Erudition, were these 
shortcomings corrected. 

Insofar as the historical sense prevailed at this period, it was common 
only to the Protestants and the PoUtiqua; the Catholics, distinguished 
though they are for their memoirists, have no single historian of impor¬ 
tance. The cause for that is not so much the rigidity of the Catholic 
censorship as the fact that Catholics had no historical thesis to defend. 
As in Germany, so in France the Protestants, being the aggressors in 
their challenge to Rome, drew heavily upon the historic argument to 
strengthen their position. The Catholic position remained that of tradi¬ 
tion, of authority, of eternal truth; their dogmas, bwng beyond dis¬ 
cussion, had no need of proof. 

RegnifiT de la Planche’s (d. 1580) HislQiit de I'tstat de Fiance . . , 
sous U reine (U Francois 11 (1576) is frankly a partisan work, expressii^ 
the author’s strong prejudices and violent dislike for the Catholics. He 
also wrote Le Lme des marchonds (1565), a pamphlet against the House 
of Lorraine. 

Like La Planche, Pierre de la Place (1520-72) was also a Protestant 
partisan; he lost his life in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He wrote 
a concise and accurate Hisioire de nostre imps (1565), dealing with the 
brief period from 1559 to 1561. Among the most informing and the 
sanest of Huguenot historical sources are the Mhnoires of Philippe de 
Momay, seigneur Duplessis-Momay (1549-1623). No soldier, he was a 
politicsU leader, diplomatist, scholar, and gentleman. More erudite 
was his friend Jean de Serree (1540-^). famous as a Huguenot theo¬ 
logian, philosopher, and historian. A gi^uate of the Geneva academy 
which was founded by Calvin, he became in turn princij^ of the college 
of Lausanne, rector of the academy of Nimes, for which city he also 
went on diplomatic missions, and finally pastor of Orange. In 1596 
De Serres, who dreamt of a conciliation tetween the two dmrches, was 
appointed royal historiographer by Henry IV. 

De Serres' best work is Commenlariorum de stalu reliiionis el retpu- 
blicae which deals with the religious wars under Henry II. Francis II, 
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and Charles IX; in it the author defends the Protestants against the 
accusation of sedition, placing the responsibility for the trouble on the 
Guises. So great was the success of the book that four editions were 
published in 1572. This encouraged the author to continue his history 
to the year 1576, drawing many of his data from !U Place and Hot- 
man. Despite his ardent defense of the Reformers and the invective 
he hurls at the Valois. De Serres is generally reliable and exact; no less 
an authority than von Ranke has called the last part of the Cmmtn- 
lories "perhaps the best source for this period." De Serres’ second book, 
ln8tTUaiT€ siniral de I'histcire de France depute Phorammd jus^es d 
prhenl, appeared in 1597 in two volumes. Oe Serres himself only wrote 
the history up to 1422. from which date it was continued by another 
Protestant historian who concluded with the reign of Henry IV. The 
continuation is neither accurate nor impartial and has much less value 
for the sixteenth century.* 

The Politique lawyer Pierre Matthieu (1563-1621) was a moderate 
Catholic and althou^ a partisan of the Guises he rallied to Henry IV 
after the latter's conversion and became the king’s ofhcial historic^- 
rapher. The king encouraged Matthieu to write a truthful and unspar¬ 
ing history, promising to give him particulars of his life and rdgn. 
Matlbieu compiled a Hisloire dee demiers trembles de France sous 
Henri III et Henri IV, which was published in two volumes in 1594 
and revised four times in the next years. Among Matthieu’s other 
historical works are a Histoire de Saini Louis, a Histoire de Louis XI, 
a Histoire mkmoirahle des guerres enire les deux maisons de France et 
d'Auiriche, 2S1S-93. a Histoire de France . . . durant sept annies de 
paix du rigne de Henri IV (Paris, 1605, 2 v.), and a Histoire de France 
sous les rignes de Francois ler . . . Henri IV et Louis XIII (Pahs, 
1631, 2 V.). 

Matthieu has the faults and virtues of an official historiographer. He 
is no blind partisan, but neither is he a detached historian, despite his 
attempt at truthfulness. The compelling motive in Matthieu is patriot¬ 
ism, the eulu de pays which has the force of religion. At the command 
of Henry IV he compiled history to justify the policies of the French 
throne after 1515, to deny French territorial ambitions for the Low 
Countries, to defend France's pacific aims. Despite the tendentiousness 
of h:s work. Matthieu is important for his mass of material and other¬ 
wise unknown facts, for he had prepared himself for his task by reading 

* An EnglUh trortflatlon. by Edvard Grimetton, ippearoct London in 1607, entiUod A 
GfHffgl fitfenUtu of ikt Hiiltry Ft«nf (oilamd 2nd ed.. 1611). A. de CtlMcr. S* 
Strrtt. k%it9*iotitpkt 4t Ptsn<4 (L/eni. 1873); C Dirdier. " Jetn dc Serree, hiiMriofnphe 
du roi." RH. XXJl riSSd). 261-d2S, ind XXlll USSS). 2S-76: review ol G&llier'i work in 
RQN. XIV (1ST3), 707-06. 
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the essential pamphlets, memoirs, and documents, which he cites ac¬ 
curately, though he interprets them badly. Often, however, he omits im¬ 
portant data and what he mentions he is either unable or unwilling to 
analyse. His prose is turgid, pompous, and full of distracting digressions. 

Three authors who wrote universal histories in this period were La 
Popehni^e. 0'Aubign^, and De Thou. Lancelot Voisin de la Popelini^re 
(1540'1608), a Huguenot, was a prominent participant in the wars of 
religion. His Hisioirt 4e Frtmct mrichU dts plus wtoNis occurrsnces 
suTvennues sn Frooince de TEurope ei pays voisins, soil sh paix. soil en 
luerre. lord pour le fait seculigr fue ecclisiastique depuis I'an ISSO jusques 
d ces Imps (La Rochelle. 1581. 3 v.) is the best historical product of 
the age. The very title is arresting, mentioning as it does the history 
of Europe in war and in peace, in secular as well as in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

Many of the events La Popel injure recounts he had witnessed him¬ 
self. Detached and unruffled, he wrote dispassionate and impartial 
history which antagonised his fellow-Protestants. Even D'Aubignfe 
accus^ him of having sold his pen and his conscience to the Catholics,” 
although he admitted that his "indefatigable labor as an historian is 
without parallel.” The latter statement is true, for La PopeliniSre 
gave his life and fortune to the cause of a high historiographic ideal 
and died in poverty. 

Not only is La PopeliniSre’s French style clear and concise, but in 
his power of analysis and tracii^ complicated threads of events and 
phenomena he is unsurpassed. His work is the first critical and philo¬ 
sophic treatment of history in the French language, scnitiniring and 
weighing facts in the light of ideas. So acutely aware was La Popelinidre 
of the need of an historical critique and method that in 1599 he published 
a PremitT Ims de I'idie de I'hisloire accomplii, in which he wrote the 
memorable words that "History has no other purpose and no other end 
than the profit which one derives from truth.” • 

The last of the great Huguenot historians of this period was Theodore 
Agrippa d'Aubigne (1550-1630).” who had participated in the religious 

•Quoted by Cebrid Monod In HH. I (ISTS). 3S nett. Thie wee tht tecond work of ill 
tori ever publithed. The Am wee Jean Bodki'e tifteikm kkUriffum 

\tk isea. in which he dlteueecd the law* of eeuieUon end devdopment In hiet^. 
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orieii'ii miriueQiptk by Buitne RScumcend F. de Ceueeide (Pule. ISTS-OS. Sv.): HitMtt 
unipttuHt p«t AmpP4 ed. ^ AJphenee de Ruble (ParU. ISS^IMO. 10 v.; SeelM 

de I’hbieire dc France, no. 75). end a euppUraenterr volume by J. Plaiurd <Pin«. 1926: 
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(Perle, 1930); Samuel Rochebleve. Le tit fun Mtm, ^ippa fAuPlptiiT’uU. 1910): two.. 
Tin l\Jt tj Tktei»rt Avtpp<‘ fAuPitnt (London, 1772): E. RHiune, BhU* K M- 
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wars since he was eighteen years old. Accordii^ to his own account he 
knew Latin, Hebrew, and Creek at the age of six, and had translated 
Plato’s Crilo before he was eleven. At the age of fourteen he was present 
at the siege of Orleans where his father, a prominent Huguenot gentle¬ 
man, was killed, After a course of study at Geneva under Beza, the 
young D’Aubign^ eacaped and joined the army of Condi, and finally 
attached himself to Henry of Navarre, whose counsellor he became. 
D’Aubignfe remained true to his faith even after Henry IV was con¬ 
verted to Catholicism, and his zealous Calvinism earned him the title 
of "defenderof the faith.’* 

Henry IV encouraged D’Aubigni to write history and the author 
devoted twenty years of his life to the composition of his Histoiu uni- 
verselU. extending from 1S53 to 1602. The fust two volumes appeared 
in 1618 and the last one in 1620, when it was officially burned at Paris. 
A second edition appeared at Amsterdam in 1620 and was dedicated 
“to posterity.” 

Although the work deals with Henry IV, it is justly "universal” 
history, for it includes not only France and Europe but also Turkey, 
Persia, and Africa. The emphasis, however, is upon Henry IV and 
secondarily upon the activities of the author, who did not have the 
gift of humility. He borrowed largely from La Popelinifere, Du Haitian, 
and De Thou, without either carefully reading his predecessors or 
acknowledging generously. Always a partisan, D’Aubign^, despite his 
pretensions to universality, never escaped his Calvlnistic bias and never 
failed to glorify the deeds of the Huguenots, whom he considered heroes 
and saints. Yet D’Aubignfe always pretended to be a defender of the 
"liberty of conscience.” 

The plan of the work is as arbitrary as the bias is pronounced. 
D'Aubignfe divided his history into three volumes of five books each. 
Every book concludes with a treaty of peace, while four chapters of 
each book are given to the history of eastern, western, northern, and 
southern countries. Such a rigid scheme gives the work a flavor of 
artificiality and a false perspective. In each book he first sets forth the 

1SS41: Ludnvk Ltlenn*. Mimfirn tt TUaitri fAubipU <Parl<. 1SS4): Kcycr, At'PP^ 
4 CtniH, OIK pikt* it Ultra inMUt CC«n«vB, 1870}; Paul MeriUot. Discoms net lo 
tit H lit caofti f Atripps f AuktrU (Pvli, lS841i Arnold v. SslM, Ap%pp4 lAnbipk. tint 
HntutTtkltHutitU (Htidolbcrf, 1SS6): Jma Plottbrd. Unt fip*Tt it prmiti plm inn» ntt 
UitTit ii la rtnainaiKt; Apippa (Poria, 19311; H. ntry and H. ClOUMt, '*KoM 

inMitca »ur l« pSra d'Agrippa d'Aublfni «t aur ton flla Coralani." BuIMm it la 
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events in France, using the edicts of toleration as points of separation, 
and then undertakes to show the connection of French affairs with 
those of the four neighboring states, He then returns to Frar^ce and 
devotes the last chapter of each book to setting forth the condibont of 
peace, No author has given fuller information than he upon the Refor¬ 
mation in France throughout all its militant period from the beginning 
of the civil wars to the Edict of Nantes. He shows the religious and 
political state of the parties, depicts all classes, clergy, nobility, ^try, 
and peasantry. His hero is Henry IV- More than any other writer he 
sets forth hie talents, his character, his action, The services rendered 
to France by Henry IV have never been more eloquently expressed. 

D’Aubign^ had a rapid and vivid style and a gift for exposition and 
description. He was sensitive to the influence of public opinion and 
took pains to trace both its fluctuation and effect. He was essentially 
a literary artist—he was known for his poetry—and drew excellent 
character sketches of the princes and party leaders, His history had 
aroused a great deal of just criticism and to defend himself he wrote his 
Memoires (not published until 1729), for which he utiliaed letters and 
other documents. In these memoirs he wi^ed, he said, to give “the 
discourse of my life in the privacy of the ftimily, which does not con¬ 
strain me to conceal that which in tlie Hisloire umverstUe would have 
been bad uste," 

Theodore de Beza (1519-1605), although not properly an historian, 
deserves mention as the intellectual leader of the French Protestants. 
He was the successor of Calvin at Geneva after 1564. His polemical 
writings inevitably dealt with history. He wrote a Lift of John Cahw 
which, as a "tribute of filial love and respect,” is nothing but a pane¬ 
gyric. Of greater importance is the Hisloire KclisiasliqM des iglises 
refomies au royoumt de France. 25il~lS63J* containing docun^nts 
and Protestant memoirs of rare value, which has been commonly ascribed, 
especially by De Thou, to Beza. Modem criticism holds that Beza only 
wrote the preface and posably the first volume. The work itself was ex¬ 
ecuted under Beta’s direction by Nicolas des Gallara and Simon Goulart- 

Simon Goulart (1543-1628),^^ the friend and collaborator of Beza. 
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was a voluminous writer and zealous collector of manuacripts. Haag, 
in his La Franct ProlesianU, lists forty*eight works of which GouUrt 
was either the author, the editor, or the translator; J. L. Jones, the 
biographer of this Genevan pastor, increases the number to seventy* 
five. Many of these works are of course theological, but a large number 
of them are historical, 

Apart from his translation of various histories—Simler's Hisloin des 
Suissis (1677), Canon's Chrcmi^t, Le Petit's ffisloirt dts Poys-Boi — 
Goulart compiled, for he was essentially a compiler, L'hisloiu du cinq 
rots, treating the five kings who ruled from 1547 to 1597; this work was 
not only inserted in the Hisicirt tcclisiastiqu4, mentioned above, but 
also largely republished in his Mhnoirts d$ I'cslai d€ France sous 
Charlts IX. Like the Hisloty of the Five Kinqs, the Mimoires dt la 
Li^ue, from 1667 to 1599, is a cdlection of documents and a record of 
the author's own observation of events. His Mhnoires de CharUs IX 
1 $, like his other works, a mixture of observations, documents, and bor* 
rowings, held together by a vague chronological order. Although Gou¬ 
lart was a zealous Calvinist and bitter against the Catholics, especially 
the Guises and the Queen*Mother for their responsibility for the mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, he is generally objective in the recording of 
his facts, claiming no more for them than their face value; as an historian, 
therefore, he must be judged by the accuracy of bis compiled data. 

Of the memoir writers of the age of Henry ZV one may mention 
Jao^ues de la Force, Marshal Bassompierre, and Sully, La Force's 
Mhnoires auihcnii^es (Paris. 1843) are full of rich details, especially 
for B8arn, where he was governor, and the conspiracy of Biron; the 
appendix is a "veritable treasure of documents." The Mimohes, or 
Journal de tna vie. of Francois de Bassompierre (1579-1646) belong as 
much to the seventeenth as to the sixteenth century. Bassompierre did 
not begin to write until about 1635 and covers the period from 1579 to 
1640. He paints vivid pictures of the court of Henry IV, writes of 
duels, tournaments, and intrigues. The Mhnoires were published at 
Cologne in 1666, 1692, 1703, 1721, and 1723, which shows that they 
enjoyed a persistent popularity. 

Maximilian de B6thune. due de Sully (1559-1641),^' is a more inter- 

tdUloM or vriOnp ond llUriturt upon him, mo Hbumt (n. 1), IV. no. 2671 
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esting and important person. As the chief minister of Henry IV he 
should have left us valuable roemoirt, but the man’s vanity and eccen¬ 
tricity prevented him from writing a straightforward account; instead, 
he left to posterity one of the most amaring books in modern histori¬ 
ography. His Oeeonomies rcyalts, which in the Amsterdam edition of 
1725 liJl twelve volumes, have long been a perplexing problem to his¬ 
torians. Some thought they were a precious treasure; others, especially 
Fhilippson, believed they should be rejected as worthless. The conclu¬ 
sion of modern criticism has been that a distinction must be made 
between the various parts of the work, that the composition and the 
sources should be carefully collated, and that the work should be 
checked by indisputable data. For it must be stressed that Sully not 
only had access to extraordinary sources, but that he himself, as a 
leading statesman, had important memories to contribute; but his 
vanity and hatreds led him to compose a be?nldering jumble of truth 
and falsehood, self-adulation and concrete data. 

The mode of composition helps to explain the character of the work. 
He employed a quartet of secretaries to help him search, arrange, and 
edit his enormous mass of manuscripts; the clerks were used by the 
old duke as part of the characters in a drama. "You did this,” say 
the secretaries; "and then you say that,” and "having with your ad¬ 
mirable sagacity said this,” etc. This style of speaking was put into 
the composition of the work, which thus became a concoction of fulsome 
flattery, conceit, misrepresentation, and mendacity. The reader is 
hopelessly perplexed; he never knows who is the "you" and who is the 
"he.” The index conforms to the composition, for it makes no sense 
either. If one wishes to find information on the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, for example, one will search the index in vain under 
various words like “St. Bartholomew,” "Bartholomew," "Saint," eta, 
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critkiua aur l^auitur M U eompoililon den Ottoudmiu ttyoitt. ASMP- XCV (1671). 119-66. 
S4$>70: Moritf Ritter. "Die Memclren Sally* end der groeac Plan H«nrichi IV. AMend- 
btAtm if hiMtiwkft Cluxt if *f/ Uyfitehtn AkUmit if WimturhAflm, XMll (Munich. 
1870), 1-63: aevartl Artklea by Deedoueux In PH. XXXIII (1687). XLJV (1890). 

66-71, LI (1893), 275-85, end Lll (1893). 616-22: Ch, Pflwer. "Lw Smntmxtt royaUtit 
Idly el leirend dee^a Henri I V," ih4„ LVI <1894). 3^, LV (1864), e7-«,»l-308. 
LVI (1894). 39-48,304-39:0. da Man, “LaarSdatcttundea Eeonomla rcFynlw, 4u<lQuaape«e» 
VAdItee da caa mfcnqina ' Jittut Htmi /K, wJ. JII, 166 fl.: J. NoueiUec. '*« ^51^^ 

t V; aoureofc irtvtux etquc»»loni,"Rrttrfd‘ kituirt moifut tl mnimip^Tcitu. IX. 104-23,348-68; 
the CBme, ”Dlz lettra* Mdltaa da SuUy.” AQH. XCV {1914), 136-45. 
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and discover no clue; finally by accident one may find the account of 
the massacre under the letter “ Quae uno die diver sis locis aecideruni 
—What happened in one day in various places r’ 

While D'Aubign^ was spending his old age in writing hia vivacious 
memoirs in France, in Italy quite a different sort of writer was inditing 
his reminiscences. The marriage of Henry U to Catherine de Medici 
was followed by the influx of many Italians into France seeking their 
fortunes at the court or in the French army. Among them was Antonio 
Davila. His ancestors had been hereditary constables of Cyprus for the 
Venetian republic. But in 1570 the island was taken by the Turks end 
Antonio Davila was deprived of all that he possessed. For some years 
he sojourned in France where the queen was gracious to him. Later he 
settled at Padua in Venetian territory, and there his youngest son was 
bom, whom he named Henrico Caterino out of gratitude to Catherine de 
Medici, who cook him into her service as a page. Later young Henrico 
became a courtier and in the last years of the War of the Holy League 
fought as a soldier and was wounded before Amiens in 1597. The Peace 
of Vervins in the next year terminated his career as a soldier in France 
and he returned to Padua, where he lived a studious life until he entered 
into Che service of Venice, fought in Utria and Candia, became governor 
of Brescia, and was murdered by a ruffian with whom he had a dispute 
about post horses. 

Henrico Caterino Davila (1576-1630) in the long interval of leisure 
in his life spent his time in writii^ the Isloria delle guerre civile de 
Francia, which was published at Venice in the very year of his death. 
The success of the work was immediate and enormous. Over two hun¬ 
dred editions have appeared. Naturally a partisan of Catherine de 
Medici, Davila was honest and straightforward. He wrote fluently and 
the work abounds with vivid narration and details which iUustrate 
the life and manners of the age. He imitated Guicciardini’s objectivity, 
was inlluenced by De Thou’s fulness of narration, and “machiavel- 
liaed” all his personages, as Fenclon said long ago. 

The greatest historian of France in the sixteenth century remains to 
be noticed. This was Jacques Auguste de Thou (1553-1617), or 
Thuanus,’^ for he Latinised his name and wrote in Latin. He came of 

<* Pof lltorsture on DavlU »m Ilautv {n. 1), fll, no. 1674: ond Fuktbr. 1S3-SS. Dtvltt 
«r«i Into SponMi ind tvtn Lecinj twin into French: ond thm tImM Into Bnvlloh 

{by Sir ChariM CetUrotl ond Williem Ayleobury. 164T: by Chorleo Cotcon. 1066: ond by 
Femeovorth. 1766. 2 v ). John Adwno. PiMaurw m Datila CBoMon. 160$}. 

The only book In Enxtlsh on De Thou it by John Colllneon, TH li/t Thuenia. itHh 
.Same AmuM 9 / His WtiUnti » TramfHon of the Prtfoet U HU Hiswy {London, 1807). 

)> or ed illene of hie »of he end other lltonture m J (euMr (n. 1). 11. no, 776, end 111, no. 142$, 
end HALuMr'e irticle on him in Co •nfyflopUit. XXXI. 40. Ttu oripnel Latin edition 

of hie Hisuna tul Imparii {Frankfurt, 1614-21. 6 v. foUo) la rare, and Kholare uautlly uie a 
Freecb veralon by five dISurent (ranalaton. HMofn tutiMfsstU do Jatema^Aup^U dt Thau 
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a family famous in the law, his father before him having been first 
pre&dent of the parlement of Paris. One of his uncles was a distinguished 
lawyer, another bishop of Chartres. He studied law under Hotman, 
who lived to become the most influential of all Huguenot pamphleteers 
through his Franco-OaUia, and under the celebrated Cujacius. De 
Thou took minor orders, but in middle life switched to civil office. 
Very rich and very cultured, De Thou travelled widely in Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and the Netherlands. He was a friend of practically every emi¬ 
nent man of letters in France and knew intimately the poet Ronsard 
and Montaigne, that prince of essayists. He learned to know Henry of 
Navarre in 1581 when he was governor of Guienne. Politically he 
adhered to the moderate, liberal Catholic party of the Politiques. From 
the time when Henry IV became king (in 1589), De Thou was among 
his chief counsellors and had an important part in the negotiations 
which culminated in the Edict of Nantes in 1598- 

The ideas of writing a history of his own limes, Histaria sui fmporis, 
came to De Thou when he was travelling in Italy in 1573 and was at 
Siena, still redolent with the French exploits there in 15S6 where Blaise 
de Monluc first saw fire. For more than twenty years De Thou collected 
books and manuscripts for his project The ruination of many monas¬ 
teries threw thousands of these upon the market, and his library be¬ 
came the greatest private collection of books in France. When Amyot, 
the famous translator of Plutarch, died in 1593 Henry IV made De 
Thou grand maUu of the royal library. 

While primarily a history of contemporary France, the Nisttnia sui 
impons was in its widest radius a “universal” history of Europe in 
the sixteenth century- De Thou did not live long enough to complete the 
history of Spain and the Netherlands, The work extends from the out¬ 
break of the War of the Schmalkaldic League in Germany, in 1546, to 
1607. If De Thou had lived longer he certainly would have carried it 
to the truce between Spain and the Netherlands in 1609 and the year 
of Henry IV's death in 1610. 

The first volume of this truly stupendous work, comprehending 
eighteen books, appeared in 1604 prefaced by a remarkable letter of 
dedication to the king. 

I Indued, Sin, to besln to write b csmpe, in the mklit of ilegee end the 
clamor of arm*, when tny mbd wai engroeeed by the variety and Importance of 
eventt, and lought In compoeltlon a relief from public celamlly. My work hai been core 
tbued in your Maioty e court amid the oppreirive labor* of the law. foreign journey* 

and other evocetioia_U I* the ftrtt taw of hiatory to fear to record what ii /alee, 

and. b the next place, not to want courage b relaling the truth. 

(Pari*. 17$4. IS v.); an Englieh IrtnUalfen Of Bke. I-XXV we* made by Bernird WUeoa 
(London. 1730 , 2 v.}. 
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There is much more and much noble sentiment in this long letter to 
Henry IV—it fills fifty-four pages of print. He reminds the king that 
he had known him “not of yesterday or yester-year, but for two and 
twenty years.” De Thou was not unapprehensive that hie work was 
“ full of dangerous hasard ” and conclude this dedication with a prayer 
that “liberty, fidelity and truth may be manifested in my writings to 
the present and future generations.” 

'* The deSnltlve edition of the tui Imporii vie publllhed In 1420, hi Avo folio 

vehimei cemprUni ISS book*. lndudln| • eentlnuotion. end isunodiiMiy pul upon 
Index of the Reraen Chu/ch. One of ihe frounde of eondemnetion that OtThoo had writ¬ 

ten of one of Um German reformen that " he had pawed to a better life.” The popularity and 
aueeeae of thia immerta# and vudiu vorh of hlworv Uwiant aztd freai. The edition »ea 
pirated bv printen in Germeny and tha ^nieh NeUiarlenda. In 1734 a French iranilBlIon 
of alJ the origioel 1 IS bookt by Ave traiulalore wae publlahed in Peril in eixteen votumei. 
Dr. Jehneon once Indulged the thought of (rtaelatlng D« Thou into Engiieb (Glbbon'e AuMi* 
egro^y. ed. HUI. p. S, ooie). 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE SPANISH AND DUTCH 
NETHERLANDS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES^ 


T he century-long revolt of the Netherlands, particularly that 
section known today as Holland, against Hispano-Catholic rule, 
aroused intense national feeling in the population of the Low 
Countries and gave birth to a great epoch in art, science, and scholar¬ 
ship. The final result of this excessively bitter conflict between the sturdy 
burghers of the Netherlands and the autocratic Catholic monarch of 
Spain was the separation of the northern provinces from the southern in 
1579 (Union of Utrecht). The former, largely Calvinist, became inde¬ 
pendent and rich; the latter, known as Belgium, remained Catholic and 
dependent. 

The history of this epoch is an inextricable network of po?w-politics, 
dynastic ambitions, and religious passions, all intimately connected 
with the larger conflicts of the European powers. From the point of 
view of historiography, the verbal and physical battle in the Nether¬ 
lands reflects ideas which were common to the la^er arena of Europe. 


I Henrt PintviA. Biblietraphk rkUMn 4* Srd «d. with (he eolUibonlion oC 

H«nrl N<>w« and Henri Obrean (BniaeU. 1931) j Hoirl Hvms. Us s^ett 
Fravs 1006-15. 4 v,), TII, US-62: ComPridgt Usdtrn Wuter>, III {1909), 796-809. 

th* beat brief account in Enadah ie to be found In P. J. Blok’e Hisl^ af Iht FnpU «/ m 
N$ikttl9/idt (New York and London, 1898-1912, 6 v.), Ill, 500-25. There ia an cnonno« 
number of oublWiol booka on thia period. (hou|h few In Bn(liah. Many of (bem eonUln 
reference* to hiuorLaoa aa well u eource reateriaJi. The bai-kAown hiatoriea In EnilMh are 
(haaa of I. L. Motley. r*a *•« of fiw DuUk RtpuNie. (varioue edlttona: Umdon, 

1856,3 V,; Bveryman'i Library, 1906, *«.: New York. 1901, 2 v., with a biofraphk^ 

Uon by J. F. Jam«of\: voU I-V of Molley^e ConpUtt Votks, ddiae ed.. New York, IW), 
and oi Hinery of ikt UisUtd f/siherlM, iSPS-WP (vole, VI-XI of the dduse ed., 
iseo^r. 4 V.). A more recent hUtory in Enrltah *• that of Pieter G«yl, TAa S«kU of ih« 
NatArf/cndi. JWi-iWP (Unden, 1932), and flu WwAarfandJ DtpiitO. 

1996) the*e are tranafited from hU OufkMtnit ton * iwdarfandarW Mm (Ameterdem. l^- 
3d 2 V). 8e* aleo Edward (Wmeewne, A Otntroi Mithrit of iht (Loeden. 1606; 

with ctnllnuailon by William CroiM. 107): and Geeravt Brandt. r*a hiu^y of Iho 
ii«fl oni OfJwr BnMosikoi Trgntotiknt in and oPou ikt Loio-CounMo Cl^on, J720-23, 
4 V.). iranelatad from the Uw Dutch by John Chamberlayne. For Cothelle •« 

Luc J, J. van dcr Vynckl. /fedstlonduh hontrltn endrr FiUps tl (Amliardam, IB23-2S, 4 v.). 
whkh w« tranilaied Into Prench by J. Tarta (Bruanle. IS22, 4 v,), and vereiOT i" ^ 
nut into Cerman (ZUrieh, 1793.8 v.): Willem Jan Frena (Franclacui), Gmkrodtnii iff Watfar- 
SwdKiw kiTHflsn in is XVf anoa (Ameterdam. 1866-0, 4 v, in LettenMve. 

U» Hntntnou « /*» Guw. J«t?-7SS5 (Bruft*, 1S83-S8, 6 v ). Gerrit Kalff hea wflllw a 
hiatoTT of Dutch literature In the luiteenlh century. Cttekisdtnis Par Pitdttlandstiu 
in 4« XV!* Mvw (L«yden, 2 pie.), reviewed by (5erard Sloibouwer in an article. On« L«tte^ 
kuade in hart )ond«ljnfwa«o,” Pa Gidt, LV (1691), 7^100. 
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The historians naturally fall into two categories, Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant, since so-called “objective” or “scientific” history was not 
known in that period. All politico-religious parties used history as a 
stick with which to beat their opponents or to persuade the wavering. 

With the exception of Strada, an Italian Jesuit, the pro-CathoIic his¬ 
torians of the Low Countriea were mediocre. Among these one may 
mention Florentius van der Haer (d. 1634). a clerical professor of divinity 
at Louvain, the author of intius (umuUuum Btlitcorum (Douai, 
1587). This brief book is based on contemporary information and per¬ 
sonal observation. An equally fair account is the Recutil «i mimojial 
des tTOublis des Pays-Bas. 1SS9^2S66. by Joachim Hopperus (1523- 
76), a Frisian, and member of the Council of Malines. Others, like 
P^tus Payen, Michael ab Isselt, Aitsinger, Surius, Pranciscus Haraeus. 
were purely partisan writers.* 

Pontus Heuterus, or Huyter (1535-1602), was the author of an His¬ 
toric terum Burgundicarum (Antwerp. 1584) which was continued 
under the title Rerum Btliicctrum stw AustriacaTum (Antwerp, 1598) 
and dealt with the period from 1477 to 1564. Heuterus, a Catholic 
royalist and humanist, also wrote a Stcessio Belgica, published at Brus¬ 
sels in 1649. His contemporary, Jan van Leiden, wrote a history of 
Hoiland —Ckronkon comiium Hollandiae-^io 1417. When Antonius 
Sanderus began the publication of his FlaruiTia illu$iTaia, the Spanish 
viceroy of the Netherlands confiscated a part of it because he gave too 
full and too intereeting an account of the ancient liberties of the Flemish 
towns. 

The famous Imperial diplomat, C^er Ghiselin de Busbecq (1522- 
92), belongs neither to the Catholic nor to the Protestant group of 
historians; but as a Catholic who served the Habsburgs he is included 

* On Vftfl d«r Iliier, us Sarnud dt Wind. BillUihttk itr N44*t;«n4»tht I4»ehi44iikt\ittn 
{Middelbufi, Xm-3S. 5 v.), ]. ZIO: and 5(ok (n. 1), HI, 60S. For Uu writinga of Koppvui. 
•M Plrenne <n. l). rvoa, 340M, S466. 3467. 

Peniua Hym waa Uta author o! Mimtim. 1$S^1S7$ (cd, bf Alax Hanna. BruaaaU. 1860- 
ej, 2 V,; Soci4ti de Tbiatolre dt Balfidua. noa. 10-1!). Michaal ab laaett of Amerafoorc wrote 
4 Mil emiit Ctlonitiisu. a^d 4 Hial«rt« mi itPip»ria. the lettar conine down to IBSS. 

He alao b«(an tha Mtrotriua Gsih-Btitirui <Celocnei 1692). eentlnuad by oth«n: ut De 
Wind. «p. eti.. 1,216, 649: W. P. de Jenp. Mvcuriua CatiO'Balfleua. 1692-IS2S; oena 
blUlofra^laeh'Wtteriaeha Studla,” Bijiratm wor VedrfiondreAr OairAiadanrs «n OediWid* 
ku>i44. 8r 1 ev.. VI (1 (UM), Tl-ITO. 

Michae] ven Aluinf or Aiul^cr. aa AuKrian “Joumaliat.’' publUhed Dt Imnt MiM 
{ColOflna. 18S]). an hbtorlccKfeofn^hieai dcecriplion of Uu Metherlanda from 1668 to 166!: 
cp. Btelc {R. li, HI, 607-C6; and Ptliz SUava. Oaftar dfa dUuitn MVahriifn ZtUuntm aitr 
MturalgJiPHfu (Munich, ISSI). 2$. 

A akmDar work la ihal of lha Colw* Carthualan L. Suriua. who wrote Cpmmtni^rim brtfft 
rerun m arkt titiprum. JW-1S74 (O^teene, 1674), 

PnrKiMua llaneua (d. 1632). a learned Utrecht orleat. fiompUed the Anjfofas tueum $iu 
ptinKipuK BraPantm . . . o4 mnnm iSQP (Antwerp. 1623. 2 v. folio), and OnpeiHjHikt 
ntrkiarinike Per optsalitn dts NtifrlaHisehtn pprlailu. lS6S~lfOP (Antwerp. 1612). (^. Pira&fte 
(n. 1), tww 1069. 3337. Fur other obacure writera aea Btok (n. 1). IH, 608^39. 
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here. He was a Belgian, who» after studying in France and Italy, 
entered the diplomatic service of the emperor. His moat important 
miawons were to Turkey and France, of which countries he left the 
most vivid records. Buabecq was not only a consummate diplomat but 
also a brilliant scholar. He knew Latin, Italian, French. Spanish, Ger¬ 
man, and Slavonic, as well as Flemish, his native tongue. A penetrating 
observer, BusbecQ, in his letters and official reports, bores through 
surface appearances and gives the motives. He not only passes 
critical judgments on well-known personages but also discourses on con¬ 
temporary science, art, and institutions. Busbecq’s many-sided interests 
are shown by his collections of Greek manuscripts, ancient omos, and 
classical inscriptions, as well as by his introduction of the tulip and the 
chestnut on his native estate, to which he retired before his death. 

Busbecq’s letters, in elegant Latin, giving an account of his Turkish 
missions, were puWished under the title liinera ConstorUiMPoliUinum 
ei Amasianxtm (Antwerp, 1581). Another edition, Busbequii kgaiionis 
TuTckce gphlulaf, was published at Paris in 158^ The complete col¬ 
lection of his letten, Epislulat Ru 40 ipkum II imper. t Collia scripiae. in 
three volumes, was issued at Brussels in 1631, Busbecq’s correspondence 
was translated into English, German, FVench, and Polish- He was one 
of the most popular writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Two of his historical works, Di tera nobilittUe kistoriae and HisUma 
Belgiea. are unfortunately lost.* 

The foremost Catholic historian was Famianua Strada (1572-1649), 
a Jesuit professor at Rome. His greatest work is the Dt btllo btigko 
in two "decades," the first of which was published in 1632 and the 
second in 1647, The work, written at the behest of Alexander Famese, 
covtfs the period from 1555 to 1590 and is consequently not contem¬ 
porary. But Strada had access to the archives, of which he made good 
use. His style is lively, his Latin unpedantic, and the narrative contains 
excellent character sketches. Strads's literary touch was sure and grace¬ 
ful his language moderate, and his tone skeptical. He is an example of 
the cleverness of the Jesuits in his skUful attempt todisguise hisreligtous 
tendencies- The structure of the history suffers from the disproportionau 
amount of space given to the Catholic regents of the Netherlands. 


I rive th« (Strtde wrote in the iaiioductionl Prince* Leittrt, moet of them writ rtth 
their own hand*. I give the* ErabeiiwJouis private iiutmcUone, secret of 

Warre Caucee of Deeiaiw, Note* broyghl in by Spies, cUndestins oompirtdm of Tows, 
end many oilier Particularilis*. which diha by Pieces or collected Into IHanee, have 

• Tfu Lift end Ltllm ti 0|irr Ghiflin it Butitttt. by C T. Ponttr and P. K. 

Daniell fLondon IWI, f v.)} ter other tdliVjna o( Busheeq see Uw eppenda, II, 
rl TilrlSi Ltlim tf Optf C*it#«n * 5*rtteef, tmptfiol 4«*«tedrf d Ctntl«ntintpU. ISU- 
lS4i. cr. tV Edwerd S. Fomer (Onletd, WZT) 
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been dUeovered to me by the very men employed. And were it not to treepiMe upon 
the Reidcre Petience, I cotdd (whkh meny tinee I do) to meet of my Relntione, enne:t 
the copyeeof the Letters, produce the credit of the Oricinalt theoeelvee, to prove matter 
of FKt; ei evidently, ai Deeds ligned, sealed, and witoeeeed.* 

The Proteeunt historians were, by and large, superior to their Cath« 
olic opponents. Despite the embittered war with Spain, the wealthy 
Dutch burghers, whose heavily-laden ships sailed the seven seas, had 
the interest and the means to found centers of learning. A series of 
universities were established: Leyden (1575), Franeker in Frisia (1565). 
Groningen (1614), Utrecht (1636), HarderwUk in Gueldern (184S). 
Leyden remained, throughout the seventeenth century, the foremost 
institution of learning, not only in Holland but in Europe. It attracted 
scholars like Saumaise, Lipsius. ScaJiger. Vossius. and, greatest of all, 
Grotius, These men were philologists and historians who, particularly 
Scaliger, raised European scholarstiip to a high pinnacle. 

The first Dutch historian, in point of time, was John van der Goes 
(1545-1604), known under his Latin name of Janus Dousa.* Like many 
other contemporary scholars, he was also a man of action. After study¬ 
ing at Louvain, Douai, and Paris, Dousa returned to his native Holland 
and joined the patriots in the struggle against Philip tl of Spain. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was sent on an embassy to Queen Elizabeth 
of Ei^Jand. Two years later, in 1574, Dousa was put in charge of the 
defense of Leyden, then besieged by the Spaniards. The defense was 
brilliantly successful, and after the Spanish retreat the city celebrated 
the victory by founding the university. Dousa was the first rector, a post 
which he held for thirty years. The Dutch government also appointed 
him keeper of the archives and member of the Siates-General. Dousa, 
therefore, had the opportunity, and found the time, to do historical 
and philological work,' 

* The flr«t decide of the MM Miin uintiated Into Bn(]lih by Sir Robert Stapyjtoni 

with the tlUe 7<ke Hitury th4 L»U'C»uKttty Wetru (London, 1660). were many 

editloni of the oniinal Latin, and eontlnuationa were prepared by C. Dondini end A. OtUucci; 
Italian tranelailon by C, Paipini and P. Segnara (Rome. 1636^9,2 v ). Praneh by Du Royer 
(Parle. 1664,1669). Cantab by Melchior de Norar (Colofne, 1662 .3 v.). 

Slrade wu violently ettecked by CMinal Dentlvegllo In hie (Ameterdam and 

VenUo, 1646; leit ed. by Coetentlne Peniitae. Bari 1934); and by Oaepar Seioppiue In hie 
Ramiatfi (1663). Cp. elio B«ftCivo(lie'e DtHa Gtmra Si Fiangtia (Colegne. 1634; 
tranelated Into Bngtleh by the Earl of Monmouth In 1676 u Hittafy oj (ht Watt ai Fiaaiart). 

Per modem literature on Streda. tea Blok (n. 1). HI. 602-03; Fi.rtm, 3S6-67; Haueer 
(n. 1). HI. 133-34; and Van der Haeghen. SiViatJitea Mf/ca (1661). vol. XIV. 

*On Douea ee« Sandy*, 21, 901^: Motley. Ain of th* VuUA Rtpui/fe (n. 1). 11. 666-68; 
J. Mounlue. AfArrtar Saiarat, tin de uri* LtfSttui 4/ Academie riristM e/arit (Leyden. 1626). 
16-20. 67.161; Ceyl. ff4n// t/fJn WefWfende (n. 1). 290-61; Blok (n, 1). Ill, 347-48. 

* h waa In the Low Countrle* that humaniet atudlea. when they were dying In Italy. fOurtd 
a refuge and took a new and uneapectad development. The aoil had been lonf preparing In 
the lower itritum of the grammar eeboola (t la worthy of note in the hlatory of latmlng tbat. 
whcrcaa In other countrlee unlveraitke preceded gramniar achoola in the Netharjanda tio^ 
v«r«it(o» were a developmaBt of the grammar ecbool (PATTiaoN. 1,243). 
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Aside from a number of volumes of Latin verse and articles on phi¬ 
lology, E>ousa wrote the Anncls of HolUmd in metrical form, which was 
published in 1599. A prose edition of the same work, Baiaviae Hoi- 
londiaeque. appeared two years later. The value of this work lies in its 
detachinent and critical use of sources. 

Among the distinguished scholara whom Dousa attracted to the Uni¬ 
versity of Leyden was Justus Lip^ue (1547-16C6),’ who was professor 
of history from 1579 to 1591. Lipsius had had a hectic career. He had 
studied Roman law at Louvain, spent two years in Italy, and taught 
at Jena, where he became a Protestant, Prom Jena he went to Cologne. 
At the age of thirty-two he was invited by Dousa to teach at Leyden, 
but his religious ideas finally made him leave the Dutch university. 
He re-entered the Catholic Church and became professor at Lou¬ 
vain. 

Lipsius was more of a philologist than an historian, having devoted 
his life to Seneca and Tacitus, He was so familiar with Tadtus that 
he could repeat any passage with a dagger at his breast.’' He had a 
vast knowledge of Roman history and literature. His Optra critica 
include De militui Ronana, Poliorcelica, Antiquat lectiones, as well as 
Politico, a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, Seneca, and others. Important 
for the history of his own time is the collection of his letters: LeUra 
inidilts concemanl ses relaiions <nec les hommes d'itai dts Pays-Bas 
(Amsterdam, 1858), 

Lipsius’ place at Leyden was taken by Scaliger, who will be treated 
in another connection. Scaliger, in turn, was succeeded by Gerard Jan 
Voss, or Vossius (1577-1649),* who was the greatest polyhistor of his 
age. Vossius studied in Amsterdam and Cambridge, was a canon of 
Canterbury, and was appointed professor of eloquence at Leyden in 
1622 and professor of history In 1631. His writings include four volumes 
on philology and nine books on ancient Roman subjects in history and 
philology. He was the author of two histories of li terature, Dt hisioricis 
gratci$ (1623-24) and Dt ki$tOTici$ hlinis (1627). The iradition of 
learning continued in the family. His son Isaac Vossius (1618-1689) 
taught history at Amsterdam at the age of fifteen, and became Greek 
tutor of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

Vossius' colleague in the department of history at Leyden was Claude 
de Saumaise, or Salmasius (1588-1653),* a Frenchman by birth but 


' See Sandys. II. SOl-CU: Henri Pirenne, Hkltirt d* fft/ifpu (Bruwdk 1900-32. 7 y.J, IV, 
4S1-$S: Otto HauMT. Wti/tuehi<iU dn ia*r«/ur (Uipeii. 1910. 2 v.). It. IOS-07. 

* SahOYS. tl, 307^)0: Laurw Mifnus. A Ctntrol Sifki >n Ou Cm* 

htritf of (London, 191S). 27S-S1 , _ , 

» Sm Mngnui (n. SJ, 377-78. Pof t i«nef*l dl»cu«on of Lfyd«ft «nd other eexten of Dutch 
culturo io (hlA period m H, *'U» Pax«.a«a <*pt«noli et Im ProviMwUoici, 
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Dutch by adoption. Salmasius became the veritable dictator of literary 
criticism in Europe and was styled ''the prince of scholars.” He wrote 
only one historical work, Deftnsio reiia pro Caroh (1649), a vindication 
of the executed Charles I of Eng:Iand. This polemic, written at the 
instigation of the exiled Charles II, was attacked by the poet Milton 
in his Pro populo AngUeono dtftnsio (1651). 

Emmanuel van Meteren (1535-1612) was the son of an Antwerp 
printer, and, therefore, a Fleming by birth. His parents, seeking escape 
to England from religious persecution, sank in a ship at sea. In England, 
Van Meteren was apprenticed to a London merchant. In 1S83, when 
VanMeteren was appointed Dutch commercial consul in London, he com¬ 
piled a chronological account of the revolt of the Netherlands, for which 
he had lor^ been collecting data. Nine years later he sent the manu¬ 
script to Germany for illustration, and a dishonest printer published 
the book, without the author’s knowledge, under the title Hxtloria dtr 
nie<UTlandiscktr Giscktchion und Kritgshdndtln (2 v., 1593); a Latin 
translation appeared in 1597. Van Meteren then decided to publish 
the original I^emish edition, Historif von dt Oorlogtn m Cuchiedenis$in 
der Nedtrlanderen. on derteher naburen, btginnendt met den jare 2315 lot 
1611 (Delft, 1599). Although partial to the Protestants, Van Meteren’s 
history is the first sustained account of the revolt of the United Nether^ 
lands, written “with the least passion.” The author was familiar with 
the printed literature, borrowing from other historians like Heuterus. 
He continued revising his work to the end of his life.** 

Another historian who wrote on the subject and at the same 
time was Peter Bor (1559-1635), a Utrecht notary, whose profession 
influenced his style. For years he collected materials on a great history 
of the revolt, using secret archives as well as Italian and Spanish 
sources. His Oorsprongk, begin m vmolgk der Nederlanische oorlogen 
{1555^1600) is a standard work on the Eighty Years' War. The first 
three books were published in 1595 and the last three in 1601. Though 
dry as narrative history, the work is irreplacable as a mine of in¬ 
formation. 


16S6-inS,” Fee. XV (ieC6-07), «, 1 . 349-54: •nd Blok (n. 1). HI, 547-49. Oft tin craat 
cantemponrv ElMvlrpr«N4M AIpbenM Wiil«mi, kUuir4 tt snnaUt typar aphituat 

(Drjwelt, iSSO). 

* A ravlMd edition KMcertd in 1609, In tl>4 ftee d |ev«rnm«usl oppooitlen. tnd n moro 
wmpict* on« in !Sll. The work hii been often reprinted Oeit edition tt Cerinchem, 174S- 
69.10 V.). There If • life of the euthor in the French (r«ne)«t»n by J. de le Kaye (U Elaye. 
161$: J670): eee alio l>c W Ind, Bididlwk (n. 2 ): Bk* {n. 1), III, 520-21: R. Frulrt, " Over de 
v^nchlllende uliKaven van Emanuel van Mileren'i Hietorien.'* BOd'VfH mr VadtflafiJscka 
GfSfAMftti'i 4» 0ud>uidAyft4t, 2nd eer.. IV (1866), 83-98: and the eame, “Ovtf hetontsUan 
<18^ **^7^ ^otduiteehv ujtftven van Emanuel van Kcteren'e Uletorien.'* Ote, Snl eer.. IV 

The Anal edition waa publiahed at Amaterdani. 1679-84, in 4 v. Sec Blok (n. 1). Ill, 61V 
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Everhard van Reyd (155O'1602), the E>eventer Calvinist, was a 
third contemporary who wrote the history of the revolt. He was coun¬ 
cillor to the Stadtholder William Louis, and consequently had the oppor¬ 
tunity to study events at first hand. His great work, Hislorie dtr Nedtr- 
lantsckm oorlogen. bigin, mdt, soortgcnck, was published posthumously in 
1626. It covered the period to 1601, but his nephew, Johan van den 
Sande, continued it to 1641 {Ntdtrlandlscht Hiiiorh, 1660). Van Reyd 
was b^ter balanced than his colleagues. “Many scribblers," he wrote, 
''seek the glory of being called impartial. Yet the pen can ill be ao 
governed that inclination do not sometimes appear. Therefore do 1 
boldly declare that with my counsel and actions I have always supported 
the party of religion and liberty, but with my pen only that of truth, 
hiding neither the virtues of enemies nor the shortcomings of friends." 

A fourth historian who wrote on the upri&ng was Leon van Aitsema 
(1600-69), the resident of the Hanseatic League at The Hague. His 
Hislorie oj vtrhail van saktn von siati en oorlogh (14 v., 1657-71) 
covers the period from 1621 to 1668 and is therefore a continuation of 
Meieren, Bor, and Reyd. Aiuema was an indefatigable collector of 
documents, many of which he sold to foreign governments, and his 
history, based upon archival materials, is an invaluable source on Hol¬ 
land durir^ and after the Thirty Years’ War.” 

Mention should also be made of the Lutheran pastor Ubbo Emmius 
(1547-1626),” who was rector of the University of Groningen. He 
wrote a history of Frisia, Rirwn Friscarum hisloria (Leyden, 1616), an 
Opus chronohgicum (Gromi^en, 1619), a Vitus Graecta iUuslrata (Ley¬ 
den, 1626), and a Hislma tmparis ncsiri, which was published post¬ 
humously (Groningen, 1732) and burned by the public hangman. Even 
during his lifetime Emmius aroused the enmity of the orthodox by his 
pitiless destruction of historical legends, although the foremost scholars, 
with whom he corresponded, held him in esteem. 

By far the most distinguished Dutch historian, as well as scholar and 
statesman, was Peter Cornelius Hooft (1581-1647),” possibly the fore- 


•• Sm Gcyl <e. D. 2^^: Blok. I If. $71-32- 

•* Sm P V Goelha]!. UeWU rtltiim 4 rkUMn 4*t iti «ti». 4tt Mltti . - . tn 

Btttitut (BtwMti. 18S7-3S. i v. In 2), I. iSl-SSi Wurm. ShuHn O^fr iU 

(HSffllwri, ll$5); E. ChwvwKt, HitUtr4 4* Iv tturu ti \tMt «W. JtfJt- 
iiii (Pira. 1S7S. 2 V.L I. 373. 42S. »nd II. 351-41. 

'• Sm Dthlmann-Wtii*. 4ft 4tMt<lttH (fth *4. by Htniwrin 

rini clh«n. Ulp.lf, l«l),im 1W82. ll» 6 i J, N. 

S*wikM (P. P. Sweerti). Alhtitot BtitUot (Ant**p, ISSS), ind#*; J. J. Bow, Ut*f Kmmtia 
«(Crorinitn, 193$). , 

i»SM **RMMrchM in DuUb Lilerktura" Pttitft XLtX (1B64), pt i. 54W7, 

G EdmundkOft."PlaterComelikioon Hooft," SHR. IX (1SS4).77-91; Mt^u* {n^. 

Br«n, Rititr CfffHttiitMn Hosfl ah ti*4ftlon4K>i4 kis^tn ' 

Blok (n. 1), til. S23; knd the Dutch hlkwrlw of lUerkUire by Vkn Kamoeo and JoiKJtbiOft. 
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most fifuie of the Dutch Renaissance. To his contemporaries Hooft 
was the DuXth Tacitus” and the "DutchPetrarch,” just as his father, 
the famous burgomaster of Amsterdam, was styled the "Dutch Cato.” 

After studying at Leyden under ScaJiger, Hooft went on a three 
years’ tour of the continent, visiting Germany, France, and Italy. In 
the latter country, especially at Florence, he was impressed by the 
literary achievements of such masters of the vernacular as Dante, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, and decided that Dutch, too, should be made into 
a literary language, to replace the dominant Latin. At the age of 
twenty, in 1601, he returned to Amsterdam and devoted the next five 
years to composing dramas. From 1606 to 1609 he studied law at Ley¬ 
den; then the prince of Orange appoinwd him DtM (steward) of 
Minden on the Zuyder 2ee. Henceforth, for almost forty years, the 
andent castle of Minden became virtually the center of Dutdi intelleC' 
tual life. 

On the mantelpiece in his study in the tower at Minden, Hooft placed 
an inscription from Lucan: Semper nocuii difffrrepoTalis. His house was 
constantly filled with distinguished viritors, s^olars and scientists, 
artists and musicians. 

This extraordinary figure, both Maecenas and scholar, was also a 
great wiiler. Equally or even more important is his advocacy and 
consistent use of Dutch as a literary tOE^e. Hooft's own friends 
despised the mother tongue as a medium of formal expression. "What 
tongue do we Netherlanders speak?” asked the poet van BaarU; “One 
composed of words taken from a foreign language! We ourselves are 
nothii^ but a wandering troop of Catti, driven by chance to the mouth 
of the Rhine. Why not thus rather adopt the sac^ langu^e of Rome? 
The mighty descendants of Romulus once encamped in these plains.” 

But Hooft himself insisted upon the use of Dutch. All his works 
were written in that language. His first historical work, a Life of 
HtnrylV (1626) written in Dutch, was received with enthusiasm at home 
and abroad. Grotius, Hooft's friend, sent thirteen copies of the book 
to Louis XIII and the French king rewarded the author with letters 
patent of nobility and the cross of St. Michael. Encouraged by the 
success of his work, Hooft began to compose his Nedfrlmdsche HisiOTion, 
of which the first twenty books were published in 1642 and the last, but 
incomplete, sections in 1656. The covering the period from 

1555 to 1587, not only displays vast erudition but is written with such 
forceful lucidity that it reminded contemporaries of Tacitus. The most 
surprising thing about this work is the purity and elegance of the Dutch 
language, of which Hooft was virtually the creator. 

Quoted in PiMtt'i MaiazifU {a. 16), dSO qoM. 
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I am ^botJt to gnderUlte fHoofl vrot« in the introducUonI a work rich in adventure 
and inddent; terrible b battlee. navai combat*, eiesee; lull of bitter aiumoeitv: ewollen 
vitb rebellion: painful b ita deaeription ol crueldea. even in peace. Suc c eee asabst, and 
trucee with, foreign power*. Domeetic focUona. and ware ari^ from then. The name* 
suddenly extinguished: peace again, but not lasting. The bhabitanta shrinking beneath 
the ecourge, and driven to arm Otiee devaetated. churches violated; large tracte of 
country, morals, and religion ruined. Mankind plaguing each other, call down the pltgura 
of haven: eerthquakea. bfectioui diseases, (smbe, severe winter*, threatening Hoods: 
villagra. cattle, and people lubmerged. The heeds of the government expelled. Princes 
deprived of domirtions and eubjeete. Svery part of Europe vowded with exiles Bitter 
srJnweltiee at court Laws. privUegee. end tnanileetoee trodden under foot. Two of the 
most Illustrious men in Christendom (Egmont and Hooml. a mimber ol brave nobles, 
perishing on the ecaffold. . . . Many people felling by the hand ol the execudoner for 
the sake of their religion. The spilling of bnoeent blood deemed en exploit. Everyone's 
life and property threatened, and seldom saved. Those who could not be convicted of 
heresy or rebellion, accused of connivance, or of being acceeeorie*. Birth and riches con* 
sidered (Times: nothing more dangerous to the posseaeor than virtue; particularly nvxl' 
eration and discreetness. . - Citisen fightbg dtisen, and brother against brother, 
and he who had no loe betrayed by his friend.^ 


•> Hooft was also the authcr ol a history of the Prinm oj H«u« H M«dKt II6S6), ^ 
and dramatic works, in 2 v.. were published by P. Ucoderls In 1071 and 1076. 
Tbtf« are many editions ol his pnwc werks. 




CHAPTER XXXIV 


HISTORIANS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES ‘ 

I T HAS been observed in a previous chapter (XXIV) that inmedieval 
Spain the transition from Chronicle to History waa not made until 
the sixteenth century. Even then a curious hangover of myth, 
fable, and legend is found in some of the historical writing of modem 
Spain. In no other country did this heritage of medieval credulity 
burden the pages of history ao long and so heavily. Florian Ocampo 
(1499-1555), the historiographer royal to Charles I (Charles V of the 
Empire) and Philip 11, began hia Gtnerol Chronicle of Spain ^ with 
Tubal Cain, the grandson of Noah, and when he died had got no far* 
ther than the Roman siege of Numantia in 146 b.c. 

However, the reign of Charles V was too great and important not to 
have impressed Spanish historiography. The king*emperor himself was 
greatly interested in history. He was lord of many realms, understood 
the language of each of them, and knew someihir^ of their history, "As 
many languages as a man understands, so many times he is a man,” he 
used to say. He made astute and laconic comments on the margins of 
state papers. 

There wag little vanity in Charles. Alexander Medici, his son-inOaw, 
once recommended to him the historian Paolo Giovio of Como with the 
remark that Giovio was writing a contemporary history. “Just because 
he intends to write my life," the emperor repliaj, " I should be ashamed 
to bribe him by a pension; let him relate to us the history of bygone 
times, and I will read and reward him." Of this Italian, and of the 
German historian Sleidan, Charles used to say: “What a couple of 
liars [ The one praises and the other censures me more than 1 deserve.” 

' [[«nntnn 8«umnrton, ’Spinlachca xurOmhichU dM Mclueheusn Jthrhundvu " 
XXXIX {IS7S), SSMIS; Coor(«* Clrot. sMn sttr fhi$\$TiotT*Pkit Ltt kUMm 

tntrt X ti Pkihppt II. vid 6tv44t tuf nu»fi9t9ph\4 

upttnclv Maxiamt kiiionan (Bord«ux tnd PuU. 1904, ISCS); Alfred Mor«l<PBtbo, HitiOTio- 
4t CharlH Quint (Purle. 1913); FuBTu, 274-9S, with biblk«r«phie*i R. a Mernmtn. 
Th« Hitt 0 } tht Sp«nitk BmpiH (Kev York, IdlS, 4 v.). »ee (h* mu* «n «uthorll)c« *t the 
cr>d each chapter; Leopold v. Ranke, 2vr KrUik muartr GtnkithUthHiPav {LelotlK afld 
Berlin, 1834), S3-57, 115*32. 

< CafOHtea tvmat dt RipaAa. xttapil^a »i matatra tlarian dt Ofrmpa, tonnuta dtl fty 
. . . Oon (Madrid. 1791, 2 V.; continued b/AmtoMlo do Morale*), S«e Jamea Fils* 

nuiurica*Kdly. "Some Early Spanish Hlctcrians.“ TtamacianA sf Iht Payai HUmiaal SacUty. 
3rd ac*.. ] (1907), 139-56. eap. 146 f. ^ 
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"The rogue,” the emperor once commented on Sleidan, "has certainly 
known much, but not all; he has either been in our privy council, or 
our Councillors have been traitors.” To a third historian, the Salaman* 
can canon J\ian Gines de Sepulveda (1491>1572),’ Charles personally 
related remarkable incidents of hU life, "as candidly," he said, "as in 
the confessional." 

Charles himself was the author of some Cmmmiarits which he dic¬ 
tated when he was at the height of his power in order to give an account 
of his deeds. He had no intention, however, of revealing secrets of his 
policy, and hence they are not as important as they would be otherwise. 
His silence on German affairs is notable. After 1$46 no one could know 
which way the water was going to run. If Charles thought he under¬ 
stood he was not the man to tell* 

The stellar Spanish historian under Charles V was Avila y Zuniga 
(ca. 1490-d. after 1558), of whom the king said, "Alexander accom¬ 
plished greater deeds than 1, but he did not have so good a chronicler." 
His CommfnlaTW la iuerra de Alma^a, htcha de CarU>$ Vm el ana 
2Sd6 y 2S47, printed at Madrid in 1548, is a major source for the history 
of the Schmalkaldic War, and was translated into French, Italian, Ger¬ 
man, and Latin almost at once, It ranks high in Spanish prose litera¬ 
ture. Zuniga knew whereof he wrote. He was a favorite of Charles, 
ambassador to the Vatican and the Council of Trent, fought in the war 
in Germany and was in command of the cavalry at the siege of Meta 
in 1552. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the time of historical erudi¬ 
tion had arrived. In 1548 Jeronimo de Zurita (1512-80) was appointed 
archivist and historiographer of the crown of Aragon. It was a turning- 
point in the development of Spanish historical studies. He broke with 
tradition and legend and narrated facts. He was a thorough scholar, a 
bibliophile, a numismatist, a palaeographer; and when Philip II estab¬ 
lished the famous Archives of Simancas in 1567, Zurita was appointed 
the first custodian of them. In the course of thirty years he wrote, 
wholly from sources, the Anales de la Corona de Aragon,* b^inning 


* CutUUn Ck«n.'’ ono efthd ouuundiAf Spufllah Khelvi ind writwtof tht Rcn*ii* 

ttnM. AAer • rtmtrktbVo Midtmic urw m lialy hi rvturmd to ^lin to become offkijt 
hiitoriOfnphir uChirlK V. ind Cetf/I Vke viluibM lourM-boekfor the period 

Other offleia! chronlelm ol Chorks V wtte Antonio do Cuevvi (USO-lMS), Godoy. Saluir. 
tnd Dolce. . 

* The eriflAil ^nieh venlon «f thcoe Hm mw been found. Ther etc known from 

a PortusueM tiimlatlon of them found in the middle of the iMt century and publiihed by 

Kervyn de LetWnhove CBrtiaeU, 1862). 

* Printed in Andrew Schott, ed.. iUuairolt (Frankfort. 16OS-0e. 4 «.). vol. Ill; 

and In the CeilMden 4t to rwee# y it to rtyt: it CeitiUa. ed.^ T 

(MadrM. ITTa-SO, i v.). On Zurita leeFuSTta. 290-92; Ranke (n. IJ, 123-8y^dwij Pfondi, 

irr apanSKktH NoJiona/liUrdHt in i*»ar BlUtuil (freibuTj i. Br,. 1989), 199; Cdafo- 
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with the invasion of the Arabs and ending with the death of Ferdinand 1 
(1516). Though dry in form, this first national history of Aragon is 
critically written and has been an indispensable source ever since its 
publication. Ambrosio de Morales (1513-91) * not only defended 
Zurita’s great work in his Apologia pro los AnaUs, but also added a sup* 
plementary volume, AniigUtdadis dt las Ciudadts dt EtpaAa. which is 
a veritable treasury of cultural and bibliographical materials on Spanish 
antiquity; for Morales, an ascetic who had cutrated himself, was all 
his life an ardent collector of ancient Inscriptions, documents, and 
books. He wu the Leland of Spain.* 

A general history of Spain in which the different kingdoms were 
separately treated was composed by Estevan de Garibay y Zamalloa. 
There is a curious instance of simplicity in the dedication of his work 
to Philip II. He could not conceive that the kii^ had neither time nor 
inclination to read his four huge folios and naively requests the king 
to bestow some portion of the little leisure which his immense affairs 
would allow in the perusal of this history* 

Another typical historical scholar of Philip II’s time is Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza (1503-75), who combined the activity of a poet and 
humanist with that of soldier and diplomat. In 1569, as the result of 
a duel, he was banished to Granada, where he remained for da years 
and was an eye*witness of the Morisco rebellion. At the age of seventy 
he took up the subject of the revolt, and wrote a little booklet, Guerra 
de Granada,^ which was written in imitation of Sallust; the style is 


M Hr«K PiBtor, BibHofiafio modtiUAa fMadrld, IfiSl-lSO?, 3 v, in 4j, 111, 225; the Cb«pum 
of Co^e de ia Viftaaa, rretirj<M d« Aragon (Madrid, 1904) j and P. Acuado Bleye, La lib*^ 
rU del hiflorUdoc Zmlla," IStarium, II (1917). 77, 

* la 1570 Monlea appointed chronicler of Caetile. and undertook to continue the work 

of Ocampo, but rot f>o farth« than 1037. He ehowed more hMtorieal ability than bla pradecea- 
•or but ia deBcient crv atyla. Hia Cewdre di BspeAe waa Ant publUbad at AJcala 

(1574’M, 5 V.): the t>eat edition ia that appended to Ocampo (aee n. 2) aa voW, lll-Vdl 
(Madrid, 1791-92). 

’ On MoTalea lee FtAm. 276; hit letteri In Bttnt hiapanignt, XX (1909). 450-53; Mmmu 
St fe Rt4l Actdtmia BtpeSaia, Vtll (1902), 2SS‘9S; EnriQue Rede), AmSmio St fSttaka. 
ttiuiia biopSfitt (Cerdova, 1906); C«eree ClrOt. De eodkibua aliquot ad hMtorlam Hb* 
panlae pertinantlDui ollmquo ab Ambroeko de Menlei adhlbltU," BihHuUca laiiiu mUU 
am. II <1924). TtMn le a LUc. by H. Floret, and a porualt, addM to hie Vitjt St Ambrttit 
St Mtralts po* orStK StI tty D. PHiHpi H |«le) o let rtyntt St Lton. y dehn'o. y ptintipaSt St 
Atiutitt, pare tteemetr let rthpHet St Setttaa, ttp^tot rtetn. y liPret tnameiiiat St lei 
teiStiteUt y monaturm (Madrid. 1766). 

• The book vai not publlahed until half a century after Mondoae’e dcaUi (Uabon, 1627). 
There are varloue nin«teenth*c«ntury editiona, m the Celltei/eft MSnPrU. vol. II (Faril. 1396); 
an abbrevlatod venion wae publlahed by A. Jllmel (Lolpiif, 1983). On Mendoae. eee Pvtna, 
296-96: Pfandt (n. 6). 206^; A. Morel Patlo. ‘^Lealettree ntiriquea," ffanonio. Ill (1S?4), 
89S-3C2: S. Senan y Alenao, Ditge RutiaSt St MtnStta (Jorai, 1S66): R. FoukhS'DelbceCi 
"btude eur la Guerra St Granada," limit hitpanujut, I (1394), 101-65, and 333, ep. elio (1 
(1396). 206. XXllI (1910). 310, XXXl (1914), 132, 436, and XXXV (1915), 476; J P. W. 
Crawfurd, "Nctee on the Poetry of Hurtado de Mendou,” MeSttii Lanpiaft RtHtw. XXJI 
(1926). 346: A. Morel>Fatio, In Duiltlin ktipaniim, XVl (1914), 133-42, and G. Cirot, '"La 
Guerrs de Grenada et l Auatriada,*' iM., XX (1 (1980), 149^. 
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UboT«d and affected, though there are flashes of psychological insight. 
Mendoza died before he had a chance to complete and revise his work. 

Two other national histories deserve mention. Pedro Mexia (d, 
1551) left a Hisloria dt Corhs V • in manuscript, which was cribbed by 
Prudencio de Sandoval (1553-1620) in hii Nisloria dt Ut Vida y ffeek^ 
itl Emperador Carlos Mexia's work was not published until 1918; 
it is totally lacking in critical sense and style. Sandoval, though more 
dishonest, was equally credulous. 

The foremost Spanish scholar and historian of the Countsr-Refonna- 
tion was Juan de Mariana (1535-1624).who is better known for his 
political theories than his historiographical contributions. Mariana 
was a Jesuit who devoted the hrst half of his life to preaching and teach¬ 
ing at Rome, Palermo, Paris, and Antwerp. In 1574 he retired to 
Toledo, where he devoted the next fifty years to study and writing. 

Mariana's Dt rege ei retis tns/ilulione (1598) is one of the most famous 
political tracts in Hteraturc- This treatise was composed in the reign of 
Philip II as a book of instruction for the crown prince Philip III. It echoes 
the political ideas of the Jesuits upon the supreme jurisdiction of the Pope 
and upon the rights of the people, doctrines whose extreme consequences 
were manifested in the conduct of Spain and the Holy League in France. 

What is of interest here is Mariana’s historical work. It is significant 
that Mariana, though a member of the Society of Jesus, was also an 
intense Spanish nationalist. His Hislmae dt rebus Hispaniae was 
written, he frankly admits, to acquaint Europe with Spanish history, 
for on his travels he had found that Spain was much misunderstood. 
At first he wrote his history in Latin, but realising that his compatriota 
were as ignorant of their historic background as foreigners, he himself 
translated his work into Spanish so as to make it accessible to a larger 
reading circle.*’ 

*Print«e in th« it 9ul9Tts veri. XXI (iaS2). On Moit Me Pusm, 

2S2-dSi Pitndt {n. S). 2061J. D«le(r« In Htfm hispmiem. XUV (1916). S57^: end Bulltttn 
kiip8nie*4. XXI 092)). I. XXIIl (1921). 96. 

>• Un edition nt Modrtd (184M?. 2 v.); tn Enfflleb tnnilaUon appwtd In 1703 tnm 
the pen OtC^iein John Sievene, Tkt Hiu»ry^Ch^Ui ikt Fi/tK Bmptm and Kimt df Spain. 
etc On Sandovel, eee PuftTM, 263-64. end Morel-Petio, Hitleyiet^aFkia 4t CharUt OuiM 
<n. 1), 1.67. He wee e Benedlotlne devoted toereheetfopeal end hlelorkel itudM*. Hie iMm* 
Inf ettneted the ottontlon of Philip III, who made him Biebop o! Ftmpdun* end raynl 
chroftjclM. To continue the wofice o? Ocempo end Merelce. ho wrote en HiMtiajU bt w 
da CMiUa y da Uan (Midrid, 1792, 2 v.). Hie C*r«i(fd M inthia amparadat da S^sMo. dan 
Aknaa VIf (Mjdrld, 1600) eboundi In fcnMlOfkel Informetlon ibout Uu Spenleh noDUity. 
In Oddltlon he wrote e hiKory of the BModietlne raonaeterlee In Speln, and edited the early 
ChriitiM hWtoriane ol Speln, IdnUue end Sebaellin of SeJimenca (PamHune. 1614). 

•) Puma 277-79: Pfendl 6). 20CM)U Geomi CirM, Mariana Aiwnen (full title lit 
n. 1). end W Bullaiin ki,pan&. VI (1904). 30^1. VII (1905), 406-10. X (1908), 95^. 
and XXII (1920). 269-94; JS. 1906. p. 221; and the ertiole of J. FiUmeurlee>Ke]ly CiUd In 
n. 1 ebove. pp. 316-17 with WbHofraphy. , 

)• to U« 6nal form it eonteined SO boeke. The 6nt 25. in Letm, eppsred at Toiede in 
1M-9S, and the whole work in 1605. Between 1602 and 1600 Meriane iraneleted the menu. 
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Luis Cabrera de Cordoba (1559-1623) was a Spanish official in Naples 
and sent on embassy to Rome and Venice. He collected documents dur> 
ing his travels, and at one time was in the service of the Duke of Parma 
in Flanders. He wrote a history of Philip II (Madrid, 1619). It is 
badly written but rich and exact in details and of much importance for 
the history of Spain in the sixteenth century. It ends with the year 
1583, at the moment when Philip 11 returned from Portugal. Cabrera 
later wrote an account of events in Aragon in 159 L but the deputies 
of the province petitioned the king to forbid its publication. The council 
to which the question was submitted demanded certain corrections and 
suppresMons which the author does not seem to have accepted, for he 
did not publish the work, and for a long time its existence was unknown. 
There is one copy in Paris. In it the history of Philip II is continued 
to 159$. It was published by order of Philip III under the title HisKyria 
4t Philipe uy de Espoina (best ^ition; Madrid. 1876. 4 v.). 

In the latter years of his life Cabrera collected materials for the 
history of Philip III which were not published until 1857 under 
the title Relaciones de las Cosas succedidas tn la Carle de Espana 
(1599-1614). 

A model of direct and graphic historical prose in the seventeenth 
century, which has been compared with Voltaire's History of Charles XII 
of Sweden, is Francisco Moncada’s History of the Expeditions 

of the Catalans and Aragonese against the Turks and Greeks. Moncada 
was a high noble of Valencia and related to the counts of Foix and the 
viscounts of Beam in Pyrenean France. He was once ambassador to 
the Emperor Ferdinand II and governor of the Spanish Netherlands in 
the reign of Philip IV. The book is not a primary source or authority 
but a Spanish translation into vigorous, sinewy language of Ramon 
Muntaner's famous history of the exploits of the Catalan Grand 
Company. 

Portugal’s pride of history emerged in the spacious days of Prince 
Henry the Navigator (d. 1460), who was the founder of continuous 
European expansion at the end of the Middle Ages, and whose life 
represents the transition between "medieval'" and "modern” in the his¬ 
tory of discovery and exploration. 

Two chroniclers were contemporary with this epoch. They were 

•eripi into Sponlih oruJ » publl«hed It I& 1601: Um th« iMt 5 booki oppanrod in Spantoh 
bofor* they c«me out In Uiln, Tho work can be found In Schott, HUponiat illuttraeat (n. S). 
Jl, 305 ff,; and in the ColItteiPn dt Im nitjortt tspaAolti, vol. XXII (ad. by behoL 

1B4I). 603 ff.:and inthe BitliaUea it apaM4t. vole. XXX>XXXI (1864). Mariana'e 
hlatory wae bii(«rly attacked by Pedro Mantuano (lSS6?*ie65) in hla Ad^tmUs c fa Hi*' 
fario 4e Mariana (Milan. 1611) on (be {round that he, Maniuano. could have written euch a 
work at the a |0 of twenty^. 
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Femao Lopes (1380-1451) and Gomes Eannes de 2urara-‘* In 1434 
King Duarte requested Lopes to write a chronicle of hia predecessors^ 
and he thus became the founder of Portuguese historiography. His was 
a general chronicle, but unfortunately only three intact portions aur- 
vive. These deal with the reigns of Peter I, Ferdinand, and John I, 
All the rest of the chronicle was appropriated and garbled by subsequent 
writers who destroyed the origin^. DamiSo de Goes, the great his¬ 
torian and diplomat in the ^xteenth century, by careful and critical 
analysis and the study of internal evidence, restored the actual text. 
The English poet Southey, author of a now forgotten history of Spanish 
and Portuguese literature, declared Lopes to be " the greatest chronicler 
of any age or nation.” This was the age of the Hundred Years* War 
between England and France, when the longest enduring alliance of 
history was made, that between England and Portugal. Queen Philippa 
belonged to the house of Lancaster; she was the daughter of John of 
Gaunt and queen of King John I. Prince Henry the Navigator was 
half English, and the Portuguese royal name Duarte (Edward) was 
introduced through this alliance. Lopes was a master of narrative, like 
Froissart, but a much more responsible historian. 

The hero of Zurara is Henry the Navigator. His account of the cap¬ 
ture of Ceuta in 1415 is thrilling. He was as laborious and as careful 
as Lopes, and went to North Africa to see with his own eyes the places 
of which he was writing. 

Contemporary with Zurita, the greatest of Spanish historians, was 
DamSo de Goes (1501-73) in Portugal. He came of an ancient Austrian 
family and was employed on various diplomatic mis^ons to Flanders, 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden; and from L534 to 1540 was in Italy. He 
knew Erasmus and Cardinal Bembo, which stamps him as a humanist. 
In 1558 he returned to Lisbon and was made keeper of the archives. 
Indirectly Goes introduced tobacco into France, having given some 
tobacco to the French ambassador Nicot (hence nicotine) which had 
been given to him by his brother, a Jesuit missiotury in Brasil. Goes 
was a prolific writer. Among his works are: Cmmentanus rerum gesio^ 
rum in India citra Gangm, a history of Portuguese India (1539); '* 
Hispania (1542), containing important information on Che resources of 
the Spani^ peninsula: and Chroniclis of the reigns of kings Emanoel 
and John II. Much else remains in manuscript. 

i» Edgir PrMiAfe, Th$ CSmicte of FtfniQ Lapu and Sannts dt Zmtra, wilk frM. 
laMExUaeit (Wtttord. 1926). 

'•About ten yenn lAt«r t irandion of P«rnSo Lepe^PeraSo Lope* d« Coitinhed* {d. 
1S5S). who hod tona out (o Indi* ftnd remdnod there twenty yeon, returned end ileo waa 
Author of a hUtory of the PortuciM*t fn (ndie entitled: Hi»i9*ia do dmoAn'menJe t eenfuula da 
India fittat Patiupnm~ 
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PinaJIy to be mentioned is Caspar Correa» who died at Goa in 1560. 
For many years he was in the colonial service of Portugal, was at the 
conquest of Diu and fought in the Moluccas. He left a four volume 
Hisloria da India from 1497 to 1550 in manuscript, which unfortunately 
has never been printed. Such ia the indifference of Portuguese scholar* 
ship. 

Another eminent Portuguese historian of the sixteenth century was 
J^o de Barros (1496-1570), whose Asia is a history of the conquest of 
the Indies and a primary source for the subject. Prom this point Portu¬ 
guese historiography fdl into a decline from which it hu never re¬ 
covered. Perhaps the conquest of Portugal by Philip 11 crushed the his¬ 
torical spirit. 

This chapter may be concluded with a brief notice of the earliest 
historians of Spanish America who lived and worked in the New World. 

First and greatest of these writers was Bartholomew de Las Casas 
(1474-1566). In his youth he went out to the Antilles as a missionary 
and was so shocked at Spanish cruelty to the Indians that he twice 
made the long voyage to Spain in order to petition the intervention of 
Charles V in their behalf. He took the Dominican habit in 1522 at Santo 
Domingo. Prom 1544 to 1553 he was Bishop of Chiapas in Mexico. 
His Brsvissima relacion de la tU^iruycum de las Indios (Seville, 1552) and 
his Historia de las Indias, not published until 1875 but widely circulated 
in copies long before, are classics in Spanish-American literature and 
stii^ng arraignments of the Church and the Colonial Government in 
America. “ Francesco Lopez de Gomara (1510-90) was chaplain and 
secretary to Hernando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico. His Historia 
itneral de las Indies was first printed at Saragossa in 1552-53 in two 
folb parts. The second part has often been published separately under 
the title: Caronica de la Nueva EspaHa con la cenguista de Mexico. An¬ 
other companion of Cortes who wielded a pen was Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. He was vvy young when in 1514 he went out to the New 
World in the suite of Avila the governor-general, whom he soon left for 
service under Cortez with whom he was in the conquest of Yucatan. 
Later he participated in the conquest of Mexico. In late life he became 
reeidoT of Santiago de GuaUmala, where he completed hie Historia in 
1566. It refutes Gomara, the psmegyrist of Cortez, in many particulars 
and may be regarded as a truer record of the con^isiadares, because it 

/ ^ rwBUvdrf erf the puliTtphi on outhofUlo* ippendMl to the eheptve 

/wlT ^ ScnHHm^ it Ut Cettt. Hit Li/t, Hit ApMlolMi ffjtd HU Wtilinft 

YOTK, IKB); «nd tho mty by Fr«nci« J. Tichtn tn CUltDAT. 12S-62. For a ahtro 
erii^lam of Im Cmu' exanenuiona. and of ih« lulliWlity of later hMahsne who have relM 
on him, » L4j*t«y Dyrd Sunpwrv, Tht ffwMiMrfd in Htw Spain (Bwketey: Unir of CiU* 
tenia Publlcaiwna in HUlOfy, XlX, i- 18 . ^ 
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gives the viewpoint of the common soldier.*’ It abounds with details 
and is very prolix. Oviedo, or Hernandea de Oviedo y Valdes (1478- 
1567), fought at the siege of Granada in 1492 and took part in the reoep* 
tion to Columbus on his return from his first voyage in 1493, In 1512 
he was secretary to the famous military commander Gon&alvo de Cor> 
dova, from whose service he passed to Spanish America, where he was 
made govemor^gcneral of the province of Cartagena and Darien, and 
afterwards, in 1535, inspector of mines and governor of the port and 
fortress of Santo Domingo. He returned to Spain in 1556. Oviedo was 
the author of a Nisloria gtnerol y nalurai de las Indias, islas y lima 
fime del mar oceono. a huge work of minute and accurate information. 
Las Casas declared it to be as full of lies as of pages.’* but the humane 
Dominican perhaps was prejudiced. Oviedo's great work was pillaged 
by Philip U's favorite, Herrera y TordesiUas (1549-1625), who even 
stole the title. Oviedo's literary pretension was manifested in division 
of the work into eight "decades.” 

Unique among the historians of Spanish America must be counted 
Davila y Padilla, the first historian bom in America. He saw the light 
in Mexico City in 1562 and died in 1604. His learning and seal attracted 
the attention of Philip II, who made him court preacher and chronicler 
of the Indies, In 1601 he was appointed bishop of Santiago, in which 
capacity he burned three hundr^ copies of a Spanish Protestant Bible 
which had been smuggled into the land. His HUtoria de la Fundacion 
de la prcpincia des Saniiago de Mexico de la Orden de Predicadoree was 
published at Madrid in 1596, two years before the death of Philip II. 

South America, like the Indies and Mexico, found historians at the 
same time. Diego Fernandez was a Spanish adventurer who sailed for 
Peru about 1545 where he served in the army of the governor Alonio 
de Alvarado. When Mendoza succeeded Alvarado he appointed him 
chronicler of Peru. The fUeloria del Peru was printed at Seville in 
1571. It is written in a less rugged style than most of the historical 
compo^tions of the time. Fernandez had access to official documents 
and his work may be regarded as a reliable record of the Spanish con* 
quest of Peru. 

Unsurpassed, however, in authenticity and interest is Garcilasso 
de la Vega's Cmentarics Neales gue traian del Origen de los Ynca$, reyes 
9uijuercn del Peru, de su Idolatria, Leyes, etc., can la Hisloria general 


" Nutria aardadtra d4 U ctne-Ufa dt la fluara BtpaMa. pubthhed for Um tlciw by 
P. Alon«p It«mon (Madrid. 1$S2). Enfilab iranalation by Kutinn (London. ISOO. ISOS), 
and other* mora racent; French trsMlteiau by Jourdaner and Heradla {Pari*. 19?7>7S); Ger¬ 
man uaiMltUon by Juliu (Hambun, 1S48.2 v,). 

'* PuMlahad at Sevklle. 1539. in 3 pta. fcriioi beat edition by J. Amador da loa Rioa (Madrid, 
2B6l>55, 4 V.); Snglkah tranalatlon by R. Sden (London, 1666). 
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de Peru (Cordova, 1609, 1617, 2 v-)- This History of Peru ia the 
principal and most authentic source on the Spanish Conquest and the 
empire of the Incas preceding it. The author, bom at Cuzco in Peru 
in 1640, was himself a grandson of the last reigning Inca of Peru, his 
mother being a daughter of Tupac Yupanqui, the last of the native 
rulers, while his father was one of the original conquistadores. He was 
proud of his descent, and at the beginning of the hrst volume of this 
book there is a frontispiece of the coat of arms granted to him hy the 
King of Spain, incorporating among its bearings the symbol of the 
double serpent, the sun and the moon, which were the sacred emblems 
of the Incas. 

Garcilasso de la Vega's Comenlarios are based, not only on informa¬ 
tion acquired during his early life at Cuzco with his mother, but also 
on later contributions supplied by his old friends and schoolfellows in 
Peru, whom he asked to help him by sending him accounts of particulars 
obtained from their families. Thus his unique history emb^ies many 
authentic traditions about the ancient Peruvian civilization, religion, 
history, customs, and legends which have been corroborated by modem 
research. 

Chile had two historians in the sixteenth century. Gongora Marmolejo 
(1510-7$) was a Spanish soldier who never held any important com- 
mi»on. but served in Pen and Chile after 1549. In late life he lived 
in Santiago where he died in 1576. His Histcria de ChiU was written 
in the last five years of his life. The original manuscript, now in Madrid, 
was first publiehed in 1850 and is the best early work on Chilean history. 
A rare and important work on discovery and conquest in South America 
is Suarez de Figueroa’s Hechos de Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoia 
(Madrid, 1613). Mendoza was Captain General of Chile and the 
twelfth Viceroy of Peiu (1590-96). Sent by his father (then Viceroy of 
Peru) to Chile, he distinguished himself in the wars against the Arau- 
canian Indians, whom he vanquiahed in seven battles. The biography 
contains a valuable description of this war, occupying the first three 
books; the remaining four books deal with the incidents during Mendo¬ 
za’s viceroyalty, including a valuable account of Alvaro de Mendana’s 
expedition to the Solomon Islands, in which the famous Fernando de 
Quires acted as pilot. The work also contains information on the expe¬ 
ditions of Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish, including the sack of the 
port of Nombre de Dios in 1572 by Drake. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHY OF TUDOR ENGLAND (1485-1603) ^ 

I N THE large the age of the Tudore in England la cotenninous with 
the bounds of the sixteenth century. It began in 1485 and ended 
in 1603; and thus it lapped only a few years on each of the two 
contiguous centuries. This sixteenth century was marked in English 
history by signiTicant changes in the political, economic, social, religious, 
intellectual, and literary spheres. It was a period of transition in which 
England emerged out of the medieval into the modem world. 

In the hrst place the time of the first two Tudors was marked by 
the introduction and exten^ve development of the English Renaissance 
led by such men as Grocyn, Linacre, G)let, and More, and aided by 
Erasmus. This was the result of intellectual contacts with Italy and 
the Continent which led to the overthrow of many old ways of thinking- 
The period was also that of the English Reformation. This was 
characterised by the break with the papacy under Henry VIII, the 
indpient ritualistic changes under Edward VI and the reaction under 
Mary, by the rise of Puritanism, and other parties of dissent under 
EliaakKth, demanding doctrinal and admimstrative reforms, which 
triumphed and gaiixed an ascendancy in the first half of the foUowii^ 
century. 

Economically and socially there was also a revolution during this era. 
The Wars of the Roses had caused the loss of almost all of England's 
foreign trade. Henry VII started to revive it almost immediately after 
his accession. He did this not only by renewing old treaties of trade 
but also by opening up fresh routes of commerce, extending it to the 
Near East, the Mediterranean, and the Baltic ports. This policy, stimu- 

> The itenderd wwlc of reference k eea eleo Cherlee Wl^bler Ui Wako. Ill (10OS), 
ch. *v end btbllofrsphy on SS6-eoi: j. S. Brew. Tkt R4itn tf Hmry VlUJtom hit Atw 
ti«n u lh« Ottik tf WMty (ed. by Jemee Ctlrdner, Unden. 1SS4.2 v ). prwcictlly MenUot 
with the Introductkeni te UlUn and Ptpfft. Pcfrign aMf ChtiuUie. tflh« tf Htnry vul 
(London. ISSS tl ). vole. !•! V. which Brcwv edited: WUhelm Bueeh, Snilani wndr i*e Tudfirt.- 
/. KiHt Htntp VII. 14$S-1S09. tr. from the CermiA by Alkl M. Todd (London, ISSS. OfUy 
tMftruor«]« projected votumeewM ever publiehedl. eppendlx IJ; K. A. L. Pleher. ThtHuitry 
tf8l^l^•t^fTpm HuAteiui9n tf ffmry VII ttih Dt4tktf Htmy VI11 (Londoo, IM®, 485- 
SS. end A. P. Polle«l, TA# Himy tf E*iffe»id frtn Asuui^H tf Yt U iht Dttih 

tfEtUtMA (London. 1910: Ihle and the precedln* form vdt V-VI of Tkt PtfiMi Kwwry 
tf Eniland, ed. by W. Hunt and R, L Poolei, 481-«03; OAiaoNi*; GaRDIMBS aw Mut- 
liNOsa, pt. tl. ch. vlj OwlM L. Klnaitord. Bntliik Hitlffical Uitr^utt <*« F^tttiak 
CfWu*y (Oxford. 1919). wluch dapitelu title does Include euteanth-centurv hutoruina la 
ch. xendAUR". Cotwult aleo Che ifidividuel artlelta In the tf Svitnsl Otofropky. 
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lated by the discoveries of the age, and by the voyages of the Cabots, 
opened the way to that gradual commercial expansion which Drake 
and Hawkins did so much to promote, and which developed into the 
formation of the joint-stock companies towards the end of the Tudor 
period. Economic expansion again led to an increased demand for 
English wool and woollen cloth. This, with other commercial activities 
gave rise to important agrarian changes; the development of large land¬ 
holders on the one hand through the practice of enclosure, and a land¬ 
less agricultural labor class on the other. Capital and labor gravitated 
toward the towns, manufactures flourished, and the whole movement 
developed a new middle class of manufacturer, merchant, and wool- 
grower over against a class of free laborers. 

Again, the Tudor age witnessed great political alteration. This was 
manifested in the strengthening of monarchy to a point that verged 
on absolutism. It appeared early in the reign of Henry Vlt and was 
greatly aided by the weakening of the old nobility in the devastating 
Wars of the Roses. Throughout the forepart of his reign Henry VII 
carried out a policy of merciless suppression of internal revolt, One of the 
greatest factors in the growth of absolutism was the new middle class. 
The needs of the latter demanded a strong and efficient central govern¬ 
ment to protect trade and insure foreign aedit. Parliaments were used, 
but they were subservient- The policy of Thomas Cromwell to weaken 
the clergy was undertaken to strengthen the position of the king- This 
tendency towards absolutism was strongly asserted by Queen Elizabeth, 
the last of the Tudors, and advocated by the Church; it was one of the 
major causes of popular reaction in Stuart times. 

Finally, the age was characterized by a large expansion of men’s 
mental horizons. This was due not only to the incoming of the Renais¬ 
sance and to the widened commercial contacts, but also to a changed 
geography and cosmology. The great sea voyages proved the existence 
of new lands and people. Copernicus published his epochal work in 
1543; Galileo (15^1642) advanced and demonstrated new ideas in 
regard to physical laws and phenomena. Men’s idea of the universe was 
revolutionized. Science, which came to birth in the seventeenth century, 
was conceived in the sixteenth. 

The Tudor period, although not without importance for the progress 
of English historiography, achieved lest in that field of intellectual 
endeavor than in the domain of pure literature. There were, to be sure, 
a few brilliant figures: Polydore Vergil, Sir Thomas More, and George 
Cavendish- But even some of these are more distinguished as stylists 
than as historians in the modem sense. As a matter of fact, purely 
narrative history Is overshadowed by the documentary sources for this 
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period,^ $uch as the Letters and State Papers of the sovereigns* foreign 
and domestic. Parliamentary documents, accounts of foreign envoys— 
especially the Spanish and Venetian—records of state trials* correspond¬ 
ence both official and private, and the like. It is in the Staii Papers 
and other documentary sources, says J. B. Mullinger,’ that the real 
key to cause and effect and to the understanding of state policy is to 
be found, while the narrative sources are valuable rather for the light 
they throw upon contemporary opinions and attitudes. Although not 
so full as could be desired for the reign of Henry VII, in his son's time 
the documenury materials became so multitudinous that "where there 
are tens for Henry VII, there are hundreds for Henry VIII,” • and for 
Elisabeth's reign there is a vast flood of them. 

The earliest development in historiography observable before the 
close of the fifteenth century and highly significant as illustrating a 
profound change in thought and spirit, is the disappearance of the 
medieval monastic chronicle and the rise of the city chronicle in its 
place. In the first part of the fifteenth century English historians and 
chroniclers were still definitely medieval: few of them, except Thomas 
of Walsingham, last of the *'St. Alban's School," are of much value. 
Written in feeble and pompous medieval Latin, in a cramped, annalistic 
style of little appeal, even to those few to whom the langu^ was no 
barrier, narrowly restricted in knowledge and view-point, the monastic 
chronicles were long past their prime. Such a condition was the natural 
accompaniment of the decline in monastic life, when not only the num¬ 
ber, but also the religious fervor and intellectual enthusiasm of devotees 
was rapidly reaching its nadir. 

The last medieval monastic Latin chronicle of any merit is the work 
of the Croyland Continuator,* an important contemporary source for 
the reign of Edward IV and Richard III, ending with the battle of 
Bosworth Field. It does not properly belong to the medieval tradition, 
however, in spite of being written in Latin, for it is no mere monastic 
annal but a critical and surprisingly impartial treatment of Edward’s 
life and policy, written by a man who was certainly not confined to the 
cloister and perhaps not a monk at all. Had this work been composed 
in English, it would have belonged in form, as it does in spirit, to the 
new era in historical literature. Thus this chronicle may be said to 
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9Und as a link between medieval monastic historiography and the aev 
“modem” type of history. 

New features of the ciwnicles of the Tudor period which mark the 
change from the medieval spirit to the modem are that they are written 
in English, and the authors are laymen. National and local politics, 
business affairs, the pomp and parade of the royal court, foreign rela¬ 
tions in diplomacy and commerce, occupied alike both the men of the 
world who wrote the histories and the vastly augmented audience to 
which their works were now acceesible and intensely interesting. The 
importance of the change from Latin to English can scarcely be over¬ 
emphasized as a sign of liberation from the confining bonds of medieval 
ecclesiastical domination over learning. Several historical works of 
major importance were written in Latin, it is true, but it was the Latin 
of the classical writers and not of the Middle Ages; furthermore, English 
translations sp^Uy succeeded the Latin versions. The early Tudor 
chronicles, lacking as they usually are in literary art. In historical per¬ 
spective and critical acumen, were a transitional form between the 
breakdown of medieval historiography and the full development of 
modem historical method in England. 

During the reign of Henry VII and the earlier part of that of 
Henry VIII, the city chronicU brought to the center of the stage a kind 
of history which fonned a new type of historiography that was to con¬ 
tinue throughout the Tudor period. The town chronicle was not wholly 
new, but as an expression of original and intense civic and nationi 
interests it superseded the monastic chronicle which had so long held 
the held. National feeling and natural causes were making London 
more and more the center of national life. Thus it was that the chroni¬ 
cles of London, which had been kept for centuries chiefly as a civic 
record, expanded from the skeleton form of annual lists of sheriffs and 
mayors of London and began to assume a national character. London's 
history became a “civic history of the kingdom.” ‘ Lesser and more 
strictly local records of a similar kind were kept in some other towns. 

These chronicles ate perhaps the most important of all the original 
authorities for English history in the fifteenth century,’ partly because 
of the lack of other narrative sources, partly because in origin they are 
strictly contemporary, and reflect the opinion of the time when they 
were written. Further importance is given them by the constant use 
to which the sixteenth-century chroniclers put them, from Fabyan, 
whose New Ckronicies rests chiefly upon one of the fuller veraons of the 
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Unden Chronicle, to Stow, whose Summary appeared in 1580. The 
continuity of the type is impressive. In addition to political and civic 
history-^nd this is naturally biassed by London public opinion—the 
city chronicles are valuable for small, even trivial, details which throw 
light upon social history, mentioning robberies, fines, prices, the weather, 
and the like. 

The earliest of the London chronicles is preserved in a folio volume 
of miscellaneous content at the Guildhall of London, and is entitled 
Liber it anii^ie Itgibue.* The record begins with Richard Coeur de 
Lion’s accession in 1189, when the city was incorporated, and continues 
for almost a century to 1274, concluding with an account of the prepara¬ 
tions for Edward Ts coronation. This earliest chronicle, unlike its suc¬ 
cessors, gives only the sheriffs’ names under the year-headings, and 
mentions the mayors in the body of the text. Civic events comprise 
the major part of the chronicle until Henry III, when the struggle be¬ 
tween the king and his barons, in which the city of London played an 
important part, dilates the interest.* Thus from an early date the 
London chronicles dealt sometimes with affairs of national scope. In 
addition to a summary of events, the record includes some royal letters 
and other documents, thereby acquiring increased value as a source. 
Among other London chronicles written before 1485 were one composed 
in French, extending from 44th Henry III to 17th Edward III, the Latin 
Liber Albus of John Carpenter, town clerk to Mayor Richard Whit¬ 
tington, in 1419, and several in Ei^lish. One of these was a Chronicle 
oj London, compiled in the reign of Henry VI, with a continuation to 
the death of Edward IV; another was the work of William Gregory, a 
skinner, who became mayor in 145 L. The latter chronicle breaks off 
abruptly in 1469, part of it evidently having been lost. “ 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century appeared one constructed 
on a much more elaborate scale than its predecessors, of wider scope, 
and some literary pretensions. This was the work of Robert Fabyan 
(d. 1513), which Iwre the title: The New Chronicles of England and 
France [from Brutus to 1485; named by himself the Concordance qf 
Histories]. Fabyan (or Fabian) was a dtiren of London, a member of 
the Drapers’ Guild, an alderman, and sheriff of London in 1493-94. 
His New Chronicles was first printed in 1516, without a title, by Richard 
Pynson. This first edition ended with the battle of Bosworth Field. 
The second, which appeared in 1533, had a continuation, probably by 
Fabyan himself, to ^e death of Henry VII. Numerous later editions 
appeared, with new additions to the death of Elizabeth. Fabyan's 
object was to compose a work on a larger scale than mere city annals. 
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His object seems to have been to harmonize the accounts of earlier 
writers, hence the title "Concordance of Histories.” Though lacking 
the critical ins^hc to carry out his purpose, he consuited many authors 
both French and English. In t^ main it follows a city chronicle 
which is itself an abridgment of a larger London ChonicU no longer 
extant, written by a contemporary and welMnformed author,'* 

Fabyan’s history is devoted mainly to England, beginning with the 
arrival of Brutus; some sections, however, are devoted entirely to 
France. The first six parts carry the narrative to the battle of Hastings; 
into the seventh were compressed something more than four centuries, 
from 1066 to the Tudor period. From the time of Richard III on its 
character as a London chronicle naturally becomes more marked. The 
supplement on Henry VII consists of short notices arranged in years, 
bearing exclusively on English affairs and especially on London. It is 
this portion of the chronicle which contains historical details of the 
greatest abundance and unusual accuracy, and the narrative was prob¬ 
ably written from notes taken at the time when the events occurred. 
Busch considers Fabyan*s chronicle as of con^derable importance, de- 
voting more space to it than to any other London chronicle. Fabyan 
sometimes betrays a strong Lancastrian sympathy. In spile of the fact 
that his work was so largely a compilation, some independent facts are 
to be gathered from it, and he is an important source for contemporary 
local and municipal events. Frequent use of it was made by later 
chroniclers of Tudor days; indeed, it has been said that to Fabyan 
"ah knowledge of the Chronicles was for three centuries chiefly due.” 

Published some years before Fabyan’s work, the London Chronkli 
of Richard Arnold (ca, 1450-1521) is a briefer and less important 
work.’’ It is described by Kingsford as "mainly a commonplace book 
dealing with London antiquities." The first publication was at Ant¬ 
werp, 1503; the second at Southwark in 1521. Few details of Arnold's 
life are known, except that he was a London merchant trading in 
Flanders, His work was called either the ChronicU or Tht Customs of 
London. An unsystematic collection of charters, acta of parliament, 
papal bulls, ordinances, topographical notices, administrative customs, 
tariffs of prices and tolls, and so forth, including the earliest printed 
version of the famous ballad entitled Tht Nutbrown Maid, Arnold’s 
account is scanty and of little value until Tudor times,'* although with 
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Edward IV it begins to be a little more detailed. The period coinciding 
with Arnold’s lifetime ie written at hrst hand and is generally reliable. 
As a whole it is of greatest valuS for economic history; it gives informa¬ 
tion about letters of sale* bills of exchange, forms of award, and even 
$ome complaints to the king about pirates. Prefixed to the work is a 
long list of city magistrates from Richard I to 12th Henry VI11 (Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1189—January, 1521). 

Two minor chronicles which really belong to a slightly later period 
may be briefly mentioned here because they are dependent to a very 
great extent upon Arnold, These are the ChronicU of Charles Wriothes- 
ley (1508-62), and the London Crty Friars ChronicU. Wriothesley, 
who called his work a ChronicU of Bnitand,'* virtually copied Arnold 
as far as he went. For the reign of Henry VIII the chronicle takes on 
some value of its own. Wriothesley was Windsor Herald from 1534 
and thus in contact with the court and a hrst-hand observer. His inter¬ 
ests were more local than national, and he dwells longer on a procesrion 
of the king to Parliament than on matters of such importance as the 
suppression of the monasteries, the Rebellion of the North, or the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. His history has some cultuial value and displays 
some scholarship. 

The London Orgy Friars Ckronick ” follows Arnold almost entirely 
down through 1501 with a few scanty additions from other sources. 
After 1501 the convent narrative is independent, and has important 
notices of its own, especially for the years 1547-56. Although con¬ 
nected with the Franciscan convent, it is not a chronicle of the monastic 
type. 

Briefer discussion will suffice for one or two town chronicles wntten 
in other places- There was a Bristol Chronicle, called the Mayor 
Bristol's Kalendar, compiled by Robert Ricart, “ town clerk of Bristol, 
at the request of the mayor who held office 1479-1503. It follows the 
same plan as the London chronicles. The first part is a compilation, 
beginning as usual with Brutus; from 1479 it has the value of a contem¬ 
porary record kept by a town official. Continuations were made to 
1628, and a few notices added even later. The most valuable references 
are those of a local character, although the entries are not restricted to 
such matters; references to royal visits arc especially notable.” The 
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ChronicU of Cakn$, by Richard Turpyn,* a burgess of that town, covers 
the years 1487-1540, and contains some valuable contemporary docu* 
menta. It is especially good for commerce and the economic policies of 
Henry VII and Henry VIII, for it was written at a time when Calais 
was the staple for the trade of Englishmen abroad. For political and 
cultural history also this chronicle is of importance. 

Other narrative sources for the early Tudor period are the histories 
of Bernard Andr4, the Rickard III oi Sir Thomas More, and the An£li- 
cana Hishria of Polydore Vergil The first and least important of these 
three authors was Bernard Andr6 (d. ca. 1521) of Toulouse, historiog* 
rapher and poet laureate to Henry VII, under whom he probably came 
to England. He was blind, whether from infancy or not is unknown, 
but was weU educated in the classics. In addition to being royal his* 
toriographer and poet, he held a tutorial post at Oxford, received church 
preferments and other favors from the king, and became the tutor of 
Prince Arthur. His portion at the court thus gave him the opportunity 
of acquiring a first-hand knowledge of affairs, though he did not always 
make full use of his advantage. His chief historical works are the De 
H/a aigue i^tis Henrici Sepiimi, and the Annales Hmrici Septimi, of 
which only two fragments, the twentieth (1504-05) and the twenty- 
third (1507-08) years, are preserved.** The chief value of Andre’s his¬ 
tory is its strictly contemporaneous character. It is, says Mr. Gairdner, 
^‘almost the only work that can be called a description of those times 
written in the times themselves,*' ** Highly laudatory in style, the 
Vita lacks the full detail of a general history, and even as a biography 
lacks completeness. Historical facts he considered of secondary impor¬ 
tance; his chief object in writing history appears Co have been Co "praise 
famous men,” the king most of all. Extreme carelessness and lack of 
judgment mar his work. The biography which Andr6 began to write 
in 1500, breaks off with the capture of Perkin Warbeck in 1497. The 
Annalts carry the story further. For these, notes were kept in diary 
fashion as the events occurred, and the result is somewhat more useful. 
Some improvement can be seen in the Annuf ficaimus. although the 
information ia inauffident and Che writing overburdened with rhetoric. 
The Annus victsimus terlius is far better. Pull details are given from 
notes evidently made at the time, and without benefit of rhetoric. 
Great events and small are recorded without reference to their relative 
importance, and the account is purely of external happenings, but the 
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facts are fully and carefully set down, This fragroent is the best part of 
Andre’s work. 

In the History of Richard III, by Sir Thomas More (d- 1535),” 
and thought to have been written in 1513 while he was under-sheriff of 
London, we have a work, originally in Latin, of which the translation 
has been called the first example in English of “a history which is not 
a mere collection of facta, but a deliberately designed and carefully 
finished whole/' More, a distinguished representative of the English 
Renaissance, produced in the English form of his history one of the 
finest monuments of the language, the first historical work of any literary 
value written in modem English prose. It is modelled upon classical 
examples of biography, composed with a fine sense of proportion and 
restraint, and displays high artistry in the portrayal of character and 
dramatic incident. With consummate skill the author has painted in 
blackest colors a picture of Richard 111 that has been, in all its moral 
and physical deformity, indelibly stamped upon English literature- The 
Richard of More is the Richard of Shakespeare as well.” More prob¬ 
ably got much of his information from Archbishop Morton. As an his¬ 
torical authority it must be used with caution beause of its very marked 
Lanastrian bias, but it has value for the early life of Henry VII. It 
was used by the chronicler Hall, and perhaps also by Poiydore Vergil. 

Polydore Vergil (1470-1555) ^ was briefly noticed in chapter XXV 
among those Italians who found lodgment at foreign courts during the 
Renaissance. But he retjuires larger treatment in this place. Bom at 
Urbino, he studied at Bologna and Padua, afterwards becoming the 
secretary of the Duke of Urbino, his literary patron- From 1492 to 
1498 he held the office of chamberlain to Alexander VI, by whom, about 
1501, he was sent to England as a sub-collector of Peter’s Pence. He 
had already been recommended to Henry VII while the latter was still 
in exile. Several benefices were conferred upon him, including the arch- 
deanery of Wells to which the king nominated him. It was about this 
time that Henry VII requested Polydore to write a history of England, 
and in preparation of the work he consumed twenty-eight years. His 
life was spent for the most part in courtly literary circles at London, 
where among his friends were Fox, More, Tunstal, Pace, Linacre, and 
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Latimer. A friendship begun with Erasmus before Polydore came to 
England was there renewed. In ISIO Polydore became a naturalized 
Englishman. A few years later he was employed by Wolsey to assist 
him to obtain the cardinal’s hat, but was subsequently thrown into 
prison for indiscreet references to Wolsey in his letters. Exactly how 
long his term of imprisonment was is not known—Leo X and Cardinal 
de Medici wrote to Henry VIII on his behalfr and he returned to favor, 
apparently losing none of his benehces except the sub*collectorship. 
Polydore now devoted more attention than ever to his studies and the 
composition of his Bnilish History. In 1533 it was presented to the king 
and printed the followii^ year. "I thought that History was the one 
thing lacking to the glory of your kingdom of England,” he wrote in 
the preface. He remained in England until 1551, when he returned to 
Urbino to spend the rest of his life. 

The Anilica Hislotio *• is a work to which English historiography 
owes an enormous debt as the first interpretative study of the reign of 
Henry VII, and to Polydore belo:^ many of the laurels bestowed upon 
Edward Hall, Stow, and Francis Bacon, whose supposedly original works 
have been shown by recent scholarship to depend to a great extent on 
the pioneer work of the Italian humanist.** His material was gathered 
from every available source. He made use of the oldest authorities he 
could obtain, such as Gildas, Geoffrey of Monmouth, William of Malmes¬ 
bury, William of Newburgh, and Matthew Paris; he used non-literary 
sources such as parliamentary statutes, papal bulls, and diplomatic 
papers; he consulted French authors such as Froissart and Monstrelet; 
he had access to contemporary historical literature, probably including 
More's Richard III; where written records were lacking, he obtained 
whatever information he could from conversations with persons who had 
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knowledge of events before 1500, and from his arrival in England he set 
down, as he says, “ day by day, everything of importance.” » There had 
been industrious searchers of records and compilers of annals from nu¬ 
merous sources before Polydore Vergil, but none before him produced 
what may be called a national modem history, based upon sources used 
with critical insight, with the results of discriminating st^arship woven 
into a narrative that displays a full understanding of events and the 
ability to interpret them. Not only in excellence of historical method 
is Polydore Vergil infinitely superior to any of his contemporaries, but 
in the manner of putting together the material in a hi^y readable 
narrative after the classical models. The ”brain of an Italian” pro¬ 
duced the first great monument of modem English historiography. 

Besides his Anglica HUiorio, Polydore Vergil made a contribution of 
the greatest importance in his edition of Gildas (1525). This was the 
first English attempt at a critical edition of an historical source.** It 
may be said to mark the beginning of English historical criticism. While 
as a critical edition it lacks much from a modem point of view, its 
effect was to give great impetus to historical interest and scholarship. 

Polydore says that he wrote in Latin in order to make his history of 
England readily accessible to all nations, and outside of England his 
history attained great popularity, as the number of continental editions 
of it in the rixteenth and seventeenth centuries shows. But in Poly- 
dore’s adopted land the medium of expression defeated its purpose. 
Although his Latin style is highly polished, characterized by the distinc¬ 
tion and ease of the finest Renaissance Latin prose, no work in the 
classical lar^ge could stand ^inst the riring tide of the native Eng¬ 
lish tongue. A translation was actually made in Tudor times, possibly 
still in the reign of Henry VIII, but it was not printed until the middle 
of the nineteenth century.” 

George Cavendish (1500-61) wrote a Lift of Cardinal Wolsey « 
which is a classic of biography, and an indispensable source, especially 
for the disgrace and downfall of its subject. Cavendish, who was 
Wolsey's gentleman-usher from at least 1527 to the cardinal's deaA 
in 1530, had ample opportunity to collect material. He did not begin 
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to write, however, until the reign of Mary; and because of the author's 
dislike for Anne Boleyn, the Life was not printed until the time of 
Charles I, when it was issued for party purposes in the episcopacy 
quarrel. It had, however, a wide circulation in manuscript during the 
sixteenth century. Shakespeare knew and used it; there is a striking 
similarity between the du^cterization of Wolsey by Cavendish and 
that by Shakespeare in Henry Vlll. 

The second notable biography of the pre-EIiaabethan period is the 
Life of Sir Thomas More by his son-in-law, William Roper,** Roper, 
who was married to More's daughter Margaret, was on the most intimate 
terms with hie father-in-law. The charmingly written and sympathetic 
Life ia the original source of virtually all information about More's 
personal history. Not only his close association with More, but also 
his university education and hU position as clerk in the Court of the 
King’s Bench, and later as a member of the House of Commons, made 
Roper particularly qualified to write the biography of one of the most 
important public figures of his time. Between More and his son-in-law 
existed such confidence that the older man spoke freely and frankly to 
the younger, and in this first-hand relation of More's thoughts lies one 
of the most valuable features of the biography. In spite of the bond 
between the two men, however, the Life does not flatter but is a simply 
told account of a man whose greatness was fully appreciated by his 
biographer. 

No contemporary biography comparable to the two mentioned exists 
for any other great figure of the first half of the sixteenth century. The 
NorraitBei of the Days of the Refomalion “ contain two brief contem¬ 
porary biographical sketches of Archbishop Cranmer, but aside from 
this the biographical fragments must be put together from other sources. 

The chief contemporary English chronicle for Henry Vlll’s reign is 
that of Edward Hall (I497?-1547),« who is an authoritative first-hand 
witness for this penod. Hall was a lawyer, bom in London, educated 
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at Eton and King’s, afterwards entering Gray’s inn. Later he became 
a judge in the Sheriff’s Court. The attitude of mind produced by his 
training for the bar colored his work to a very large extent. Henry VIII, 
to him. was “the most goodliest prince that ever niled over the Realme 
of England,” a sovereign whose portion was legally secure through 
hereditary right, and who consulted the jurisU at every turn, scrupu¬ 
lously observing all the outward forms to give the sanction of legality 
and constitutionality to his plans. Hall’s respect, natural to his profes- 
rion. for ceremonial of all kinds, appears in his full accounts of the 
pomp and pageantry of the court and of London. 

The avowed purpose of his chronicle is the glonlicacion of the house 
of Tudor and especially of Henry VIII. The story begins with Henry IV 
and continues to the year 1532. The first part is very largely a com¬ 
pilation, depending, as Busch has shown, more on Polydore VergQ 
than on original work by Hall himself. For the period preceding 
Henry VIII, the chronicle is to a considerable extent a transcription 
and sometimes even a literal translation of his Italian contemporary, 
and has often received credit as an original source. Through Hall, the 
substance of the Antlica Hisloria became every man's property; his 
work was later used extensively by Grafton, Stow, and HoUnshed. 
The London city chronicle was his second chief source; though he con¬ 
sulted a number of others, among which he mentions H^en’s Foly- 
chronicon. the works of Gaguin, Monstrelet, Commines, Fabyan, More, 
Hardynge, and the translation of Boece's Hisloria Seotorwn. A number 
of bits of information about isolated events on the Continent come from 
French and Flemish sources. When Hall reaches the reign of Henry VIII. 
be becomes one of our most valuable sources, as an eye-witness of much 
of what he relates, conversant with affairs of state and full of enthusiasm 
and loyalty to Henry VIII, "Hall was a robust Protestant Londoner, 
an ardent royalist, a patriot, a priest-hater, a lover of gorgeous sights 
and sounds, a creature of most illuminating limitations. . . - Yet, in 
spite of his strong prejudices. Hall is an accurate man. . . , He reflects 
the opinion of Protestant London as no other writer does, and enables us 
to enter into its spirit." *• The imperial ambassadors and Cromwell's 
spies tend to minimise Protestant feeling, Hall stands as a corrective 
of this- He also deserves mention for his literary style, although Ascham 
accused him of u«ng “Indenture Englishe" and “ Inkhorne tearmea. 
He was Shakespeare’s chief source for the plays dealing with the penod 
of which Hall wrote- 

The amount of English historical work done in the sixteenth century 
was great, but there was a certain monotony in the nature of it. Most 
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works were chronicles. During the short reigns of Edward VI and Mary 
there was an almost complete lapse of any kind of historical writing. 
For Edward's reign only Wriothesiey’s Chronicle is of much value among 
the contemporary histories. For Mary's reign, the CkrontcU of Queen 
Jane,*^ written during the period from July 1553 to October 1554 by a 
resident of the Tower, who was probably an officer of the royal mint, is 
of some value for the beginning of the reign and for Wyatt’a rebellion. 
The later part of the Guy Friars ChronicU, which ends at 1556, has 
some value as an independent source, as do the last pages of Wriothes* 
ley's ChronicU, running to 1559. 

With Elizabeth's accession historical writing was resumed. "How¬ 
ever, the Elizabethan conception ofhistory was limited. It knew nothing 
of historical perspective and weighed scarcely at ail the relative Impor¬ 
tance of the events which it detailed- . . - Between More’s distorted 
‘biography’ of Richard HI, the enemy of the house of Lancaster, and 
Bacon’s historical portraiture of the first Tudor Henry, there is little 
historical writing approaching our modem ideals and conceptions." 
"The Elizabethan conception of history as exemplified in the pages of 
Holinshed or Stow is crude in the extreme. It neither discriminates nor 
chooses, but takes whatever has been chronicled before, without hesi¬ 
tancy or question; and it knows no ordering of material save the chron¬ 
ological sequence of events.” “ 

The first of the chronicles written in Elizabeth's reign was that issued 
in 1562 by Richard Grafton (d. ca. 1572), formerly printer to Ed¬ 
ward Vr, and entitled An Alnutgment of Ihe Chronicles of England. 
which reached a fourth reprint in ten years.« As noted before, Grafton 
had already m 1543 printed Hardynge’s ChronicU, with a continuation 
of his own to that year, and in 1548 he had issued Hall’s work with a 
brief continuation. Following the publication of Stow's Summary of 
English Chroniclm. Grafton printed a rival abridgment of his own 
"Abridgment," called A Mcnuell of the ChronieUs of England to This 
Ytri 2S$5 (London, 1565). His largest work, commonly called Grafton's 
Chronicle,*^ was written to supply what the author considered to be 
sadly lacking, "any full, playne, and meere English histone,” devoted 
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chiefly to Englbh a^airs and zealously Protestant in point of view. His 
'^mecre English histone,” however, starts with the Creation, The 
second part deals more exclusively with England, but from the time of 
Henry IV on is virtually a reprint of Hall's Chronicle, with a continua¬ 
tion to the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. Although very popular in its 
own day> the work has almost no independent value. 

In 15^ a work appeared which rivalled Grafton's in popularity. Its 
author was John Stow (1S25-160S), a London tailor who devoted his 
life to history, antiquities, end literature, and was a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries founded by archbishop Parker. In association 
with him Stow published three medieval Latin chronicles—those of 
Matthew of Westminster, Matthew Paris, and Thomas of Walsingham. 
His first work, the Summary of Bnilish Chtonicles.** was intended to 
be a small popular manual for ready reference: it was a compilation of 
notable political events and extraordinary occurrences, natural phenom¬ 
ena, and the like. Of much greater value was his The Chronicles of 
Eniland.** part of which is strictly contemporary, written from the 
standpoint of one who was at first a moderate Catholic and later a 
loyal Anglican, but remarkably impartial at all times. He has been 
regarded, indeed, as the most accurate and reliable of the sixteenth- 
century annalists, so free is he from religious and political bias. The 
Annals are a chronological epitome of English history, resembling, as 
the name indicates, the old type of city chronicle with its lists of mayors 
and sheriffs. His lofty purpose was to celebrate “the worthie exploits 
of our Kings and governors,” and to inculcate sound morals at the same 
time. Except for contemporary times, his work added little to historical 
knowledge, and he unfortunately is credulous of fairy tales and rumors. 
He had, however, the saving grace of a plain and straightforward style. 

Of much greater interest is the vast congeries of chronicles which 
goes by the name of HoHnshed's Chronicles, the most important of all 
the Elizabethan chronicles and the source of several of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays. The work was planned, in true Elizabethan style, as 
a universal cosmography, with histories of every known nation. The 
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Idea was conceived by Reginald Wolfe, a German who had inherited 
Uland s notes, and who was printer to the Queen, but Wolfe died (15T\\ 
before he could complete his plans, even after twenty-five years of 
preparation. Raphael Holinshed (d. ca. 1580),« who had 
e^a^ by Wolfe to collect the materials for the chronicle, was em. 
ployed ^ the printer's executors to supervise the publication of th#» 
wrk. The vastness of the design and the expense involved resulted in 
the limitation of the history to England, Scotland, and Ireland, with a 
^ne^ descnption of each country. Within a few years after Wolfe’s 
death the firat edition was issued, entitled Thi ChrcmicUs England 
SccUand, and Mond.** How faithfully Shakespeare sometimes followed 
his source IS exemplified in the close parallelism between Holinshed's 
ac^nt of Macbeth and the poet's treatment of the theme. 

Holinshed was an old-fashioned conservative, fond of the tradition* 
of Merry England, disliking the Puritans, and having a deep reverence 
for the univ^ities. The first edition of Holinshed published in 15 ^ 
must 1« distin^i^ed from the second edition ten years later which was 
edited to suit the growing tide of opinion. 

Tht C^onicU of SccUand was compiled by Holinshed chiefly from 
Hector Boere. John Major, and the continuation of Boece by John 
Femer the Piedmontese, with a description of Scotland translated by 
Hmson from Bellenden's Scottish version of Boece’s Latin Th^ 
H^Kny of Inland was the work of Holinshed, derived from Giraldus 
V Conquest, as far as 1509; it was continued 
to 1547 by the Irish Catholic Richard Stanyhurst, whose narrative is 
^ mam literary source for the Irish part of the story.-’ In the second 
^^on continuations were made down to 1586 by Stow-whose con- 
tolwtion forms, exc^t for Harrison's DacripUon, the most valuable 
of the work -^-by John Hooker, Francis Thynne, and Abraham 
n^mg^th valuable notes and reprints of some contemporary pam- 
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William Harrison’s Descripiion oj England “ is a vivid and picturesque 
sketch of the highest interest. William Harrison (1534'93) was edu- 
cated at Westminster School, then at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
aft»^ard$ became chaplain to Lord Cobham. The Descripiicn was 
written when he was parted from hia books, as he says, by forty miles. 
Most of his travelling was confined to visits to the universities or to 
the home of Lord Cobham in Kent. His information was derived chiefly 
fiom careful study of Leland’s notes, together with letters and conversa¬ 
tions with friends in all parts of England. He describes not only topog¬ 
raphy and antiquities, but discusses whatever was thought and done In 
England—church history, the universities, French cooks, fashions, 
buildings and furniture, fairs, marshes and gardens, dogs, woods, farm¬ 
ing, everything that is English. He was one of the first to feel patriotic 
pride in the English navy.*^ Although his information was so largely 
gathered from others the substance and style of the work are his own, 
and his work is still of value as painting the truest picture we have of 
Shakespeare’s England.** 

Two years after the first edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles a work 
appeared which is not, strictly speaking, in the domain of historiography, 
but closely allied to it. This was the translation of Plutarch’s Lices by 
Sir'I^omas North (1535?-ca. 1601).** In an age which made transla¬ 
tions both from the classics and from modem authors its peculiar achieve¬ 
ment. North's Lives stands as the supreme example of the Elizabethan 
translation. With the spirit characteristic of ih^r age, the Elizabethans 
set out in bold patriotic adventure to ’‘subdue the Romans,” and 
the Greeks, Italians, Spanish, French, Dutch, and even Germans as 
well—not to make a show of critical scholarship, but to make accessible 
to their rulers and countrymen the lessons of policy and statecraft 
which might be learned from the classics. It was the achievement of 
the translators to bring about "the real renascence in England, the 
authentic recovery of the ancient spirit." ** The translations were 
popular in the best sense; dramatic, specific, and concrete where the 
originals were expressed with restraint and often in abstract terms, 
glowing with sentiment and romance, embellished with all the richness 
of Elizabethan English, the productions for the most part of men of 
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affairs rather than of learned pedants, they remained no longer foreign 
classics but were swept into the full tide of English literature. No work 
illustrates the process better than North’s Plutarch. 

North, although a university man (educated probably at Peterhouse), 
was not a acholar. and in fact knew little of the classics. He made his 
translation not from the original but from the French version of Jacques 
Amyot, bishop of Auxerre (d. 1593). North’s version of the Lms was 
’’Sl^kttpeare’s storehouse of classical learning” from which the poet 
borrowed words as well as plots, so vivid and robust is North's prose 
style, so thoroughly English are his heroes.'* 

The great numbtf of translations of classical and modem writers on 
history and statecraft speaks eloquently for itself. Foreign countries 
claimed the interest of Elizabethan Er^land, as histories compiled and 
translated from contemporary writers indicate- Among these were 
Edward Grimestone's Cencral Imenlory of ikt History of Frana (1607), 
and his History of the Netherlands of Spain, mere compilations from 
continental writers; and Richard Knolles’ The General History of Ike 
Ottoman Turks (1603), a paraphrase of a Latin history of the T^rks 
printed at Frankfort in 15^, 

A solitary work on constitutional history, the only contemporary ac¬ 
count of the English government, was published about the middle of 
the reign, nearly twenty years after its composition. Sir Thomas Smith 
(1513-77), author of De RepuhUca Anglarum,’^ had been not only 
secretary of state and ambassador, but also professor of civil law at 
Cambridge, in addition to numerous other offees. His object was to 
"declare summarily as it were in a chart or map,” the form of govern¬ 
ment and the policy not of an Imaginary commonwealth but of England 
as it "standeth and is governed on March 28th, 1565.” The book’s 
popular appeal is explained by the fact that it gave to the people knowl- 
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edge oi tbemeelves as a nation and state at a time when they were most 
eager for it.“ 

Antiquarian research, interest in which is shown by the formation 
of the Elizabethan Society of Antiquaries *• with a membership of men 
like Speed, Stow, Camden, Cotton, Arthur Golding, Raleigh, and others 
whose names are equally well known, had its real b^inning in Eliza¬ 
beth’s time. The founder of antiquarian study in England was John 
Leland (150^52), the King’s Antiq\^. The results of his six years 
of tireless journeys in search of English antiquities and records in the 
libraries of cathedrals, colleges, and monasteries were set down in his 
notes, still in undigested manuscript form at his death. As later pub¬ 
lished, the Itintrory •• is a description of his travels with full details of 
what he saw. Another work, the Colltctanta,*^ is devoted chiefly to the 
results of his examination of andent libraries. Manusaipts, indeed, 
interested him more than did architecture, Neither of his works can 
be regarded as a finished whole or as a literary product. Consisting of 
memoranda often jotted down as the writer finished his day’s journey, 
and arranged sometimes with what has been called ''superb irrele¬ 
vance,” the llineraTy is to be compared to a guide book rather than to 
anything else. To weave the "thing of shreds and patches” into a 
systematic and significant design was more than "the &lent scholar” 
could do, and although great expectations were aroused in his contempo¬ 
raries by his projected history and the industry with which he collected 
material, his plan never came to fruition. His notes were made use of 
by every historian of the later Tudor period, and William Camden suc¬ 
ceeded ma gn ificently where Lela n d had failed. 

William Camden (1551-1623), Oxford graduate, antiquarian, and his¬ 
torian, of whom Fuller said that "he restored Britain to herself” and 
whom Philemon Holland denominated the "Paulas of England," 
got hia first training in editing Anilica, Nomannica, Hib€mica, Cam-’ 
bria, which included Asser, Giraldus Cambrensis, William of Jumi^ges, 
Walsingham, and other medieval writers, though the work did not see 
the light until 1602. When masur of Westminster School he formed a 
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friendship with Abraham Ortelius* the famous gec^pher, and with 
Brisson, the jurisconsult, who was then on a diplomatic mission in 
London, and who inspired Camden’s researches. He was then engaged 
in writing the work which immortalized him. This is the Britannia, 
remarkably enough for those days written in Latin, and the ablest his¬ 
torical work by an English author since Matthew Paris in the thirteenth 
century.** The Britannia was an instant and great success. In explana¬ 
tion of his zeal Camden said, "The love of my country compriseth all 
love in it." Arranged systematically by countriea and counties, the 
work was chiefly topographical and historical although the fourth edi¬ 
tion (1594) contained more genealogical matter. The country and its 
inhabitants, languages, names, arms, coins, clothing, high roads, towns 
and cities, natural scenery, and natural resources were all included. 
Camden dearly appreciated that political and ecclesiastical history were 
inseparable, and perceived the importance of institutional history. The 
Camden Society founded in 1838 deservedly was named for him. Late 
in life Camden wrote another little less famous work. This was the 
Annalts rgrum Angticarum et Hibemicarum regnanie Elitabelha.*' In 
spite of the medieval form of the title Camden's Annals were modem 
in spirit. The account was begun in 1608 at the suggestion of Lord 
Burleigh, who (^)ened the archives to him. For by this time progressive 
English historians were alert to the importance of documentary research 
for the writing of history, having grown suspicious of partisan pam¬ 
phlets and current gossip. But access to archival material was almost im¬ 
possible. Fulke GreviUe relates in his Ufa of Sir Philip Sidney how he 
"adventured to move the secretary (Sir Robert Clecil) that I might have 
his favour to peruse all obsolete records of the council-chest from those 
times down as near to these as he in his wisdom should think fit,” Sir 
Robert deliberated for three weeks upon this revolutionary proposal, 
and then returned answer that "he durst not presume to let the council- 
chest lie open to any man living." 
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As a lucid and able dig«t of political events, the Annals is the most 
valuable contemporary account of Eliaabeth’s reign. Although Camden 
had strong political convictions and was a loyal Anglican, he did not 
stoop to misrepresentation or abuse. Camden’s Remains, note^books 
for the Brilannia. were printed in 1605, and some of his Letters (£p«* 
tulae)—(or they are written in Latin, many of them to De Thou^-in 
1691- 

An English antiquary contemporary with, but of far humbler station 
than Camden was John Stow who has been previously mentioned. His 
SuTPsy of London is the starting point of all inquiry into the subject 
of ElUabethan and earlier London,” an indispensable book of reference 
for the student of London’s topography and antiquities. The work was 
the result of rixty years’ close observation on interviews with leading 
London dtizens, and study of Che city records. ”John Stow liked to 
think of himself as one of the great explorers: ' I have attempted the 
discovery of London, my native soyle and Countrey,' he wrote.” 
He pictures the ancient limits of the city by describing the city wall, 
points out and describes the rivers and water supply, sewers, bridges, 
towers, castles, schools, law courts, municipal institutions and forms of 
government. The is a mine of valuable information written in 
a time when London was pasang from the medieval to the modem 
world, and it is this work that gives Stow a real title to fame. 

The major history of the Elizabethan period, and several others 
worthy of notice, were not written, or if written not published, 
until after the accession of James, The danger of writing about persons 
still living and matters still controversial accounts for this delay; in 
addition, the historians were sometimes men of affairs who had leisure 
only iate in life. The first to appear was the Hislory of Great Britain,^ 
by a minor historian, John Sp^ (1SS2F-1629). Speed, like Stow, was 
a tailor by profession and an historian and cartographer by preference. 
He supported his narrative by unpublished documents more often than 
his contemporaries did, and rightly ascribed to George Cavendish the 
Life of WoUey, which Stow had used without acknowledgment. •• Hia 
characterization of Henry VII was borrowed in the main from Bacon, 
whose manuscript he had seen. Like his contemporaries, he aimed at 
the glorificat ion of England and its queen. Whi le of no great independent 
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value* his history is one of the most readable of the Elizabethan chron¬ 
icles, even though it is marred by the "monstrous ingenuity" of a bom 
rhetorician.** He merits recognition as a map-maker besides* though he 
was not superior to the well-known cartographers Christopher Saxton 
and John Norden. His history had, in fact, grown out of his Tkeairt of 
Empirt, a collection of hfty-four maps of England and Wales with ac¬ 
companying descriptions (1611). 

Sir John Hayward (1560-1627), classical scholar and litterateur, 
adopted writing as his profession. His first work, Tht Lifi and Reitn 
of Kinz Henry /K," dedicated to Essex, caused him to be imprison^ 
Elisabeth, and it was not until nearly fifteen years later that hie next 
composition appeared. He made Tacitus his m^el rather than Livy,** 
His works represent an advance over the methods of chroniclers and 
annalists, the beginning of the return to the ancient models which was 
to make the final transition to modem historiography in England, along 
the way already pointed out by Polydore Vergil and by Sir Thomas 
More in his Ric^rd III.’** He had the merit of using unpublished archive 
materials, partipularly in his lives of William I and Edward VI; the 
latter is based on the Journal ojEdward.'*' As literature* though perhaps 
not as history, Hayward's Hislcry of the Reign of Henry /V is his best 
work. Shakespeare certainly the book. There are two passages 
in it which strongly recall familiar Quotations in two of his later plays. 
Hayward had written: “Follow the current whilst the stream is most 
strong. . . - Times have their turns and fortune her course to and fro 
like the sea." Shakespeare in 1601 in Julius Caesar recalled this sentence 
in his own: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at its flood, leads on to fortune. 

Hayward wrote in 1600: "The peace was already as it were out of 
joint." Shakespeare makes Hamlet (written—or revised? in 1603) say: 

The time is out of joint. 

Hayward's writings are a neglected source of vigorous* pithy Tudor 
English, abounding in terse* compact* and sinewy phrases of a very 


** £m. fit. l.«ndoft, ISMi only th« Ant yw «ii» cMnpIaled. 

* Bacon »ccua»d him of tranalailnf tnlirt ««nunM» from Ticltua aad workini thim Into 
hia own worki (Wam, (11, 364). 

" Hay tvd wu appointed by K ini Jama* to ona of the chain o( hkxory at tha future eolkfe 
of Chalaee. plana f«r which did not reach completion durine bla Ufaclme. 

Ward. 1m. di. Tht Lif4 and RdtM a/ Kint Sdword ihi Sixth wu publlahed at London, 
1630; (ha 8nd ed. in 1636 contained a» an appendbr a pert of his AtintU pS thx Frttl FPttr Ytstt 
of ikt litiin 9j ^Mn wriueci originally in 1612; modern edition of this by John 

Bruce (London. 1S40: Camden Society. Vll}; cp, Rbao, ao. 2SS. 
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quotable nature, as: “He that aUneth at a kingdom hath no middle 
course between the life of a prince and the death of a traitor ”; “ Delays 
are dangerous,” which Dr^en borrowed and to whom the saying is 
generally attributed; "To have patience is cold comfort”; "It is hard 
to forgive and impossible to forget”; "Hazard with honor"; "It is a 
bad wool that can take no colour"; and "Devilish women whose malice 
is irnmortal.” 

A return to the universal chronicle is seen in the History of ikt World ’» 
of Sir Walter Raleigh (1552?-1618), written while that famous soldier, 
gentleman-adventurer, favorite of Queen Elizabeth, and author was im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower of London by James I on the false charge of 
treason for which he went to the scaffold. A member of the Society of 
Antiquaries and devoted to literature and science, Raleigh spent much 
of his captivity in literary pursuits, and in performing scientific experi¬ 
ments in the small laboratory set up for his convenience. His History 
of iht World is a stupendous work not merely for bulk, but for ite pro- 


digious scope and the novelty of its ideas. It has been described as 


series of dissertations on law, theology, mythology, magic, war and the 
ideal form of government, illustrated by an exceedingly diffuse account 
of the rise and fall of several of the great empires of the world." It is 
a work of wide reading, serious reflection, and marvellous literary explo¬ 
sion The preface, and the celebrated apostrophe to Death with which 
the book terminates, are two of the noblest examples of Tudor litera¬ 
ture So far as he completed the work it covered the period from Crea¬ 
tion faithfully foUcmdng Old Testament chronology, to the fall of 
Macedonia 130 b.c. For the rest of the history he had collected only 
a few notes. While Raleigh did not approach his sources in a critical 
spirit and viewed the past in the light of a moral lesson, he made a 
step forward in realizing the need of gec^aphical study m cormecticm 
with history; and chronological exactness is one of his virtues. A val¬ 
uable part of his work consists in frequent digressions into events of 
his own day in which he had taken part, such as maneuvers of the Ar¬ 
mada and the capture of Fayal. His work was received with 
by everyone except King James. Eleven editions of it were published 

in little more than a century. ^ ^ 

For the last of the Elizabethan historians, Sir Francis Bacon <1661- 
1626), it has been extravagantly claimed that with his "short essay 
on Henry VII "the writing of history in English leaps with a bound to 
a place beside Tacitus and Thucydides himself." ” Although Bacon 


"London. ISW. I6l7j lllh Od. kn ITM; In 0»ford U R»)dgh'« W^rkt (18». 8 v.). 

(n »* TN id« wii bocw«d with erkk^ from Nof- 

Shedding, ILondoa lS67.7f 14 v.). VJl, 4^ 
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produced a briJliantly written and keenly interpretative study of 
Henry so sagacious in insight and so excellent in descriptive 
power that it exercised a dominant induence over all subsequent his* 
tones on the subject* modern critical scholarship has shown that Bacon 
is not, as he has been so long regarded, an original authority.’* 

Like Raldgh, Bacon wrote his great historical work in the period of 
his disgrace and downfall. With materials which he had collected long 
before, the composition was completed with remarkable rapidity in the 
months from June to October 1621. It deals almoet entirely with politi* 
cal matters; the development of English humanism under Henry VII 
occupies him scarcely at all. It is not surprising that the astute sutes- 
man should give so much attention to general political legislation. 
When he touches on economic affairs, he treats them not as problems in 
themselves, but from the viewpoint of the statesman and legislator, 
as questions of administration.’* 

Bacon's gravest fault lay in the feet that he altered his sources, both 
literary and documentary, In the most arbitrary manner, as his imagina¬ 
tion dictated and as the demands of philosophical construction seemed 
to require. While his history was in reality highly subjective in character, 
he invested his own opinions and additions with such an appearance of 
precise feet that he was unquestioningly accepted by later writers. 
Nevertheless his intention was not to deceive, but to clarify and inter¬ 
pret, by incorporating into documents and other sources his own opin¬ 
ions. In some cases, his inaccuracy is due probably to the haste with 
which his work is done rather than to deliberate alteration.” The final 
judgment of Busch, that Bacon “ought to be expunged from the list of 
original authorities for the history of Henry VII, ” must be accepted. 

“A knowledge of history and geography is necessary, as well for the 
understanding of the affairs of ages past as for commerce and corre¬ 
spondence with nations present,” observed a contemporary minor 
scholarof the Elizabethan era, " Tis true that geography without history 
hath life and motion, but very unstable and at random, yet history with¬ 
out geography, like a dead carcass, hath neither life nor motion at all. or 
moves at best but slowly on the understanding. . . . History, there¬ 
fore, and geography, i f joined together crown our reading with deligh t and 

HiUity of lk4 Riipt of Kini Himy tin SmnlS, od. by J. R. Lumby (Cliiribridse, IBSS). 
Alio In Bacon's Works, ed. by Sptddinf ind other*, vol. VI [. 

** Butch <n, 1), 4t6-23 !• a maKerly treatment whkh tupenedee lU eerller critklvm of 
Bacon. After «xhauitiv« uudy Butch hti thovn that Bicon. wM. althM|h vrrltint ow a 
century ifter the event*, hu betn nlmoot univtnstly accepted u a primary aouree, wh«n 
aubjccted to aearehini examination provw to ba dependent in the main on ^lydere Verfii 
and the Englbh chronk)en of the early Tudor period. 

** PutTRt. 20$. 

" Kor apeciiic examnlc* of errora fad ^udicea, see Biuch (n. 1), 41^23. 
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profit/’ It was just this kind of literature whose value Richard Hakluyt, 
Preacher, as he preferred to be called, perceived; and from which! 
“after much tiavaile and cost," as he says, compiled his immortaJ work: 
Tkt Principali Naeiialums, Voyaas, Traffi^ts, and Dww€rie$ of the 
Enilisk Nolion, first printed in 1589.” 

Hakluyt confesses that his labor of love was a burden. " I call the 
worke a burden. In consideration that these voyages lay so dispersed, 
scattered, and hidden in several hucksters hands, that I now woonder 
at my selfe, to see how 1 was able to endure the delayes, curiosity, and 
backwardnesse of many from whom I was to receive my originals,” 
That was his word to Sir Francis Walsingham in the “Epistle Dedica- 
torie.” In the first edition of the Principali Naviiations of 1589. To the 
reader of the second edition of 1598 he adds: 

What restlSM nighu. what pamful days, what hast, what cold, I have andurad: how 
many long and chargeable joumeya t have travelled; how many famoue librariee I have 
searched Into: what variety of indent and modem writeri; what a number of old recordi. 
patent*, privil^et, letters, etc.. I have redeemed from obscurity and pernhuig. 

He learned several languages in order to equip himself for his great task. 
He corresponded with eminent gec^phers on the Continent. He 
travelled ceaselessly in order to interview returned shipn^aptalns and 
gel from them transcriptions of th«r Ic^. Hakluyt was one in spirit 
with Drake and Rale^, Grenville and Frobisher and Willoughby. 

Much of the intellectual energy of the Tudor period that might have 
been more profitably employed in the writing of history was diverted 
into the channel of religious polemics. An overwhelming mass of con* 
iroversial literature dealing with the divorce of Catherine, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the attacks and claims of Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, and Calvinists was produced, ft was now that the printing 
press really came into its own, and its possibilities as an instrument for 
spreading propaganda were realised. Pamphlets were multiplied end* 
lessly, most famous amoi^ them the “MarpreUte” tracts. 

The firm establishment of Protestantism brought into prominence in 
England a branch of historiography already in full maturity on the 
Continent: church history, hut of a nature radically different from the 
medieval historia ccclcsiasiico. Modem ecclesiastical history, treating 
of the inner life of the Church, its doctrine and administration, is the 
child of the Lutheran Reformation, created by the demands of the con* 

* Second edition. ISSS-lSOa S v. the Hekluyt Society wm founded in 1S4« /er the publi* 
cition of other limiJer work* on the hUlory of dbeovery end oploretioo. For literature on 
the lublect •« E. C. R. Teylof, rWer Cnr^phy. !4iS~lSS3 (London, 1«0). end LM Tu4ar 
•nd BtTly St>»pi CfHf9p>»y> (London, W34): enon„ "Trevol* end Dl*ovrt<*.” 

QR. vo(. 236 (1921) , 76-92; review* In LTLS. 1927, ». 826^ end 1934. p. 239. Cp, Rw>, 
Da223& 
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troverey raging between the Roman Church and the ProtesUnts, the 
central question of which was the exclusive possession of the *'pure 
faith" by one Church or the other,’* The avowed purpose of the new 
“confessional history" was to prove that the pure faith of primitive 
Christianity was preserved by the Protestant Church, which had rescued 
it at last from the centuries of darkness under the hateful domination 
of the Antichrist at Rome. The "Centuriators" found their most faith¬ 
ful disciple in the first modern church historian of England, John Foxe 
(1616-87); and Foxe in his turn exerted a strong influence on the 
work of his great contemporary church historian, John Knox, the 
Reformer. 


Foxe was in earl y li fe a rigid Romanist. Wh ile a student at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, he became a convert to Protestantism and in conse¬ 
quence resigned his fellowship and left the university. The Catholic 
reaction under Mary made him an emigre, living first at Strassburg 
and later at Basle, where he worked as assistant to the printer Oporinus. 

At Straasburg was published his first work, the Commenlorii,** the 
nucleus of his famous martyrology. The Cmmenlarii, which dealt 
mainly with Wydif and Huss, stopped at 1500- Merely a loose coDection 
of acts of Protestant martyrs, put together without definite plan and 
without relation to established facts of church history, it was not a 
genuine historical work, and was not intended to be. It was composed 
as a book of edification, in which a principal place was given to Wydif 
as a concession to English national sentiment. 

In expanding this book into his monumental work, Foxe followed as 
a model •* the Frenchman Jean Crespin (1520-72), whose Livu d$s 
mariyrs . . . des Jean Hus . . . (1554) made use of judicial records, 
letters, and other documents. On such a basis Foxe built his Rerum in 
eccUsia ieslarum narratio, published at Bade in 1659.” In the same 
year Foxe went back to England, where he began to prepare an English 
version of hia work, popularly known as The Book of Martyrs** The 
3ce-oe. 

JlfmmnitrH rtf urn in tetinia Pft Warn Butopam pttmuitamm « 

WteM ImpofiM Matm itaefiPtia (16S4>. 

•' RtTum inaetlaaU nilarum, fvaa pcurmit tl parteulaaia kU itmparikua mntfuni. maxima- 
tumpu Par Buffpam par pariaeniianam ae laaetamm 4ti mmiffum . . . aittaii pat ttana tl 
Mftfw tamnanwii. Fom hunulf cemploted only tho JWt port, eovariu pofMcutlon ia 
p5|t*nd and SecUind to Uw continuation iot tho Contlncni wai mad# by H«tSl Panta¬ 
loon and pubbibod at Baola in !S6S. 

K, ' Ttaya. otc. The beet.known modem aditlon. 
^ S. R. Cot jar (London, 1S$T-41. 8 v.), *iih an introduction by Conon Towaaand. waa 
dcironetrited by S. R. MaiUand to hova bocn IfiMranUy and p«runclonJy dona. Until tha 
time of MaitUnd aome cntklom of Fo*a hod been readc, by both Caihollee and Protatonti- 
but Maillanc waa tM ftnl to brin* to bear (be welfht of authoritative a<hot».'ahjp to prove 
both diahenwv and inaccuracy on the pare of Foxe. Tha attack wu continued by Jamea 
Cairtncf. A *«ccnt defenae h*i bean cuade by J. F. Mo*l«y, Jahn Fauand Hit Back 
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work had an immediate and overwhelming success. Ii became almost 
the Bible of Protestant England, and was ordered by Convocation to 
be placed in churches where everyone might have access to it. 

Foxe's claim to be called an historian lies in this work which was in¬ 
fluenced so deeply by the Mogdtburg Cfn/uttts, The English transla- 
tion was virtually a new book. It was not published until after the 
greater part of the Centurits had appeared in print. Comparison be¬ 
tween the Latin and the English versions shows how largely Foxe drew 
horn Flacius and the others. From them he got an historical point of 
view which had been absent in his previous works. Oetached accounts 
of martyrs’ lives and deaths were woven together into a history of the 
Church, in which the Churches of England and Scotland were given the 
foremost place. From the Cfnlurm he borrowed the basic idea which 
gave a semblance of unity to the whole—the conception of church his¬ 
tory as a struggle between the pure faith and the papacy. National sen¬ 
timent led him to give Wyclif a very prominent place. He even brought 
the reign of Antichrist to an end. For material Foxe drew upon the 
sources used by the Centuriators (he dtes the sources themselves, not 
the Cmiuriis), but although he had read the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
the Schoolmen, and Acts of Councils, in scholarship and critical ability 
he fell considerably below the Centuriators,** He frequently used sec¬ 
ondary printed sources even when the originals were available. In 
employing archive material, such as the bishops* registers, he semetimea 
falsifies facts or keeps silent about embairassn^ points. After the ex¬ 
ample of the Centuriators he introduces information on the history of 
En^ish policy, but chooses his illustrations with much less acumen 
than they. 

The immense popularity of the Book of Martyrs may be ascribed 
partly to the fact that it was written in English, but chiefly to the fact 
that Foxe was not a theologian. He was not so much concerned with 
the history of dogma, but with the history of persons. For him the 
most important thing was the relation of the sufferings and heroic 
deaths of Protestant martyrs. The narrative was interrupted by popular 
sermons and reflections of the author on everything he recounted, while 
of the new doctrine only the main pdnts interested him. His book was 
addressed to a new social and economic group, the Presbyterian bour¬ 
geoisie; to the whole Protestant community, not to a group of theologians 


(Undon. 1940}, ep. tlw rivkv kn L7LS, 1040, p. 4aS. Sm alio Sidney Lm'i irtkle on Po3u 
in DNB, XX (1B88). 141-50 wd kU nluantm there: Rsad, na irO: end PutTBK. SlS-lS. 
A moro modem edition le by Jc^h PrtCt tLondem. 1870, S v.). 

** For be eeeepte GeolTrey of Monraouth In the (ace of PtiydM Ver^k ood the 

Centurkaton therneelvm, end eltee eppvently without eny doubt t letter of Kbit Lueiui to 
Pope Eleutheriue. Pvvru. S17. 
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whose chief concern was to preserve purity of doctrine. Even more than 
this, the popularity of the book was due to the personality of the man 
himseJf. Endowed with "a genius of indignation .... with rage and 
fury in hie heart and on his tongue" he deecribee martyrdoms from 
the early Church to the persecutions under Queen Mary with a horrify¬ 
ing vividness and a vigor that never hags; his violent and inflexible 
judgment against "the persecutors of God*s Truth, commonly called 
Papists," never relents even towards such men as More and Fisher. 
The encyclopaedic nature and the sixe of the work arc almost incredi¬ 
ble; it has been called "the longest pamphlet ever composed by the 
hand of man." Partisan pamphlet as it is, vehemently controversial 
and now known to be deliberately distorted even though with the highest 
motives, the Book of Martyrs was accepted with enthusiasm and without 
question not only by contemporaries but by more than two succeedir^ 
centuries as well. One of its important immediate effects was to fan 
the flame of hatred against Spain, to unite Protestant feeling, and to en» 
trench it more firmly than ever. To it is due the popular conception 
of popery held for many generations, until critical scholarship in the 
nineteenth century began to show the work in its true light, as an un- 
sdenlific, highly-colored, and inaccurate history of the English Reforma¬ 
tion, by no means to be ignored but to be used with the utmost caution. 

The Catholic side was presented to some extent in the treatise De 
arigine ac progressu sckismalis Angliconi libsr, begun by Nicholas Sander 
(1530?-81),” an Oxford professor with strong Catholic sympathies, 
whose account is well informed but highly polemical, written to present 
the whole affair in its most lurid light. He was so successful that it 
exercised a decisive influence on the traditional conception of Che English 
Reformation, and not only in Catholic countries. Its popularity was 
largely due to the full details given of the scandal of Henry VI11 and 
Anne Boleyn. It has been considered authoritative by Catholic writers, 
and is of some value in showing the successive influences of Lutheran, 
Zwinglian, and Calvinistic doctrine in England.” The treatise covers 
the period from 21, Henry VIII to 27. Elizabeth. But this work, and 
the majority of the countless tracts written Co defend both the Catholic 
and Protestant doctrine, belong to the realm of religious controversy 
rather than to history, and for that reason are not discussed here, inter* 
eating ai they are. 

Scottish historiography in the sixteenth century offers only two great 

Printfid tt Cdlofnc. 1$S6. Stndfr c«rn«d vMk to 16S9. but died before (^nlihinf It. 
It «u continued by the Rev. Edward Riehton. En|liah traneletlen with note* by D. Lewie, 
Tkt Riu ani Grotaik Iht Antlitort Sfhitm (London, 1S77). On Sejtdcr eee J. H. PoUen, 
“Dr. Kicholee Sender" BHR, VI (189)}. 36-47. 

MULLINGD, S90. 
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niRiM* George Buchanan and John Knox. Much later than in England 
the m^icva] fables persisted in defiance of the new historical resear^, 
and not only persisted but wert enriched and enlarged upon.*’ in spite 
of the fact that from the middle of the fourteenth century a steady 
stream of Scottish students to Paris and other French univeraties kept 
Scotland in touch with the new intellectual movements. 

The first of the century's historians, John Major (ca. 1470-1550) or 
Mair. sometimes called "the Ust of the Schoolmen,” received his educ¬ 
tion at Cambridge and at the University of Pans, where he was regarded 
as the most distinguished champion of medievalism as opposed to the 
new studies," and was selected as a special object of attack by Melanch- 
then and others of the humanists. At the time when his history of 
•'Greater Britain” was published. Major was professor of lope and 
divinity at Glasgow, and the following year he taught philosophy and 
logic at St. Andrews. He was a scholastic in his type of mind, devot^ 
to Rome, yet not believii^ in papal supremacy, and adhering to the 

old conciliar theory. , .... . 

His only work which is not a scholastic treatise is thtHtslona Majorts 
BrUanmce tarn Anglioe duam Scoiiae; " it is. however, mediei,^l m 
the barbarous Latin in which it is written. The most note^^y featuro 
of his book is its critical spirit towards the national legends of Swtland, 
a fact which la^ly accounts for its poor success with a Scottishj^blic 
not yet converted to the idea of independent historical research. In 
his preface, dedicated to the nine-year-old James V, Major says th^at 
the fet duty of an historian is to tell the truth, and carries out lus 
prindples by rejecting legends and myths, some of which ww still 
accepted by historians who came after him, such as Boece and Bucha¬ 
nan. Major not only freely criticized rulers in church and ^te, but 
dared to advocate the union of ScoUand with England, as use of 
the words "Greater Briuin” shows. His book, coveni^ peri^ 
from earbeat times to Henry VH and James IV. is valuable f« the 
light it sheds on Scottish manners and customs 
^ country in the sixteenth century. Major declined Wolsey s offer 

of a chair of theology at Oxford. „ leoa 

The next of the Scottish historians. Hector Boece (1465-1536, also 
spelled Boethius, Boyis, or Bols), although a humanist and educated at 

_ • WAi», lU. ITO, 

14S-50. 
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Paris, where he was the friend and fellow-student of Erasmus, did not 
follow in the path laid out by Major. He took Livy for his model and 
showed that he had studied the classics in the new spirit, but his method 
of writing history was to present in the most attractive form a vast 
mass of historical fable from the medieval chronicles, and when legend 
failed, he ** imagined" chronicles to supply the want.*' In the interests 
of patriotism he allowed even miracles to pass without criticism. His 
cr^ulity, indeed, is equal to Livy's own. He was regarded by his con¬ 
temporaries, however, and even until the eighteenth century, as a serious 
and reliable historian in spite of his audacious fictions. It was from 
his pages that Holinshed took the tale of Macbeth and Duncan and so 
supplied Shakespeare with the plot of his great tragedy. Boece's 
loria Scotorum ** goes only to 1460, but is important for its description 
of contemporary Scotland. 

There are various shorter works by Scottish writers. Kobert Lindsay 
of Pitscottie (between 1476-1579) wrote The History oj Scotland from 
21 February, 2436, to March, 2565,** but althoi^ he was an ardent 
Presbyterian his book was not controversial in spirit nor primarily 
concerned with religion. Picturesque characters and episodes interested 
him most of all, and it was his ability to draw vivid pictures of the 
past that endeared him to Sir Walter Scott” The earlier part of his 
narrative especially—merely a translation of Boece's Latin history— 
displays his lack of accuracy and critical ability. From 1542 on the 
work improves, being drawn from accoimts of eye-witnesses or from 
his own observations. Some infonnation may be gleaned from annal¬ 
istic accounts, such as the Amals of Scotland. 2S14-2$$lf^ by George 
Marjoreybanks, an Edinburgh burgess; the Diurnal of Remarkable 
Occurrenis.** covering the years 1557-75, written apparently by a minor 
official in Edinburgh; and others of similar nature. Certain memoirs 
afford valuable pictures of contemporary life and of famous actors in 
the scenes that attended the eeublishment of the new religion, Among 
these are the memoirs of Sir James Melville (1535-1617) of Halhill,*’ 
the ambassador, and although a Protestant a partisan of Queen Mary: 

*• Uie. 210 . 

" HUUfi* itntit Stet9rum » prims ptnii* Sfigint (Pvli. 1S27); trtmitud Into Scotch by 
John MIendM (h sni CtsnikUt pj Srpilmi cEdinburfh. 1836>. Th* bwt edition, 
that prlntad at Parla In lS74i eontJiiud a eonUnuatlon by John Farrier, a Piedmontaa*. Ra* 
print, Sdlnburfh. IS21. Sm RIad. noa. 3354, 3742. 

••Modem «dit«n hy A J. Mackay (Edinburg 1S9S-1SU. 3 v.: Scottiab Tait Soeialv. 
XLII, XLIII, LX)RsAb. no, S9S7. 

Ward, III, lS7. 

*• Modem edUlon by J C. DalycM (Edinborih. ISU): RsaD. no. 3370. 

•• Hubliahed by the Maitland CJub (1S3S, no, 23); reprint by the Edinbunh Boob Society. 
XVI (I92S); aoa RKAfl, no. 3»3. 
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the memoirs of Richard Bannatyne,* Knox' secretary; and of James 
MclviQe,** a Presbyterian pastor of Kilrenny, whoee account of his 
home life and education at school and university is full of interest, 
and whose picture of Knox preaching in his last days at St Andrews 
has become almost a classic of early Scottish literature. 

Among Catholic histories the hipest place belongs to the Dt mgine, 
fmilna tl rtbus iKtis Scolorum.'^^ by John Leslie (1527-96), Bishop 
of Ross. Leslie, heed of the Scottish Catholics and Mary's friend and 
champion, attended the queen during her imprisonment in England 
and there wrote his first historical work, a continuation of Boece in the 
vernacular hxun 1561. His chief work, the Dt origins SMoriem, relating 
the national history from its beginnings, is one of the valuable sources 
for the reign of Mary, written with seriousness and moderation, even 
though he was the chief apologist for the Catholic party. 

The most famous of all historians living north of the Tweed was 
George Buchanan (1506-82). a Scottish humanist who lived for 
twelve years in Paris and then three more in Bordeaux. He returned 
to Scotland when he was fifty-five years of age and became court poet 
to Mary Queen of Scots.'” 

Buchanan’s pre'eminence as the leading Scottish humanist and 
scholar caused his historical writings to be received with a reverence 
they are far from deservii^ as works of history.*** Beginning his uni¬ 
versity education at Paris, then at St. Andrews, where he studied under 
John Major and followed him back to Paris, Buchanan became profes¬ 
sor of humanistic studies successively at the College of St. Barbe in 
Paris, at the College of Guienne in Bordeaux, at the College of Cardinal 
Le Moine in Paris, and at the newly-founded college at Coimbra, a 

■ Vtmtifih of TVofusc/^ in SailtrU. ad. by R. Pitciim (Edinburth. 1S36: 

BsflMCyneClub, no. SI): cp. R&ao. no. 33S2. 

■ Tkt AMtoktotfopky and Diary of Jomu Mthilk (ISSS-lSOlt «d. by R. Pltciim (1S42, 
2 V. ; Wodrew Society, no. 1): Mtmoitt of Sir Jamtt hioiHllt of HolkiH. ad. by A. P. Steunrt 
(Ka» York. 1990): RBaD, nO. S373. 

•• Ward. IK. 149. '*' For edkMi and iranalatlona m Rsad, no. 9366. 

••• Cp. RzAD. Index: F*ter Huinc Drown. Cm to Bvthanen. HHmoniU and Rifrmor (£dln. 
burib. 1660). raviawad by G. G. Smith in SHR. Vt (1691). 579-63; Robert Wallaet, Cmt* 
Ruchtttm. eotnplated by J. Campbell Smith (Bdlnbunh and London. lS9d); Henry J. Nico)l. 
C*tol 6im4«hm, RarUloy. Farm*. Far* m4 Otkort (London, 1660); ‘Giorfe Bu¬ 

chanan." NBR, XLVl (1667). 47-76; .C. MaeUy'a vtkta on fiuchanan in Vll (1666). 
166-09. The eeUbratien in 1906 of thoduaureantarary of Duchtnan’l l^rlh by thounlvenltka 
of $4. Andrews and Glaafow produced a gntl ainount of liMratun on all phaieaof tho Scottlah 
humaniat*» works. Amofi| the T>aw matarlala ware a Uofrtphy by Donald Macmillan, Cmio 
Bw4«««H <£d Inburfh. 1906). and memorU volumaa of eeuya by the two Seottiih univeniUoa 
(Cmi4 Biukanan: A Mmortoi, lSOi~lP0d. ad. by D. A. MU)ar; Cmtt Buchtnon: Clo$toto 
^otoftmioHoty Siutm, Claaiow. 1906). AAintoreetinEravlavoftha Si. Andrawa* Mmoritl 
tt found in tha Alhtnotum, July 6,1607. pp. 7-6; of tho Cluiov STvdrVr, iPid.. AufUU 20,1907. 
p. 1*7, 

"*Sir Robert $. Rak. wrtUni in QF, CCV (1906), 169 calla Buehaaan ", . , tho meat 
ahamelaaa hiitorlca] liar who aver wrote on Brkiah toil . . . and oaa Of tba few SooiUab 
huenaniata whoae namaa are known ouUide their own country.” 
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portion secured through the fWendship of Andr6 Govea. Until the 
later part of his life Buchanan remained a moderate Catholic who saw 
the need for reform in the Church and did not hesitate to attack abuses 
in it. His satirical poems directed against the Franciscans and monastic 
life in general made him a refugee from Scotland and during his stay 
at Coimbra subjected him to examination by the Inquisition, It was 
during his imprisonment in a monastery for six months’ penance im¬ 
posed by the Inquisition that he composed his paraphrases of the Psalms 
of David, the finest example of his Latin poeej 7 J*‘ Returning to Scot¬ 
land about 1560, Buchanan now openly professed the Protestantism to 
which he had become converted chiefly as the result of his own studies 
of the Scriptures. For a time he was closely associated with the queen 
as her tutor. Through the favor of Murray he was appointed principal 
of St. Leonard’s college at St. Andrews. At various times he was direc¬ 
tor of the chancery, guardian of the privy seal, and, though a layman, 
moderator of the General Assembly; thus he was one of the leading 
inures both in political and in religious affairs. But after the assassina¬ 
tion of Damley he became a bitter enemy of the queen, whose crimes 
he denounced with violent brutality in the notorious "Detection." In 
1570 he was appointed tutor to the young James, and held this post 
nominally even after old age and infimiity prevented active exercise of 
his duties, and at the same time served on various commissions of 
Parliament. 

Buchanan’s monumental Hist(ny of Scotland was written in Latin. 
This Rerum Scoiiearum hisioria is the most important early Proies- 
lanl history of Scotland, The classical style, the dear and flowing nar¬ 
rative, the reputation of the author—who wrote the book at the close 
of his life, and died the same year it was published—caused the history 
to be received with highest praise by European scholars as well as by 
the Scotch, and for fully two centuries its luster remained undimmed, 
But the work is marred by the gravest faults of an historian; entire 
lack of critical judgment, inaccuracy and dishonesty, and vehement 
partiality. The early part follows all too closely in the steps of Hector 
Boece, recounting with uncritical credulity and chauvinistic “patriot¬ 
ism the national legends and fobles. The later portions of the work 


J" hl« ytlctfl ’Oeorfc* Bwhtntn, JSOS-ISSS, * mo* d* m tM- 
^ (ISOSI, SIS myi ihti Bitehftfun bcumot pror«Mor by 
I '*?•*' iMHo poetry ley hie true vocetion. 

• L'tln elyJ« U uneurpeeMd by my modem wrlier. Much o| ttk oowv 

ifw wop|{» compeeed durinf thU period of BMehtMo'e life. 

4 y irineletion by Jemee Aidmen. ClM*ew, 1S27, 

17^1 ^ Buehjnen i 0p4n amnio, cd. by ITiofnie Ruddimen (Edinlw|hri71S, Z v.; 
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are more original and of greater value, especially the part from James V 
to the death of Lennox in 1571. Thia is practically the account of a 
contemporary, and of a man whose position in governmental affairs 
gave him first-hand information. But it is precisely here that Buchanan's 
bitter hatred of Mary and her friends and his eulogy of Murray makes 
him least dependable.Strangely enough, Buchanan was little occu¬ 
pied with religious affairs and gives no more than a passing glimpse of 
Knox, whom he mentions only twice. This omission was not due to 
ignorance of this heated struggle, for Buchanan was in the thick of t^ 
fight. He was the drafter of the Book of Articles. In spite of this fact 
he passes over the Reformation in Scotland with a bit of sarcasm on 
priests who thought the New Testament was written by Luther and 
asked for the Old Testament. 

As Buchanan exemplified the influence of the classical Renaissance 
molding modem literature, his great contemporary John Knox (1506- 
72) not only personified the Reformation in Srotland but was the 
author of the chief contemporary history of it, a dramatic account of 
the great struggle in which he himself was one of the principal actors. 

Like Buchanan, Knox was a student at Glasgow during the regent- 
ship of John Major, but left the university without taking the master's 
degree. His early career is somewhat obscure, about ten years being 
spent as a secular priest and notary at Haddington. The martyrdom 
of George Wishart, a Lutheran, led to Knox' conversion to and pro¬ 
fession of the Protestant faith- Following the capture of St. Andrews 
by the French and Scottish Catholics to avenge the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, Knox, who had taken refi^ in the castle with his pupils, the 
sons of Etouglas of Longniddry and Cockburn of Ormiston, and who 
had meantime received a public call to the ministry, was imprisoned 
with his companions in the French galleys for a year and a half. In 
1549, probably owir^ to the intercession of Edward VI or the English 
Government, he was released and came to England, where during his 
suy of five years he was one of the royal chaplains and participated in 
the formulation of the articlea of faith of the Anglican Church. With 
Mary's accession he withdrew to the Continent, where most of his 
time was spent at Geneva, except for a short aojoum at Frankfort-on- 

Thi whAlQ Mbjeet-nutitr of thl« p«rM «f Seottiih hUtory U Hill m «ontrov«nU thit 
Buchaniin li rofuded by«u ptrty am tnlWr and alandtrer and by other u th« clumplon 
of lib«iy and relifion. Tha reviewer of the GLmcow mamonal volume (ee* n. 102) wsf mu 
ilut Imponinl work la Hill to be dona on the nbjaet e( Duohanen'a Hiiloty «/ SMl4ni for 
hi* own period, by compuins hia work with Knoir and inquiring into the aoureaa el both, and 
by eompariaon of the reaulu with contemporary documenta. 

■"R $. Rait. “John Knox and the Scoctiah Reformation." QR, CCV (1900), 109-95: 
Aaneaa Maekay'a article on Knox in £>NB. XXXI (1892). d0S-2S. The atandard biofraphy 
la that by Peter Hume Brown (gdinburgh. IB8S). For other litereture aca Riap. index. 
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lh€-Maiji a$ pastor 0 / the English coi^regation. For about a year he 
travelled in Scotland preaching, gaining such powerful adherence that 
an intended prosecution by the bishops of Scotland was dropped. 
Returning to Geneva in 1556, he thundered out two years later the 
first and second blasts of the trumpet/’ which were directed against 
the "monstrous regiment" of women composed of Mary of Guise, the 
Regent of Scotland, Mary of England, and Catherine de Medici- The 
following year he return^ to Scotland, and from this point the life of 
the Reformer was inseparably connected with the history of Scotland. 
In the turbulent period of the struggle between the queen*regent and 
the Protestants, ending in her deposition and the abolition of Roman 
Catholicism, Knox played a part of first importance. The Scottish 
Parliament, meeting at Edinburgh In August 1560, for formal establish* 
ment of Protestantism, adopted without change Knox’ "Confession of 
Faith" summarisii^ the Reformed doctrines. In the next months Knox 
was occupied with three other ministers in drawing up the plan of ecclesi* 
astical government known as the Book oj Policy, which was adopted by 
the General Assembly and the privy council. The rest of the Reformer’s 
life was spent in strenuous conflict in both political and religious affairs, 
with fearless devotion to the Refbnnation which not even his inflexible 
will could brii^ to the full perfection of his stem ideal. 

The great work upon which Knox’ reputation as an author and as 
an historian rests is his Hiolory oj ths Rejofmalion.^^ B^un in 1559, 
the work was carried only to 1664 at Knox' death, and was not pub¬ 
lished until the Reformer had been fourteen years in his grave.As 
first planned, the history covered only the years 1558-61, that is, the 
immediate background and the actual establishment of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland. It was not until after the appearance of Foxe’s AcU and 
Monumenii, in the year 1563, that Knox expanded his work into a 
history of the Reformation movement from 1556, and finally extended 
it to 1564. 

Like Foxe and the Centuriators, Knox adopted in full the theological 
view of history; however, he differs from his English exemplsr in limit¬ 
ing himself strictly to church history with no excursions into political 
history as such, He too made use of the bishops' registers for evidence 

•Tkt nitwy «f ik, ^ RtHtim mtiin iht Rtelm 9/ SmIohJ. In 

Inwfr^taiii. Loirfan, l^. Th* Wnlon oT 1664 conttiM til flvt bookt. but l« full ot Initrpolt. 

A** "Improvtd" tdltlon by Ruddlrntfi wat publlthd 
for iht Wc-3row SocJny. from tn wlflntl 
MS. (1M6-4S} u f, ir, und VI <,( Knoj' »9fkt {Edinbursh, 1846-64, 6 vO; ttluabrt 
Mtoi tecompany thL»{Lilian, < ’t 

h..r t AiwmWy htd grtnicd Bannttyiu £40 w pnr>vo Knot* MS. lor publlctllon, 

oolhing further heard of It untu 1584, Mo«i of the topiu iMued by Vtutrollltf at 
in that yev were aubac^uttUy aeiMd and dealroyed by order of the ArdiWhop of 
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of persecutions, and sometimes introduced documentary extracts into 
the text. He did not search the records to discover rtew truths, how¬ 
ever, but to enforce the theory which he held with fanatical dogmatism. 
His iron-bound opinions left no room for historical doubt or criticism, 
and in consequence he not only is not animated by a spirit of inquiry 
but gives full credence to miracles and omens (e.g., the witches who 
prophesied to Macbeth). 

Until recent times Knox was accepted as authoritative; he has, how¬ 
ever, been accused by modem scholarship of both concealment of the 
truth and of errors in fact even where he was himself an eye-witness.'*^ 
But in spite of his evident bias he is more reliable than ?oxe; he delib¬ 
erately avoids the popular appeal and sets himself to present, without 
digressions or artihces of style, a straight forward history of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Scotland. Illustrated with vivid portraiture and striking detail, 
Knox* work presents the great figures of the Scottish Reformation. As a 
piece of literature it is a masterly composition; as an historical work, 
it is though unequal and incomplete one of the most important sources 
for the period and movement with which it deals. R. S. Rait admi¬ 
rably sums up both the faults and the virtues of the Reformer and 
his History: 

The of th« Rgfemaivm ui Scotland is unquestionably a great book. It s by fer 
the best source of our kitowledge of Knox hiroself; and it is a vonderfuUy graphic picture 
of the conflict in vhich be played so great a part Its vigour and power have left th» 
impreas upon almost all subsequent writers, and its statements have been generally ac¬ 
cepted as authoritative. It is in raany ways a work of genius, and could have bees 
written only by a man of an almost heroic personality. . . . (Actually) the work of 
Knew is marked by an entire absence of eelf-reetraint. Knox saw no reason why he 
^ould not call hie enemies bloody, stinking, rotten; why he should not level it them 
any accusation which lay ready to hie hand: or why he should not give ^ play to hie 
coarse humour, so long u the ioke was on his ride. ... The style of the book and the 
pasrionate vehemence of its invective ought to prepare ui to And other faults inseparable 
from such a work. . . . The/ftstory affords exampjasofa sharp practice . . . inevitable 
in an age when the sole business of a controversialist was to blacken the enemy."’ 

Of Irish historiography in the Tudor period there is little to be said. 
The principal native sources are two chronicles: the Annals oj iht Four 
Masitrs,"* a digest of older annals compiled by the O'Clearye in the 

Andrew Laint. '"John Knox is an Hlstertan.” ScoUuft HittmeoJ 11 (ISS9). 

ns-SO; and Fusfaa. UO-21. 

Quoted Iron the srtiete cited in n. 107 above, pp. 1S3-S4. 

Annola /tio^eckta Einann: AnnoU of Oit Kmt^om of /riloni ly tAs Foter Masttrt, from 
fSs BotIM PtTia4 lo lit Ytm ISIS, bttt ediUon by John O’Denevan (Dublin. IS61. 7 v.: 
again in 1S56), whkh supersede the oarlisr ones by O'Conner (1S14-26) and by ConneUan 
and MavDcrmott (1S46). See the ssuyon "Irish Annals" In the London Quotlttly Rmm. 
XX (1663), 64-74; and the long review ofO Donovan’e edition in QB. XCIK (1863). 1-24, 
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Franciscan mona$tery of Donegal, the most important of the Irish 
chronicles for the sixteenth century; and the Annals oj Loch 
which are especially valuable for Connaught, 1577-90. The Annals 

Ulster cover Irish affairs, chiefly in Ulster, from 431 to 1541. Aside 
from compilations of annals, the main literary authority for the first 
half of the sixteenth century is the Irish ChronicU in HoUnshed. The 
author, Richard Stanyhurst (1541-1616), >'* a native of Dublin, com* 
posed a history of Ireland under Henry VIZI, as a continuation of the 
chronicle of his friend and teacher Edmund Campion, a celebrated 
Jesuit. Stanyhurst’s account is not strictly contemporary but was 
written while the events and feelings were still fresh in men’s minds. 
Later he published a work entitled De rebus in Hibernia iestis libri IV 
(Antwerp, 1584), a history of Ireland to the time of Henry II, with 
annouted extracts from Giialdus Cambrensis. Stany hurst is ’’notori¬ 
ous" for his translation of the Aeneid- His friend Edmund Campion 
(1540-81),**• to whom Stany hurst was indebted for the basis of his 
own work, composed a sketchy Hislary of Ireland while in Ireland 
and under suspicion as a papist, compelled to take refuge in the 
homes of his friends. His real purpose was not so much to write 
a history as to show that education was the only means of taming 
the Irish. 

The description of Ireland given by Fynes Moryson (1566-1617),“* 
a noted traveller, in ois An Itinerary Containing . . - Ten Years’ Travels, 
and his account of Tyrone's rebellion, durii^ which he served for three 
years under Essex, are valuable. The poet Edmund Spenser (1552- 
98), who went to Ireland in 1580 as secretary to the Lord Deputy 
Grey, and remained there except for short visits home imtil a month 
before his death eighteen years later, was the author of a tractate called 
A View ^ the Stale of Ireland. Depressed by the scenes of blood and 
horror which greeted his first arrival, Spenser wrote entirely from the 
viewpoint of the Elisabethan Englishman, with no recognition of Irish 

> > AnnM »f Utk C4. JC14~IS$C. edited bjr W. M. He^navy (London. 1S71: 2 v,: Roll! 
•eriM no. S4>, with &n &|tbn tranaltiKtn, 

AnnM if UkW. efhtmiit AnutU of Smcl. edUad by W. M. Kennaaay and D. MaeCarthy 
(Dublin, ]SS7*iaoi. 4 v.), $ vckluabta aouru but aocnewbat inaccurately oditad. 

RSAO. no. mi, 

•'•A CatKolk biofraphy ia (hat of Richard Simoaon, SSmuni Cempivn (London, IBST: 
ld96j i ace alao the artiela by Thompaon Cooper In ONS. VI1!(1SS0). 3M-402. 

Written In 1S69 and prebaUy l\ni puUiihed. with a dadisaiJon to Lciceatar. in 1S71; 
but no copy of thia edition aurvivea. (t Ma puMiahed in ldS3 by Jama* Wire, ar^ aiain In 
Anfi*M friih (Dublin, ISOS, 2v.}. Cp. Riad, no. 3923, 

RSAD, no. 3941. Hh work waa Aral publUhed In London, ISl?, 4 v.; modem edition at 
Claacow, 1KI7-<S. 

"* A yifw of lh4 SloU of DionuTue h of e Diaht'** Mtoton SuSoxua 

ettS Ittmut ... in ISM. Am pubiiihed, aonewhai Inaccurately, by Sir Jamn Wiio In hla 
Hittoty of Itflmd {18S3), Beat edition by R. Morria In Spenaer'a CofapttK Work/ (London, 
Globe »d., 1S7?), On Spenaer in Ireland aee atao Rkao. noa. 2$7S and 3959. 
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rights or claims. The Paccto Hibernia attributed to Thomas Stafford 
(6.1633), who accompanied Sir George Carew on his return to England 
and seems to have acted as his secretary there, is a history of the wars 
in Ireland during Elizabeth's reign while Carew was governor; it is a 
valuable source for Tyrone's rebellion. Stafford prepared the work for 
publication from Carew* $ own manuscript, left to him in his patron’s 
will. 

••^Ptuale htleni AppMfi an4 Iit6uc»4 .. . (LoodoA, 1693); repden ediUoo 

bySundUh O'Gradx (Locvdoa. ISSS, t v.). 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF STUART ENGLAND (160S-S8) ^ 

I T IS an anomaly of English intsllectual history that two periods^ 
the Elizabethan and the Stuart periods—which are so rich in litera¬ 
ture, should be so poor in historiography. Camden’s is the only 
great name in the former, and Clarendon’s in the latter. It would al¬ 
most seem to coidirm the statement that history is not literature. Most 
of the history written durir^ the Stuart period was of a learned and 
pedantic nature, based on old books and unprinted manuscripts. Many 
of the spurious items in the Cotton Collection were regarded as genuine 
authorities. Scholarship consisted in the exhibition of a great deal of 
information which was often grotesque erudition. "What was com¬ 
pletely unessayed in the learning of this time was any exercise of critical 
judgment. An authority was an authority. Any book was an authority, 
if it was an old book.” ’ In 1601 one Richard Lynche. Gent.» publish^ 
a best seller of Shakespeare’s day bearing the astonishing title: 

... An Historical Treatise of the Travels of Noah into Europe, containing the first 
inhabitsClon and peopling Uiereol. as also atocefe recapitulation of the Kings. Governors 
and Rulers com manding in the esime, even until the fvet building of Troy by Dar* 
danus. . . . 

According to the title page, Spelman’s The History and Fate of Sacrilege 
(1632) was a laboriou^y learned endeavor to "discover" the nature of 
the subject *’ by examples of Scripture, of heathens and of Christians, 
from the beginning of the world continually to this day." Coke believed 
that Britain had been settled by Brut, the grandson of Aeneas, about 
1000 B.c.; that the common law, much as it was in his own time, was 
established then; that England’s system of land tenures and a govern¬ 
ment of kings, lords, and commons existed in Britain centuries before 
Rome was founded; and that Alfred the Great established Oxford Uni¬ 
versity. Even Milton began his History of Briiaint Collected out of the 
Anlimiest and Best Authorities (1670), with the giant Albion, the Trojan 
war, Brut, the fables of the original colonization of Britain, and the 

' ThviUndWd t^UIOfrephy to Godfrey Dt<ria, ed.. BiNiogrtphy sf SHliak HiHery: Sinatt 
Pmpa. ie03-l7J4 (Oxf«ird, ISSS); »M elw Wa*P, Vll (1911), cIm. vUl-ix »nO th«'u bihliOf* 
ruphlMiOAKVlNSS AND MVlLtNCBS, pt. ti.chi. vii-vlli; WilburCorln Abbott. .4 

Olitrt CromtMU (Cambridge, Mm.. 1S29>; the nire author^a AipttUifttt In RtpMdUii 
(Cambridge. Mm., 19S5), 94-117 dealiwilh the hialwiofnphy of CremwaU. 

> Max RjdiA. “On Ugai Scholanblp.” Yilt Late Jwtnal. May 1M7. p, 1127. 
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story of King "Ldr" and his daughters, though he partly disarms the 
critic by the caveat: "Whereto I neither oblige the belief of other per¬ 
sons, nor over-hastily subscribe mine own," 

The year 1603 did not sharply mark the beginning of a new era in 
historical writing. During the early part of the reign of James I learned 
writers who had flourished under Queen Elizabeth continued their work 
unmolested, and apparently unaffected by the rule of a Stuart. Never¬ 
theless, the ^$t two or three decades of the seventeenth century saw 
changes of great importance. "The days of the Tudor annalists and 
chioniclers, thoroughly national in their spirit and sympathies, had not 
passed away, when upon some few far-seeing minds i^d dawned the 
conception of hiatoricaj writing which, while still furnishing a fuU account 
of the events of the past, should at the same time interest the political 
thinker and satisfy the demands of literary art." • There was not yet 
any sharp delineation of parties, but men were thinking politics and 
political theory. They wanted to know the truth and were beginning 
to search the past for explanations of the problems which confronted 
them, people were, at the same time, becoming vitally interested 
in the world around them and in the events of the immediate past. 
Even before Bacon wrote his History of the Reign oj King Htrvty 
the Stsenih (1622) there had been in England, as elsewhere, at¬ 
tempts to write historical monographs of a critical nature on recent 
subjects. 

Few critical mon(^raphs were written during the Stuart period. One 
of these was the product of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), 
who began a Life of Henry VIII in 1632 and worked on it until 1645. 
Although written long after the king’s death, the account is based on 
accredited chromcles and original documents, of which he wished to 
make as full use as possible; treaties are analyzed almost article by 
article. Still ranked as a standard work, the Life has many exceUendes, 
such aa its dignified ease of style. 

Lord Herbert, who shows decided convictions in his writing, was 
soldier, diplomat, and historian, as well as poet and philosopher. He 
served in Flanders in 1609-10. In London he was the friend of Ben 
Jonson and the Duke of Buckingham. Ambassador to France in 1618, 
he challenged Che Duke of Lyons to a duel and was recalled; but after 
the latter’s death resumed his post in 1622. During the Puritan revolt. 
Lord Herbert endeavored to remain neutral; he refused to join Charles I 
at Oxford and endeavored to regain control of his estates, which Parlia¬ 
ment had seized. 

In addition to the Life of Henry VIII, Lord Herbert wrote his Auto- 
• Ward, VII, 230-31, 
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IwgTOpky * but it goes no farther than 1624. The chief characteristic 
of this work, according to Sidney Lae,* is its "childlike vanity.” Vain 
and quarrelsome. Lord Herbert pictures himself as a gay Lothario and 
skilled duellist, and omits facts that would reveal the more serious side 
of his nature. The period of his embassy has value; the earlier part of 
the work contains a good description of contemporary education, but 
has less historical interest, although it is an interesting account of social 
life of the day. 

It is necessary, before going further, to note the tenn "Puritan." 
There were many shades of Puritans. Many men changed their affilia¬ 
tions aa circumstances altered. No one was without a party bias by the 
time of Charles 1. This bias was sometimes predominantly religious, 
but more commonly it was political. Whether Parliamentarians, Inde¬ 
pendents, Levellers, or Republicans, all were "Puritans" in the sense 
of bei:^ opposed to the monarchy.* 

Patty historiography, an entirely new type in England, and one of 
great significance, made its appearance after 1625. It soon reached such 
a point that Mullingar quotes Rushworth as saying," Most writers now- 
a-days appear in public crooksided, warped, and bowed to the right or 
to the left." ’ And MuUinger adds that the "few, indeed, who supply 
a dispasdonate and candid record of events are of minor importance as 
writers, and generally not distinguished by ability." The English 
Revolution brought sharp political divisions and with them intensely 
partisan historiography, None of the Puritan writers may be called a 
greef historian, and probably none but Clarendon among the Royalists. 

Sir Simonds D'Ewes (1602-50) was "a learned antiquary and full 
of interest in politics.” A native of Coxden, in Dorset, he wrote an 
autobic^phy * which is a strictly chronological record of the events 

< rh Aut^bMirapky &4t»ar4, lAr4 /frrMr/ ^ Ckttbury, itUk tnffMiueliffn . . . «n4 a 
Qoniin»t4ti»n oS ikt Lif4. by Sidney L. Lee {London. ISM). The beet puu. in addition to the 
rather FaUteflin ip l aode of IS)9. trent of Louie XIII, 4e Luynea. Condomar, etc. 

»Article on Lord Herbert in DNB. XXVI (ISdl). ITS. 

*Bvan in the eeventeervth century men vere uncorUin ae to whet a ''Puritan" wae, and 
the term vae ueed very broadly ae applyinc to one who oppoeed the kin|. A veree tract 
printed In JdSS iDueuatee thii point. The author ecmplalne that an honeet man, If ha oppoeee 
the r^vemmenl for eonMitutional or rdifioue reaeone, la (wmed a Puritan. Hie own delloltloo 
Includee dte ihatr 

"A Puritan b be that epaake hb mind in Parliament 
Kie character abrhdcad, If you would have 
He'» one. that would a Subject be. not Slave." 

<C H. Plrlh, ed., Srverf Tf9tU. 1603~U93 IWeatmineter, IMS], 23S). 

' CAJtoiNBR AMD MvuiNCu, SSI, quotuif RukhvoTth'i dedication of hb "Colleetlone" 
to Riehard Cromwell. 

• Tkt AiHMioraPh if IS5f] end Vo :e4f\ «/ Sir finendr £^£iMr Atttint 

Ikf Antm of Jamt$ / end Ckvft /. ed. by J. 0. Halliwell (London, 18*5. 2 v.). It indudee 
eomc authentic matcnal on foreign affaire. See (. 421. where he refen to lettere of Sir 
Alhcrtua /oechim, l.ord Ambaeiador from the United Stata Of the Low Ceuntriea to the 
King of Great QriCain. which he (D’Swee) had leen. 
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concerning: England from 1615-36, combined with a very personal 
diary. It is of little consequence except as a picture of the daily life 
and thought of a Puritan country gentleman. He entered Parliament 
in 1642 and worked for reconciliation between king and Parliament. 
D’Ewes did not succeed in producing any great history. According to 
his own testimony, he spent about twenty years collectii^ material; 
and probably twenty years more in writing what he entitled, “A Gen¬ 
eral History of Great Britain from the First Inhabitant to the Present 
Times, Drawn Especially Out of Records and Other Abstruse and 
Exotic Monumenu, for the Reformation of all the Chronicles and His¬ 
tories of This Kind yet Extant, which will require several volumes.” 
It was never completed. The Journals of Ihe Parliammts of Quten 
Eliiobeih (1628) is his best-known work, l^e Harleian Collection con¬ 
tains fragments of an article on ” Great Britain’s Strength and Weak¬ 
ness,” written in 1628. In it, he intended "to lay down the present 
dangers we arc in and to parallel them with dangers of former ages.” * 
His diary « casts considerable light upon the Long Parliament. 

It lies outside of the province of this work to include a consideration 
of the literature of political theory during the Cromwellian period. “ 
Most of these tracts have been described as " cannonades of uproarious 
abuse.” Nor does it seem requisite to include the fantastic and preiu- 
diced "historical” works of most of the self-styled "historians” among 
the Puritans-** 

A few only deserve mention- Fairfax' chaplain, Joshua Sprigge 
(1618-84), wrote Anglia Redima, Englon^s Recostry: Being the His‘ 
lory of ihe Motions, Actions, and Successes of the Army under ihe Immediaie 
Conduct of His Excellency, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Kt. Bishop Warburton 
wrote to a Mend, "If you would know the facts of Fairfax and his inde¬ 
pendent army till the reduction of Oxford and the King, you will find 
them in Sprigge's Anglia Redhitfc.” ** The history is, of course, entirely 
one-sided, speaking often of the "enemy” and of "our army.” How¬ 
ever, there seems to be no attempt to alter facts or to deceive in any 
way, After explaining that "in the story of this army, into which so 


• KtfOMon 10 «xpl«in Whv h* did BOlflflloh (e:"I thouihcmy work would N coo full of 
truih ind plAinnoM to onduro tho public vlow of iha world. Yet ho found hit labour had no( 
9m kn vain: fmt pan of my collection bolnf of very food uoo for my public Hkitvy of 
Croat BritaU). Iona Inionded by mo.'* _ 

■* Wallaeo Notootein, od., /wmof «f Sir SimonSi lyStMt {New Haven, 192S). 

Seo J. N. FlifU* odition of Milion’o Tinuti9fKmt> and and Hit Dhim Rlt^t 

aj and cp. J. G. Dow, "Tho PoUtlal Id«*l of U>o Enellah CommoowooUa. ' BHR. 

Vt {laSD, 304-30: OM aloe tho WUiofrv^y of CromwcU by Abbott fn. 1). 

" One John Vicaro woi tho author of a Hiatoxy In three parto ectiUed JthataS't Paul. GaCt 
Ark, and Tka Bvnint Bmk, which cover U»e yeara 1644^. 

•• Latter LXIII, quoted in the ^ace of Attilia Badmat. 2m ed. {OsFcrd, IBSO: orlgtaai 
ed., 1647). 
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many great and glorious actions . . . have thronged to make it rich 
and glorious . . . you cannot expect to have elbow room of expression 
and accommodation of words/' he goes on to explain why history does 
not need the trapping of words. "Truth is that which is the commenda' 
tion of history; and the greatness of an action (which makes it great in 
wise men’s eyes) is native, not adventitious: . . . lofty language is but 
to mount pigmy action." Sprigge wrote during the later years of the 
war and is anxious that no one shall think he is trying "by this history 
of things done, to fix . . . unvariable success upon this army." 

Sprigge inserted letters of Fairfax and Cromwell, and documents such 
as articled of surrender and treaties. Though an eye-witness of some of 
the events he recounts, he used newspapers or something of the sort as 
supplementary material The history is entirely military, and most of 
the flights of rhetoric that occur here and there are applied to the army. 
The Goodness of God is constantly referred to, and God is given credit 
for all the good fortune that befell the Puritan army, whether it be 
immunity from plague or unexpected victory, He says, " I hope God 
is drawn through all, and Providence is in the fairest colour, and the 
greatest letter in the book." 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s Mfmoiisoj Colm^HiUchinsw was not printed until 
1806. It was written to preserve her husband's memory to his descend¬ 
ants. "As a picture of the life of a puritan family and the character of 
a puritan gentleman it is uniQue.” The only other feature of histori¬ 
cal value is the picture of the Civil War in Nottinghamshire, which is 
based upon a narrative written some time before she composed the 
memoirs of her husband and forming a basis of a large part of that work. 
Colonel Hutchinson was not a great figure, But in spite of her republi¬ 
can enthusiasm and religious fanaticism, Mrs, Hutchinson showed good 
judgment concerning the events tht herself witnessed. As Guizot says, 
she hardly ever lacks independence and force when she speaks of what 
she has seen. Most of the book is taken up with incidents in the life 
of the Cobnel himself. It is pervaded by sincerity and a desire for truth¬ 
fulness, as well as the feeling of devotion which inspired its production. 

It was a common trait of most English memoirs in this epoch that 
they are less personal reflections than histories of the time from a party 
point of view. Of these, three are of special interest: the Shorl Memorials 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax, Whitelock’sM^worwfr, and Ludlow's Mtrwirs.^* 

‘•C. IT. Flrlhlni)Afa XXVIII (IWJ), $41. 

'* Densil. Lord Koltii. m Prabrt«riui Ictder In PtrliAfn«nt, «Tot« hli while en 

exKo during the Commonweelth. The/ ere "an Apology for that Party who lo^*up armi. 
not lo deetroy the Kin^, or alter the Conitllutlen, but to rcatore the laet. and obU|« the former 
to rulv accordint to taw” (preface of the publieha to the flret edition ol ISM. reprinted in 
Sefe<( rf«e/s Afafin/ lo ikt Citii Wffrs in Bntl«K4 in On Fti'en tf King CharUt (Se Firit, edited 
by Prancle Bacon Maserce (London, ISIS, 2 v.^ I. ISS). Ilollla (i, of courae, violent in hla 
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Fairfax (1612-71)» aa genaral in the Parliamentary army, was in a 
position to supply his readers with fascinating and illuminating recol¬ 
lections. However, so factious were the times and so bitter the animos¬ 
ities among the various parties in Parliament and in the army that the 
memorials of a personage like Fairfax are largely in the nature of 
apologies and arguments. During the last years of his life, after the 
Kestoration, Fairfax composed two autobiographical works: A Short 
Memorial oj the Norlkem Actions in which I ufos eniafed during the War 
there, from the year 2642 h Ike year 2644, and Short Memorials of some 
things lo he cleared during my Command in the Army.** The first of these 
deals with the military history ol Yorkshire campaigns; the second is a 
vindication of Fairfax’ conduct while general. It appears to be too much 
of a political apology to be entirely trusted. What the author is most 
anxious to do is to impress upon the minds of his readers his utter ab¬ 
horrence of all acts of violence that were committed by the Army against 
the king’s person and against the authority of the Parliament.” He 
imputes those acts to Cromwell, 1 reton, and their followers who encour¬ 
aged the election of a Council of Agitators. He pleads his own innocence 
with great sincerity and force. 

Whether his statements are true or not, they are scarcely in the nature 
of historical writii^ and detract from the value of the Memorials from 
our point of view. However, the first one especially is of considerable 
worth because it is in the form of personal reminiscence put in the first 
person and told with clearness and brevity. As a glimpse of the char¬ 
acter and the general himself these Memorials are of great interest, but 
as history they cannot compare with two works still to be discussed. 

BuUtrode Whitelock was the author of a lengthy history entitled 
Memorials of the English Affairs from the Beginning of the Reign of 
Charles the First to King Charles the Second His Happy Reslourotion.’^ The 
words "Happy Restauration" must not mislead one into thinking 
Whitelock a Stuart supporter. He was above all things an opportunist 


denunclJtlon ol Cr«nv«ll. Oa thi tU)« p(i|< of the eopy ol Mueret' TfoeU u»«d to wriiun: 
"No p«rty pen In any ever went hayooe Oi9 fury or raneour ef thatHoUto." ThU 
eeeine to be no tiMt exeuerelion. 

u The were publlehed in IM In « email book of ISS pafoa with a preface by 

Srlan Fairfax; reprinted In Maaaree. Ttetu Cn. )5). I, 41S-61. In ihia prolMT^Utox itatea 
that they ware never intended by ihe eld iwd for puUiatton but to remiun for the aetiafae- 
tion of hto own reiattone. Thto edition haa alteratlena and omiaeioaa (cp. C R. Marbham, 
Lift of f*« C'«a( terd f^ei>/ax [London. 1S70], SPS-M); but In (ha eoilaction hnown •• the 
Ttetit (London, 1K9-1S. 13 v.). vol. V, there la e cempiate venlon from Miflnal 
MSS. in LeeO'e CaatU. 

•> Maaerea, TrMt (n. IS). I. p. UavU. IM.. !. 444 f. 

•* it takaa him but 63 Utieeio deacriba lha Battle ef Martion-Moor. thoufb hto own brother 
waa monany wounded thare (Maeeree, Tratit .!. 43S-9P). white Sprltf naada 350 to deacriba 
Neaeby (AntHe RtSima. S9^). 

* Firat ed„ London. 16S2,1 v. fc4io: laat ed. In 4 v, octavo, Oxford. ISSS. 
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who adapted himself to the necessities of the occasion. Consequently 
the Restoration found him, an ex*member of the Cromwellian councUs, 
in royal favor.*' 

Whitelock was a constitutional lawyer, and as a young man showed 
a scholarly temperament. He was a close hiend of ^Iden and was eru¬ 
dite in historic^ and classical literature.’* He was vain and egotistical 
and, as has been said, showed peculiar pliancy to circumstances. His 
intentiona, however, were honest and on a few occasions he stood flm 
for his convictions.** His want of moral courage was such that on many 
occasions he was rather carried away with the torrent than swam with 
the stream." ** One thing at least is evident from his general character, 
namely, that he was not a fervent partisan who would color his narra¬ 
tive with invective and false assertion. The problem in estimation of 
the Mmoriais as an historical work is concerned first of all with its 
authenticity. 1 1 is admi tied that there are suspicious documents inserted 
in the work. 

Edmund Ludlow (1617-02) was a very different sort of man from 
Whitelock. The Mmoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieulonant-Gentral of the 
Horst M iht Army of the Commonwealth of England 2626-1672 ** are 
probably the best known and most widely read of any historical memoirs 
of the seventeenth century in England. They were written after the 
Restoration, when Ludlow was in exile in Switzerland, Since they end 
in 1672, and the latter part has all the air of a contemporary record, it 
is safe to assert that they were written between 1663 and 1673. "The 
narrow life and bitter pas^ons of the exile are faithfully reflected in 
their pages. It would be too much to expect from a man in his position 
a calm and unprejudiced estimate of the acts of his political opponents; 
it is sufficient that his facts are accurate and he does not intentionally 
misrepresent," says C. H. Firth in his preface to the Mmoirs.* 

Su<^ character would indeed be sufficient when we realize the part 

* >" Ths Protector ^ khard’e ctiirueted keeper ot the Seel, he beeeme i mtfober of the Council 
of State of the party that dethroned him; and when that pvty waa in turn diemieaed ^ the 
army h« wnln chenied eklee. and acted In the Committee of Safety and u kee^of the Seal; 
and to crown all. theu^ the profeiMd object throutheut the wleua chanfea wu the aettle* 
ment of the Commenweaiih 'without a kin|,' yet ne propoaed to General Fleetwood to to 
over to Charlee and offer him tne crown; not from arv toyal feeJins but merely, ae be hima^f 
acknowledt^, to forealaU Monk In hie euppoeed intention, and to aecura Immunity from the 
put (£. Peaa. aferapAiM Jutidteo. A Biopopkictl OiUioHoty lAe Ju4m ef finjlaad. 
lOSS-itfO (London. 16701, Wj, 

•' IH4.. 787. 

Irt the fall of 1641, tofelher with Prynne, Hampden. St John, Fiennee. Martm. Strode, 
etc., he oppoud the "Parllimenury RoyaJiate" and Mood Arm walnet thekini (J. L. San¬ 
ford, Studm e>td JUMlra/iom cflU Crtol n.ondon, 1S5SI. 3S8>. 

Pom (n. SI). 727. 

*>Ori(inBl ed. publiehed at Vlvay In Bern, 1S88-M. 3 v.; referancee below are to the 
annouted cd. of C. H. PInb (Oxford, 16S4, 2 v.). 

■ Memeirt, C, p, fvlU. 
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that Ludlow played during the period, In the early stages of the war 
he was inconspicuous, but from the time he entered Parliament in 1646 
he was of increasing importance. He is most famous for his activity as 
governor in Ireland &om 1650 to 1652, ''When the quarrel between 
the Protector and the army had resulted in the fall of the house of 
Cromwell and the restoration of the Long Parliament (1659) Ludlow 
immediately became one of the moat prominent persons in the state." 
Though never one of the Levellers,* Ludlow became ciosely allied with 
the army party, and his Mmoirs are of great historical value in the 
^scussion of the struggle between Parliament and the Army. He was 
removed from his command as colonel by Parliament and was con* 
demned to be "a mere spectator of public events," to witness with 
impotent indignation the readmission of the members he had helped to 
expel in 1648, and to see the hnal dissolution of the Long Parliament.* 
A staunch republican as always, he tried to rally the malcontents of the 
army for a last effort to prevent the restoration of the Stuarts, but was 
obliged to go into hiding to avoid arrest. In August 1660, he escaped 
to France just as the government published a proclamation offering 
three hummed pounds for his arrest. He was bitterly disappointed in 
the whole outcome of the war and he was particularly incensed against 
Cromwell, whom he considered, out of ambition, to have betrayed the 
trust put in him. With "the courage never to submit or yield" “ he 
withdrew from the world and settled in Vevay, where he wrote a co¬ 
herent story of his public life, strongly biassed, of course, and bitter in 
places, but nevertheless a history of his times ^ch is of great value 
and interest. 

While Ludlow was writing, he had very few documents of any sort 
to which to refer. He was obliged to rely almost entirely upon his 
memory. He says, "I shall not strictly confine myself to a relation of 
such things only in which I was personally concerned, but also give the 
best account 1 can of such other memorable occurrences of those timea 
as I have learned from persons well informed, and of unsuspected fidel¬ 
ity," To this lack of sources must be attributed many of the chrono¬ 
logical errors and inaccurades of the early section of the Mmohs. 
However, those portions of the Memoirs which deal with Ludlow's own 
activity, especially his years in Ireland, are surprisingly reliable. 

When asked in 1655 why he would not own Cromwell’s government 
as lawful Ludlow said, "because ... it seems to me to be in substance 
a re-establishment of that which we all engaged against, and had with 


41 fUS p xuviS. 

■ T. C. P«M<. Tht Unllrr Motmtitl, A Stuiy in lln Histfiry Ffitilieal Tluary ^ (A« 
SmlUk Ottol Citil War (Wuhlncton. P. C. 1916). SOI fwte. 

■ Mamin. I, p. xU. " . P- ** h ^ 
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great expense and Wood and treasure abolished.” ” It is perfectly clear 
that ”of everything that made for the superiority of the military over 
the civil power, and of the monarchical over the democratic principle, 
he was the consistent adversary.” ” His Memoirs, therefore, are among 
the important documents of English republicanism.** 

The historical value of the Memoirs as a whole lies in their faithful 
presentation of the ideas of the republican party ” and of the factions 
which caused the overthrow of the republic after its restoration in 1659. 
Guisot in the preface to his edition of the Memoirs described Ludlow’s 
mind as “incapable of comprehending events and men.” Carlyle styles 
Ludlow an honest, dull man, and habitually refers to him as a "wooden- 
head.” Yet in interest the Memoirs surpass any of the other historical 
works of Puritans and find their place among the famous memoirs of 
all countries. 

Substantial history of a less partisan and controversial nature was 
also written during this period of political turmoil. In 1655 one of the 
best historical works of the century appeared. This was The Church 
Hisiory of BHiain by Thomas Fuller (1608-61), one of “the great 
cavalier parsons” of the age. He was a Cambrige man who attracted 
attention by his "quaint and humourous oratory,” and through the 
influence of his unde, who was bishop of Salisbury, was appointed rector 
of Broad Windson in Dorset in 1634. Fuller was a man of moderation 
and in 1640 was threatened with a fine by the parliamenUry party. 
He removed to Oxford where he equally offended the royalist party 
because he was not royalist enough. His ready wit and coi^enial ways 
enabled him to weather the storm, though he admitted when it had 
passed, that he “ feared to be made a history and shifted daily for my 
sa fety. ’ ’ Durii^ these tense years he'' had little list or leisure to write ’ ’; 
nevertheless, his Church History was completed and published in 1655 
with the aid of friends and benefactors. Peace of mind came with the 
Restoration in 1660 and Fuller was made chaplain to the king by 
Charles 11. Two years afterwards appeared his History of Ihe Worihies 
of Bniland, the first attempt at a dittionary of national biography, and 
an immensely popular work. 

A quite different biographical dictionary was Anthony Wood’s (1632- 
95): Alhenoe Oxoniemes (1691-92, 2 v.). a sort of Who's Who of dis¬ 
tinguished graduates of Oxford. Wood was a man of means and an 

** /bie., t, 435, Such rtiMfki cen hvdiy b« tftktn litenUy. This wm wrlllen wn yms* 
Itln and probably e«pre«M Ludlow't f«dh^ then, 

•* Ward. V|], 2$6. 

“As early a« 1548 he follDwod Marten In advocatinf a commonwealth founded on tha 
consent of tKc people (Mtmaits. f, p. Ksiv;. 

“On ncfOtistnns between officers and their olllsa In Parliament ha is almost the only 
•Duree of informstlon (ilfd.. p. xxM). 
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antiquarian who had settled at Oxford in 1660 and spent the rest of hie 

life there- .,, 

The Revolution of 1688 gave a great stimulus to the writing of his¬ 
tory Intimation of the change already had been manifested in 1679 
with the appearance of Gilbert Burnet’s Hishry qf ifu Reformation of 
th 4 CHwck of England, which treated the subject from the divorce of 
Catharine of Aragon to 1567. Of this it has been said that it "forms 
an epoch in our historical literature." •* 

Burnet, when a young cleric, was chaplain to the master of the rolls, 
and in that capacity had access to the voluminous archives of that office. 
His liberal spirit and friendship with such men asTillotson, Stillingflcet, 
and Tennison cast suspicion on him, and when the History of the Rif- 
omation was published in the very year when the notorious "^sh 
Plot" befell, Burnet prudently fled to Holland- He accompanied William 
of Orange to England in 1688 and wrote for him the prodamationa 
which were issued at that time. In reward he was made bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. He died in 1715, , 

Burnet’s chief cbim to fame rests upon his Hiiiory of My Own Ttmi 
which was published by his son after his death." It covers more than 
fifty years The relation of evenU before the Restoration is a summary 
of infoimation largely derived from family tradition or from the reminis¬ 
cences of Uuderdale. Lord Hollis, and Colonel Titus, who is said to have 
quoted Charles II himself. From the Restoration m 1660 forward the 
narrative is full The work was begun as a secret history m 1683, ^ 
in 1702 revised and continued. The revition differs from the o^nal 
va^, the first being more impartial and historical- V(m has 
indicated the changes and omissions in the later edition. As BMet 
inclined more and more towards the Whigs in the reign ol Queen 
Anne, he made changes, "possibly not because they were found 
to be incorrect, but because they no longer agreed with the views and 
objects of the later time." " The changes add lilUe to Burnet s repu- 
Ution for historicity; Marlborough, at first represented as ttaitort^^ 
becomes the victim of unfounded accusations. Ranke is perha^ too 
harsh in his judgment, but it Is always necessary to bear m mind that 

Burnet’s work i$ that of a partisan, . 

Burnet portrayed vivid, picturesque, and amusing characters, oe- 
- T B. s, Md H. c, POMfort. A Lift ef GU^t ButMi. a.tW ^ S^HOury (On- 

A «■ P.,■«. <“• 
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schbir^ ther tricks of speech and mannerisms; his gallery of contem¬ 
porary portraits is perhaps more lifelike than the elaborate portraits of 
Clarendon. Lord Hailes said that Burnet was "a rnan of the most sur¬ 
prising imprudence that can be imagined.” 

The most valid appraisal of Burnet may be found in a thorough-going 
account of his career by T- E- S. Clarke and H. C. Foxaaft.^ The 
aifaire in which Burnet participated personally, such as the preparation 
for the descent on England in 1688, are most instructive and noteworthy. 
He was so well informed on the affairs of Scotland before the Restora¬ 
tion that Swift, when he sneered at the work, termed it a Hiiiory of 
{Scotland in) Hii Own Timts.*^ In spite of the admitted weakness of 
Burnet's production, one must agree with Professor Firth, who says: 
”put the whole mass into the crucible, and eliminate the inferior de¬ 
ments: the amount of true and valuable information left represents a 
high percentage.” ** 

John Strype (1642-1737), after receiving his M.A. at Oxford in 
16^, took onlers and became a priest and curate in London. He pub¬ 
lished nothing until after he was hfty, although he spent most of his 
life gathering materials concerning church affairs in the Tudor period. 
After Bimiet in point of time, he also ranks lower than the Scotchman 
in native abilities. Of his works, the first published and the most im¬ 
portant is the Mmarials of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Cantorbury, 
which appeared in 1694. By 1718 he had published a number of Lim, 
among them those of Archbishops Grindal, Parker, and Whjtgift, the 
"Pour First Holy (Protestant) Archbishops” of Canterbury. Mean¬ 
while Strype labored on the Annals of the Reformaiion and Bslablishment 
of Rclision (1700-31), treating a period later in date than Burnet's 
History of Ihs Rformation. The Ecclesiastical Mmorials (1721) ” deal 
with the history of the Church during the rdgns of Henry Vfll, Ed¬ 
ward Vi. and Mary. Strype’s plodding Industry in collecting charters, 
letters, state papers, and the like resulted in a valuable accumulation of 
facts on 8ixteenih<entury ecclesiastical and political history. Although 
he shows a lack of literary akill and selective power, his compilations 
are excellent stores of Information and exemplify the growth in historical 
research. 

The seventeenth century was an age when statesmen wielded con¬ 
siderable influence as historians. Sir William Temple (1628-99) was 

•S« n as «bov«. Waid. IX, 287. 

** An 3upplm4fU I9 BufmCt RitU*y My Own Timt, ed. bv H. C Foxertft 

fOxTord. 1902). hM (Iven ua valuabla additiontl malariala on tho charaetcr of Um tulbor. 

*’The complau Wsfkt of Strype were publlahed ageln in 87 v. (Oxford ISSfMO). of 
which veil, X-XI contain the MimoHel* pj TMmt Cranmrt mentioned in the text. vole, 
j-yil the Annati and vole. Xll-XVlt the Mtmofiati (volt. 
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not less! among these. A native of Blackfriars, he was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. As ambassador to the H^e he per¬ 
formed many political services, negotiating the Triple Alliance, the 
peace between England and Holland, and the marriage between Lady 
Mary and the Prince of Orange. During an enforced retirement begin¬ 
ning in 1670 he devoted his time to literature and philosophy. In 1672 
he published Observaii&ns upon th« UniUd Provinces oj Heihetlonde 
(London, 1673), based upon his experiences while ambassador abroad, 
deservedly popular at home and abroad because of its penetrating 
insight. After refu»ng high places of state. Temple retir^ to Moor 
Park, Surrey, in 1681, where he was joined by Jonathan Swift as secre¬ 
tary in 1689, and lived there until his death. 

In addition to essays on Ireland and England, a group of agreeable 
essays called Miscellanea, and a short, readable history entitled An 
JniroducUon to the History of England {1695), Temple wrote memoirs 
of his own time. Originally in three parts, the first of which Temple 
destroyed, the work covers the period from 1673, the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Dutch War, to the year of his retirement. Temple cannot be 
termed a first-rate historian, but he merits attention for his reasoned 
judgment of political and social conditions and his ludd account of 
events. Dr. Johnson declared that; 

Sir William Texnpk vu th« writer who gave cadence to English prose. Before 
his time they were careleas of arrangement, and did not mind whether a sentence ended 
with an important word or an m^nificant word, or with what part of speech it was 
concluded. 

A modem critic, J, B. Mullinger, says that the interest of the Memoirs 
lies in "powers of subtle observation and felicitous style," rather than 
factual contribution.** He is at his best in narration and "light- 
handed” analysis of character. 

The work of another diplomatist and soldier, Sir Richard BuUtrode 
(1610-1711), contains certain facts not mentioned by other writers of 
the time. He was educated at Cambridge and joined Charles II's army 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Under him and James 11 he held a 
diplomatic post at the court of Brussels, and followed the king to St. 
Germain after the Revolution. His political leanings were opposite to 
those of his son, Whitelocke. All of his historical works were published 
posthumously; the most important are a Life of James II (Rome, 1716); 
and his Memoirs end Reflections upon the Reign and Government of King 
Charles I and King Charles 11 (London, 1721).** 

■‘GARQJmit Al'D MUtUNSIR. dSO. 

^ tn addition to the worke mentioned we Iteve from hie pen Oritina’ LtiUtt u Bgrt 9f 
Arlinfion, in 1S74, deeling lergely with the Low Countriei end Prance. 
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No account of th* historians of the Restoration period is complete 
without mention of the Diory of Samuel Pepys (1633-1703), secretary 
to the navy in the reign of Otaries II. Pepys was the son of a London 
tailor, received his B.A. from Cambridge, 1653, and his M.A, in 1660, 
His advancement he owed to his kinsman, Sir Edward Montague, who 
obtained a clerkship for him in 1658. With the Restoration Pepys’ for¬ 
tunes rose; in 1660 he was made clerk to the generals of Che fleet, clerk 
of the privy seal and of the "acts of the navy," where he shared equal 
authority with the other members of the board, He began his diary in 
January of that year and continued it until failing eyesight forced him 
to abandon it on May 29,1669, a step, as he said, "which ii almost as 
much as to see myself go into my grave.” ** 

Throughout the period covered by his diary Pepys worked hard to 
master his business and became "the right hand of the Navy,” accord¬ 
ing to a contemporary. As surveyor-general of the victualling office he 
labored to supply the fleet during the Anglo-Dutch War (declared 
February 6, 1665), acted creditably when the Dutch fleet wag in the 
Medway (1667), and assisted in checking the great fire in London. His 
greatest work was done after his last entry in the Diary. Although 
accusations at the time of the Popish Plot sent him to the Tower for 
a time and checked his career, in 1684 he was appointed secretary to 
the admiralty, where he carried out much-needed reforms in the admin¬ 
istration. Tlie Revolution brought him another short imprisonment 
(1689) and he retired to Clapham until his death in 1703, 

The Diary is the work which has made him famous, although he 
wrote two other works of considerable value: a journal of a trip to 
Tangier with Lord Dartmouth in 1683, and Mmoirts of Iht Navy.** 
The Diary is a "mixture of incidents and confessions” written originally 
in cipher. It is absolutely sincere, and the intimate confessions of a 
shrewd and curious observer of the pageant of the day are interesting 
as a picture of the life and manners of his time as well as a frank por- 
trayd of Pepys himself. It is an excellent historical source for the flrst 
ten years of the Restoration, for Pepys had ample opportunity to know 
at first hand the affairs of state.** 

• Quoted In Ward. Vt ] 1. 266. 

Tit Ditfy af Samml Pipyt . . . T>anutiM fram lit Shatiheni MS. ... by Myna*9 
Brigjti, laiiH Lord Braybraaki't Ntua. LjurI idlUon by Kerry B. WtvMdey (London. 1904- 
10 . 0 v.h 

• UtrmiTtt BtlMint to Iho Stolt of Iho Royal Nmy of Bntlani, (London, 1600): 

edited by i. R. Tnnner (Oxford, 1006). 

• A diery of Icm hiitoricel inlereet wee vrrUlcn by Semuel Pepye' friend. Jobn Evelyn 
1^624^1706). Evelyn pleyed t lufcr pert In publk then polltktl ilTeve. end hie Dtory ie 
kM e poHticel hlelory theA a craea eoclion of the Ufa of a publk^plritad country fantleman. 
J. a. Mullinger eonaidcra it, however, a '^atorehouaa of Uluitratlona aareiiarda the peiiucal, 
literary, andaclcntifle movementi of hia age” (CAROir^BS and Muiungbs, 361). 
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“A far more useful source of information for historical purposes’* 
than Pepys’ Diary, although not so well known, is the work of Narcissus 
Luttrell." It is a careful record of events from 1678 to 1714. largely 
compiled from news letters, the methodical work of a gentleman of 
antiquarian and literary tastes, and "An extremely Curious and Inter- 
eating Diary of a most extraordinary man.” 

The greatest historical writer of this century of stirring issues and 
great men in English history was Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
(1608-‘74).*’ A member of an old Cheshire family, he received his 
B.A. degree at Oxford. His father wished him to enter the Church, 
while his uncle wanted him to become a lawyer. The young Hyde 
preferred polite learning and history to law, artd courtiers to lawyers. 
His chief delight was the society of wits and scholars; Jonson, Selden, 
Waller, Hales, and other eminent writers were among his early friends. 
He moved from circle to circle, cultivating those friendships which 
would further his career, and even after he was called to the bar in 1633 
and began the practice of law he chose to advance through favors as 
much as by his own talents. From the time he gained the favor of 
Laud (1634) he grew to be an increasii^ly important figure in England, 
entering Parliament in 1640. 

Although Hyde is remembered as a staunch Royalist, he began his 
political career on the popular side. While a member of the Short and 
Long Parliaments he opposed the personal rule of Charles I, but his 
attitude on ecclesiastical questions led eventually to his separation from 
the popular party. Once definitely on the side of Charles 1, Hyde be¬ 
came his uncompromising supporter. Charies 1 acknowledged this de¬ 
votion when, upon makir^ Hyde chancellor of the Exchequer (1643) 
he declared, ”I must make Hyde Secretary of State, for the truth 
is, I can trust no one else.” ** 

In a committee appointed to examine the enclosure of certain lands 
Hyde first met Cromwell, who interrupted debate with violence. ”In 

• IM.. 3S2. 

(' A Britf HiilftUal ftltJfan ^ Sudt Stpttmhtt iSfS (s April 1714 (Oxford, 

1857. 5 V.). 

MC H' ^rth. ATlIelt on Hyde in DNB. XXVtir (ISSl). STO-SS. «riO) winy tHennom 
fiMim; Iho Mms. "Onrcndon'i ftiilrry 4f lAr /trPilHon," SHR. XIX (ISM), 25-54. 245-S2, 
454-83: Sir Konry CrtiV, Tht Ltfi 4f S4»*t4. Bfft Clittndnt (London tnd Kw Yorl:, 
1911); curie* Whkbliy, Ptiiiieat Ffitttgits (London. 15)7). 47-65: Sir J*mn Flu)ime« St*« 
ph*n. Hotsr SMslitit: IlrpritU Afii6lr$ CnuriMrd (» ‘Tht SaMJay Ptrittr' (London. 
1592. a v ), I. 309-47: J. K. R. M«rriou, Tht Lijt and Ttmrt «/ Lufiut Ci*ty~ ViMunl Folt- 
W Wn York. 1907). 100-02. The followliu ertlclea nay b« uietf with proOt: Petor Bayne. 
"Clarendon." Crnumprnty Fttirw. XXVZl (1876-75). 912-3? and XXV] 11 (1875). 421- 
43; “aartnden'e ^HietoryortU Rebellion.'' COP. XXIX (1590). 30-49: tXlt (183S). 

505-55. BR. LXVnt (1538-39), 460-94 and LX IX (1839). lM-26; Nwh Atmtitfiti Rtfittr. 
LXV (1547), 185-92: "Clarendon and HlaContefnponrl«a,"Prmf'i ATeian'w.XLV (1562). 
341-52. 

•• Whiblty, FriilUsl Pp*lrciU (o. 61). 66. 
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the end,” wrote Hyde in later years, "Cromwell’s whole carTia6:e was bo 
tempestuous, and his behaviour so insolent, that the chairman felt him¬ 
self obliged to reprehend him . . . which he never forgave: and took 
all occasions afterwards to pursue him, with the utmost malice and 
revenge, to hie death.” Although Hyde bore a large share of the royal 
burdens, he parted with Charles for the last time in 1645, to accompany 
the young prince, afterwards Charles II. So began hie long exile? it 
started in the Scilly Isles in 1646, and lasted until the Hestoration. 
Living in Jersey for two years, he headed an embassy to Spain (1649- 
51), and advised the young king at his court at the Hague or in Pahs. 
Hyde returned to England in 1660 to become Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor, and virtual head of the government, despite determined 
resistance. So unpopular had he become by 1667 that the king let him 
be impeached without protest. He fled to Calais and survived the 
Restoration for fourteen years, the last seven of which he spent in exile 
in France. 

Clarendon is more remembered as an historian than as a statesman. 
Begun in 1646 and continued laboriously during his exile, his Hislcry 
of ifu Rtbellion ** was composed over a period of years. It covered the 
period from the reign of Charles I to his own exile. By 1648 he had 
written the first nine books, down to 1644 and the defeat of the episcopal- 
royal party. Recently come from the scene of events and hopir^ soon 
to return, he thought to write a history of "these evil times” so that 
he might "look over faults of the old” business to equip himself for 
the future business. This part has been called the most important 
because aarendon was recording his judgment of the two parties just 
as the dvil war was breaking out. His conclusion is manifest in the 
title he chose: "The Great RebeUion.” 

Clarendon felt confident that an intelligent posterity would appreci¬ 
ate his work, although he feared that contemporary feelings would be 
injured if he were to publish it then. In a letter to Sir John Berkeley, 
written from Jersey in 1647, he confessed this and his vow to record 
the truth: 

A* icon SI I c«m# to SDley, 1 b«ctn (si well ai I could without sny pepen, upon the 
Hock d my own memory) to let down a ninitive of the proiperoui Rebellion, and 
have lince I came hither continued it. to the vaata of very much piper, to that i am 
now etwne to the King's leaving London. In which, though for want of information and 
Biditanti I shall leave many truths unmentioned, upon my word there shall not be any 
un^th, nor partiaHly towards pereons or sidei. which, though it will make the woric 
unfit in this age for communication, yet may be fit for the pentael and comfort of some 


(Oxfort, 1702-04, 8 V. folio), 

aod«re «d. by W. C. Meersy (Oxford. ISSS, 9 v. ocuvo), ' 
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men: end being tranenitted through good hands, tnay tell poeterity tJut the whole na* 
tion wai not ao bad ai it will then be thought to have been.** 

Clarendon wrote an account of hig life prior to the Restoration dur¬ 
ing the first few years of his second exile (1667-70). In 1671, when 
his son brought him the manuscript of the Hisiofy, he returned to hie 
original project, and wove the earlier Hi^lory and the AuMiosrcphy •• 
together, and added pans intended as a justification of his second ad¬ 
ministration. Hence parts have the qualities of reasoned history, parts 
those of memoirs; the sections originally from the were more 

accurate in detail while those taken from the Ausobio^raphy confused 
and misrepresented events. In the latter the criticism is freer, however, 
and some of his best characterisations are found here. lacking docu¬ 
mentary material during his exile, he relied on his memory, but though 
he might forget details he recalled persons vividly. 

Both criticism and praise have been showered upon the fiisKny of 
the Rebellion, and Whitelock’s Mmorials have been called more 
trustworthy. Clarendon's accuracy as a recorder of fact has been 
severely criticized, for example, his misrepresentation of the Short 
Parliament. Peter Bayne ” sUtes, however, that those who accept 
Clarendon's history reject his theories, but accept his details as authen¬ 
tic and important. Ranke,** on the other hand, daims that historians 
have never gone beyond his viewpoint despite factual error. 

C. H. Firth, while recc^niaing the defects of the history, terms it the 
"most valuable of all the contemporary accounts of the dvil wars." “ 
Clarendon felt that the "genius and spirit and soul" of an historian 
came through intimate contact with state affairs, and he himself played 
no small part in the parliamentary struggle. He wrote a work which 
set forth his policy as well as related events, and he exemplified the 
ideas of a considerable group of the people. It has been said that the 
work is "the grand mistake of his life stated in language,"*® or, as 
Ranke expresses it: 

(The Mitory) trathee Uk eame epirit which Iniplred hk adnuAlitmtion. and won for 
it a eontinuoua infiuence on Englieh hlctory. For the undent&nding of the letter, these 
worki. ia eplte of their defeett, are invaluable. They are the immediate ^uct of the 

*•"11 Ctarendon ww happy that hi* worhe fell Into 'good hendi.’ the Oxford Unlvmlty 
preee «u not !<•» fonuneu in obtaining the preSta from the publkeUen." It vna largtiy 
out of then proAca that tbe old Oarendon buUd ing waa erected in 1713 to houa* the Univanity 
printen, and the name Clarendon Freaa waa derived frem thb laet. Tkt Pffiedttai Pebmarv 
ISOS. no. XLIX. pp, 2S1>93. 

TM Li/t of Eivari, Btrl tf Ctmni»n, Btinf • CMh'wtati'an »} Ikt Hifiary 9 I tk GtM 
/(•Mtknjnn It* RHio*<Uitn U Hit Banitkmtni in 16S7 (Oxford. 17SS: later edition Oxford 
16d7, 3 V,), 

•C»nump«taff Rttim. XXVlll (187$), «23, 

•• Uopold ven Ranke. A Hiuvfy nf BntlaM <n. 96). VI. 9. 

" D/eR. XXVJIJ (ISSI), 398. " CfiiUmpcwy Reritu, XXVIII, (1878). <22, 
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life of ft greftl atsteftmin, and everywhere bear Vacftft of what be did or refrained from 
doing. It ie p^ectly true, aa hft» been eaid, that it i$ difficult to tear oneadf away from 
the book, when once one is de^ In It, especially the earlier eectiona: one converses with 
ft living, intelligent, and powerful epihl, ... The narrative is peivaded by • lone of 
honect convictiofl, which comnninicatee itself to the reader. It Is as if one were listening 
to a venerable gentleman narrating the events of hk life in a drde of friendi,*^ 

Just IB Clarendon failed as a statesman to appreciate the principles 
of the independents and to understand the force of the religioui griev¬ 
ances, so in his history he shows lack of judgment, According to Mar¬ 
riott the History fails ‘^altogether to gauge the strength of the forces 
which produced the great upheaval of 1640, and it attributes too much 
importance to the play of personal idiosyncracies." ” Sir James Stephen 
writes: 

Any book with the faintest preteruk)ns to rise above the rank of a collection of dates 
would contain some view as U the general csvses of the dvll ware-Home account of the 
prind^es reprerented by the two contencUng partieft. and of the degree in which those 

Frindpleft rose out of. or were suggested by, the ancient inetituUons of the country. . . . 

Thdr total abienes . . . reakee the story unintelligible.** 

Clarendon shows a good deal of desultory reflection of a certain kind, 
but these reflections are isolated and supported by no sustained 
interpretation. 

Despite criticism of its value the History of Ike RsMlion continues 
to be read. Part of its popularity lies in the subject matter, one of the 
best parts, according to Stephen, being that in which Clarendon describes 
from past experience and observation the nature of administrative 
councils, and makes the commonsense statement that practical poli¬ 
ticians are far better than theorists in government. Part of iu attrac¬ 
tion can be ascribed to its style, which Hallam called "that eloquence 
of the heart and imagination." Most critics do not agree that Clarendon 
was "a great writer of English prose," •* and find fault with his redun¬ 
dancy and prolixity. At the same time they enjoy the dignity and 
strength of the History as well as its anecdotal merits and grave irony. 
Clarendon’s renown rests largely on his excellent portraits. Believing 
that history was "character in action" and that its purpose was to 
celebrate important peraons, Clarendon filled his work with word por¬ 
traits. His account of the death of Falkland in the battle of Newbury 
so moved Sir James Mackintosh, himself an historian, that he burst 
into tears on reading it. Clarendon’s portrait of Hampden remains an 
"imperishable picture," even though modelled on Tacitus’ description 
of Agricola. As Marriott says, 

*' A Hiuoty oI Bnil«HS (n, 36). Vt. 2S*2a. 

** Tkt Lift enS Txam 9i Lutiut C9Tty (n. 61), lOO-OL 

** HoTot S«dSo/ic4» (fi. 61), 1, 311. 


•• Ward, V(I. 221. 
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...MS 6^^ ^ <ont«mporary portnits it (lh« history] ii inurMCinc and valuable 
beyond ell verbal computation. By meene of a lev felicitoui phnjo, a deft touch here 
and a line there» Oarendoo makes the nen of the time live before our eyee. 

It 1$ the deft little touches, such as that of Noy’s. that please: "The 
court made no impresaion upon his manners: upon his mind it did. 

. . There is a trace of partisanship in his delineation of character 
and sometimea Clarendon’s recollections disagree with other contempo¬ 
rary descriptions. It could scarcely be expected that he would appreci¬ 
ate Cromwell. whom he hated with all the rancor of a convinced Royalist, 
or judge fairly his royal master. Yet of Cromwell he says: 

Ai he h»d all the wlckedneeeea sgainac which damnation li denounced, and for which 
helU&re la preptred. ao he had aoma vinuae which have caused Ihe memory of lome men 
in ell agee to be celebrated, and he will be look^ upon by poeteriiy aa a brave bad man.** 

If this may be called a mistaken hUtorical estimate, in another place 
Clarendon comments more accurately: 

He was otw of those men whom hia very enemlea could not condemn without com* 
mending him at the same time; for be could never have done half eo much miachief with* 
out great parts of courage, iadustry. and judgment ... He achieved these things. In 
which none but a valiant and great man could have succeeded. ... He wae not a man 
of blood, and totally declined Machiavel's method.*’ 

Clarendon saw the weaknesses of Charles, who 

. . . had an eacelleni undecatandmg but was oot confident enough of it; which made 
him ofttimea change his own oixnion for a worse and follow the adv>ce of a man that 
did not judge so well aa himself.** 

Whatever may be the hnal decision on Clarendon’s worth as ao his¬ 
torian, his contribution should continue to receive notice. For, in the 
words of J. A. R- Marriott, "Its merits and defects alike contribute to 
its perennial fascination." 

No one who has read the history of the reign of Queen Anne can 
have failed to observe the immense effect of the publication of Claren¬ 
don’s work. It strengthened the convictions of a powerful section of 
the Ei^lish public in the midst of balanced political struggle. As Clar* 
endon's in^uence had formerly been great in the Restoration Settlement. 
80 his History of tht Rtbtllion, after its publication in 1707. continued 
his influence, though he himself had died in 1674. The Anglican Church 
received an enormous impulse, and the noble language which described 
the perils through which Church and State had lately passed fortified 
the constitution and left its mark upon the legislation of Queen Anne’s 


(* Quoted In C4i9. XXlX (1890). 48, 

■ Sr Jama Siepher, SalMieat (n. 51), 1. dlS. 

*• Whiblcr. (n. SI). 53*«. •• Quoted in CQR. XXIX {1890). 4^ 
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reign. Stanhope traced the'' second growth of Jacobitism ” to Clarendon’s 
"noble work," "the great character of the author,” "his unconquerable 
spirit of loyally, his hrm atuchment to the fallen, his enduring and well- 
founded trust in God when there seemed to be none left in man." * 

Before closing an examination of the Stuart historians, it is worth 
while to notice certain minor works, quite apart from the general trend, 
especially in connection with Irish and Scotch affairs. A book of great 
historical interest for Irish affairs, the Discoprit ihe Trut Causts Why 
Inland Was Not Enlirtly Subdutd,'^ waa written by Sir John Davies 
(1569-1626), attorney-general for Ireland. His part in the planution of 
Ulster, the organization of local government, and the reform of the par¬ 
liamentary system was important and his desaiption of the policy in 
Ireland in this early period is therefore valuable. 

In 1633 was published the Pacota Hibtmia, whose authorship still 
remains in doubt. Sir Thomas Stafford (fl. 16^) is the reputed com¬ 
poser. Nothing is known concerning his birth. He served under Sir 
George Carew in the Irish wars of Elisabeth’s reign. In his will Carew 
bequeathed to Stafford a vast collection of manuscripts relating to 
Ireland. Among those papers may be found the finished work already 
mentioned, which Stafford intimates was actually written by his chi^ 
before his death. Whoever its author was, the work contains a narra¬ 
tive of the military events during Carew’s campaigns, especially in 
Munster (1600-03). Stafford is certainly not typical of the argumenta¬ 
tive, political writers of the period. 

Iriii hagiography rec«ved a great impetus from the work of John 
Colgan (d. 1657?). A native of Ulster, and later a member of the Irish 
Minorite convent of St. Anthony of Padua at Louvain, he planned a colos¬ 
sal work on the sacred antiquities of Ireland in six volumes. The projected 
initial volume, to consist of a general introduction to Irish history, was 
never published. The third volume of this Irish Acia Sanciorum ap¬ 
peared inl64S.and was followed by anotherentiUed TriadisThaumaturga, 
in 1647. The latter work contained the lives of Patrick, Columba, and 
Bridget. Colgan was a good scholar; he wrote critically and with industry. 

Another important work on Irish history is the Cambrmsis Evtrsus,'^ 

* P. H. S. SUnhopo, Hitlory Cmpriilni Iht Anm until Itu 

P»*et ef Vtr4elu. 1701^17IS (5tJi «d., London. ISSS, 2 v.). II, SS. 

** HitiffTleal Tutu, centitiint A Diteomy 9 / Tru$ Cmtii Why frtland Wm 
B r^ufk/ unSir fo ihi Cmm if (16)2; reprintid In London, 17SS. «d, b? 

G. Chalmcn: tnotber od. tt Dublin. l?S7);ep. RBAb. no. 2926. 

John Col|*n. Ade Sanelofun il ScdiH. »u Ssntlftum insulat, 

etc. (vol. I. Louvoir. 1(H$; vol. 11 ahoXnovn niAtitlriUii Ihnmalurfai mu PaiHtU. 

C^luntiet 4( BHsi494. iM.. 1647). Thlt work U «xlrenit]y rero. 

** Cambrfntii itu pdiut htiuricn fii«i in rrter Hibtrnitii Gitdi* Cs n tknati 

irc. (Ant ed.. 1662; later with on Enfllab txinalation and ruKca by M. Kelly. Dublin, 
lS4e>62, a V.). 
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written by John Lynch (1599-1673?). Educated by the Jesuits, he 
became a priest in 1622 and celebrated mass "in secret places and private 
homes” before 1642. He kept a school and had a high reputation for 
classical learnir^. After Galway surrendered to the arms of Cromwell 
Lynch fled to France and lived there until his death, probably at St 
Male. He wrote his book in France, finishing it in 1622. It was dedi 
cated to Charles 11 and approved the policy of Ormonde and the rela 
tions of Charles with the Irish Catholics. Although designed as a con 
troversial work, it is preponderate!/ sound. U contains a variety of 
well*dig:ested material and is generally esteemed an extremely valuable 
work.’* 

For Scottish church history we have the Hhtoiy gS of Scof* 

land. 1514^162$, composed by David Calderwood (1575-1650),’* a 
prominent Presbyterian minister. He was educated at Edinburgh, 
where he took the M.A. degree in 1593. Forced into exile from Scotland 
as an alternative to prison (because of a political offense), Calderwood 
sailed to Holland in 1619. There he published various works, among 
them his Altau Donmemum. He appears to have returned to Scotland 
in 1624 and was appointed a minister in Haddington county and in 
1641 allowed to sit in the general assembly. During the remainder of 
his life he was active in church affairs, and in his last years he prepared 
the Hislory, originally published 1642-78. It is a corrected revision of 
a larger work which he considered a compilation rather than a finished 
work; the larger work has the most value as originai source-material, 
however. Calderwood “left behind him an historical work of great 
extent” and value, not ” as a masterly composition, but as a storehouse 
of authentic materials for history.” He seems to have been a man of 
integrity, and independent opinions. He was strongly opposed to 
prelacy, and James and the English church party. 

An ecclesiastical history of Scotland written from the viewpoint of 
an advocate of prelacy was composed by John Spottiswoode (1565- 
1637), archbishop of St. Andrews.’* It was written at the suggestion 
of James I, and is very different in character from Calderwood's his¬ 
tory; and was the product of a calm and amiable spirit. 

’*ClM«ndon ("Short Vkv" In vol VII of hi* defenC* Ormonde end th* Triih 

DOlkv. k v&luBble concrlMtien C9p0Md to Cl»rendon’* viewpoint 1* th« vrjrt of Riehird 
a«llini. eewetoiy 10 th* Irieh Con(«d*f»lSofl. The of hitk Ctn/ii4f»ion l*# 

Wot IK ItHand, (ed, by Sir J, T, Oilberl. Dublin, tSSMl, 7 v.). 

Tko Ttut fitttery if Iht Clmrtk of Jtem fkt Btiiiuittt of Btfomotion. unlo 
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Chanakya. 44 
CAsksm d'An{ifiche.$l$ 

Cibmsen 4e HoitnA, 167,178,194.220,232 
and n. 19, 245,446 
chansons de gesie, 227, 232, 316,431 
Charaa of Mitykne, 42 
CharlemagDa. 137, 165, 166-67. 168, 169. 
ITS. 176, 100, 192, 196, 201, 205, 208, 
229, 940,4761 Itf^sof, 178.206 
Charles I, king of ^land, 576. 600, $27. 

626.631,637.639.640.643 
Charlea 11, king of ^tand. 376,835,637, 
640. 645 

Charlea V, king of Pranee, 370-71, 372- 
73, SIO 


Charlea VI, king of France, 372.375, 376, 
377,510 

Charlea VII, king of France, 376,377.363 
384-85, 386, 366 

Charlea VIM, king of France, 481. 483 
507. SlO-12 pesnn. 515 
Charlea IX, king of France. 562 
Charlea IV, Holy Roman emperor. 422, 
423, 467 

Charlea V, Holy Roman emperor (Charlse I 
of Spain). 507, 613, 522. 524, 528-29. 
SS2. 583,586 
Charles XII. kii« of Sweden, 355 
Charles of Anjou, 281 
Charlea the Bald, 170,171,172,311 
Charlea the Bold, duke of Burney, 3B& 
388,389,511 

Charlae the Pat, ITS, 177, 178 
Charles the Good, count of Flandere, 235 
Charles the Great, see Charlemagne 
Charles Martel, 169,194 
Charon of Larapsacus, 22, 23 
Chariier, Jean, monk at St. Denii, 368 
ChaeteUain, Georgea, 384, 391-88 
Chaceauinoraod. Man de. 378-79 
Chaucer. 291,405. 443 
Cheramts, Philip B^laus. 550. SSI 
Le Chepatier ou Cygne el Mkroy de BmL 
ton, 316 

Qiildebrand, 151 n. 24 
ChiMeric III, last Menningian king, 167 
Chile, io the euteenth century. ^ 
Chilperic. Merovingian king. 149.150 
China, medieval 301. 354 
Choeroee I, the Great, of Persia. 300. 301 
336.338 

Chrahr, Russian monk, 446 
ChrlUen of Troyes, 242 
Christianity, early, 86 n. 1, 91; historical 
nature 124-26; phUotoc^y of history. 
124-25.136-39 

Christina, queen of Sweden, 170. SSO, 675 
Chrodegang. bishop of Meta, 167 
Chremte Asiemia (Asti), 285 
Ckrmieo de cHgt/u eMwit (Florence), 
475 

Chrenite Ccllk9. 97, 156 
Chrmicd llatitd, 98 

Chronicle, nature of the medieval, 169- 
60 

Ckrmiele of CcnslOHliwpie. 98 
CkmiMi qf Quin /one. 602 
ChTonielt of Son Juan de to Pene, 432 
C/trcme/t of Ihi Brule (also called Caxfon'e 
Chmiele), 408,414-15, 417,418 
'Chronicle of cho Cha;^," 412,414 
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CkronieU <4 RtMHon m LirKclnshirt, 
J470. 417 

Cktonitlts (Old Testament). 11 14 
Ckronielti 4 Fv$l Four ValoU, 363.366 
Choniem An^o^eoticum. 266 
Ckreniew Casarttimst. 331 
Chronkon 4t tttlis ptincipum, by a nwUc 
of tbe abbey of Fdnienfeld. 421 
Chtonitm dueum BtntHnii. Saltmi. Cop- 
mo tl Noopotio. 316‘16 
Ci^enicofl imptrioU, 9? 

Chonieen Uirmiunot (Limogee), 273 
Ckroniem Namntltnit (Nantea). ITS 
Ckronieon Fcschok. 301.302*03 
Chroniccn of St. Pierre le Vif in Sena. 273 
Ckronkon Soneli 231 
ChtonxoM 266 

Cktonkon VullumtHst.22] 

Chtonikitt dtr dtuiocken Srddte, 424 
Lo Chronipui do (on due Loyi do 
376-79 

Chroni^o normani du XIV* sikU, 363 
Ckrmkuos do St. Denis, tee under $t. Denn 
Crtronok>gy, 5,6.61.12ft-29.157.561.577 
Chryeoloru, Ecoanuel. 476, 605 
Chryeoatom, Dio, 114 
Chiysoetom, John, 140 
Omreh hialory. 3, 4,122-40, 147. 157-68. 
299,3S3.506, 529-31.534.535-52. 565, 
637,613-16,634.636.646 
Chytraeus, David. 528 
Cicero. 17. 40. 46. 61, 69. 61 n. 2. 66-72 
77,87.107.108,118, 303 
Cid. The, 429 
Cimon, 35 

Cindua Alimentus, L.. 63 
Cinnmua, John, 309 
CiORipi. tlU, rebellion in Florence, 477 
Ciiteraan hiatonoffnphy. in thirteenth* 
century England. 275 
Cinerdan monaiteb^. life in. 197 
City chraniclea, tee Town chroniclet 
Civil Ware, of the Roman Republic, 71. 
81. 82. 119: Civil War In Stuart Eng* 
land. 62844 

Clarendon. Edward Hyde, Bari of. $26. 
636. 539-44 

ClaetiOi preeerved to poiterity by Caro* 
lingian tcribee, 177 
Claudian, 98 

Claudlui. Roman emperor. 81. $i, 63-84, 
86,87 

Claudlua Quadrigarlue. 69 
Clavijo, Ruy Consalee de, 35$ 

OClearyi, the, 623 
CUtarchua, 41 


Clement VII, pope, 497-99 pessin. 604 

Clement. Vincent, of Valencia, 413 

Cleoir^enet, 41 

Cleopetrt. 6.104 

Qidemua, 47 

Clitarchua, 46 

Clodlui Uciniui. 79 

Cloeener, FhUche, of Straeaburg. 425 

Quniac reform, 166.188.2)0.211 

Ouvlue Rufue. 63. 85-86, 106-0? 

Cffufonu regu tiUe, lee Sneomium Emmoo 
Coccio, Mareantonio. eumamed SabelUcui, 
482-83 

Codtx CoroHnus, 169 
Coeliui Antipeter. 66 
Coke, Sir Edward, 626 
Colbert, 75 

Coldingham, Galfrid de, 398 
CoMman. monk of Worceeier, 248. 252 
Colet, John, 5B9 
Colgan. John, 644 
Coligny, Gaipard de, 554 
Coliaeum, prophecy regarding the, 174 
n. 27. deepoiled in Middle Agea, 491 
Collennuccb, Pandolfo, 506. 50$ 

Cohner. Antiols of. 271 
Cotogno, AnmU 4. 161,194.199; Annako 
Colonionses mofimt, 290 
Colujcba. St.. 153 

Columbus, Chi^pher. 437. 486. 507^, 
587 

CoffonenioTioo on ikt CoUie War, Caesar’s, 

70-71. no 

Comminee. Philippe de, 373.364,473,498, 
SIO^IO. 528.601 

Communes, in medieval France and Flan* 
ders, 234-35 
Comnena. Anna, 308 
Comneni. history of the, 307^ 
Comnenua, Aleaiua. Byaantine emperor. 
196.307 

Como, the Anonymous of. 213.214 
Compagni, Dlno. 285.475 
Conrad II, German emperor. 185-86.196 
Conrad III. German emperor, 194. 198. 
317 

ConaUniins I. the Great, emperor, 127. 

128.130,146.196, 331 
Conitantlne VII (Porphyrogenitua). 54. 
305 

Constantinople, sack in 1204, 36. 309. 
321-23. 442: fall in 1463, 439,444. 447. 
488; CkrtmieU of ConotcnlinopU, 98 
Cofutantius, 156 

Conatitutions. of the Greek atatea. 87-39; 
!^lyUus 00 the Roraan state. 59 
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Contarim, Cwparo, 504 
Copemkiu» 590 

Cordoba, Dorta L«or>or L4pu de. 436 
Cordoba, Luie Cabrera de, ^ 

Cordua, Aellaa Juniui, 93 
Corinth, iu reduction in 146 b.c., 54 
Ccrio, Bernardino, of Milan. 482.490 
Comeliua Celauc. 95 
Coraellua Nepoa. aee Nepoe. Comeliua 
Comeliua Siaenna. 68-69 
Carpw Imcriptiomm Smititorurn, 17 
Correa. Oaapax, SB6 

Cortes. Hemai^, conqueror of Mexico. 
586 

Cemy. Annoli of. 160 
Corvey. monaitery of. 182 
Cotmaa of Prague. 803.291.466 
Coetanao. Aryelo dl. SOS-06 
Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce, antiouarian. 
607 

Council of Trent. 635.642.543-48 
Counte^Refomatlon, hiatoriography of. 
536-52, 583: blatory of the tann. 635 
n. 1 

Cranach. Lucas, 526 

Cranmec. Thomat. archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 600. 636; Mtmoriais of. 636 
Crataroe, 46 
Cratippufi. 33 

Creighton. Maodell, 125, 486 
Cremmo. Annah of, 213 
Cremutius Cordus, 79 
Crespb, Jean, 614 
Criepin. see Mib Crispin 
Critolaoa. the Peripatetic. 63 
Croesus. 25.26 

Cromtvell. OLver, 590, 626 o. 1. 630, 631, 
633, 639-40,643 
CrMieo d«l toy Dm Hodriio. 435 
Croyland Continuator, 591-92 
Crusadea, the, Bysantbe hletorlana of, 
307-09. Latin hiitoriani. 242. 310-23. 
433-34. Muslim hlstoriana. 350-61; 
nratOuiada. 196. 204. 217. 233. 311- 
17; Second Crusade. 236, S17-I8: Third 
Crusade. 196. 260. 319-21; Peunh Cru¬ 
sade. 36. 309. 321-23. 442; Sixth and 
Seventh Crusadsa, 323. 357-68; eco¬ 
nomic efTects, 315 
Ctaeiaa, 18, 27. 43-44 
Cujadui. $69 
Curiue Dentatua, 64 

Cuepinian. John. S26; Ckronieon Cuspi- 
»ioni. 146 

Culhberl. Ufa of, 167.250 
Cuvelkr. 374-^ 


Cyaxares theMede, II 
Cyclic poets, Cha Greek. 21 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. 131.140 
Cyprua histories of. 442. 505 
Cyrisc (Guiragoi) of Oandsac. 333 
Cyrus the Great. 12. 25, 337, 345 
Cyrus tha Younger. 34.36 
Czechs, see Bohmla 

D 

Damuui I. pope, 129,131 
Oamaacui, hlitories of, 347.360 
Damiani, see Peter Damianl 
Dandolo, Andreas. 216-17 
Daree in England, the. 160,162,163-64 
Danitl (Old Teatament), 14. 15-16. 78. 
196 

Daniel, Dimitriot, 443 
Danld of Kiev, 446 

Danish historlofraphy, see under Dei* 
mark 

Danishwar. 337 

Dante. 443,484.490-91.578 

Dardei. John. 334 

Darius the Great. 4. 9. 12. 19. 23. 43. 337 
Danley, Lord, aasassmatioo 620 
Dati. Leonardo. 481 n, 26 
David, king of Israd, 13-14 
David. Scotsman and author of a history 
of Emperor Henry V, 193 n. 27 
Davies, John. 644 
Davila, Henrico Caterino, 566 
Davila y Padilla, 687 
id-Davla. Mahmud Yamb. 344 
Deceiubrio. Piero Candido (Petrus Can* 
didus DecerabriuB), 481, 490 
Oeapherment, of B^tian hieroglypha 
6, of old Persiac. 9. of cuneilorra As* 
syrisn, ID. of Pboenlclsn bscriptions. 16 
**Defenestration” of Prague, 549.550 
Deimacboa, 44 
"Deluge Tablet,” 10 
Demetrius. 104 
Denwsthenee, 28. 36. 57.108 
St. Denie. historiography of its monks, 236, 
271-72, 363, 370-71, 374, 376, 388. 516 
Denmark. 201, 463-65, 633 
Dtmot, Sont of. 266 

Desebt. Bernard (DetcoU. Bcnardol. 
433.43$ 

Dealderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, then 
pope Victor 111,211, 219 
D’Ewea Sir Simonde, 62^29 
Dezippus, Publius Herennius, JH. 296. 
443 

Descoll, Bernardo, see Desebt 
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Diolopts it Mtttttio, 2S7 
Di&nu. 417. 480, 463-84. 484^. 487. 
490.636.639 

Dial del CauiUo. Bemal, S86-87 

Dictenfchui, 39 

Bahi ad-Din. 351 

Imad ad'Din, 3S1 

Kamal ad-Dln. 347. 951 

AUDinawari. 336. 339. 343 

Dlnen of Colophon. 46 

EHo Cawui, 74. 83. 96. U4-Ui. 121.306 

Diocletian. Roman emperor. 127 

^odorva of Sicily (Dlodorua Stilus). S. 

27.36.41.49,46.49. U. 103-04, 430.52S 
CHogenee Laertea. 107 
Diogenea the Su^. 89 
DIonyeikia. asibuaador to India. 44 
Dionyuut. tyrant of Sicily. 49 
Dlonyvuaof Alexandria. S26 
Dionyaiua of Halicamaaeua. 48-47. 52. 74. 
101-02 

Dionyaiua of Miletue. 22-23 
Diaikhs of Cato, 6S 
Diumel oj Rmarko^ Occumnti. 616 
Kua. autoor of Annala of Tyrt, 5 
Djemali, Hislory of. 446 
Djordjts, Abul'FaradJi (Bar Hebraeua. 
Gregoriua), 329, SS3 

Dlugoea. J^n (Johannes Dlugowus). 

canon of Cracow, 469 
DOring, Matthias. 426 
DoJce, 581 n. 3 

Dominie, prior of Evesham, 406 
Dominican historiography. 269-71. 420. 
421 

Domitian, Roman emperor. 84, 85, 91 
Domitiua Corbulo, 62 
Donation of Constantine. 196, 493. 521, 
522. 529 
DonatiiU. 18 

Doniao. of Tuscany. 212-13 
"dcorni,” Anglo-Saxon laws, 184 
d'Orla. Jacopo (the family name became 
Doria later), 239 

Doukaa (Ducas), Byrantlne hiitorlan. 
444-45 

Douiie of Samoe, 48 
Douse. Jsnus. see Van der Coes 
Drake. Sir Prands. 888. 590 
du Bellsy. OuUlaume. Sleur de Langey. 
818 

du Bellay. Jean. 818 
du Bellay. Msrtin. 613 
Eiucas, see Doukaa 

Dudo. canon of St. Quentin in Nonnandy, 
181.2304X, 465 


DUrer. Aft««cht. 425.528. 526 
du Guescim, Bertrand. 373-74. 977 
Du Haillan. 664 

Dunsicblt. AnfteU of (or AaroIs of Dun- 
UapU Pikry). 276. 393-93. 402.403 
Durulon, Lift of Saint. 163 
Du Perron, 9 

Durham, historians of. 250.398 
Dutch historiography, see Low Countrlea 
Dyllus. 45 

B 

Eadmer. 247-46.281 
Eberhard. archdsacon of Regensburg. 421 
Bbo. monk of Micheleberg in Bamb^, 
195 

EcMt copiiti, 164 

Economics, interest in. 17-16. 34-38, 64. 
284. 315, 368-69, 474, 478-77. SOS. 
860 

Eddius (Aeddi) Stephanus. 158.187 n. 11 
Edmund, maityred king of East Anglia, 
163 

Bimunis, Annols of. 260 

EdrUi, 218, 362 

Edward the Confessor, life of. 184 
Edward I. king of England. 276.269.391- 
94 porafm. 396.491. 593 
Edward 11. king of England. 368,393.396. 
397, 401; Gtha BitocTii ie CerAomn, 
396,403 

Edward HI. king of England. 365-67 pas¬ 
sim. 399-404 passim, 419; Gtsta Ed* 
uardt Terlii, 403 

Edward IV, king of Ei^land, 416. 417. 
591. 593.595 

Edward VI, king of England. 669, 602. 

610.621, 636 
Edwards, J. 0.. 320 
Epncnd, Cktonitlt oJ Iht AbPty (4. 200 
Egypt and its hUtonar«, 3-8. 24. 86. 47. 
301. 302, 323. 345-46. 347. 351, 353, 
357^; see also volume II. 483-74 
^gi). abbot of Pulda. 169 
Einhard, 169. 204. 206, 238, 831 
Ekkehard of Aura (Urach*on*tbe-Ssale). 

191-93. 196. 198. 290. 314.318 
Ekkehard IV. monk of St. Call. 161 
Elias Bar Shlnays. 328 
Elisabeth, queen of England. 656. 574. 
693. 896. 602.611 

Elkabethan age. geography and travel in, 
812-13; Cranilationi in, 605-05 
Ellenhard of Straseburg. 421 
Elphege. St., Life of. 163 
Emilio, Paolo (Paulus Aemlllus), 607 
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Emmel. Adam, 424 
Emmel, Oeor^e, 424 
6^, Anrub <jf. 181 

Emmiua, Ubbo, 577 
Emo, abbot of Wittevierum, 200 
Bmpirta. auccesalon of. 78. 124.527 
Snconriiin Smmat {alio called CituUmi 
ugis guUi). 164 

Enfdborl, abbot of Admont. 423 
Encltnd. hiitonofrmphy of. 164'64, 245> 
66. aTa-^l. 390-41d. 506^, 688-625. 
626-46: A Bril/ L4tin Ckronielt, 417: 
CfirmieU of Znglend. 403-04; An Bng* 
liih ChrmieU of Iht Rtigns of Bichofi //. 
Honry IV. Hmry V. and Hwy VI. 415 
English law. 164. 280 
Engliih aeadogt. 588, S90 
Eimodiua. 146 
Epamlnondai. 84 
Epaphroditua, 106 

Sphonmidoi of Alexander and hu auctea* 
aora. 19 

Ephorua, S6. 37. 56. 74 

Epic element. 226-27.231-32.238 

Epurtetua. Ill 

Episiciat obseuTOTum firorum. 522 
Eraamua, Desidenua. 46S, S16. 521. 522. 

S8S. S89. S98.618 
Eratoethenee. 4. 5. 35.37 n. 20,112 
Erdiempert. ITS, 209 
Erfurt, Attmls of. 193. 299; AmaUs 
5. Peiri Srphtsfurdensu, 423 
ErgotUm. 17^73 
Eric OddMn. 459 
Eric the Red. 460.458 
Ermoldua Nigellus. 175 
Emoul. historian of the Crueadca. 913 
Erpedua, Thonaa. 353 n. 55 
Erythrean (Red) Sea. 48. 113 
Eaarhaddon, king of AaayHa. 10.11.12 
EKhenlohr. Peter, 426. 467 
Bslhir (Old Teatamcnt). 16 
Eatieruia, Henri. 618-19.538 
rSatoila. Plcm da. 559. 560 
BsUriu d'Sraclts. 318 
L'Bsi^o di Ic fuarra iainU. 320, 321 
Ethelbert, kli^ of Kent. 164 
Si. £llntftd9. Lift of. 248 
Ethelward. 163 

Ethelwokl. bishop of Winchaater. 163 
Etruacant. the emperor CItudiui’ book on. 
82 

Etterlyn (Etterlift). Peterman. 426 ,536 
Budemuii 17 

Eudea (Odo). count of Paris. 17$ 

Eudea (Odo) of St. Maur. 227 


Eugene HI. pope. 261-62 
Eugippiua. 153 

Buldgium ftiiloriarum. 401.407.4C9; con¬ 
tinuation of, 407.4^ 

Eumenee of Cardla. 42 
Eunapiue. 121, 295-96 
Eupolemua. 104 

Eusebius. bUhop of Caesarea. 3.6.12-13, 
47,126. 221^29. 130.132.133.147.302. 
326-28 pauim. 330 
Eustathius of Epiphania. 297 
Eulroplua. 94. 177, 253. 29? 

Eutyi^us (Said ben Batrik), patriarch of 
Alexandria. 33S. 346 
Euxlne Saa, 111-12 
Evagrius. 233. 299,300,301 
Evesham, battle of, 391. 392 
EHShom ChfonieU, 408 
St. Bvroul. AwuU of. 239 
£xKfKS (Old Testament), 13 
D< ixpugnclioru Lyxlxmmsi. 317 
Exutiao sscrot ConsianlinopoiiUinco, 322 
Btikitl (Old Testament), 15 
Sxra (Old Testament). 14, 18 
Euelino, 262, 284,474 

F 

Faber, Felix, 426 
Fabii, heroic sacrifice of the, 62 
Pabius CuACtalor. 62.64 
Fabius Piclor, S8, 62-43, 73, 77 
Pabius Rustkus, 83 

Fabyan. Robert, 418, 429, 592, S93-$4, 
601 

Fadlu’llah. *AbduVllah ben, of Shirsa, 
354 

Fadlu’llah, Rashldu’d-Din, 354 
Fairlax, Six Tbomas. 629, 630-31 
AlFakhri. 341 

Falcando, Ugo (Falcandus. Hugo). 221. 
222-23 

Palco of Beneventum, 221 

Fallmerayer. Philip, 439 n. 3 

Farfe. CkrmicU of, 210 

Pameaa. Alexand^. duke of Parma. 573 

FoKiouH titeniorvm, 414 

Pastolf. Sir John, 416 

Fauttua, of Armenia, 330-31 

Fascllic. 508 

Psasio. Bartolomeo, 505 

Federigo, duke of Urbino, 467 

Felix V. pope, 485 

Felix of Crowland (Croyland). 166 

Feneatella. 79 

Perdinand 11. German emperor. 549 
Ferdinand I. king of Spain, 437.682 
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PeHinand III. king of Ceatile imd L«on* 
430 

Fernandes. Diego. 587 

Pemra, Chonka F€Trarim$is, 221 

Perreto of Viceiua. 226 

Perrier. John, the Ptedmonteee. 604 

Peuquierci. Isaac Manaiaee de Pee. 

Marquie de. 66L 
Fi^eroa, Suarea de. 580 
Pirdawil (FlMuel). 337, 332. M-44 
Hrth. Sir Charles. 032.636. 641 
FiU-Neal, Richard. 257 
FlKiue. MattUai, Si9^2, 615 
Planden. see Low Countrlee 
Pieiry Book, 458, 463 and n. 26 
Plemlni, Abraham. 604 
Flemish aniiti in Italy. 610 
pieuranges. Marshal. 517 
Fleury. monastery of, 226 
Flodo^. canon of Rbeifse. 225. 226 
Flood. Babylonian account of the, 10 
{^ence, historiography of. 213,208,474- 
01. 489. 490. 495-603: Anneis Fh> 
mcf, 213 

Florence of Worcester, 163. i*9, 2S0, 263, 
275 

FlCTfs kisloriSTum, 396-9?. 413,419 
Florue,92,526 _ 

Fhi mundi (Flower of the World), 433 
Polcard, abbot of Thofwy. 248 
Polcuin. abbot of Lobbes. 181 
Poliol. Gilbert. 261 

FmiaiulU. Cbroniclt of. 177, 178: CoUs 
abboJim FonUmttUnsium, 178 
Forseli. Giacomo ^ppo. 408 
Forgeriee. Florentine. 475 
Fortunatue. archdeacon of Grado, 216 
Four Mastm. Annoia of iho. 023 
Foxe. John, 614-26, 622 
France. hUtorlo^raphy of, 148-52. 166- 
79 peum. 224-45, 209-73, 303-89, 
S07.510-19.553-70,606 
Francis I, king of Praree, 75,484,618 
Prands 11. king of France, 861 
Frandacans, in England. 279 
Franck. Sebastian. 524 „ . 

Frankish (i.e.. French) pnnclpaUlies In 
medial Greece. 441^ 

Franks, history of the, 144.148-52 
Preculf, bishop of Usieux, 173 
I^egariua (Predegar). 165 
Predttick I (Barbarosea). German «n* 
peror. 196. 197-98, 199. 204, 213-15 
217.222.280,317.320 
Frederick II, Getman emperor, 199, Aa>. 
281-02, 263.289.422, S24 


Frederick III, German ecoperor, 507 
Frederick V. "winter king" of Bohemia. 
560 

Fmeman. E. A.. 164.231.254 
Fitnch CAwiicfr of London, 398 

Frencfa language, rise as a literary medium. 
518-19 

Frisia, 155.173,577 

Fruff, Hiolory 483 

Froissart. Jsan. 364. 36S-?<f. 379. 382. 

387.389,395.435, 473, 526,598 
Prontinus, Sextus Junius. 94. 65.480 
Pronto, 92 

Froucester. Walter. 407 
Pi^tolf. prior of Michsliberg, 191 
Fdntenf^. abbey of, 421 
Pulbcrl, bi^Qp of Chartres. 243 
Fulcher of Chartree, 312-13 
Fulco. author of poem on the Cnisadee, 316 
Fulda, AnncU of, 165. 171-78 
Fulgentius, 145 

Pulk, archbishop of Rhsima 243 
Pulk Rechin, count of Anjou. 229 
Fuller. Thomas. 634 


Gaguin, Robert. 514-17,601 
Gaimar. GeoSiey. 245.256. 3S6 n. 3X 
Gsindner. James, 400.416,417, 596 
Oaiseric, Vandal chieftain, 145 
Gslbert of Bruges, 23$ 

Galbraith, V. H., 410 
Galileo. 590 

St. Gall, monastery. 18$. ITS. 181.227 

Galiart. Nicolas dee, $65 

Gallic Wart. Applan only check on Casear. 

no 

Garibey y ZamaUoa. Eatevan de. $82 
Gsrin dt Lonsin, poem. 243 
Gasco^ine. 40$-06 
Gaeouet cardinal, 608 
Gaufmdus ^^latelTa. 819.220 
Gsul, 7l>71, 149-50. 180-62; Cktonito 
CoUieo. 97.1S6 

Cebhard. bUiop of Sslsburg. 190 
Cimsii (Old Testament). 18 
Genedui. Joeephus. 305 
Genghie Khan (Jinghi*). 3M, 355 
(Jenoa. WstoriogTaphy of, 184, 813. 217, 
287-89,484; Annafa of. 218, 288 
Gmtien. B^t. 375 
Geoffrey, prior of Vigeois, 241-42 
Geoffrey de Breteuil, 244 ^ ^ 

Geoffw 1« Baker. 39$, 4CCW)1 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 255, 356 n, oi, 
266.393.394.405. 608,598 
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Oeosnphy. aeo under Travti 
George tbe Monk, see GeefgUis Hiidce 
Georgius Acropoliu, 439-40 
Georgme Pecbyrnercs, 440 
Geori^ua Pieides (George the Mook). 2U. 
302.904 

Gerald of Beni. Gerald of Walce. eee 
Oiraldue Cembmieia 
Gtrord di JiMuiilm. 227 
Ccrbert of Auhlbc (Pope Sylveaur II). 
22S. 226.243 

Gerhard, bishops Toul. 138 
Gerhard of Stederburg. 199 
Gerhoh. p ro v oe t of Rctcbenbeeg. 200 
Gerlach. abbot of Moblhaueea. 203 
St. Germain dee Pr4a, ITS: Aremks, 166 
German barbarian, the. 35.83.87. SS-dO; 
and the Roman ErnpiR. 32.83.9i^l00. 
143-S2 

Gerrean eaetvard expaoson, la tbe Mid* 
die Ages. 200-03 

Germenk of Tacitus. 33.87.88>jV 
Si. Gennenw of Auxerr^. Lift 0f. 256 
Germany, hlatoriognphy of. 16^79. 180- 
2C6. 239-92. 420^. 520-34. S3S-36. 
548 -^. 561 

Gervase of Canterbury. 250. 258 
Gervase of TUbury. 280-61 
Geaenius. WUhebn. 16 
GtsUi 207 

G«s£e Ceroff {Karoii), by a oook of 
St. Gall. ITS. 208 

Gtsia episeapvntm Caam^tnsitm. 235 
Gtsta Frofwmim (or lArr 
anonyreoui. 151-^ ITS 
Gnia ft/fntm NertJunhym^ronm, 249 
"GeAe Francor.” 227.232 
C*Stt d4 Ckifirms, 442 
Giaantd. Doaaco. 495 a. 66.502 
CIbboo. Edward. 75.87.99.347.440.492. 
540. S46 

Gilbert FoHot. 261 
GUbet da la PMe. 196. 198 
Gilbert (Gklebcrt) of Mow. 200. 242- 
43 

Cildae. JS4. 1S6.265.508.563. S69 
Gina CotfD^. ISS 
GiUea le Botnier. 388 
Gilo. Chmiac mor^ later cardlMl*bsibop 
of Tusculum. 316 

GiovenaxM. Mattee Spnettl da. 47$ 

Clovio, Paolo CPauh* Joriue). 75. 478, 
503-04. 54$, S80 

Giraldus Cambreneia. 261. 155-64. 604. 
607.524 
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Godfrey de Bouillon. 303.313.316.435 
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Codric. St, Life of. 248.261 
Goea.Dainllode.S8S 
Goes, eee Van der (kiei 
Codoy. 581 a. 3 
Goethe. 125.832 
GoidMt 544 

CoUeo BoUofChariealV (1356). 420 
Goldii«. Arthur. 807 
Oocnan. Praaceeco L^ks de. 586 
CoBes. Gutierreo Dias da. 435 
Gtrwmt d tsmiml. 227 
Goecdm, Monoan ouck at Ely. 248 
Coepeii, (be. 122-23 

Gotha, the. 121. 139. 143-48. 168. 429. 
430. 434-35. 443: eee also Visigotha. 
OsciccDthe. Procateus 
Gottfried von Sneoingeo. 421 
Gottadialk. 171 
Goutan. Stnoo. 565-66 
Gow. J(^. 391.40$ 

Gredweise. tbe Amsks, of Hradisch near 
Prague. 466 
Gfxdt.Cbrpmeki^. 21$ 

Graftoa Richard, 601.602-03 
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St. Dous 

Gtenr cMfxute dr Ultramar. 439. 435 
GnsBa. Paria de. 487 
Gny (of Heton). Sis Thomas. 401 
Orayitaoes. Robert de. 393 
Gm0 Ckmtkk (of London). TMt. 418. 419 
Greece, hiecori^rapby of. 21-40, 41-60, 
78.101-21.577; and eee volume T!, 488- 
511 

Greek dry ooMcHudone. 37-39 
Cnek language, knowledge of In Middle 
Agea. 174. 178-79.184.208 
Greek orvcory. biduence on history. 28 
GreA echolan. flight to Italy. 444 
CKenland. Norae di ec e rer y of. 450, 457- 

Gregoraa. aee Nicephorua Gregorte 
Gregory I. the Great, pope. 149.2$1. 152. 
156. 167. 174 

Ciegory VII (Hildebreod), pope. 137.185, 
187. 189. 190. 191. 196. 210. 211. 468: 
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Grecory. bi^p of Toun, 24S-SI. 

ISi. 16& 236. 454 

Gregory, abbot of St. Martin's at Utrecht^ 
173 

Gregory, continuator of Matthew of 
BdMia. 332 

Gr^ory Looaavoritch (Gregory the fllu* 
mlnator). 330. 331. 333 
Gregory Maglatroa. 333 
Or^ory of Nasianaen, 140. S2$ 

Cr^ory. William, 4I9~I9, 593 
Creebeek, Heinrich. S32 
Grey, Udy Jane. Ckrmielt vf Qu4tn Jw^ 
602 

Orgy Friors ChronicU (London). 595. 6(S 
Crimeetona Edward, W 
GroM. Chariee. 246 
Groeieteete. eee Robert Oroeeeteate 
Grotefend. C. F.. 9 
GntliJi. Hugo. 674.578 
Group mind In the eleventh century, 228* 
29 

Gryniui. ^on. 75 
Gueaclin. Bertrand du. IIS-74 .377 
Guevara. Antonio de. 5$l n. 3 
Gui (Guido) de Barochea, 319 
Guibert of Nogent. 204, 232-35. 314-16 
Gujcdaidlni, Franceeco. 437, 490. 497- 
502.545 .568 

Guil^l) records (London), 391 
GuiUaume de Nar^, 271 .363 
GuUlebert de Mets, 364 
Guizot. 630, 634 
Gunniang, 460 

Gunther, monk of Pallia In Alsace, author 
of the poem Lifurinus. 204. 525 
Gustavua Adolpbui. king of Sweden. 534, 
550 

Gutenberg. John, SIS 
Guihioc, Lift 166,163 
Guy of Amiens, 231 
Gusman, Peman Peres de, 436 
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Haden, Gottfried, 424 

Hadrian, Roman emperor. 91, 92. 93, 111 

Hadrian 11. pope, 207 

Hadriu IV. pope. 210, 217, 261 

Kaer. aeo Von der Haer 

Hagen. Gottfried, 291 

Haillaii, du. 5&i 

Haitum. Armenian prince. 333 

Hajek of Libocsane. 533 

Hakluyt. Richard. 613 

Het5«fsls4l, AwU of, 181 

Hall. Edward. 697.898. 500-01 .603 


Hallam. 546 

al'Hamawi. Yaout, the geographer. 351 
Hembuti, Amofs 390 
Hamilcar. 18 

Hammer*PurgBlall, Joseph von. 447-43 
Hannibal. 16,52, 68,62-64 poisim, 80 
Hanno. voyage of. 16.17 
Haneus, ftanciKus, 572 and n, 2 
Herald Fairhair. 460-51.4S2,462 
Hann aLRashid. 341 
Hardyng. John, 42S. 601,602 
Harrison, William, 604, 606 
al'Hasan. Ibn ben, 347 
Haitlnp, Co'wen 4i Mfo HaUinitnti, 220, 
231 

Haton, Claude. 660 

Hcuk'i Book. 458 

Ibn Hawqal (Kau-qal). 348.349 

Hayward. Sir John, 610-11 

Hazael of DamsKus, 12 

Heame. Thomas, 409, 412 

Hebrews, eee Jewe 

HecataeuB of Miletus, 22, 24.43,47 

Hegel, Karl von, 424-2S 

Hegesippus. 126 

//fUAjAnngfd, 461 

Helgaud. chaplain of Robert the flous. 
227 .236 

Helge^. Paul. 533 

Helinand, monk of Froidmont near Beau¬ 
vais. 269 

Heliopolis, archives of. 4 
HeUanicos of Mltylene, 27-28 
Hellanicus of Lesbos. 22 
Helmold, priest of Bosau in Holsts, 201, 
202. 531. 532 
Helcuse, 243-44 
Heltae. Kasper. 533 
Hemricourt, Jacques de, 365 
Henri, count of Champagne. 242 
Htnriu. Book of NoM. 408 
Heruy I. king of England. 236 
Henry If, king of England. 210, 257. 256, 
261.264 

Henry Ill. king of England, 279,391.394, 
593 

Henry IV, king of England, 406,407,409, 
4 10,413, 4 14.6101 Aiuels of Rickerd II 
and Htnry IV. 406-07 
Henry V. king EnglarKl, 386, 406, 407. 
409,410-15 poisim 

Henry VI, king of England, 406.412,414- 
17 poisim, 593 

Henry VIL king of England, 616, 56 9 - 9 4 
positim. 596. 697, 698. 609, 611-12. 
627 
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Henry VIII. Idi« of En^ina. 906. SB9. 
991. 6^. 593. 596, 599. 600-01. 616. 
627.636 

Henry II. kirtf of France. 563. S61. S68 
Hei^ III’, tdnfof Pnit^ 562 
Henry IV. kini ol France. 513. SS6. 553. 
565. SS6, S66. 562. S64. 567. 569. 670. 
576: hleconofrvphy ot Us reifn. 663*70 

Henry I (the Powkr). kUf «< Gemeny. 
180.183.186 

Henry II. Genun eaperor. 163.185 
Hmry IV. Germaa cmpoer. 186-67.186- 
91 p4a$^m. 196.201.31$. 461 S3l 
Henry V. G«inen empeor. 198 
Henry VI. Ccrmen emperor. 191215.216 
Heiry VII. Germea enperor. 421. 427. 
474 

Henry fV. kir« ol Castile. 436-37 
Haary Trestaman, 435 
Henry of Blaneford. 396 
Henry (Heinrich) of DicaaefdiDfcfi, 422-23 
Henry of Hontirvdon. 249. 260. 2Si-S4. 

259. 265. 393. 394. 399. 401 413.419 
Henry of Lam^Rnce, 424 
Hoiry of Rebdorf. 423 
Henry the two. 199,2C1206 
Henry the Navigator, prince. 584.585 
Henry the Proud. 193 
Heradhis. Bysantlne emperor, 301-01 
434 

Herbert of Boeham. 261 
Herbtft of Cberbvy. Lord. 627^ 
Herbert of Loeinga, 261 
Herbord. nook of Michebbefs in &ara> 
berg. 195 

Heredia; Juan Fernandes de. 434 
Hereaiea. in the IJnuxiaip. 241^ 

Heriger of Lcbbm, 161 
Hennann. biifaopof Meta. 190 
Hermann, abbot of Nkdenltakh. 291. 
420-21 

Hermann the Lane (Hermann Centrie' 
tua), of Raichwiau. 166. IBS. 191 
Herod ths Greet. lOi 
Hcrodian. 94.114. 121 
Herodotus. 3. 4.113.1119. 22. 23. 24- 
27. 31. 31 43.44.47. 61 111. 2SS. 300. 
303 

Herrera y TofderiUas. S87 

Nfrs/fid. Amth of. 186.167 

Heayrhiue of Miletus, 133 rL 29.297 

Heutems. I^&tus. lee Huyter 

HiempsaJ. 17 

Higden. see Ralph Higden 

Hilal ben Mubasrin bea Sinan, see al*SaU 


HadebertofLawdifi.243 
HiUthoitdsHod.MSi 
^sbsaesM. Amofi 181.193 
HiUd 106 
Hiaiko. 17 

Hifxka. Ederard. 10. and see volume II. 
477 n. 36 

HinoBar. arctoiahop of Rheiins. 171. 176 

HUoiosa. Gonale de. 435 

Hippocrates* A^ivrimi. 226 

Hippolyiia 127 

Hkan. king of Tyre. 18.17 

Kinaa. Chsoekie of 421 523 

Hirtius. Auhis, 71 

IbnHWmm.336 

Hubns 91 ft5-M. 243 

/f iMfw d< RsMf. 432 

F* 0 *£Otvm Smoneitis. 221227 
Rodrrici. 429 

Kistarica] critidA 49^1, 483-94, 661. 
863.599 

HisOmit of iM AnmU of Edtoctd IV. 417 
Histockcnphsi-royal. bi thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 271: Italians abroad, S07^>9 
ifistory. distsKtioo b et we en sacred and 
profaty, 125.129 
Hislorj hy DjtmoU. 448 
History Of A^H, 448 
Hiotory Aasiak-Poiha/odo. 446 
History of LapSPosAe. 448 
Hobbes. Tbmnas. 504 
Hobenstaufea dynasty. 193-205 
Hobicn. R. TS 

IkMKd. R^ihMl, 254. 2S6 iL 31. 601, 
6Ce.603-d4.605.611624 
KoUaed. see Low Countries 
Hoiskm. ChOHkU 291 
Hoiaubv Lo^ 539 
Holy Lance, discovery of the. 314 
Holy land, see Jews, and Crusades 
Koner. 21.31. 32. 42 
Honorius III. pope. 441 
Hooft. Peter Cerntiha. S77-79 
HoQktf. John. 604 
Hoow. Herb^ 523 
Hopperus. Joachim. 572 
Horace. 73. 77.66.90 
Hon. Andrew. 397.418 
Hoorn (CM TWamenl). 14. 15 
Hotmaiw 662.569 

HotoH i/m Goo4. Afiewit Lom end Imli- 
tytimt gf. 265 

Hugh, bishop of Uncota. 261 
Hugh Metd (Hugo MeteUus). 243 
Hugh of Amkna. 243 
Hu^ of PWvifDv, 191 
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Hugh of Fleury, 174,20? 

Hugo (H 14 IO of St Victor, 192, 196. 269 
Hugo, HoArich, 532 
HuguenoU, Wan of Reiigbn 
Humboldt 102 

Humphrey, duke of Glouceater, 406, 412, 
413 

Hundred Yeera War, 363*49, 390^19 
pciiiiH, 665 
Huneric, 14S 

Huniary, hietory of. 1S3, 165, 194, 19$, 
2tt, 214. 291,427,466,469.609 
Hunibald.S23 
Kuna, the, 96, 06. 136, 297 
Hum. John, 427,614 
HuMitM. 467, 607 
Huicnbeon, Mre., 630 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 404, 622 
Huyter (Heutenie), Ponlue, 572 
Hyde, Edward, aee Clarendon, Earl of 
Hyginue, 70 

Hyksoe, or ehepherd kinge of Egypt, 4 
Hypeicratee, Phoenidan writer, 1? 

1 

rbn Adhari, 346 
Ibn-Zulak, 346 
Iceland, 201, 449-63 
IcoDodaetic controversy, 303-04 
Idatiue, 130.144 
IdriaofBitlie. 448 
El Idrisi, $4$, 349 
Ildefonso of Toledo, 430 
Inca historian, 566 

Index of prohibited books, Catholic, 540 
India, wnlinge on, 23,27.43-45,113,344, 
348, 357, 565, 566 
Infeaiura, Stefano, 465 

Annals (if. IS9,266 
Innocent II, pope, 212 
Innocent III, pope. 137.198.264, 286 
Innocent VIII. pope, 467 
Inquisition, the, 4^ 

Interregnum, effect on German hlstorl* 
ogrtphy, 420 

InvseUture, War of, 189, 193,196 
lodes, 62,61 
Ion of Chloe. 86 

ionla, birth of Greek history In, 2l''24 
7fse. Hislary ^ rte Con^atH pf. 340 
Ireland, 153. 166-69. 264. 266, 449-60, 
452,604, 623^, 683, 644-45 
Irene, Bysantine emprees, 304 
Ireton, 

Irish saints, love for animals, 163 
Isabella, queen of Castile, 437 


Isaiah (Old Testament), 15 
Ishaq, Muhammed ben, 335 
Ifidore of SevUle, 124, 130, 144. 157, 429, 
430 

Isleif, Arst bishop of Iceland. 457 
laltndingaUk, 456 
Isocntee. 36-^ 

Israel, see Jews 
iseelt, Michael ab, 672 
Italy, historiography of. 49. 66, 167-69, 
172, 173-74, 164. 185-66, 204, 206-23, 
261-89, 473-509, 640 
Ivan 111, cssr of Muscovy, 446 
Ivo, see Yves of Chartres 
/so, Lifs qT Sainl. 246 

J 

Jacme lo Conquerldor, see James the Con* 
cpieror 

Jacob of Volteira, 490 
5(. J<Kob‘s, Annals of, In Uta dloeeee of 
liege .200 

Jacot^, see James 
Jacques de Vitry, 323 
James I. king of England, 538, 611, 620. 
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James It, king of England. 837 

James I (ths CorKiueror). king of Aragon, 

432-33,434.436 
James II, king of Aragon, 436 
James (Jacobus), bishop of Edessa, 326, 
326 

Jean de Venette, 363 

Jean le Meingre (Bouccicaut). 377-78,379 

Jean of Jandun, 364 

Jeanne d'Arc, 377,381. 382,363,886, 486 
Jehanie Bel, 369, 370 
Jstmiah (Old Testament), IS 
Jerome, Sc., 5,97.124.128. 129, 130. 135. 

140, 191.312,325 
Jerome de BurselUs. 468 
Jeseopp, Augustus, 279 
Jesuits, the, 640, 541,545, 547 n. 30 
Jews, hiito^graphy of the. 18-16,16,101, 
104-07, 125, 126, 128, 129, 134, 136, 
176, 162, 164. 196 
Jinghit Khan, see Genghis Khan 
Jo^im of Pbra, 283 
Joceiin of Brakelond, 275 
John, king of Bohemia, 365 
John, king of England, 278 
John II. king of Prance, 366,610 
John VIII, pope, 174,207,210 
JohnXXII, pope, 422-23 
John, Ushop of Ephesus, 301,326 
John, abbot of Blclaro, 140,144 
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John, abbot of Gone, 

JohD. abbot of Viktr^. 42S 
John» prior of Hexham, 250 
John. mofJc of Si. Bin^ne. 228 
John of Aaboch. 296 
John of Alia. 326.327 
John of Epii^unig, 301 
John of ^uAt 404 
of Nikiou. 302 
John of Oxrmi, 332 
John of Riadtac, 402 
Johfi SelUbury. 281-62 
John of Trevija. 400.402 
John of Trolcelowa. 395.396.410 
John of Walltf«ferd. 393 
Joba of Wethaauieda. 412 
John the AJnwoer. 301 
John (heCathoUc 328,332 
John tbe Deacoo. lee John 
John the Penrleai. duke of Burgundy. 378, 
382 

John the tydian. 300 

John the Mnik. of St. Vmcait ta Voltunm. 
221 

John the Reader, lee John An^uwtee 
John the Rhetor (JobuuMa Mahiael, 303. 
446 

John AfijgDostes (John the Reader). 441 
John Cantacuxenus, 440.441 
John &iicss Vetaces. enperDr at Nkaea. 
439 

John Kameoiatee. 441 

J^ Sacomioui (J^ the Deacoo), 174. 

207. 216 
JcAn Scolue, 171 
JohMon. SannicL 486. S46.637 
Jomvilte. 266.772-73 
Jonae. biehop of Orleazts, 176 
Jerdanea, 14r<^8,160. 168. 454. S25 
Joeephui. 4.5, !3.17.47.74. id^. 134. 
206 

J99ki4 (Old Tmtameot). 13 
Jeahua tbe Stylite (Jeahua StyUlea). SiS, 
326, 327 

Journal fun bouruois 44 /eru, 383-84. 
817 

Jouvanal (Juvinal) dee Vniiia, Jean. 373. 
375-77 

Joviua. Ptuhia, lee Okpvlo. Paolo 

Juba. 13 

tbn Jubayr. 349 

Ju4f4s {0(d Teatameot). 13 

Judith, empreti of Louia tlw Ptoua. 173 

/K|w*faMir War of Salluit. 70 

Julian. Roman emperor. 95.96.97.296 

Julian, biahop of Toledo. 245.429 


JuBua II. pc^ 487.496. 617 
Jidiua Capitolmua, 93, 94 
Jttmttis. CbromtU 177 
Jiata I. Byxantine emperor, 297 
JuB«(iia). 77, 78 

Juataian, Byxantioe emperor. 133. 144, 
145.207.297.298.299.300.301.336 
Juatbiian Code. 190 
Juatiofcr, CoQi^ 426 
Jiitae. the. 144.154. 155 
Jnmmati. the Amaiu. 165 
Jamal. 90 

E 

Kadhibek. aae Vincent Kadlubek 
Jra4wf«*r«ia. 194.290-91 
Karl icraaon. abbot of Thisgeyri, 459 
KoDpia. Thoraaa i. 521 
K«Ddm.St.. 163 

IbQ Khaldun. 218.337.347, 348. 349-69 

Kbalid. Amabn^mn ben. 350 

Jbo Khallikaa. 3S2 

Al-Khatib. 347 

iatt9ajL347 

KbevsihQUer, Franeii Christy. 551 

(BocA of Kn«s). 336-37. 

340 

TteKbunladht^348 

EI-KiDdi.345 

AMgr (Old Testament). 11. 14 
KflvsM. Charks, 405. 412. 413. 415, 
418.594 

Kirchioeier. Georg, 532 

KnigtatoB. Henry. 401-02 

KnoDee. Ridiard. 605 

Knot. John. 614,617.619. d2J-l3 

KOoigiBaa]. Chjptude of. 427 

nmKMaibi.338 

Kraos, Albm. S24 

Kicmer. Gerhard, known aa Mercator, 522 
Kritobouk» tbe Uandsr, 447 
Kramer. Martin. 532 
Ef-Kudai'l. 34S 

t 

LaBaume, 42 

TAUfMi. 79 

Uetantiui. 79.127 

la Pofce. Jacquca de. 566 

La Marche. Olivw de. 368-89 

Lambert of Ardrea. 242 

Lambert <A HerWdd. IV-U. 204.591 

Landnaa^idk. 4^ 

Landucd, Luca, 480 
Laadulphna Senior, of Milan. 212 
fjmrful^ua de S. Paik>. 2I2 
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LoMrt^il. Ckfonick 99S, 403 
UnfAnc. 339. 247. 254.251.276 
Lan^toft, Peter {Pierre de). 394-95 
Langton. Stephen, archbishop ol Canter¬ 
bury, 259. 264 
Lam. Chrmiclt o/, 241 
Laon. conunune of, 234.235 
La Place. Pierre de. 561 
La Planche. Refmler de. 561 
La Popeliniire. Lancelot Volain de. 554. 
560,561. S6S, 664 

Laa ^aaa, Bartholomew de, 202. $i$. S67 
LattTtuhs, or CencR 9f Iki Kintt Tktba, 

4 

Latimer. Hi^h. 696 
Laud, archbi^p. 639 
Lay hiatoriane in the Middle Asee. 163, 
170. 214,268.390-91 
Uyard. 10 

Le Clere, Jean. 637 

Lesen^ 30, 147-48. 160-51. 152. 163, 
162, 168. 175. 182. 194. 240. 463.577 
Leibnia, 552 
LeifEricaon, 458 
Le Jeune. 42 

Leland, 582.603 o. 44,604. 60S, 607 
Leo V (the Armenian), Byaantine em* 
peror. 304 

Leo VI (the Wiae), Bysantine emperor, 
216,305, 306 

Lao VI, last ruler of Armeiua, 333-34 
Leo IX, pope, forreerly Bnino, bishop of 
TouJ. 168,210 

Leo X. pope, 478.487.496,502.503, S04, 
598 

Leo of Oetia, ace Leo Marticanus 
Leo the Deacon, 216,305-06 
lio Grammalicua, 216.306 
Leo Manicanui. monk of Monte Caaalno, 
thm cardinal'biti^ of Oetia. 191, 21J, 
219.220 

Leonard of Chioa, 447 
Lwnliua o( Neapoiis in Cyprua. 301 
U Petit. 666 
Leecot. Richard, 363 

Leelie, John. Catholic Uihop of Row, 619 
L’Eeb^. Plane de, 559, 560 
Letlere (aa hlatorical aourcea). 99-100, 
140. 144. 169. in. 195. 213. 226. 243- 
44. 261-62. 279. 316-17. 320. 322. 323. 
437. 440, 443. SOI, S07. 551. 673. 576, 
609 

Leubui. aee AntuiUi 
Lewea, battle of. 392 
Leyden. 574. 576 
Libaniua, 140 


LiUUidtlUi. 189 
tibfT de aiUifuis ktibus. 593 
LiUr Ftaneervm. see Gaia Ffowotum 
(also called Liber bisiMei) 

Uber Pmiifiealii (Live* of the Popee), 174. 
208, 209-10, 28$ 

Ubrariea. 4. 10. 45. 46. 79, 97, 107, 112, 
127, 130, 136, 146. 157, 211. 230. 244, 
251. 337.480.487,509. 569 
Libri 4tls ftyit . . . 4*inwi qU itnyor riy 
en Jeevtt k Cm^ueridCT, 433 
Lieiniua Maeer, 68, 69 
Liabemiann, Felix. 253 * 

Lkfi4n4r Krmik. 291 
Liitfit AtmaltoJ, 187; EiilmyofikeBUkopt 
of Liitb, 181 

Uxnburg. Chronicle of. 424 
Umogea. 229-30. aack by the Black Prince, 
396 

Linacre. Thcrrtae, 689.597 

Lindiifame, Annala of, 158.165 

Lindeay. Robert, of Piucottie. 618 

lipalue. Justus, 574.575 

Lisbon. De esputneiime tyxbmmsi, 317 

Little. A. C ,409 

Liudger, 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, 168 
Liulprand, bie^ of Cremona, 20S-09, 
531 

Lifts of lUusiTious Ladies. 557 
Let Litna SraeUs, see Estaiu d'EratUs 
Uvy. Roman historian, 33. S3,62-63, 66. 
69. 73-77. 78.80.90.91.92.99.102.110. 
115. 177, 478, 479, 480, 491. 496, 503, 
507.509 

Livy, "ntus, Italian writer in England. 
422, 413 

LoaM. Johide.43L4^ 

Lobba. Annals of, 1^. 181 
Lock a. AnnaU of. 266, 624 
Logocraphers, the Greek. 22-23 
Lt^Ungrin legend. 31$ 

LoUardiim. 404,414 

Lombarde. history of the, 81.144.168.173. 
l86. 301 

Lombardy, cities of. 198 

London, hlatoriography of. 391, 397. 398. 

416.418-19. 592-95. 601.602.609 
Lon^ua, 40 
Lopes, PemSo, 58$ 

LoTuk. AnnoU of 2SS. 171. 172 .229 
Lothar of Saxony, Geman emperor, 193, 
194,212 

Lo^, John Peter, 662 

Louis the Pious, emperor, 169-70,171,17B 

Louis the Stammerer, 17$ 
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Loul» IV. kiaf of Trastet, S36 
Louii VI. kiof c( Pnace. 236 
Loub VII. of Pruce. 236. 237. 244. 

917; Gtaie DtMei V//. 31? 

Louii IX <S4mt K.ouii), kiiv of Pmue. 
283,323.357,562 

Louia XI. kiog of Pnnce. 976. 977. 3$4> 
8$. 389, $11, 512.619.515.563 
Louii XII. kiag of Pnmo. 597.512.617 
Louii Xni. kiog of Fiuec. 579 
Louii XIV. king of Fnac». 85 
Louii 11, undo of king Clarki VI cf 
FriMe. 378 (Loyi 4* Bourbon) 

Low Countdai. Uitoriographrof Oa. 182, 
200, 242.354.496.562. $66. $71.79.606 
Lunrd. Hmy. 303. 997 
Lueno^t 3U 

lAtfgii bilhop of Tuy. 430.435 
Lud4AofSMWiata.27.42.48.120 
LueuUui. Lite of. 68 
Ludlow. Edaiund. 630. €32-34 
Ludwig Uie Child. 177 
Ludwig IV of Bavaria. Gcixnan onpercr. 

421. 423.423 
iMbttk, AjOKis oi. 423 
Luko. St. 122-23 
Lull. archUihop of Maiaa. 186 
Luodorp, Mkhad CaMar. S52 
Lupoi. abbot of Perndns. 277 
Lupus Procospatarius. 218 
Lutatiui Catuhia, 67-68 
Iu(ff*PaiJkL History vf. 448 
Luther. Martin. 521.525.527-80 passim 
LuttraU. Nardiaui, €39 
Lyeortai. S3.55 
Lycurgus. 3S. 106 
Lynch, John. 645 

U 

Macaulay. 87. $46 
Maehtih. 1S2.254 
MausPm. 16 

Macidon. Kiitory of. 27,96-97,40.78 
Maduavtlb. 28S. 478-61 pannii. 490.491. 

49S^. 513.540. SSS 
Mackintoah. Sir Jaraet 642 
AtMada'ini. 940 
Maecenas. 117 

MatMittt. Amab 193.199 
hisaishtft CtninrUs, end their coopUen 
fCanturtetori). 494. SZP^l. 535-37. 
547.614. 615,622 

Magnui. Olaua. biihop of Upaala. 539^ 
Magnus of Carrhae, 296 
Mago. 17.18 

Magyar hitforugnpby. see Hui^ary 


Mai Angelo, ordinaL 55.92 
MamarxliAui, btthop ^ Imda, 282 
AfauK. Chmiek 531 
Maior {or Mair). Jolm. 604. 677.618, 510 
Makhairaa, Leontioa, 442-43 
AtMakin. 3S3 

Mikkari. Ahancd*ib(»^ohammid aL 347 
A]>Makrm (Maqhci). 347.357-56 
MaUlaa. see John the Rhetor 
Malapaeco, Dome ni co. 483 
Malaapina. Saba. 262. 2H~9? 

Malatsn. Oufndui (Geoffroy). 219.220 
Makhui of Philadelphia. 104.297 
AMdwi. Seated. 162 
Maleepini. Ricordano, 475 
Maivn. Join. 402 
AlMainun. 341 

Martchon. GuiSawie. ichbe at the trial of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 383 

Maneggld of Lautabaeh. 788-90.199 
Manets, primt of HehopoUa, 4-5.6.8 47 
Manning. Cardsial. 12S 
Abal Manaur of Tua. 338 
Manlaa. Crenera 4\ hfoKiffsa. 488 
Mmud. Don Juan. 490. 435 
Afootef fkisiairt. wrrttea ter Philip VI of 
FnxKe. 3G4 
AlMagdid.348 

MiragD, Bemardui (alio Manngo). 213, 
217 

Marathon, batik 26 
Manthua, 79 

Morback. Aimais 198.290 

Malted of Angers, bteh^ of Rennee, 249 

Martet41.42 

MaredUoua. chanedkv tj( Juitinian, 
130.297 

March. Adam. 279 

Meche. CAivter 4e la. 388-69 

Marcus Auretiui. Romaa emperor. 92. 93. 

110.117, m 
Mari. 317 

Mariana. Juan de. 583 

Mariaoui Scotiia. 2S3 

Wneo, Lucw (Lucas di Marink). 507- 

Mariue. 67-68.108.110 
Marius Maximua. 02.93.94 
Marius of Avend^ 190 
Marioreytenka George. 618 
Mark, St. 123 
Martiofough, OuJeeof, 63$ 

Manncleio. Go^oci. 588 
Marriott J. A. R.. 642.643 
ManigUo of Padua. 364.423 
MartiaL7S.90 
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Martin. St., ct Toura. 134. 136. ISO 
Martin Callus. 466 

Martin ot Troppau. see Martin the Pole 
Martin the Pole (Martinus Folonua). 271. 
404. 420, 446-69 

M&rtyn, persecutions of the. 137-31 par* 
sim 

Mary, queen of Scotland. 610. 620-31 
Mary of Guise, regent of Scotland. 622 
Mary Tudor, queen of Bngland. 569. 602, 
616.623. 636 
Masudi. 336.338. 644-49 
MataraaM (of Perugia). 461 
Mathilda, quoen of Carmany. wife of 
Henry the Fowler, 160,18S, 204 
Matilda, counleae of Tuecany, 212 
Matthew. St.. 123 

Matthew Parle, 250. 259, 271. 274. 277- 
79. 390-93 poitim. 397.698.603. 608 
Matthew of Edeesa, 333 
”Matthew of Westminster,” 397.603 
Matthias Corvinue, king of Hungary, 609 
Matthias of Neuburg, 422 
Matthleu. Pierre. 562^ 

MouT*\Mia, Annali qf. 360 
Maurice. Byaantlne emperor. $01.304 
MaviHsio. (Gerardo (Gerardus Maurwus). 
of Vicenaa. 285 

Maximilian I. German empe r or. 515, 623- 

St. Maximin, Annals of (Treves). 166,181 
Marimus, bishop of Saragossa, 145 
Meyer. John, 426 
Mayor q/* BrislaVt KaUnOar, 595 
Medici, the, 496,499. S02 
Megasthenes, 44 
Megenfrid. monk of Fulda. S23 
Meinwerk, Uahop of Paderbom, 185 
Mekhitar of Airivank. 333 
Melanchtbon, Philip. 428. 513, 538, $27- 
23.530 

Mtlroit A6^, ChronieU qf, 274. 398 
MtUo. CknmieU of. 404 
Melville. Sir Janes, 616 
Melville. Jamee, paiior of Kilrsnny. 619 
Meinoirt, 41-44, 56-59, 66-66. 79, 63-64. 
86,3% 377-79.434.51B, 632,551, 554- 
58. 559-61 passim. 566, 566. 667. 630, 
631,632-63 

Menander, author of the Armats of Tyn. 5 
Menander, eontinuator of Agathiae. 300 
Mendoaa, Diego Hurtado de, 582-83 
Mendoss. Don Garcia Hurtado de. viceroy 
of Chile. 588 

Menko. abbot of Wlttewierum. 200 
Mercator, see Kremer, Gerhard 


Merovingian kings. 149,150,167.168.229 
Merula, 462 

Mesopotamia, travellere visit ruins of. 8-9 
Mesrob, Armenian patriarch. 330 
Meteren, Emmanuel van. S?6 ,577 
Mtts. History of fAs Bish^ 169. 182 
Mexla, Pedro. 583 

Mexico, hlsUi^ of the Spanish conquest. 
586-87 

Meyer, Paul. 364 
Michael Atulelatee. 307 
Michael Palaeologus. Byaantine emperor. 
440 

Michael Panaretos. 439 n. 3, 446 
Michael the Syrian, 326 
Michelangelo, destruction of his statue of 
Julius II, 617 

Middle Agea, hrst uee of the term, 504 
Milan, hiatoriography of. 212, 213, 264, 
481-82; Annatts Mt4ioientns4s mcforts, 
213 

MUo Crispin. 246.261 
Milton, John. 492. 546. 576. 626 
Mlnh&j-i-Sir8i of Jusjan. 353 
MirecUs qf Si. Btnsdiet, 226 
Mirandoia. Pko della. 522 
Mirkhondi. 357 
Mlskavaihl. 343.347 
Mithridates, 78-79.102 
Mochus, Phoenician writer. 17 
Modena. 214 

Modus Untftdi parliomtnlum, 279-80 
Mohammed. 335, 336.447 
Mohammed 11 (the Conqueror), TurlrUi 
sultan. 444-45 
Molssac. Chronjcle of, 273 
Ibn El-Mokafia, 336 
Molimer. Augusts. 3l(Vll 
Mommsen. Theodor. 71. 87, 98. 106. 155 
n. 4 

Moncads. Francisco. 554 

Monceaux, Paul. 94 

Mongols, history of the. 361-57.444 

Monk of St. Gall. 175, 227 

Monluc. Blaise de. 554, SS6-S6. 558. 569 

Monstrelet. Enguerrand de. S26-66. 367. 

388, 596, 601 
Montage, S01.SS4. 569 
Monte Caselno. historiography of. 167-68. 

173. 191,209.210-12,219 
MontecuccolL Raimondo, 651 
Montesquieu, 504, 606.513 
Monlfort, Simon de. 279.393 
Monurrmta Pkosnitiano, 16 
Montes. Ambrosio de. 563 
Mm 'litomai de la. 396.400 
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More, Sir Tbcaa^ 606.889.500,596, 59r. 

596, 6W. 601. 602.610 
Mona (the Pek>pouM*w). 4M; CknmkU 
9f Morta. Ul-42 
Morene. Acerbus, 2 14-lS. 284 
Monna, Ouo, 214-15, 284 
Mornay, Philippe 4e, S61 
Meryion. FVn^ 624 
Mom of Btf|uno. 213 
Meeae of Chorene (Khom), 231 a. 2$, 

Mouekt. Philippe. 269 
MtkiUm^<g. Hi*lery d. 327 
Molkf, Karl OUmd, 58 
Mullincer, J. B.. 396. 399. 401. 891. 628. 
63? 

Atadtmica, 279 
Oueema ibn*Munl(idhi. 3S0 
Munro, Robert. SSI 
Mununer, RaisOn, 434,436, S84 
El'Muwbbihi, 345 

Muslim conquests. 173,218,230.340; 
toriogrephy. 218 338-60.447-48; litea* 
ture, ig&cna Akaader aotf 
20 

Museecus. Albertinus (Mueeato), U Pads. 
28S. 422.474 


Nabonasar. ChaMaean en of, 5 
Nabopolasaar. 11 
Ndhm (Old Testaneot}. 12 
337 

Nama-i-Kkimatfn. 337 

Ckrmiek «f, 178, 227,232 
Naples, 218-19.505-06 
Napoleon I, Pmid) emperor. 6. 41-43 
twsim. 68,170,483 
Nardi. Jacopo. 495 rt 65. AU 
Ntrtdiio it elMNdne 193 

of /A* I>€ys tf ihi 

600 

Nauclerua. Jofai. 426 
Nearchua. 44 

(Old Tsstaraent). 14.18 
Ncnolue, 2S3,266 
Nepladi of Opatovits. 467 
N^, Contfus. 64, rj-72. 79. 107. 
4oS 

Nsr4, Philip, St, founder the Ontory. 
536 

Net 11, Filippo. 498 n. 66,502 

Roman emperor. 81-86 Ps*n». 106. 

Nenes, Arreanias patriarch. 333 
Neachri. 446 


NeOar, Ckremck qf. 445 
Nestorians, 133,325-26 pauam 
Netherlands, see Low Countriee 
Nene. TImohs, 414 
Nibeluac. 251 a. 24; Atmah of, 165 
Kwq)hera Blemmydes. 440 
hheephorus Bryauuus. 307 .308 
Mceptefui Crefcras. 440,441 
Nies(4wrui Phoos. Bysantme emperor. 
305.306,343 

Nic^ibarBS. patriarch of Cmitantlnople, 
174. 207. 

St NieholaB reysUry pity. 188 
NkMea I. pope. 304 
Nkbotai in. pope. 466 
Nieholei V. pope. 480,481 
Nidtolaa, bWwp c4 Butrinto. 421 
Nk2ttlasofCua.S04 
Nlcbolas of OemMCua, 74,204,107 
Nicholas of Jaffliilla, 282 
Niaaa.29 

Nlcolsus Ton Stegen. 426 
Nkolsoo. WSliaa, 410 
Nicot Prsadi ambaMador. 585 
Nidiohr, KantBi, 9 
NieirraUMicK Amals ef. 420-21 
Nile, cause of auwdarkei. 25 n. 8,4$ 
Kioevefa. excanboo of. 9-10 
Nhbard. 170-71 
Nbrbst of Xanto. 

Margate. Kate. 320 

Nonnaa hsCariograF^y, 164,211,219-23. 

230-32. 238-41,245-66.310, 366-8? 
Norse peoples, hstory of the. 189, 171. 

177. 178. 201, 449-65 
None cages. 453-63 pcssim.- classUied. 
454 n. 9 

North. Sir Thomas, 608-06 
Northtm Cfaemrir. 413 
Northumbria. 156-68. 160: Nwhunhim 
Amait. 249: Ca/a tdentm Nerlhankvtfh 
Atonew. 249 

Nonmy, sae None peoples 
Narwiek, AmaU af. 393 
Notgv. bishop ofUAgs. 181 
Notkar Balbuius, ITS 
Neue, PraocM de iL 554-55 
Nmtarod. CknmaU if. 445-46 
Nima PoapilMS. 108 
Nemsmian War, history of, 67 
ATimAm (Old Teetaaeot). 13 
Nnmdia. /fufoiy (^. 17 
MraiArfg CAroafoM of Kartmafoi Schedel, 

Mefodim Maid. TAr. ballad. S94 

Muvayri .218 
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Oath! ot StraMbure, in Nithanl» 170 
d'Ocampo. FlorUn. 431.437. 492. SS) 
CyCWiTve. the. 623 
Odd Snomson. 460 
OdeHdui. abbot of Monte Caealno, 211 
Odo. count of Parie. aee Budee 
Odoof Deuil. 317 
Odolric. Minorite frUr. 6 
Oiaf Ifaraldaion (OUf II, the Saint), king 
of Norway. 456. i66 .460 
Olaf Tryggvteon (Olaf I), king of Norway, 
4S3, 460. 464 
Olaui Petri. 533 
Old Btyplion Cftrcnltk, 4 
Old Teatament. 3. 9. 11. iMd. 18. 328 
OldcaeUe, Sir John. 406 
Olym^di. reckortirg by, 6,61 
Olympiodorue, 296-97 
Ofw. Mohammedan conqueror. 337 
El Omari. 348 
One^tua, 42-43 
Oppert. Julea, 10 
Ordericue Vitalia. 238-41 
d'Orgement. Picire, 371 
Orient, the ancient. 3-20: meager knowl¬ 
edge of before the nineteenth century. 
3-6 

Orkneys, literature of the. 449-61. 4SM0 
Othuy Saga, 459 
Orlandlnue, Nicolae. 541 
Oroaius. 136. 133.139. 144 
Orpelian, 333 
d'Orreville. jehao, 376-79 
Oabem. precentor of Canterbury, 248 
Owtiy, Annals of, 876,391 
Ostrogoths, the, 144,145-48 
Oawald, archbiihop of York, 163 
Ott. Chriatopher, SS2 
OU0ii4tmn. Annals (if. 187 
OtterbouTTM. Themaa, 409 
Otto 1, the Creat, German emperor, 168- 
64 passim. 192.207.806.209, 216.348 
Otto ft. Geiman emperor. 184,227 
Otto IV, of Brurttwlck, 196. 280 
Otto, bishop of Bambtfg, 195 
Otto, biahop of Frekb«, IPS-PS, 203-0S 
passim, 214.261. 262.271.317. 526 
Otto, monk of St. Blatien. 198 
OttoofNordhelm. 168,193 
Otto of Thuringia, 427 
Otto of WitteUbacb, count palatine. 196 
Ottobimo. dty clerk of Genoa. 266 
Ottokar of Styria, 291 

AsmeUs Ouokoriani (i.a. about Ottokar II. 
the Great, king of Bohemia). 291 


Oursel of BaiUeul. 219 
Ovid, 177 

Oviedo y Valdea, Hemandex de, S87 
Ovenstiema, Axel, chancellor of Sweden. 
S50 

Oxford, 279.634 

P 

PadfrPam, AnnaU pf. 187,192 
PiinUTS. Lists of. ^ Vasari, 489 
Palencds, Alonao de. 436-37 
Palermo, Normal culture In. 222-23 
PaleiUns, see Jews, and Cruaadea 
Pallavldno, Sforsa, 547-48 
PaJmaOtyetvPiefTe Victor La Palme, 
556-59 
Pamphlla. 27 
Paznprepiui. 297 
Pandulf of Pisa. 210 
Papal registere, 212.286 
Paris, hlstorio^phy of, 177-76.225, 226. 

363-64,363.517,657 
Paris, Oaaton. 320 
Parhenianus, 93 

Parker, Matthew, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 262, 60S 

Parthla, 19-20, 121; Roman wan with 
Parthia. 92.112 
Paruta, 604-05 
Paschaslus Radbertus, ITS 
Paspuier, 556. 560,561 
Pastoreaux, the, 283 
Pataria. the, 212 
Patemue, 95 

Patrick, St.. 153. 158, 159 
Patroclee.44 
Patiyngton, Stephen. 414 
Paul. St., the apostle. 106; hie philosophy 
of history. 124 

St Paul's ol London. AnnaUs Paulini, 397 
Paul of Bemried, 191 
Paul the Deacon (Paulus Dioconui. also 
called Paul the Lombard), 151. ]6?‘SP. 
173. 177.2G6. 209, 464 
Paul III. pope, 499 
Pauli. Reinhold. 162 
Peueaniis, 62, llCmi 
Pavia. 186 

Payen. Pontue, 673 and n. 2 
Peasant revolta, in medieval France, 242, 
283, In England, 403. 410. in Germany, 
$27,632 

Pedereen, Chrletian, 465, 533 
Pedro the Cruel king of Castile, 435, 436 
Pedro III, king of Aragon. 436, Ckroniek 
of, 433 
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Pedro rv (el CtmDocuMo). An* 

SOB, 4% 

P^ Niao, epiifit of Bu^aa. Cknmek^, 

Pttm sMtf Hittarita af. 234 

Fatmt. AhmE tf. 187.193. 199 
FUw (Latm: Pelafiui). biBfaopofOvtede. 

Pdopldu. 34 
Penokhe. lUcterd. 400 
Pepin the Short. X09 
PepTt. Serauel. 638 

Pe^. Thonas. Wehop of Drwen. 463 
Pem. CU. Spe^ prittt. 431 
Ptridee. 31-33. 3S 
P<ri>hu gf iht Efytfnmn Sm. 113 
PerMculioctt, hMory of tte CbrlRin. 126. 
13$ 

Peraepolis. miu and ioaaipttaaa of. 8-0. 

destroyed by Alexmder. 19 
Per^ and Us lUetodaxM. 6-9. 18-20. 22- 
27.40. 42. 43. 46. 48. 96.104.121. 300- 
02 pwim. 331. 33S-39. 341-44. 3S4. 
35S.d67. 964 
Pert2.0. N.. 225 
Perj. histofy of. S87-66 
Ptrufia, Ckrottitk oj. 481 
PeAdsyoH. afionymoss werk on evli«t 
Pertitn dyoaity, 337 
Peter 1, the Great, oar of Riwia, 3S5 
Peter of Bloie. 232.261 
Petff of Plea. 210 

Peter of Zittau. abbot of KOcaBaL 437. 
467 

Peter the Deacae (Petna tMaaoua). of 
Monte CaaaiBo. 212. 219.220 
Peter the PatriciaB. 301 
Peter the Venerable, abbot c4 any. 243. 
34^ 

Peter Comestor. 377 
Peter Dainiaju. 223 
Peter Martyr of Ar«hsa. 607 
PaMr*rre«|e CArpnrk. 396 
Petrarch. 432.468.496. SlO 
Petri. Antoeio. 464 

PetniB Craeeus. jurUt of RavenM. 190 
PetnM of Duiebiifs. 203 
PeatiBfcr. Conrad. 525 
Ptialcaa. 39 

Pharaohs, theft of the^ predeewre* Id- 
aeriptions, 6 
Wierecydee ofLeros. 22 
Philiben. St. Life of. 163 
^ilinue of Agrisentufo. 62, 61 
Pl^p n (Auguatua). Idogof PraDce. 237- 


I%flq> IV. kinf of France. 271 
Philq» V. k»g of Pnnee. 364 
RdHp VI, king of France. 366. 369 
Philip II. ku« ^ Spain. 438. 506. 67A 
580-84 fmsm, 586. S87 
Philip in. king of Spain. S83. $84 
IV, kk^ of ^ain. $84 
Philip, count ^ Plandera, iin 
Phil^of Macadoo. king. 16. 36-37. 76 
miipofSide. 133 n. 29 
Pl^ of Swabia. 198. 204 
Phibp the Good, duke tA Burgundy. 371 
381, 387. 388 

Philip von Hekaberg. arthUahop of 
Coh«De.299 

Pbaipc*. of Halnault. queen of Edwaxd 111 

ofEi«laA(i.363.366. 367 
Philippe <k Navarre. 442 
niilipinoct Martin, 567 
Philiftw. 49.51 
Mo. 105 
Philo Bybbua, 3 
nulodxnia. 47 
P Mopofm eo, S3. S4. S 
PTdoeopfay. Greek, laiall effect oo Greek 
hktory. 37 

RnlcetMps, 133 a. 29 

PhSoedatus. 131 
Phkgon. 48.112 
Pbo^ Byaaotme anp e r or , 301 
Phoenicia. 3. 1^18; see Carthage, 
ad Punk Ware 

Photim. patiian^ of Cemtantiamk. 27, 
36.48. 112,296.297. J04 
Phiantses. Geoivius, 444-45 
Pbylarofaus, 46 

PascBue, AwMlr < 213.2^, 488 
ftene de la Otacxe. ardibiilwp of Bourgea. 
244 

Pietro Ckieolo 11. doge of Venice. 216 
PgBa. Ciambatlkta. 540 and n. 13 
PUitna, L. OtadUa. 79 a. 9 
riiii l mi ia. Willibald. 526 
Pisa, hiatorkcraphy of. 213.217.285.289; 
Gsste tmmpiMtis par PiaanM faeic (in 
PVitOuaade).217 
PiOfi. ChriaUne de. 371-73, 610 
PiQl. Jacopo. 495 n. 65.503 
Phis II. pope, ne Aaneas Sylvlv* Re* 

Phis til. pope. 487 
UPtatt.562 

Ptacentinas* Smwm wWirfkwuw, 214 
Pltoehe, Regnkr da la. 661 
Pkno Carpini. John of. 283 
nataea. moouBent far the battle of. 26 
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PlMini. 489 

Plato. 20, 24, $7. 39, 61; his Jftpublie, 
138 

PletUnbcrf'TruchMM, 425 

PHny tlM Eld«r. $5. 44. 47, 84.87. 74. 82. 

S3-86 p«S4im. 89.99.487 
PUny MifiM. 91. 99 
Pietimi. IMt cf. 191 

Plummer, (^harlee. 161 n. 22. 162 n. 27. 
163 

Plutarch, 27. 36. 41.46.4$. 49.61.62.61, 
66. 77. 83. 85. 108. ICr~09, 111, 436. 
488,854.606^ 

PMUt. Anncli of. 193.199 
PoctaSaao, 203 
P^l, Sydnun. 551 

FOlwd. hiitory of. 183. 203, 466, 468-69. 
609. 832-33 

Political theory and itateoad. writera on. 
38-39. 59, 117. 175-76, 189-91. 200. 
262. 423. 494-97. 504, 613. 544. 583, 
606, 629 
PoUio.48 

Polo. Marco. 44.301.349.356 
Polybiut. 16. 35-37 pauim. 39. 40 n. 23. 
*3. 46, 49-51, S2-^. 61, 66, 74, 77, 78. 
101.102. 1<M. lie. 296,298.476.491 
Pofyckronitm, «ee Ralph Higdeo 
Polydore V«r^ see Vergil. Polydore 
Pcmpey. Roman general and etatesman. 

64. 68. 70, 74.80 
Pomponuit Laetus, 492 
PoDtanus. 633 

P^liniire, Lancelot Volam de la. 554. 
560.661. m. 564 

Popee. history of. 286. 426. 489-90, and 
see ppnfvfcehs; Ranke's HisioTy 
of Iho Popes. 521 
iW c a . Indian general. 42 
Porphyry. 184 
FVartugal. 317. 584-66 
Portlo. Canillo. 540 and n. 13 
Po^nius, 46-47 
Poseldlus. 14S 
Poatumius Albirms. A.. 63 
Poto. Bavarian count*palatlne. 194 
Power. Eileen. 390 
Prague. 633; AmaUs Pratews, 466 
Pribico (Pribik) of Pulkawa. 427, 467 
PrMUni. monk of. 196 
Printing, introduction of. 514-15, 519; 

into luty. 483 
Prioratc, ^lea»o. 561 
Priscus of Paniuzn, 297 
Procilius.39 

Procopius, 14$, 299-^. 479,625 
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Prosper of Aquitaine. 97.98. 130. 232-34, 
144, 147 
ProtadiuB. 98 
Prounoe, 52 

Prudsntius, Ushop of Troyea. 171 
Prim. Annols of. 166. 172.179 
Psellos, Constantine (often called by hla 

monaatic name Michael). 218,307 
PseudO'Dionyaius of Tellnuthre. 326-27 
Ptolemy ((Soter). 41H2 
Ptolemy 11 (Philadelphus). 4 
Ptolemy V (Ei^hanes), 8 
Ptolemy Lagoa, 41 
Ptolemy of Lucca, 422 
Ptolemy the geographer. 43. 112-13, 467. 
622. 626 

Pucci. Antonio. 481 n. 28 
Pufendorf. Samuel, 561 n. 39 
Pulgar, Hernando da. 437 
Punic language, spread and peraiitenee, 
17-18 

Punic Wan. 62-63. 56. 61-66, 76, 79. 80. 
83, 110.115 

Purchas. Seoiuel. n. 66 
Puritans, the term, 628 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 4$, 49, 62. 64, 
108 

Pytheas of MassUia (Marseilles). 36.58 

Q 

al'Qalanlu. Kamaa ibn. 350 
Al-Qaewini, 3S2 

Quedlinburg, nunnery, 185; AmMfsof. 180 
Quldterat. Julse. 383 
(Quintus O^iuB Rufus. 40, 41,81 
Al-Qurashi. 345 

Ibn Qutaibah (Qutayba), 339.343 
S 

Rabbld. Ibn 'Abd, of Cordova. 348 
Rabelaia, 382 
Radagaisus, 98 

Raduiphus Glaber (Ralph Olaber. Ralph 
the Batd), 226. 228-29 
RaCn of Linvrick. 457^ 

PahatU'SudiT, 350 

Rahewln, continuator of Otto of Prelslng. 
196. 205 

Raim^ d'AguUen. 314 

R^ald of Dassel. s^bidwp of Cologne. 

198.199 
Raic. R. S.. €23 
Raleigh. Sir Walter. 807, 677 
Ralph of Caen. 204, 314 
Ralph of Dieeto, 2S$-S9. 319,394.414 
Ralph, abbot of CoggeshaU. 260, 275. 919 
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Ralph the Bald, see RaduJpfatB GUbcr 
Ralph (oc Ranulf) Higden. 2S8.396. 399- 
400. 401. 402. 404. 406. 406. 410. 413. 
601 

RanihurTuis. 346 

EsmS4y AbUy. Hiaiory tf. 260 

Ranke. Leopold voo. 499. 600, 520. S37. 

645. S3&. 641 
Rtnulf dc ClanvO. 260 
Ranulf Higdcn. sec Ralph Hlgda 
RmmI it Ceiearei. 227 
Raoul CRaul) of Milan. Sin. 284.296 
Ratal. Hitimia i$. 432 
RaM&m, Koczmiad. 10 
Ratpeit. iBonfc of St. Gaa 181 
Ravenna, ^rmelr of. 146; Urn 4 tht 
Bitkop*. see Afnellua 
RawlbMOfk Sir Henry CnawidEa. 10. bat 
see also vohiaie 11 .47^77 
Raymond of St. GUlca. 319 
Raymond of Touhxiee. 314 
aJ'Rari (Ran), Ahmad Ibo Muhantted. 

946,431. 434 
Red Sea. 48.113.304 

RsfofznatJM. Protestant, in Germany. 
S80>32: in other lands. 532-34; io 
Prance. 553 
K^an. Mocio. 266 
Reginald of Durham. 248 
Ri^K) of Prum. 172. 177.181. S3t 
Riul^w, Amaia 4. 181.186 
Rdnecdua. Rd^. 832 
Reiner, aionk of St. Jacob's m the 
of Li4ge. 2CD 

Reinbardafcrunn. moeaatery in Tfauru^sa. 

Rellreuz o( Sc Doia, the. 97&<76. 377. 
388 

Remlgius. bUhop of Upcoto. 261 
Renaaaaaec. the. in Italy. 192. 473-509. 
520-21: in Prance. 371.510-19: b Ger> 
many. S20-2S: in Er^land. S99.697; to 
the Loir Couatriea. 574-79: tn Pdaod. 
469 

R^ssarwe. Twelfth CeotuiT, 192. 19$, 

Renan. BmoA. 1$ 

Reuchlln. S21.S22 
Reyd, Everhard van. 577 
RkHm*. Hiamp 4 CAsrrrA 4 . its 
Rhenaoua. Beatua.52S 
Riant. Count. 319 
R^rt. Robert. 695 

Richard I (Co^ de Uon>. ka^ of Ei«> 
land, ^l^ZliRamanitRie/miCmirit 
Lion. 321 


Richard II. king of Eiylapd. 401.403.406 
407.409. 410 

Richard HI. kif« 4 England. 397. 591, 
996-98 ^«»m.6Ce 

Richard, omo of the Church of the Holy 
Trimty (Loodoo). 320 
Richard de Deviaea. 2S9~$0. 319, 391 
Richard da Modna. 992-93 
Rkhard of Cinooma. 404-05 
Richard of San Gennano. 282 
Rkhdieu. cardinal. 84,661 
Rldw. ousn of RhdM 226-26.227 
Rkuaer. 146 

RkobaMo of Perrara. 474 
RiBiao. Cola di. 484 

Rilord. cBook of St Denis, 237. 238.319. 
368 

Riley. H. T.. 407, 411 
R^en. 173 
lUpafta. Aoteob da. 488 
RipoD monastery . Chronicle of, 432 
Rishanfs. Wllkm. moak of $t Albana, 
279. 393-94. 410 

Roadhooki and itneraries, 95, 112. Ii3. 
S2S 

Robert abbot 4 WeaOamstff. 261 
Robert filoet bisbop of Uocoln. 258. 254 
Robert Cnpb. 219 
RobstdeOari. 321.377 
Robert Giossetmte, 279 
Robot Guiscard. 219.220 
Robert of Auxerre, 241,269 
Robert of Avcsbwy. 401 
Robert of MduD. 251 
Robert of Reading. 397.4C9 
Rob«l of Torigny (Robert de Moote). 
abbot of Mortt'Saiat'Mkhel. 231, 259 
394 

Robert the Monk. 311.312 
Robot (he Pioua. bog of Fnoee. 227 
Rodrigo JbMoes. axdibishop of Toledo. 
490.431.43S 

Roger It. of StcUy. 217.221.222.949 
Rogm de P>or. adventurer. 434 
Roger de Toeoy. 219 

of Hovedca. 2S0.768.2$9.319.390. 
396.401.406 

Rogvof Wendover. 277.392 
RoluDd. ise Chanaon de Roland 
Robndn (Rolaodinitt) of Padua. 282.265. 
286.474 

ReDo (Rolf Wend<afoo(). Nonnan leedsr, 
•ri>^of the Rmi ds J?oii. 245.4$1 
Romn aqueducts. Procopius on. 299 
Ro^ interect b GnA antiquitis^ 110- 
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Rom&ntu I {Lec6p«nua), Bysantine on* 
peror, 305, 306 

Romanua II. Byamtina emperor, 305.306 
Romanua Diogenes. Byaantine emperor. 
219 

Rome, andent. its hiatory and htatorUna. 

46. SO. S2-66. 9B-60. 61-72 , 73-91. 92- 
100,102.109-10. 114.129.138-39.145- 

47. 503. S7S; and lee volume 11. 466- 
Sll 

Rome, great wealth of aome familiee. 296 
Rome, medlevil. 174. 196. 207. 209-10. 

250-61.256, 410: Renaieeance. 464-87 
Romuald. Uehop of Salerno. 221, 222 
Roper. William. 600 
RoecaUlnue. 192.196 

RwmtUtmis. the Arm«Us (written at 
Hamleld near Stade). 157 
Roeetta Stone, 6.10 
Roawitha. of Ganderehnm. 525 
Rothe, John. 426 
Hown, ChronkU 273 
Rorier. 517 

Rubeanue. Crctua (Johann Jftger), 522 
Kudbeck. OlaT. 492. 534 
Rudhnwan. ZahiKl^in Mohammed ben 
Husain, vialer of Muqtadi. 343 
Rudolf of Fulda. 90. 172.177 
RudoIjA I, of Habeburg, G«man emperor. 

291-92.420. 421.426 
Rudolph II. German emperor. 573 
Rufinue, 129 
Ruotger. 154 
Ruihwonh. 625 
Rule, Melchior, 426 
Ruaeia. 300. 445-46 
Ruliliua Namatianua. 93 
Rutiliua Rufua. 67. UO 

6 

Sabellicui. eee Coccio. Marcanconio 
al*$ahi. Hilil ben Muhaeetn. 543, 350 
Sacchinua, Prandacue, 541 
Ssduenrrrkl. 190 
Arib ben Sa'd. 346 
Sad ad-Dln (Seaddedln). 445 
Sacmund Slgfuaaon. 455-54. 459, 450 
Sahag. Aimenian patriarch. 330 
Said ben Batrik, lee Euiychiui 
Saint Slrrwn'a memoin of Loula XIV. 64 
Salnta. 131, i52-55.178, 446. 644 
Saladkn. S18, 351 
Salasar, 681 n. 3 

Salerno. Anonymous^. 209; Ckrmiek of, 
211. 215-19. 222 
Salic lew. 151 


Salian annab. 156-88 
Salimbene of Parma, iS2-64 .285 
Abu-SaUth. 346 

Sallust. 17, 65. 66. 67, 68. €9-70. 73. 79, 
177,682 

Salmaatua. see Saumaise. Claude de 
Salmon, Pierre, 376. 378 
Salutatl. Coluccio. 476-79 
Salvlan. 138-39 

Salaburg. AnnoU of. 181; CArmicb. 291 

$ 0 «or, Ckt«nieU 46 

Samplrue. bishop of Aatorga, 429 

SamuH (Old TeaUment). 13.14 

Samuel of AnI, 332-83 

SaningSetam. 354 

Sancho IV. king of CaiUla. 431 

Sanchonlatho. 3.16 

Sande. Johan van den, $77 

Sander. Nlcholae. 616 

Sanderus. Anloniui. 672 

Sandoval, Pnidendo de. 583 

Santi. Giovanni. 461 n. 28 

Suudo. Marino, 442, 457-64.503 

Sartzanome, 475 

Sargon II, king of Aaiyria. 10.11.12 
Sarp. Paolo, 539, 549.547-45, 547. S48 
Sastrow, Bartholomew, 532 
De Saulcy, 10 

Samnaise, Claude de (Sabnasius), 575-76 
Savonarola, 486 
Saxo Grammaticus, 464.533 
Saxon dynasty. 150-^ 

Saxons, Oentektn itr Sasstn of Conrad 
Botho. 425 

ScolecTonics tjf ^ Thomas Gray. 401 
Scsliger, J. J . 561,674,57S 
Scandinavia. 168, 173. 524; see Noree 
peoples 

SchSrtlein, Sebastian. 532 
Schardius, Simon. 531 
Schedel, Hartmann, 425 
Schlller^i Wilkehn Ttll, 427 
Schivenoglii, Andrea, 465 
Schmatkaldic War. S6l 
SchdfTer. Peter. 425 
Schweinkhen, Hem von. 532 
Scl|^ Africanui, 54.63 
Sci^piui (Schoppe), Caspar, 549 
Scotland, histori^phy of, 264-66, 274, 
275, 395. 404, 456. 604, 616-23. 656, 
645: Cknniam ScoTonm. 266 
Scott. Sir Walter. 616 
Scripiom rtrum GtTmaniarrum (1532), 531 
Scriptorium, the monastic, 146 
Scylax. 23. 43 
S^litsea, John. 307 
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S«addedin, Sa4 »d*Dni 
S«bMtian. bi«hop of SeJamanca* 429 
S4ckendorf» S52 
SmcJc. Otto, 130 
S^, B«mjtrdo, 495, n. 65. 503 
Scjtnut, 80.62 
Smbai (Smpod), 333 
Scrnpronlut AwHIo. 66 
ScTNca. 47, 62. 83. 86. 575 
Stnnadwhb, klof of AaiyrlA. 10, U. 12 
S«u. hbtorlofnphy at, 286.287.273 
Sepuivtda. Juan CIdm de, 561 
Serbia. 447,446 
Serroa, Jean de, 661-62 
ScrviUua Nenianua, 62,86 
Sarvtui. 17 
Sevcrbiua, St. 153 
Sextua Juliua Africanua. 5, 126.126 
Seyaael. Clauda da. 617 
Sfona. Frwicaaca, 481. 462.490 
ShakMpean, 152,256 n. 31,443.597.600, 
601. 603,606.606,610. 616 
Shalmaneaer II. 12 
Sharaiui. 105 
Shirlay. Walter. 414 
Sfierl BngUsk Ckronkk. 416 
Sicard. te«hop of Cremona, 26S 
SicUy. 32. 46. 48-52. 61, 63. 64, $1. 2ld- 
23, 262, 266-87. 305. 432, 436. 506: 
achool of Greek wntera, 46-58; Sidlian 
Vespers, 432. 435; SuilioH CtirwieU, 
305 

Sidney. Sir Philip, UXe of. 606 
Sidoniua ApolUnaria. 9^100, 144 
Sifebert of Gaoibbuz. 262.531 
Sifiifoiind, Ctmin aoperor. 5C6 
Slionio. Carlo (^fonJua). 506 
Slllua Italian, 63 

Simaocaa, founding of archivaa, 561 

Simeoa of Durham, 150.249, 250. 398 

SlQltf. 666 

Sbnon of Keza, 291 

Slmonetta, Oiovanni, 482.490 

Siri. Vittorio. 551 

Slaanna, llO 

Slatua IV. pope. 465.469.490 
&ala. John, known aa Dubraiky (Du- 
bnviua). blahop of OlmQtt, ^ 

Skala St Zhora, Paul, 549, 5S0 
SkiOby ChronMs. 533 
Slavata. William, count, $49 
Slava, in Middle Ages, 183.164,195, 200- 
03. 466-69. 532 

Sieidan, John f^ldanua). 516. SiS~29. 

544. S4S. 556. 580-61 
Smaragdue. abbot of St. Mihial. 176 


^iCh, George, 10 
Smith. Sir Tbomaa. 606-07 
Snorri Sturlaaon. 451,456. 459. U&-^2 
Soeratea, church hlatorian. of Conitan* 
tinople. 132.144.147,207,298. 327 
Socratea. the phitoeopher. 34.37,47 
Soiter. Melchior, 632 
&iiAua, 467 

Solomon, king of Iirad, 14. 15.17 
Solon. 24 

“Soag of the Poor." crueadera' verse cur¬ 
rent in Antioch. 316 
Soeylus. 52.61 

South America, 5rat hiaOdaiDa. 587-66 
Southey, Robert. 585 
Soiomci. Church hiatorlan, 132-33. 144. 
147, 207.298 

Spain, historiography of. 22, 64. 144-45. 
167, 346-47, 349, 42S^. 507-08, 540, 
580-84 

Spalatin, George, 528 
Sparta. 34.35. 52.57 
Spartianua, 93 
Speed. John. 607. 609-10 
Spelnon, 626 
Spencer. Herbert 21 
Speoaer, Edmund. 634 
Speyer. Amob (4 .290 
Spooheim. CiirmieU of. 533 
S^tciawoode. John. 6^ 

Sprigge. Joshua, 629-30 
SproU.404 
^No, AmuU oj, 166 
Staffed, Sa Thomas, 644 
Stanhope. 644 

Stanyhurat Richard. 604.624 
St. Stiphtn of Mounl AuxtnUus. Lift of. 
304 

Stephen, king of England. 247. 250: CtsU 
Suphtmi. 250 

Stephen, king of Hungary, 469 
Stei^. deacon of St. Sophia. 304 
St^hen of Byzantium, 300 
Stephen Aaoghlg of Daron (Stephan of 
Taron). 333 
Su^brotua. 35 
Stevenion. Joaeph, 398 
Steverteon. W. H.. 163 
StlUcbo.98 

Stoic doctrine of unlveratl humanity. in< 
ftuence on hUCory, 76 
Stow. John. 593. 698, 801, 602, 603> 607, 
€09 

Strabo. 18. 27, 35. 36. 43, 44, 45. 47. 54, 
102-08, 111, 112, 487 
Stnda, Famtanui. 572.673-74 
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Su^niky, Paul, 650 

Sirongb^ (Richard de Clare)* tnvaaion of 
Ireland, 266 
Slrype, John, 636 

Stubbi, Wimam. 159-60, 163. 862. 257. 
396 

Sturla. 451. 4SS 
Sdimi, abbot of Fulda. 169 
Suctoniui (C. Sueioniui Tranquiltui), 
bttfraphor. 82. S3. 84. 90-9], 93. 94. 
107.167. in. 481.488 
C. Suetonlua PauUnua, 82 
Suier. abbot of St. Denii, 236-37. 244, 
272.317,363 
SuUa. 66.67. 6$-69.110 
Sully, Maa^niJIen de Bathune, due de. 
666-68 

Sul^ciua Severua. 183, ISi^S. 139, 152, 
IS8 

Surnaria. early kinc-llati, 7 n. 11 
Suriua, L.. Sn and n. 2 
Svan Eatridaaon, kin; of Oennaiki 201 
Svwd Aageaeon, 464 
Sveni. kin; of Norway, 459 
Svttlen. m. 533-34, SSO 
SviA. Jonathan. 636,637 
Switzerland, 426-27. 526, 566i and aeo 
SuGan 

Sybel, Hdnrich voo, 318 
Sylvaater 1, pope, 209 
Sylveater It. see Gerbert of Aurillac 
Syneon of Durham, aee Simeon 
Symeon MeuphraaUa, 306 
Symmachua. <^intua AureUua. 99 
Sycnondt, J. A., 206 
Syncellus, G«o^. 5.174,207 
Syne^ of Cyrena, 99, 100. 132 
Synaditm ffritnlaU, 327 
Syracuae, Roman epilation of. 54 
Syrian historiography. 107, 3^-29; aod 
see also under Cruaadea 

T 

Tabari. 838. $41 343 
TsMd F«b/M|«nan0, 625 
Tadtua. 33. 59, 67, 79. 81. 62, 83. 84-A7. 
91, 96. 107. 116-17. 134, 172, 177. S25. 
6^, 610,611, 642 
Tifcto of Paaeau. 380 
IbnTafhriBlrdi, 358-59 
AbU'Tahir, Ahmad hen. 342 
Taillefv. minstrel, 232 
Tilt, Jimea, 401 
Talbot. Pos. 10 

TaU of lh$ Atmanuni Ifor, 446 
TaUatio non eonooivtdo, 399 


Tamerlane, aee Timurlane 
Tancred, Norman crusader, 314 
Tar>cred of HauteviUe, 219 
Tancred of ScUy. 204 
TarUre. the, 333.355 
Tawilo, duke of Bavnria, 166 
Taaao, Torquato, 578 
Tatlan, 124 

Tavannee, Geepard de, 556 
Tavannea. Jean de. 3$6 
Taylor, excavator of Ur, 10 
Tell. William, legend of, 426^ 

Temple. Sir WlUiam, 636-3? 

Ten Thouaand. march of the. 84 
Terence, 177 
Tcuffel, W. S.. 90 
Teutonic Kni;hta, 203 

AtiMb qf, 274 
ThaiMt ben Sman. 343 
ThaDua 104 

Tfualfum Bunpetum, 562 
Thebea, archive* of, 4. 8; Cenm of fAs 
Kinis of Tktbts. 4 
Ttufl of AhM Moftin, 322 
Thegan, 169-70 
Themiatocle*. 35,108 
Theodore DaiAnopatea, 306 
Theodoretua, bishop of Cynia, 133, 147, 
207.298 

Theodoric the Great, 146,205 
Theodoios Anagnostee (Lector), 298 
Theodosian Co4i. 92. 100 
Theodosius 1. Roman emperor, 331 
Theodosius II. emperor of the East, 
296 

TheodoCus, Phoenidan historian, 17 
Theodul^, bUhop of Orleans, 174-75 
Tbeorva*. (if Trebiaond, 44S 
Theophanee of Byzantium. 174. 207, 300. 

S0S^4. 306,307 
Theophraatua, 45, 62 
Theophylactua SimeeaUa, 301 
Theopompua, 36-37, 52 
Theaealontca. capture by the Turks. 441 
and n. 13 

Thiaunar. bishop of Merseburg, 182,183- 
B4. 531 

Thirty Years War, 467, $48-52, 577 
Thomas, bishop of Marga. 327 
TTicmaa Ardsrouni. see Ardzrouni. Tboicaa 
Thomas of Eedeaton. 279 
Tlicmu of Blmham, 412-13 
Thomaa of Malmeebury, 401 
Thomaa of Marlborough, abbot of Ev^ 
sham. 408ri39 
Tlwme. William, 404 
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Thou. Jtcquet August de (Thuamu). 544. 

545, 554,556.564. 566, 56S~?0 .609 
ThucydldM, 19.24. 28. 29-3$. 34.38. 49. 
51. 52. 55-67, 60, 65. 86, 86. 88. 108. 
118,298.299,300. <77. 486,611 
Thuiiflgit. Und^vea ot. 423.426 
Tburmayr. John, wmamad Avantlnui, 
426 

ThulmoM 1(1, king of Egypt. 7 

Thynne, Frincii, 604 

TJboriui, Roman omperor, 60-81, 84, 87 

and n. 2,118 

Tigomach O'Bndn, abbot of Qonmte* 
nolle, 169.266 
TlgUth-Pikaer IV. 10,12 
TIfnaeua, of Taurcmeniun. 35.49-52 
Timagenea. 76 

Tlmuflana. Mongol conqueror, 839, 365, 
356,368 

Tiridatca, king of Armenia. 331 
Toledo, Annelts Toledawt Terttm, 431- 
32 

TouToint. Ckrmi^uts dt, 273 
Tout, T. 7., 392. 396 
Tovar. Feman Sanches da, 431 
Tbvn chronicle, ia Italy, 206, 212-13. 
261-82. 284-89, 474-87, 488; in Eng¬ 
land, 418-19,592^6; in Germany. 42^ 
25: in Muslim lands, 347; aee also under 
London, Paiia, Floreace, Venice, etc. 
Truvel and geograt^y, 22, 43-44, 56. 62. 
96. 102-03, 110-1!, 112-13, 114 120. 
13S, 201, 219,239, 300,311-12,347-60, 
352, 354, 357,378, 457-58, 612-13, 624 
TrebeUius FbUio. 93 
Trebizond, empire of, 309, 439.445 
Trent, aee Council of Trent 
Trevet (Trivet), Nicholai, 394 
Trithemiue. John, abbot of Spoobeim. 225, 
S33 .631 

Trogue Pompous, 36, 76, 77-79,126 
Troian origine, in the Middle Agee. 151, 
214.231,237,389. 492. 516 
Trojan War. 24.31 
Tichudl. Aegidlua, 427 
Ttighrll Beg. Turkish ruler, 333,360 
Tupac Yupanqul, laat Inca ruler. 588 
Turkeaian. 844-45 

Turka. historiography of the. 32$, 333. 
339. 93S n. 1. 341. 344,350-51, 447-48, 
532.604,573,606 
TVrocsl, 427 
Turpyn, Richard, 596 
Twlnger, Jacob, of KOnigshofen, 422,426 
Two Citiea, of St Augustme, 137. of Otto 
of Frea^, 196-97 


Tychaen. 9 
Tyre, 5.17,42 

tr 

Uchtanea (Oukhtanea), 332 
Udalric, bishop of Augiburg, 185 
Ulm, city of. 426 
VlsUr. AnrtcU qf. 159, 624 
Umayysd dynasty. 335 
Unatrut battle on the. 183 
Univsnal chronicle, the, characteriiUc b 
the eleventh century. 192: new type in 
thirteenth century. 266^: riM of uni* 
veraal history due to conqueets of Alex* 
inder and R^c, 103 
Univeraitiea. Dutch. S74: German, 535 
Urban II. pope, 210,220,243,312,315 

V 

Si. V(uil, Annals of. 171 
Vahjw, of Armenia. 333 
Valerius Antiaa, 69 
Valerius Maxinue, 3i. 82, 466.488 
Valla. Lorenzo, 493-94. 505.521.522.526. 
529 

Vak^ Henri de Valois, 146; Chiimi^ui di 
fMfre prtmitT 363,368 
van Aitzema, Leon, 577 
van den Sande, Johan, 577 
vander Goes, Gsnus Douse). 574-7$ 
van der Haer, Florentius, 572 
van Leiden, Jan. 572 
van Meteren, Eramasuel. S?€, 577 
van Reyd. Everhaid, 577 
Vandals, the, 130,134, 136,144. 14S. 149. 
429 

Varehi. Benedetto. 490,495 n, 65,502 
Verioi of Caa^odorua, 147 
Varro, 5,18 
Vaaarl 489.490 
Vega, Gardlaaso de la, 587-86 
Vagetius, Flavius. 59.95 
Velldus Paterculus. 76. 89-31. Si. 110,177 
Veuice, hietoriogTaphy of. 184. 215-17, 
287-88, 482-84. 504-05. 541-43: Vens- 
tiei bfotu. 216; ChrmicM Vtntitm. 216 
Ventura, of Asti, 2S& 

Vergil. Poiydora. 608-09, 690. 596. 597- 
39,601,610 

Vergil, Roman poet, 1& 73, 77, 177, 204, 
214 

Verdun, treaty of 843 a.d., 170, 172; HU- 
lory ^ iSt Bishops of Vtrdun, 163 
Venorii, Nicoles. 517 
Vsapesian. Roman emperor, 83-86 passim 
Ve^aslano da BisUcci, 489 
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Victor of Tunfluna (Victor TunnunenM), 
130» 145 

Victor of Viu (Victor Vjter»«U), 145 
VifUiua, pope. 147 
Viking expention, 449 fT. 

VUleni. Filippo. i77. 4?6. 490 
ViUani, Gioraoni, 285, 475. 482, 

485 

Villeni, Matteo. 285. 477 
Villarl. 499, SOI 
VUluftn, NuAex de, 431 
ViUtfiardouin. Geoffrey de. 258. 273. 289. 
321-22. 473. 514 

Vincent Kadlubek. Uahop of Cracow. 
458 

Vincent of Beauvaii, 270.278 
Vincent, prebendary of Prague, 203. 467 
Vlnd, Leonardo da. 489. 542 
Vlnlend. diecovery of. 201, 4S8 
Visconti. Giangaleaaeo, 510 
Visconti, ^ppo Maria. 481,490 
Visconti. Valentine, 510 
ViaigOtbs. 743-45, 429. 430, 434-35, 443 
Vitruvius, 165. 480 
Vivarium, monastery. 145 
Vladislav IV, kini of Poland, 509 
Voltaire’s History of CfmUs XU, 584 
Voluoinius, 79 
Vopiscua, Flavius. 93 
Voss, Gerard Jan, 575 
Vees. Isaac, 575 
VuJcacius Galllcanus, 98 
Vulgate, tbe. helped created new language, 
98 


W 

Wace, canon of Bayeux, author of the 
Ronon dt Rou. 231. 242. 248, 255. tS6 
n. 31 895 

Waddington, Luke. 17 
Wala. Lifi of. ITS 

WaldseenOller, Martin (Hylacomylui). 
geographer. 622 

Walee, luitoriography of, 155. 189. 168. 

263-66; Annela Camhiu. 1S9. 266 
Wilnuffl of Naumberg, 190 
WtMngham. Thomas (of), 396, 404-09 
padsisi. S91,603. 607 

Walter Map, 261.243 
Walter, monk of St Albans. 277 
Walter of Coventry, 274 
Walter, abbot of Derby, 243 
Walter of Kemingburgh, 398^99 .402 
Al-Waqldl, 339 n. 10. 340 
Warirworth, John, 417-15 


War of the Roees, in England, 405, 412. 

416-17, 508.589,590 
Wars of Religion, In France, 553-70 passim 
Waisenburg. Eberhard. 562 
Wa$tfly. Annois of. 275, 392.402 
Wazo. bishop of Lijge, 182 
Weingarten, Anruti of. 166,181; Hishria 
Wtlfimm WtiHgerlttgis. 199 
Wtissm^Tt. AnrtaU 168 
Weitmahl, Beneesius Krabica von, 422 
Welf IV, duke of Bavaria. 205 
a G. WeUs' OuihHt t(f History. 272, 999 
Wenricusof Trier (Ttevse). 

Wsfuel II (Wencealai), king of Bohemia, 
427 

West Goths, see Viaigothi 
West Indlsa, 586 
Westminster, 39? 

Whiteloek, Bulstrode. 630, 833-33 .641 
Wibald, abbot of Corvey and Stablo 
(Stavelot), 195, Sir 

Widerich, abbot of St. Evre, 188 
Widukind of Coi^. in Saxony, 

20*, 454, 531 

Wilfrid. Nshop of York. 156 
Si. WilUhod. Lift of. 173 
William 1, theC^uerOf, king of England, 
164,231,238.239. 610 
WilllBm HI. king of England, 63S, 637 
William II. duke of Aquitaine, 230 
William, margrave of Mtfssen. 194 
WilUam. abbot of St. Bioigne, at Dijon. 
228 

WlDiam of Apulia. 220-21 
William of Conch^ 261 
William (Calculus), monk of Junu^ges. 
«f,607 

William of Malmesbury. 232 n, 19. 246, 
248,250, 2S2-33. 253,255.391,992,394. 
405,413,419. S98 

William of Newburgh, 250, 3SS. 319. 390. 
394, 399, 598 

William of Poitiers, archdeacon of Llsieus. 
73;. 256 

William of Tyre, 312, 318. 433 
WilUsm the Breton. 237-38. 819 
Willlsma. Benjamin. 412 
Willibald, St.. 153.165 
Wlllibrerd. 165 

Wimpbeling, Jacob, 515. S24. 531 
Wiruhsslsf. Annats of. 391, 392. 402 
WinUm, AnnoU of, ^ 

Wipo, imperial ch^lain, 185^ 
Wittewienim. monastery history. 200 
Wolfe, Reginald, 504 
WolfenbUltel, AnnoUs GuilftTbytani, 165 
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cardinaJ, 608, m, S99^00. 609, 

61? 

Wood, Antbony, 634-35 
Wcrccftter, WllUaai (knovn u WilUav 
Botons), 415-16 

WorcMUr, Annals of Waressut Friary. 

275. 402-03 
WHcht. TbomM. 163 
WriochM^y, ChirlM. S9S. 602 
Wul^iun. btahop of WorcMtir. 246,262 
Wirtbuft. Antiak «*. 187 
WyeU. John, 402. 404, 4<«, 406,614, 616 
Wylc«. Thomu. 391-92 
Wyllfi. J. R.412 
Wynt4r*hyU4i WilUiia. 407 

1 

Xontm, Awwls of, Z65.173 
Xeno^, 27, 94~SS. 51.57.59. 298. 460, 
526 

Xene* I (AhMuerus), of Peni&, 16, 
25,27.337 
Xiphilinua. Xl$ 

Y 

Yabia, Abu Mikbiuf Lut ibo. 340,346 
al-Ya’quiM, Iba Wadih. 338.339,341,346 


Yaqut al'Hamain, 348. 353 
Ya^i. Shani ud‘Din, 6S6 
Young. Thomaa, 6 

Ypodigmo Ntustrias, of Thopiaa Waiting* 
bam. 411 
Ibn YuBuf. 347 

Yvea (Ivo), biahop of Cbartr«a, 243 
Z 

Za^hariah of Mityleno. 326 
Zamora, OU da. 432 
Z«nd*AMat9.9. 337 

Zano, abbot of St Nicholas (Veoica). 216, 
217 

Zano, ByaantiM emperor. 297,336 
Zeno of Rhodes, 39 
Zanodotus, 46 
Ibn-abUZera, 360 

Zimlacas, John, Byzantine emperor, 305 

Smmer, 155 

ZoUuj,4a 

Zonaras, John. 115, 306,525 
Zoroastrianiam, 337 
Zotimus, 144. 29$. 299 
Ihc Zulak, 345 

Zurara, Oonaa Eannee de. 585 
Zunta, Jeronimo de, 432, 437-38, 561-82 
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